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BBV.  RICHARD  COLLINS,  M.A. 

What  is  the  origin,  true  character,  and  proper  place  of  sacrifice  as  a  part  of  religion  ? 
Half  a  century  ago,  \?hen  many  of  us  were  schoolboys,  there  /was  certain  definite 
teacliing  on  this  subject.  Probably  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
educated  Englishmen,  who  had  seriously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  matter,  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  view,  and  regarded  it  as  almost  axiomatic,  that  sacrifice  was 
a  divinely  appointed  religious  rite,  intended  to  typify  and  educate  the  world  for  one 
Great  Sacrifice,  which  Great  Sacrifice  having  been  accomplished,  there  was  no  need  for, 
or  even  place  for,  any  future  sacrifice,  truly  so  called,  in  the  Christian  Church.  I  do  not 
put  the  matter  thus  under  the  idea  that  the  consensus  of  antiquity  is  necessarily  any 
warrant  for  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  only  because  the  view  of  sacrifice  that  I  have 
alluded  to  has  seemed  to  multitudes  so  scriptural,  so  simple,  so  fully  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  and  mysteries  of  the  subject,  that  in  reconsidering  it  we  should  be  led  to  use 
the  utmost  diligence  in  finally  satisfying  our  minds  as  to  its  true  place  and  character. 

For  we  must  reconsider  it,  if  not  for  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least  for  the  satisfaction 
of  those  we  may  have  to  teach.  This  duty  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the  waves 
of  modem  opinion  have  rudely  shaken  our  ancient,  and  what  perhaps  we  considered 
our  orthodox,  notions  about  sacrifices;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  not  merely  a  shaking, 
but  a  complex  shaking— one  wave  rolling  the  notion  in  one  direction  and  another  in  an 
opposite  one,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  must  first  secure  the  notion  before  we  can  assign 
it  its  true  place  in  histc^  and  in  reference  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Men,  probably  equals  in  intellectual  force  and  learning,  have  lately  propounded 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  office  of  sacrifice  so  diametrically  contradictory  the  cme  to 
tiie  other  that  both  cannot  be  true :  the  truth  must  either  reside  in  the  one,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  it  must  be  found  between  the  two,  or  beyond  either. 
According  to  one  view,  sacrifice  is  a  mistake  of  man's  still  undeveloped  reason  in  the 
days  of  his  ignc^ant  wonder.  The  inexorable  laws  of  nature  pressed  upon  man's  in&nt 
intelligenoe,  so  that  he  worshipped  them  in  fear,  and  exalted  them  into  gods.  The 
inevitable  begat  the  idea  of  an  inflexible,  exacting  justice  which  must  be  satisfied  or 
appeased.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  propitiation  before  the  presence  of  this  rigorous 
justice,  at  length  personified,  by  the  immolation  of  the  best  a  man  had — the  firuit  of  his 
body,  or  some  other  costly  human  sacrifice;  a  sacrifice  which  was,  as  human  reason 
became  more  highly  developed,  commuted  by  the  offering  of  animal  instead  of  human 
life.  A  further  development,  as  human  reason  grew,  was  a  mere  self-sacrifice,  not  of 
blood,  bat  of  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buddhist  And  the  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment, according  to  this  teaching,  is  the  elimination  from  mankind  of  every  sacrificial 
altar  and  every  dogma  having  a  sacrificial  aspect. 
According  to  the  other  view,  not  only  were  animal  sacrifices  of  Divine  institution, 
LEvmous.  h 
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prospectiye  to  the  Ghreat  Sacrifice,  but  the  duty  of  offering  a  sacrifice  is  still  the  central 
duty  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  is  truly  Christ's  body  only  so  long 
as  it  contains  a  sacrificing  priesthood,  and  a  sacrifice  as  truly  such  as  were  the  sacrifices 
of  Aaron.  The  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  not  a  commemorative  sacrifice  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  a  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  but  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  true 
oblation  of  that  which  shall  plead  for  the  quick,  and  even,  as  some  hold,  for  the  dead. 
In  short,  according  to  this  school  of  though^  the  highest  developmeat  of  human  reason 
in  respect  to  this  matter  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  previously  stated.  It  is  that  the 
life  of  the  Church  absolutely  depends  upon  its  enshrinement  of  a  true  sacrificial  altar 
and  upon  a  continually  sacrificing  priesthood. 

Where  lies  the  truth  ? 

As  an  exponent  of  the  former  view,  we  may  take  a  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centwry,  on  Shylock's  bond,  *The  Pound  of  Flesh,'  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
According  to  the  argument  pursued  in  that  article,  it  is  maintained  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  arose  from  "non-human  nature;"  that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  "nature- 
worship,"  the  remorselessness  of  hard  "  natural "  law  calling  for  recompense ;  and  that 
forgiveness  is  the  highest  development  of  "  human  nature  "—that  mercy  is  the  basis  of 
"purely  human  religion*" 

As  an  exponent  of  the  other  extreme,  we  may  take  the  writings  of  Mr.  Orby  Shipley, 
who  states  that  Christ  becomes  "  incarnate  in  the  hands  of  the  priest "  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that  there  and  then  a  sacrifice  is 
offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  sacrifice-^ 

L  In  its  origin ; 

n.  In  its  limits. 


The  doctrine  that  sacrifices  were  originally  the  ofGsipring  of  human  ignorance 
refiected  on  the  Deity,  is  fairly  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Conway's 
article  to  which  I  have  alluded  :*  "  Side  by  side,"  Mr.  Conway  writes,  "  in  all  ages  and 
races,  have  struggled  with  each  other  tiie  principle  of  retaliation  and  that  of  for- 
giveness. In  religion  the  vindictive  principle  has  euphemistic  names ;  it  is  called  law 
and  justice.  The  other  principle,  that  of  remission,  has  had  to  exist  by  sufferance,  and 
in  nearly  all  religions  has  been  recognized  only  in  subordinate  alliance  with  its 
antagonist.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood,  is  primitive  law. 
Projected  into  heaven,  magnified  into  the  Divine  majesty,  it  becomes  the  principle  that 
a  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifier  of  offenders.  *  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sins.'  Since  finite  man  is  naturally  assumed  to  be  incapable 
of  directly  satisfying  an  infinite  law,  all  religions,  based  on  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  are  employed  in  devising  schemes  by  which  commutations  may  be  secured 
and  vicarious  satisfactions  of  Divine  law  obtained.  No  Deity  inferred  from  the  always 
relentless  forces  of  nature  has  ever  been  supposed  able  to  forgive  the  smallest  sin  until 
it  was  exactly  atoned  for.  For  this  reason,  the  Divine  mercifulness  has  generally 
become  a  separate  personification.  The  story  of  the  'pound  of  flesh'  is  one  of  the 
earliest  fiEibles  concerning  these  conflicting  principles." 

Thus,  then,  if  I  understand  this  line  of  reasoning  clearly,  we  are  brought  to  the 
theory  that  all  religions  have  been  the  imputations  of  human  feelings  and  experiences 
to  the  Deity.    And  whether  the  Deity  exist  as  the  Great  Unknown  or  be  merely  a 

>  Nineiemth  Century^  May,  1880,  p.  880. 
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figment  of  man's  brain,  Mr.  Conway's  argument  remains  the  same.  According  to  this 
theory,  as  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  that  of  forgiveness  have  struggled  for 
ascendency  in  man's  moral  development,  so  in  parallel  lines  have  the  god  or  gods,  real 
or  imaginary,  been  vindictive  or  forgiving.    In  this  way,  the  history  of  the  religions 

of  mankind  is  merely  the  history  of  man's  moral  growth  reflected  on  another  sphere 

where  we  see  the  survival  of  the  moral  fittest,  human  mercy,  as  a  purely  human  force 
gradually  supplanting  human  vindictiveness.  And  thus  Divine  law,  or  justice,  is 
translated  by  human  vindictiveness ;  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  animal  or  other,  is  a 
human  scheme  by  which  *'  commutations  may  be  secured  and  vicarious  satisfactions 
obtained"  to  propitiate,  or  appease,  the  supposed  Divine  vindictiveness. 

Mr.  Conway  illustrates  and  supports  his  theory  by  reference  to  Brahmanio,  Bud- 
dhistic, and  Semitic  examples. 

"  The  following  legend,"  he  writes,  "  was  related  to  me  by  a  Hindu,  as  one  he  had 
been  told  in  his  childhood.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  triad,  Indra,  pursued  the  god 
Agni.  Agni  changed  himself  to  a  dove  in  order  to  escape ;  but  Indra  changed  himself 
to  a  hawk,  to  continue  the  pursuit.  The  dove  took  refuge  with  Vishnu,  second  person 
of  the  triad,  the  Hindu  saviour.  Indra,  flying  up,  demanded  the  dove ;  Yishnu,  con- 
cealing it  in  his  bosom,  refused  to  give  up  the  dove.  Indra  then  took  an  oath  that,  if 
the  dove  were  not  surrendered,  he  would  tear  from  Vishnu's  breast  an  amoimt  of  flesh 
equal  to  the  body  of  the  dove.  Vishnu  still  refused  to  surrender  the  bird,  but  bared 
his  breast  The  divine  hawk  tore  from  it  the  exact  quantity,  and  the  drops  of  blood — 
the  blood  of  a  saviour — as  they  fell  to  the  ground,  wrote  the  scriptures  of  the  Vedas. 

**  We  may  see,"  Mr.  Conway  goes  on  to  remark,  "  in  the  fable  reflection  of  a  sacrificial 
age ;  an  age  in  which  the  will  and  word  of  a  god  became  inexorable  fate,  but  also  the 
dawning  conception  of  a  divineness  in  the  mitigation  of  the  law,  which  ultimately 
adds  saving  deities  to  those  which  cannot  be  appeased."  Versions  of  this  story  are 
traced  in  some  of  the  Hindu  writings ;  and  advancing  to  the  discussion  of  Buddhism, 
Mr.  Conway  says,  '*  With  Buddha  the  principle  of  remission  supersedes  that  of  sacrifice. 
His  argument  against  the  Brahmanic  sacrifice  of  life  was  strong.  When  they  pointed 
to  these  predatory  laws  of  nature  in  proof  of  their  faith  that  the  gods  approved  the 
infliction  of  pain  and  death,  he  asked  them  why  th^y  did  not  sacrifice  their  own  children  • 
why  they  did  not  offer  to  the  gods  the  most  valuable  lives.  The  feu^t  was  that  they 
were  outgrowing  direct  human  sacrifices — preserving  self-mortifications — and  animals 
were  slain  in  commutation  of  costlier  offerings."  The  Semitic  story  adduced  is,  of 
course,  that  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  '*  In  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  Mr.  Conway 
writes, ''  the  demand  is  not  remitted,  but  commuted.  The  ram  is  accepted  instead  of 
Isaac.  But  even  so  much  concession  could  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood as  an  allowable  variation  from  a  direct  demand  of  Jahve,  and  so  the  command  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Elohim,  its  modification  by  Jahve.  The  cautious  transfor- 
mation is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  disguises  of  the  Aryan  deities,  who  may  partially 
revoke  as  gods  the  orders  they  gave  as  hawks.  It  would  indicate  a  more  advanced  idea 
if  we  found  Jahve  remitting  a  claim  of  his  own  instead  of  one  made  by  Elohim." 

Thus  too  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Christian  religion  are  brought  under  .the  same 
category  with  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  and  are  made  to  illustrate  the  same  human 
principles.    The  idea,  possibility,  probability,  or  claims  of  revelation  are  untouched. 

I  do  not  enter  the  arena  of  controversy  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Conway  the  character 

and  revelation  of  Jehovah ;  that  would  be  quite  beside  the  mark  in  this  commentary. 

But  standing  on  the  platform  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  wish  thence  to  consider  some  portions 

of  his  theory. 

Now.  while  Jew  and  Christian  have  sufflcient  reason  for  believing  that  certain 
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sacrifices  were  commanded  or  sanctioned  by  Divine  revelation,  as  a  part  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Jewish  people ;  yet  we  find  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  another 
common  to  almost  all  ancient  nations,  and  practised  long  before  the  Israelites  were 
under  Mount  Sinai.  Leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the  present,  the  object  of  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices^  and  the  possible  question  whether  Jehovah  sanctioned  and  regulated  for  the 
Jewish  wOTship  something  which  was  abeady  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  human  nature,  let 
us  test  the  question,  whether  the  practice  of  offering  sacrifice  can  have  had  any  such 
origin  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Conway. 

First,  take  the  central  idea,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Conway  aright,  that  the  principle 
of  forgiveness,  mercy,  is  a  purely  human  attribute,  and  that  it  has  been  winning  its 
way  against  the  principle  of  vindictiveness  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  in  the 
struggle  of  the  noble  against  the  ignoble  in  the  moral  world.    I  fail  to  read  this  fact  in 
the  history  either  of  the  race  or  of  the  individual.     The  principle  of  retaliation, 
vindictiveness,  we  find  to-day  as  robust  as  when  the  earliest  pages  of  history  were 
penned.      Purely  human,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
seems  to  be  an  echo  in  man  of  what  can  be  traced  through  the  brute  creation.    But  is 
mercy,  as  expressed  by  the  forpveness  of  the  injurious  by  the  injured,  of  human  origin 
at  all  ?    Is  it  anywhere  to  be  traced  in  man's  history  apart  from  the  infiuence  of  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  ?    That  there  is  a  germ  of  mercy  in  the  human  constitution,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  otherwise  we  could  not  understand,  appreciate,  or  practise  the  principle  of 
forgiveness  at  all.    But  where  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  do  we  find  the  principle 
contained  in  the  words,  *•  Forgive  your  enemies,**   asserting  itself,  except  in  what 
Christians  hold  to  be  a  Divine  revelation  ?    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Koong-foo-tse 
taught  that  men  should  "do  as  they  would  be  done  by."     But  we  do  not  know 
whence  he  received  his  philosophy ;  possibly,  in  common  with  Gautama  Buddha,  from 
the  teaching  of  pious  Jews  at  the  court  of  Babylon — an  influence  which  may  well 
have  had  a  worldwide  character  (see  Dan.  vi.  25 — 28).    And  *'  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by  **  comes  very  far  short  of  **  Love  your  enemies."    Buddhism,  again,  contains  no 
teaching,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness.    The 
nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  have  met  with,  is  a  story  of  the  queen  S&mawati,  who, 
when  her  enraged  husband  was  about  to  shoot  her  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  looked  at 
him  with  a  smile  of  affection,  and  so  paralyzed  his  arm  that  he  could  not  draw  the 
bow;  an  act  that  was  followed  by  this  wise  piece  of  advice,  "When  you  desire  to 
pacify  anger,  look  upon  the  angered  person  with  love.**    But  thifi  could  only  be  in  the 
case,  like  her  own,  when  love  pre-existed.    And  this  story  is  not  related  by  the 
Buddhists  .to  enforce  forgiveness  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  illustrate  their  doctrine  that 
there  is  a  supernatural  power,  derived  from  merit  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  which 
preserves  its  possessor  from  danger.    Mr.  Conway  states  that  "in  Buddhism  the 
principle  of  remission  supersedes  that  of  sacrifice.^    I  do  not  know  upon  what  quota- 
tions from  Buddhistic  writings  he  would  verify  this  statement.    Certainly  sacrifice  is 
impossible  in  Buddhism,  since  it  forbids  the  taJiing  of  all  life.    But  I  have  no  evidence 
that  that  peculiar  law  of  Buddha  has  any  especial  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
as  a  religious  observance.    And  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  remission,  or  forgive- 
ness, I  am  not  aware  of  a  word — though  it  may  be  that  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
Buddhistic  lore — in  the  teachings  of  Buddha  relating  to  it,  either  as  a  duty  of  man 
towards  man,  or  as  something  to  be  desired  from  a  higher  power.    Indeed,  Buddhism 
acknowledges  no  higher  power  than  man,  and  seeks  not  forgiveness,  but  merit,  by 
which  the  individual  man  may  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  mortality.    That  the  idea  of 
merit,  that  underlies  all  Buddhistic  teaching,  may  originally  have  been  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  remisi^on  of  sins,  is  not  only  possible  but  probable.     But  in  our  present 
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ignorance  of  the  troe  historical  origin  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  this  is  a  suhject,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  be  without  the  scope  of  this  essay.  The  fact  with  regard  to 
Buddhism  as  now  known  is  that,  while  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  historically  present,  it 
has  no  reference  to  remission  or  forgiveness.  Self-sacrifice,  which  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  Buddhism,  is  nowhere  connected  with  remission,  but  merit ;  as  when  Gautama, 
while  a  Bddhisat  (i.e.  a  candidate  for  the  Buddhahood),  yoluntarily  allowed  a  hungry 
tigress  to  devour  him,  in  order  to  save  her  life  and  that  of  her  cubs,  as  a  step  towards 
becoming  a  Buddha. 

In  Hinduism,  agun,  there  is  no  teaching  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  either  as 
between  man  and  man,  or  the  deity  and  man,  except  in  a  very  few  passages  in  some  of 
the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda :  as  Hinduism  progresses,  the  idea  is  lost,  not 
developed.  When  the  head  of  the  cock  is  cut  off  before  the  altar  of  Kfi,li,  there  is  no 
thought  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  the  deity ;  the  general  idea  is,  as  with  the  Buddhist, 
that  merit  will  accrue  on  the  performance  of  a  prescribed  act  of  religion  which  they 
have  learned  from  their  forefathers.  There  are  whole  races  of  men  in  whose  vocabu- 
lary there  is  no  word  for  forgiveness.  The  spirit  of  retaliation  seems  to  be  still  as 
potent  as  ever,  apart  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  successful  struggle  of  the 
principle  of  forgiveness,  as  a  purely  human  attribute,  against  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion, does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  made  out.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  other 
reason  why  the  virtue  of  forgiveness^  theoretically  at  all  events,  holds  so  influential  a 
position  in  the  ethics  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The  Christian  would  maintain 
that  this  virtue  has  been  learned  solely  from  Holy  Scripture  by  the  modems,  and  from 
anterior  Divine  revelation  by  the  ancients. 

Then,  again,  we  have  to  confront  the  theory  that  man,  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  instinct  (and,  of  course,  the  case  of  the  Christian  religion  is  here  included),  has 
formed  no  higher  ideal  of  Divine  justice  than  such  as  is  a  reflection  of  his  own  innate 
sense  of  retaliation  or  vindictiveness.  This,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
quoted  before :  **  In  religion  the  vindictive  principle  has  euphemistic  names ;  it  is  called 
law  and  justice. ...  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood,  is  primitive 
law.  Projected  into  heaven,  magnified  into  the  Divine  majesty,  it  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifier  of  offenders." 

Now,  this  is  a  subject  that  requires  extremely  nice  discrimination.  For  that  the  idea 
of  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  has  been  **  projected,"  so  to  speak,  on  the  Divine  justice 
by  the  short-sightedness  of  man,  there  is  no  doubt  But  that  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
justice  that  underlies  the  Christian  religion  is  the  offspring  of  such  a  principle  in 
man's  heart,  is  a  theory  which  entirely  subverts  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  our  natural  views  of  justice,  equity,  are  not,  of 
course,  in  any  degree  the  children  of  our  natural  impulse  tov^rds  retaliation.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Conway  be  supposed  to  suggest  this.  Equity,  human  justice,  represented  by  the 
ancients  under  the  symbol  of  an  even  balance,  so  far  from  being  the  child  of  the  prin- 
eiple,  or  spirit,  of  vindictiveness,  is  that  which  alone  controls  it.  Justice  determines 
whetber  the  *'  pound  of  fiesh  "  and  the  debt  are  really  in  equipoise ;  justice  stops  a  man 
when  his  instinctive  vindictiveness  sends  him  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy ;  the  laws  of 
England  do  not  allow  a  man  to  retaliate,  but  endeavour  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
justice ;  and  so  when  our  Saviour  said,  *'  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil,"  he 
evidently  meant  that  men  should  curb  the  impetuosity  of  personal  vindictiveness,  and 
leave  their  case  in  the  hands  of  a  more  perfect  justice. 

Man  has  the  power  of  reaUzing  a  perfect,  even-handed  justice,  however  often  and 
however  £ar  he  may  have  abused  the  principle  in  practice.    And  although  he  may  have 
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reflected  his  own  imperfections  on  false  gods,  and  may  have  made  them  yindictiye,  the 
Divine  justice  that  underlies  the  Christian  religion  owns  none  of  this  imperfection,  hut 
is  in  accordance  with  that  perfect  ideal  that  man  is  capable  of  forming,  though  not 
always  of  practising. 

How,  then,  does  the  Christian  religion  regard  the  Divine  justice  in  relation  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  ?  Does  it  impute  to  that  justice  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  and 
then  ''  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  commutation  may  be  secured,  and  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction obtained,"  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of  that  Divine  retaliation  ?  The 
Scripture  does  indeed  say  that  ^'}^y  the  deeds  of  the  Law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justiQed  in  his  sight."  But  this  is  no  threat  of  retaliation ;  for  it  simply  states  a 
self-evident  fact,  that  a  man  cannot  be  both  guilty  and  guiltless.  And  there  is  no  pari 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  says  that  **  the  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifler  of 
offenders."  On  the  contrary,  it  says  that  "  Qtod  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  Justifler  of  the 
ungodly ;  ^  and  it  makes  it  a  part  of  the  justice  of  Qod  that  he  does  forgive  offences^ 
for  ''  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  But  it  will  be  said,  this  act  of 
God's  justice,  in  forgiving  offenders,  is  only  extended,  according  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  in  view  of  the  "  satisfaction  "  made  to  the  Divine  justice  in  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  a  vicarious  offering ;  and  that  a  satisfaction  implies  something 
to  be  satisfied.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  true ;  but  there  is  no  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  represents  the  satisfaction  as  made  to  any  principle  of  retaliation.  And  I 
may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  word  itself, ''  satisfaction,"  though  occurring  in  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  does  not  anywhere  occur  in  that  connection 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  utmost  care  is  needed  in  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  from  the  pulpit,  lest  the  idea  of  retaliation  should  be  inferred.  The  spirit  of 
retaliation  would  make  Gk)d  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  sinner,  whereas  God  "  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner ; "  it  would  represent  the  Deity  as  injured,  whereas  GU>d  cannot 
be  injured.  We  cannot  shut  up  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  under  the  naked  formula, 
that  man  must  be  punished  on  account  of  his  sins  unless  some  one  else  can  be  found  to 
be  punished  for  him ;  that  the  justice  of  God  must  have  suffering  somewhere,  if  man  is 
not  to  suffer.  To  provide  suffering  was  not  the  one  only  object  of  the  atonement ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  balance  suffering  against  suffering  that  the  one  Great  Sacrifice  was  offered. 

To  what,  then,  was  satisfaction  made  ?  It  is  made  to  absolute  justice,  to  the  truth  of 
Gt)d ;  and  it  is  made  not  only  by  the  sufferings,  but  by  the  perfect  life  of  Jesus,  as -the 
perfect  man,  in  obedience  to  the  Law.  Justice — not  retaliation— demands  that  what  a 
man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap.  Man  sows  sin,  and  reaps  the  necessary  results— death, 
the  forfeiture  of  GK)d's  presence.  Man  cannot  be  pardoned  and  restored  on  his  own 
merits.  The  merits  of  another  are  offered  to  him.  The  picture  of  atonement  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  that  of  a  covering  of  sins,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  reconciliation  of 
man  to  God.  In  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  "atonement"  occurs 
once,  and  translates  the  word  which  is  elsewhere  translated ''reconciliation"  (1catdUage\ 
The  satisfaction  on  which  this  covering  of  sins  and  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  based 
embraces  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour  God- 
man.  The  object  in  yiew  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  one,  but 
manifold.  It  was  to  manifest  God  (*' Gtod  manifest  in  the  flesh**);  to  reconcile  man's 
heart  ("You,  that  were  sometimes  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
you  holy  and  imblameable  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight ") ;  to  show  man  that  he  has  a 
Mediator  ("  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ") ;  to 
prove  his  love  ("  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends") ;  to  enter  death  that  he  might  show  man  that  he  is  the  victor  over  it,  as 
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tlie  Firstfhiits  from  the  dead  (^  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  then  is  our  hope  in  vain  ") ;  to 
read  a  lesson  to  other  spheres  ("  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  he  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
GKkI,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  "). 
In  all  this  he  stood  in  man's  place  to  suffer ;  the  *'  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed ; "  ''he  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us."  His  merits  were  so  perfect  that  they  outweighed  all  man's 
demerits,  so  that  for  his  sake  man  can  be  justified  and  accepted  according  to  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Nay,  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  too  wonderful,  too  mys- 
teriously great,  too  deep  to  be  gauged  by  man ;  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  its  depths ;  nor 
had  even  the  inspired  apostle,  who  wrote,  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qod !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out  1  '*  Bnt  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  on  the  part 
of  the  Jehovah  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  sinner,  and 
demanding  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  any  principle  analogous  to  the  human  principle 
of  retaliation — as  though  he  would  demand  the  pound  of  flesh  because  he  could  not 
obtain  the  shelterecl  dove — ^is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  ever  offered  to  the  Christian 
religion,  which  declares  that  the  whole  motive  power  towards  salvation  was  love.  **  Gtod, 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  the  Christian  religion  does  centre  round  a  Sacrifice ; 
and  the  further  fact  remains,  that  not  only  was  the  Jewish  religion  a  religion  of 
sacrifices,  but  that  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  nations  sacrifices  have  been  offered  from  the 
earliest  days  of  historical  man,  and  in  many  cases  up  to  the  present  moment.  What 
has  originally  given  birth  to  the  idea  of  sacrifices  ?  It  is  asked,  **  Are  they  not  substitu- 
tions, that  have  suggested  themselves  to  man,  by  which  to  propitiate  and  avert  from 
himself  the  supposed  Divine  vindictiveness,  which  he  has  euphemized  as  Divine  law  and 
justice  ?  "  The  answer  must  be,  first,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  man  could  invent  the 
system  of  sacrifice.  Suppose  a  man,  in  the  dawn  of  human  reason,  who  should  have  no 
better  idea  of  Divine  justice  than  as  interpreted  by  his  own  innate  vindictiveness.  We 
may  even  suppose  him  to  have  reasoned  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  deity  cannot  be 
just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  guilty ;  that  is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  held  to  be  guilt- 
less unless  his  complete  innocence  is  manifest.  And  to  this  he  adds,  from  his  own 
nature,  that  Nemesis  must  overtake  him.  But  what  is  there  in  human  nature  to  suggest 
to  him  to  make  an  offering  in  blood,  whether  hmnan  or  animal?  He  fears,  it  may  be, 
the  vengeance,  the  vindictiveness,  or  even  the  malignity  of  an  unseen  deity  on  himself. 
But  what  is  there  in  that  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  propitiatory  offering,  a  commutation, 
a  vicarious  satisfaction,  in  lieu  of  his  own  person,  in  blood  ?  Nay,  what  is  there-  to 
suggest  any  offering  of  any  kind?  Human  vindictiveness  might  lead  him  to  hurl  a  dart 
at  the  ima^^ed  deity,  could  he  hope  to  reach  him ;  but  of  what  avail  would  any  kind  of 
offering  be?  Would  he  think  of  bribing  the  deity  not  to  injure  him,  as  he  might  bribe 
an  earthly  judge  ?  Should  such  a  thought  arise  in  his  mind,  it  would  perish  at  the  first 
attempt ;  for  what  man  would  try  twice  to  bribe  an  earthly  judge  who  persistently 
refused  the  bribe  ?  And  what  man,  in  fear  of  an  earthly  judge,  would  think  of  going  to 
his  door  with  the  life-blood  of  his  son,  or  of  the  best  of  his  flock? 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  such  a  primitive  man,  totally  unacquainted,  from  what- 
soever cause,  with  any  portion  of  a  Divine  revelation.  He  embodies  in  his  imagination 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  attributes  of  a  personal  deity,  whom  we  may 
call  Indra.  From  Indra  he  receives  the  bounties  of  the  sun  and  rain  which  mature  his 
harvests,  and  also  the  floods,  torrents,  tempests,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  which  make 
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him  fear.  He  mirrounds  this  deity  with  a  moral  atmosphere  of  inflexible,  uncompromis- 
ing remorselessness— the  moral  shadow,  we  may  say,  of  the  character  he  attaches  to  the 
physical  heavens.  Suppose,  then,  that  one  day,  when  he  and  his  sons  are  reaping  their 
harvest,  their  great  desire  being  for  a  cloudless  heaven  to  dry  their  sheaves,  an  ominous 
cloud  gathers ;  the  heavens  are  soon  black,  the  forked  lightning  darts  with  angry  quiver 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  from  cloud  to  earth  ;  the  thunder  seems  to  split  the  firmament 
in  rage ;  till  out  darts  a  forked  tongue  of  flame,  and  slays  his  youngest  son  at  his  feet. 
Will  he  r^^ard  this  as  Indra's  retaliation  on  account  of  some  ofifence  he  has  been  guilty 
of?  Suppose  it  is  so.  What  would  human  nature  suggest  to  him  to  do  in  order  to  escape, 
if  possible,  Indra's  further  vindictiveness  ?  Is  there  anything  in  his  nature  that  would 
lead  him  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  eldest  son,  and,  hurling  him  on  a  pile  of  faggots,  to  con- 
sume his  body  with  fire,  as  a  holocaust,  to  appease  the  supposed  wrath  of  Indra,  and  so, 
\mder  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  substitute  of  the  greatest  worth  in  his  estimation,  to  ward 
off  danger  from  himself?  Would  he  be  likely  to  fling  the  blood  of  his  lamb  or  his  kid 
towards  the  heavens,  under  the  ideaof  sheltering  himself  from  Indra's  retaliative  stroke? 
Or  could  anything  in  his  own  nature  suggest  to  him  that  Indra  required  some  voluntary 
sacrifice  ?  We  cannot  touch  even  the  elements  of  such  a  thought  in  plan's  nature,  much 
less  trace  their  development.  There  is  nothing  whatever,  surely,  in  human  nature  to 
suggest  such  thought  or  action. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  sacrifice  which  man  lias  always  understood— self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  another.  Mr.  Conway's  illustrations  would  seem  to  me  to  touch  this  thought 
rather  than  the  idea  of  commutation  by  sacrifice.  History  is  full  of  this  phase  of 
sacrifice.  When  Gautama  Buddha,  as  related  above,  was  pictured  as  giving  his  body  as 
food  to  the  tigress,  the  idea  was  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  starving  animal  and  her 
young.  The  bravery  of  Horatius  Cocles,  though  his  life  was  spared,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  same  thought.  There  if  the  idea  of  substitution :  but  it  is  a  substitution  in  the 
sacrifice  of  one's  self  at  one's  own  hands  for  the  salvation  of  another.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  man  can  understand.  But  the  idea  of  thrusting  forward  a  substitute  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  one's  self  is  foreign  to  man's  innate  nobility. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  will,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  try  to  realize  what  there 
is  in  man  that  would  lead  him  of  his  own  accord  to  offer  the  life  of  a  bullock,  a  sheep, 
a  goat)  or  a  dove,  to  propititate  the  Divine  justice.  But  it  has  been  done  in  all  ages. 
How  has  the  custom  originated  ? 

It  hat  arisen  about  the  world-sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  was  a  self-sacrifice  of  the 
highest  conceivable  import;  but  it  involved  the  shedding  of  a  life.  And  that  one 
Sacrifice,  coupled  with  the  life,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  all  its 
bearings  the  most  significant  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Should  not,  then,  the  world  of  all  time  be  educated  for  that  one  great  central  '*  mystery 
of  godliness,''  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  by  ^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the  outwaid 
drcumstance  of  which  was  the  life-shedding  of  Jesus  on  Calvary  ? 

The  world  has  often  been  divinely  taught  by  signs ;  and  the  deeper  the  degradation 
of  man,  the  simpler  and  more  pointed  the  sign.  Jeremiah,  with  his  *'  marred  girdle,"  his 
•*  potter's  clay,"  his  "  good  and  evil  figs ; "  Ezekiel,  with  his  "  tile,"  his  ••  razor,"  his  *'  staff 
upon  his  shoulder,"  and  his  *'  seething-pot,"  are  fi&miliar  examples.  In  these  days  of  the 
C^stian  Church  we  are  taught  by  a  very  significant  symbol  to  realize,  as  we  look  upon 
it,  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross ;  a  symbol  appointed  by  his  own  words  and 
acts—"  lluB  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  breaking  of  bread  and  the  eating  it,  the 
pouring  out  of  wine  and  the  drinking  it,  are  the  symbol  under  which  we  are  to  **  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

But  how  was  the  world  to  be  educated  in  prospect  of  that  Sacrifice?    The  great 
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central  feci  to  be  taught  was — the  shedding  of  a  life  the  salvation  and  life  of  the  world. 
We  are  taught  now  to  look  upon  that  Sacrifice  at  a  meal,  because  the  atoning  power 
must  always  be  connected  with  the  life-giving  power.  The  eating  of  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  wine  are  signs  distinct  enough  to  keep  the  world  in  memory  of  the  fact  and 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Life  of  the  world.  The  Lord's  Supper  is,  moreover, 
a  iMidge  of  history,  taking  us  back  by  unerring  steps  to  the  hour  of  its  institution,  and 
the  hour  of  Christ's  agony.  But  to  prepare  the  world  for  this  great  idea,  to  perpetuate 
through  succeeding  generations,  before  the  event,  an  expectation  of  the  coming 
"  mystery,"  something  more  distinct  was  appointed. 

To  take  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  a  starting-point,  we  find  under  that  dispensation 
the  great  analogue  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  system  of  sacrifice.  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  saying  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  a 
figure  of  Christ.  Then  also  the  symbol  was  connected  with  a  meal;  or  had  in  every 
case  at  least  some  reference  to  food.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  whole  burnt  offering, 
either  the  priests  and  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  priests  alone,  solemnly  ate  the 
ofiering,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  in  **  the  holy  place."  Nor  was  the  animal  sacrifice 
the  only  sacrifice :  the  "meat  offering"  (minchah)  was  as  truly  a  sacrifice  as  the  lamb, 
part  being  also  consumed  in  the  holy  fire,  and  part  eaten  by  the  priest.  Every  animal 
sacrifice  was  an  animal  or  bird  used  for  food.  But  to  the  ritual  of  the  animal  sacri- 
ficial meal  was  added  a  most  elaborate  ritual  as  to  the  previous  slaying  of  the  animal 
itself,  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  the  offerer  putting  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  and  being  taught  to  regard  the  sacrifice  as  a  picture  of  atonement,  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  which  was  a  covering,  or  a  hiding  of  sin ;  and  the  blood  was  called  the  blood 
of  the  covenant.  Thus,  while  the  lesson  of  life  by  food  is  the  same  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  symbol  of  breaking  of  bread  in  token  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord's  body  is  replaced  by  a  much  more  powerful  symbol  in  the  slaying  of  the  animal 
that  supplies  the  feast,  and  the  solemn  sprinkling  of  its  blood.  The  two  ordinances 
are  from  the  same  hand ;  and  while  we  see  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  symbolism  in 
the  commemorative  Supper  of  the  Lord,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  power 
in  the  parallel  symbolism  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  prospective  Old  Testament 
dispensation. 

But  for  the  Jews  to  realize  that  power  they  must  have  been  instructed  in  the  £ict 
that  God  would  provide  a  greater,  a  perfect  atonement  in  the  person  of  the  long- 
promised  Messiah.  They  must  have  had  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  the 
"  covenant "  meant.  The  Eucharistic  service  of  the  Church  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
could  have  no  meaning  for  the  man  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Nor  can  we  conceive  the  intelligent  and  devout  Jew  seeing  in  the  more  blood 
and  death  of  an  animal  a  covering  for  his  sin.  The  Jew  was  not  taught  that  the  death 
of  the  animal  was  accepted  instead  of  his  punishment ;  but  he  was  instructed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  foreshadowing  of  a  perfect  Offering  to  come.  This  may  not  be  .apparent 
on  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  New  Testament  commentary  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  question.  **  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins ; "  the  first  tabernacle  was  *' a  figure  for  the  time  then  present ; "  ''the 
Law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image''  (or  full 
revelation)  **  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by 
year  continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.**  This  is  not  a  contradiction  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  an  expHeination  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of  Moses  we 
know,  through  our  Saviour's  own*  words,  that  he  saw  through  and  beyond  the  type 
to  the  Antitype :  **  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me :  for  he  wrote 
of  me ; "  as  of  Abraham,  that  he  "  saw  Christ's  day,  and  was  glad."   That  the  sacrifices 
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were  nothing  in  themselves  is  a  lesson  constantly  hronght  before  the  Jews.  '*  To  what 
purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  &t  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats.*'  That  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  was  efficacious 
in  itself  for  atonement  as  an  opus  operatum,  was  man's  perversion  of  the  truth ; 
a  perversion  that  is  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  of  human  nature,  of  which  every 
age  testifies  that  it  will  hold  tenaciously  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and  with 
difficulty  maintain  its  spirit  The  Jew  was  never  taught  that  the  slaying  or  offering 
of  the  animal  was  an  atonement  in  itself.  Neither  the  animal  nor  the  minchah  was  a 
substitute  for  something  else — a  commutation,  but  a  foreshadowing,  an  educating  of 
the  world  for  tbe  appreciation  of  the  one  atonement.  As  the  sabbatical  divisions 
of  days  and  years  were  to  familiarize  Israel  with  the  idea  of  a  final  rest ;  as  the  cities 
of  refuge  were  to  fi&miliarize  them  with  the  idea  of  salvation ;  as  the  most  remarkable 
institution  of  the  goel,  the  kinsman-redeemer,  was  to  familiarize  them  with  the  idea 
of  redemption ; — so  the  most  elaborate  ritual  of  sacrifice  was  to  train  them  for  the 
expectation  of  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  on  the  cross,  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world.    It  was  the  great  sacrament  of  the  old  world. 

Thus,  then,  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  seems  very  evident;  and 
its  origin,  with  that  of  all  its  most  remarkable  accompaniments,  was  Divine.  The  further 
question  now  arises.  What  was  the  origin  of  other  and  previous  sacrifices  ?  First  of  all, 
the  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  connected  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  was  not  originated 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Jethro,  before  the  institutions  of  Mount  Sinai,  *'  took 
a  burnt  offering  (olah)  and  sacrifices  (zebachim)  for  God."  These  are  the  same  words 
that  are  in  use  afterwards  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  And  Aaron  came,  and  all 
the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  Ood  "  (Exod.  xviii.  12) 
— ^not  an  ordinary,  hut,  no  doubt,  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  old-worid  sacrament.  Again, 
Jacob,  on  the  eve  of  his  memorable  parting  with  Laban,  ''offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread."  The  sacrifice  here,  again,  was  the 
z^Hieh;  and  was  not  the  " eating  bread "  the  same  sacrificial  feast?  Noah  also  on 
coming  out  of  the  ark  "builded  an  altar"  (mizbeach,  from  zahach,  to  slay),  "  and  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl "  (t.e,  such  as  were  eaten), "  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  (ploth)  on  the  altar."  Of  Abel  also,  in  the  very  first  generation  of  historical 
men,  we  know  that  he  "  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof,"  as 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord ;  and  why  was  his  offering  acceptable  but  that  it  was  brought 
in  obedience  to  Ood's  own  express  direction  ? 

The  animals  sacrificed  were  always  food  animals.  Twice  the  sacrifice  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  meal.  And  in  Exodus, "  to  hold  a  feast "  and  "  to  sacrifice  "  seem 
to  refer  to  the  same  event.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  that 
the  pre-Mosaic  sacrifices  were  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. The  ''clean"  animals  used  for  sacrifice  were  so  used  5eoatiM  they  were 
the  animals  used  for  food.  (The  theory,  it  may  be  observed,  that  animal  food  was 
not  used  before  the  Deluge  seems  to  rest  on  no  foundation  whatever.)  And  if  food  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  d^iys  of  Adam,  as  food  is  now  con- 
secrated by  the  words  of  Jesus  himself  to  the  same  worship  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
where  shall  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  that  significant  feast,  and  the  ritual  of  its 
observance,  but  in  Jehovah  himself? 

It  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  a  confirmation  of  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  to  note 
here  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  probably  every  point,  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  renewal  of  former  Divine  directions  as  to  the  externals  of  worship.  The  leading 
ft  atures  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  reformation  than 
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of  an  initial  institution.  Thus  the  rerj  form  and  character  of  the  tabernacle  itself, 
and  after  it  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  were  precisely  the  same  as  we  now  find  in  many 
Hindu  temples.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Hindus  copied  at  any  time  the  form  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  or  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  Rather  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Hindus  still  perpetuate  what  was  the  most  primitive  form  of  a  temple 
for  Diyine  w(^8hip,  the  f&ne  with  its  two  rooms  and  the  surrounding  court ;  and  that 
that  form  was  reinstituted  xmder  Mount  Sinai.  Nor  was  there  anything  new  in  the 
Aaronic  priesthood:  Melchizedek  was  a  cohen;  Jethro  was  a  cohen*  Then,  again,  as 
to  the  sacrifices,  the  minchcLh  is  still  the  daily  offering  in  the  Hindu  temple ;  food  is 
offered  before  the  idol  in  the  inner  room  of  the  fane,  a  handful  is  consumed  on  the 
sacrificial  fire,  and  the  meal  is  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  same  kind  of  food  offering 
was  made  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  sacrifice  of  food  animals  has  also  been 
perpetuated  by  various  other  nations.  Such  were  the  principal  sacrifices  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among  the  Hindus  there  is  still  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb. 
Some  even  of  the  minutisd  too  of  the  more  ancient  rites  evidently  remained  intact  for 
ages ;  as,  for  instance,  compare  Numb.  xix.  2,  '*  They  shall  bring  thee  a  red  heifer 
.  .  .  upon  which  never  came  yoke,"  with  Ovid  ('  Fasti,'  iii.  376,  376)— 

**  Tollit  hmno  mnnns  ctdBA  prius  ille  javenca, 
QuiB  dederat  nulli  oolla  premenda  jago." 

We  cannot  account  for  these  things  by  supposing  that  the  heathen  nations  learned 
the  rules  of  sacrifice  from  the  Jews.  The  only  rational  supposition  is  that  they 
retained  many  of  the  externals  of  primitive  worship,  while  the  worship  of  the  Jews 
was  truly  the  primitive  worship  divinely  restored.  Heathen  religious  rites  and  sacri- 
fices are  fossils  of  the  old-world  Church  history,  the  exuvicB  of  dead  faiths.  Incru8ted» 
indeed,  they  are  with  superstitions  many  and  grievous,  petrified,  the  true  primitive  life 
long  since  crushed  out  of  them ;  but  yet  unmistakably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
garden  of  the  Lord's,  of  a  primitive  sacrificial  and  sacramental  worship,  the  analogue 
of  that  which  was  again  seen  in  the  days  of  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon. 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  whole  system  of  heathen 
sacrifice,  however  degraded  and  distorted  in  its  present  application,  bears  ample  witness 
to  a  Divine  origin.  The  theory  that  sacrifice  is  an  outcome  of  human  nature  does  not 
bear  examination.  The  fact  that-  man  will  cling  to  the  externals  of  religion  while 
losing  its  spirit,  is  attested  by  all  history.  The  very  existence,  therefore,  of  priest  and 
sacrifice  as  worldwide  facts  would  seem  to  point  back  infallibly  to  a  day  of  pure 
religion  and  a  Ckxi-appointed  worship. 

n. 

Is  there  a  sacrifice,  a  priesthood,  and  an  altar  in  the  Christian  Church? 

This  question  is  so  suggestive,  and  related  to  so  much  that  is  collateral,  that  only 
salient  points  must  here  be  touched  upon,  and  such  as  have  reference  to  what  has  gone 
before,  or  this  essay  would  very  soon  exceed  its  due  limits. 

First,  perhaps,  it  is  well  to  guard  one's  self  against  an  idea  too  commonly  expressed, 
that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  "  imperfect."  The  thought  has  arisen  around  the 
expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  **  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle." 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  imperfect,  as  all  human  things  must  be,  even  when  of 
Divine  appointment,  when  compared  with  Christ ;  but  it  was  not  imperfect  as  a  dis- 
pensation. No  ordinance  from  God's  hands  can  be  imperfect.  The  sacrificial  system 
must  have  been  the  very  best  method  of  teaching  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  instituted.    We  must  not,  therefore,  approach  the  words,  "  sacrifice^" 
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"priest,"  "altar,"  with  a  prejudice.  They  were  once  God's  ordinance.  Are  they  so 
still? 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  manifestly  a  modification  of  the  ancient  prospective  sacrificial 
system,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  retrospect  In  what  particulars,  as  regards 
directions  actually  recorded,  does  the  institution  given  under  Mount  Sinai  differ  from 
the  Saviour's  institution?  In  both  the  Saviour  is  typified  by  food  at  a  meal.  But  in 
the  latter  there  is  no  direction  as  to  an  "  offering ; "  neither  is  the  Church  nor  the 
individual  instructed  to  "present"  the  bread  and  the  wine  before  God,  as  under  the 
former  sacrificial  system.  There  is  no  direction  as  to  animal  food ;  indeed,  practically 
it  is  prohibited.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ritual  of  blood.  There  is  no  command  to 
confess  sins  in  connection  with  an  offering,  as  when  under  the  older  dispensation  the 
offerer  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  There  is  no  command  to  burn  a 
portion  of  the  food  in  the  sacred  fire ;  no  sacred  fire  is  vouchsafed.  Hence  no  altar,  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Jewish  altar,  is  required;  nor  is  one  mentioned  by  the 
Saviour.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  a  priest ;  those  who  were  commanded  to  per- 
petuate the  ordinance  were  not  called  cohens  by  Christ,  but  "  apostles,"  missionaries. 
Nearly  all  the  actual  ancient  sacrificial  duties,  both  of  priest  and  people,  were  practically 
abrogated  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  only  point  authoritatively  pre- 
served being  the  partaking  of  the  mincluih  with  wine.  The  Lord's  Supper,  then,  in 
that  it  is  a  typical  feast,  a  part  of  the  ancient  feast,  picturing  the  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  the  world — "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you ; " 
"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant " — ^has  most  distinctly  a  sacrificial  aspect ;  but 
it  is  denuded  of  almost  all  the  observances  peculiar  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  feast  It 
points  to  the  same  offering  as  the  old-world  sacrifices,  and  by  the  same  method,  but 
accompanied,  as  it  is  apparently  intended  to  be,  with  much  less  elaborate  circumstance. 
An  adaptation,  however,  of  the  more  ancient  sacrificial  system  it  most  manifestly 
is ;  such  an  adaptation  as  seemed  to  him,  who  is  the  All-wise,  best  fitted  for  the 
edification  of  the  future  Church. 

But  is  it  not  evident  that,  by  the  method  of  our  Saviour's  institution,  many  details 
were  left  to  be  otherwise  determined  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  matter, 
the  form,  and  the  intention  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  there  is  no  direction  as  to  the 
how,  the  when,  or  the  where.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every,  the  most  minute, 
particular  was  provided  for  by  Divine  ordinance.  Time,  place,  person,  and  manner  are 
most  exhaustively  described.  But  our  Saviour  did  not  in  like  manner  appoint  the 
priest,  the  vestments,  the  accompaniments,  the  ritual  of  the  Holy  Meal.  The  com- 
mission, "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  was  given  to  the  sacred  society  of  apostles, 
or  missionaries,  who  afterwards  received  that  further  commission,  '*  Gk>  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  They,  therefore,  were  the  first 
celebrants;  but  their  exact  method  of  procedure  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
They  were  inspired  men;  had  they  subsequently  any  Divine  directions?  All  we 
know  on  this  matter  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xi.  Were  the  apostles  left  to  their  private 
judgments  as  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  suitable  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper?  or  were  they  divinely  directed?  We  cannot  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  separated  from  the 
agapos  ^^^  administered  at  a  special  service ;  that  at  this  service  there  were  customs 
which  seem  to  be  a  modified  revival  of  the  customs  of  tbe  ancient  sacrificial  system, 
notably  the  confession  of  sins  by  the  congregation,  and  the  public  declaration  of  God's 
acceptance  on  repentance.  It  could  not  have  escaped  the  early  Christians,  especially 
the  Jewish  converts,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  (established,  too,  as  it  had  been,  during  the 
observance  of  the  most  significant  and  important  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feasts)  was  a 
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retrospective  adaptation  of  the  once  prospectiye  sacrifice.  We  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore— though  we  know  not  the  exact  customs  of  the  apostles  themselves — that  we 
should  early  read  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  the  Christian  priest,  the  Christian  altar. 
The  ''  elements  *'  of  the  feast  were  a  continuation  of  the  "  meat  offering,"  the  minchah, 
part  of  every  former  sacrifice ;  the  presbyter,  elder,  or  president,  who  served  at  the 
table,  though  not  a  priest  of  the  Aaronic  line,  yet  might  well  be  called,  in  a  certain 
though  modified  sense,  a  priest ;  and  the  table  at  which  he  served,  though  no  longer 
the  seat  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  sprinkled  with  blood,  was  to  the  Christian  what  the  altar 
had  been  to  the  Jew — that  from  which  he  fed  on  the  picture  of  Christ.  And  I  cannot 
doubt,  on  a  candid  examination  of  the  expression,  though  I  once  held  to  the  ooutrary, 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Heb.  xiil.  10,  **  We 
(Christians)  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  taber- 
nacle." True  it  is  that  Christ's  divinity  is  the  actual  altar  of  the  universe,  which 
upheld,  sustained,  and  sanctified  the  humanity  of  Jesus  in  his  sacrifice  of  himself;  yet, 
as  the  Jewish  altar  was  that  which  held  the  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  to  come,  and  from 
which  the  Jew  ate  the  emblematic  feast,  so  the  holy  table  from  which  we  Christians 
feed  in  memory  of  Christ's  death,  is,  in  a  parallel  though  modified  sense,  an  altar.  To 
refuse  to  the  Qiristian  Church,  then,  the  very  names  of  sacrifice,  priest,  and  altar  would 
seem  almost  to  be  to  deny  the  propriety  and  solemnity  of  the  words  under  the 
earlier  dispensation,  and  to  interfere  materially  with  our  understanding  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  our  Saviour's  institution  as  an  adaptation  of  the  divinely  appointed  sacrificial 
system  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Yet  as  different  views  may,  no  doubt,  lawfully  be  taken  as  to  the  intention  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  silence  at  the  moment  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  wo 
should  surely  allow  that  latitude  of  thought  to  others  who,  like  ourselves,  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity. 

What  is  the  error  that  has  grown  up  about  the  words  "sacrifice,"  "priest,"  and 
"  altar  "  ?  It  is  idolatry ;  that  is,  making  the  picture  more  than  a  picture.  When  the 
Jew  believed  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  take  away  sin,  he  perverted 
the  truth  and  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  when  the  Christian  holds  that  there  is  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  he  equally  abuses  the  truth  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the  ordinance.  It  is  the 
confounding  of  the  inward  spiritual  grace  in  the  sacraments  with  the  rite  itself  that  has 
been  at  the  root  of  the  cMef  of  the  religious  errors  of  mankind.  The  inward  spiritual 
grace  is  the  apprehension  and  appropriation  by  the  intelligence  and  the  affections  of 
that  which  the  outward  observance  typifies,  and  therefore  to  the  faithful  the  actual 
reception  of  its  benefit ;  and  the  observance  itself,  when  rightly  understood,  becomes 
an  instrument  in  arousing  that  apprehension,  as  well  as  a  pledge  and  means,  by  virtue 
of  its  institution,  of  our  receiving  that  grace.  But  to  make  a  sacrament  an  opus 
operatum,  to  convert  the  image  into  that  which  it  represents,  is  idolatry.  It  is  this 
astounding,  though  truly  human,  error  that  plunged  the  ancient  world  into  heathenism, 
the  Jewish  world  into  Pharisaism,  and  the  Christian  world  into  what  is  now  conmionly 
called  Popery.  The  Mi  of  the  intelligence  when  the  floods  of  superstition  are  let  in 
upon  the  soul,  is  great  indeed ;  so  that  a  man  can  even  hold  the  blasphemous  doctrine 
that  the  blessed  Redeemer  can  become  incarnate  in  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  that  the 
body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  digested  in  the  human  stomach. 
This  is  a  fall  sorer  than  any  fall  on  record  of  the  Jews ;  however  much  we  may  pity 
their  xmbelief,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  Jew  ever  taught  that  every  Passover 
lamb  and  every  victim  brought  to  the  altar  was  God  incarnate ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  true 
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of  the  Christian  element  of  sacrifice,  it  must  have  been  true  of  the  Jewish.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  reformers  of  the  English  Church  expunging  the  word  '*  altar  "  &om  the 
Prayer-book,  when  we  know  how  the  idea  of  the  Christian  altar  was  perverted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  grossest  idolatry.  But  in  meeting  the  doctrinal  errors  that  have 
entwined  themselves,  like  Laocoon's  snakes,  around  the  Christian  altar,  it  is  surely 
not  necessary  for  us  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fieust  that  our  Saviour  did  perpetuate  for 
the  Church  the  principle  and  method  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  feast ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  some  sense  at  least,  we  have,  as  the  Church  seems  from  very  early  times  to 
have  expressed  herself,  a  sacrifice,  a  priest,  and  an  altar ;  always  remembering  that,  in 
reference  to  sacrifice,  that  sense,  as  defined  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  others  in  the  early 
Church,  who  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  is  that  it  is  a ''  commemorcUion  of  a 
sacrifice  "  (vide  St.  Chrysostom  on  Heb.  x.  9). 

The  points  to  be  kept,  then,  constantly  and  prominently  before  the  Church  are ; 
first,  that  we  must  not  misinterpret  the  character  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice  itself;  second, 
that  we  must  maintsdn,  as  a  truth  for  all  time,  that  an  image  of  a  thing  cannot  be  the 
thing  itself;  and  third,  that  as  the  Jewish  sacrifice  was  not  truly  in  itself  propitiatory, 
but  only  the  figure  and  pledge  of  propitiation  and  spiritual  life,  so  there  is  no  pro- 
pitiation, but  only  a  figure  and  pledge  of  the  propitiatory  and  life-giving  office  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  And  then  we  need  not  fear  to  use  the  Old  Testament  terms,  as 
in  one  instance  appears  to  me  to  have  been  done  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for 
designedly  parallel  Christian  ordinances. 

Ajad  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be,  that  the  Church  still  has,  in  a 
reasonable  though  modified  sense,  not  an  offering  for  sin,  but  still  a  sacrifice,  which 
the  Church  of  England  calls  a  **  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 
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BT  THB 

REV.  PROFESSOR  ALFRED  CAVE,  B.A. 

That  man  of  steel,  as  he  was  called,  Origen,  the  greatest  of  the  great  Fathers  of 
Alexandria,  had,  to  judge  from  bis  Eclogues  and  his  Homilies  on  Leviticus,  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  ritualistic  sections  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
The  circumstantial  and  realistic  observances  of  the  Jew,  based  upon  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  Levltical  injunctions,  were  considered  by  Origen  both  inappropriate 
and  useless.  Nay,  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  diversified  rubric  made,  he  thought, 
cavillers  and  infidels ;  for  it  led  some,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  "  despise  the  Law  as  a 
vile  thing  unworthy  of  the  Creator,"  and  others  to  "  impiously  condemn  the  Creator 
himself  who  could  ordain  such  vile  commands.*'  Hence  his  so-called  spiritual  sense— 
a  gross  misnomer,  unless  the  spiritual  is  synonymous  with  the  imaginative — was 
Origen's  great  panacea  for  all  the  apparent  inanities  of  the  sacred  records,  the  infallible 
harmonizer  of  all  its  seeming  contradictious.  And  his  talented  lead  has,  alasl  been 
followed  by  only  too  many  eminent  successors.  It  was  but  an  application  of  the  same 
method  of  forcibly  squaring  Law  with  Gospel,  when  in  the  next  age  such  moulders  of 
opinion  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose  descended — the  former  to  expound  in  his  treatise, '  De 
Isaak  et  Anima,'  the  simple  fact  of  Rebekah's  filling  her  pitcher  at  the  well,  as  '*  the 
soul  descending  to  the  fountain  of  wisdom  to  draw  the  discipline  of  pure  knowledge," 
and  the  latter  to  find  a  reference  in  circumcision  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  qum 
desideria  camalia  avfert.  Even  when  the  reign  of  Augustine  in  Biblical  hermeneutics 
gave  way  before  the  influence  of  that  delicate  exegete,  Isidore  of  Hispala,  whose  work, 
*  De  AUegoriis,'  became  a  type  of  scriptural  exposition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  virtually 
the  same  allegorizing  principle  which  was  advocated  and  exemplified.  Nor  was  the 
case  different  at  the  Reformation.  When,  at  that  epoch,  the  close  study  of  Scripture 
became  a  vital  necessity  for  the  consolidation  of  belief,  the  writings  of  Melancthon  and 
Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  abundantly  testify  to  the  predominant  fondness  for 
"  spiritualizing ; "  whilst  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
further  ^tnesses  to  the  potency  of  these  revered  leaders,  until  spiritualizing  blossomed 
into  such  amusing,  if  not  appalling,  extravagances  as  are  to  be  found  in  Coccejus  and 
his  school.  To  Lund,  for  example,  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  was  a  type  of  the  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse ;  its  supernatural  greenness  was  a  type  of  Christ's  supernatural  con- 
ception ;  the  mystery  of  its  sprouting  a  type  of  the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin ;  the  night  of  its  blossoming  was  a  type  of  the  night  in  which  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Christ  occurred ;  there  were  three  things  on  the  rod,  after  the  miracle,  which 
were  not  there  before — leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  whereby  the  threefold  work  of  the 
Redeemer  is  prefigured ;  and,  not  to  linger  further  upon  this  illustration,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rod  within  the  holy  of  holies  we  have  foreshadowed,  he  supposed,  the 
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passing  of  the  risen  Christ  into  the  heavenfi,  there  to  await  the  advent  of  his  elect.^ 
Could  exegetical  caprice  go  further? 

That  this  '*  spiritualizing  "  method  of  interpretation  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disre- 
pute  is  due  to  an  unexpected  source  of  enlightenment.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  good,"  and  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  one  of  the  good  things  which  the  ill  wind  of  rationalism,  with  its 
microscopic  and  carping  criticism  of  the  letter,  has  blown  to  the  Christian  Church. 
When  the  rationalists  frigidly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a  collection 
of  the  historical  records  of  Judaism,  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  collection  of 
the  archives  of  Greece  say,  or  Rome,  the  Church  could  at  least  cheerfully  accept  one 
part  of  the  contention,  and  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  was  a  historical  record.  Thus 
the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  studied  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  its  connection  with  the 
New.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  considered  at  least  as  worthy  of  examina- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  Christianity,  as  the  sacred  books  of 
Mahomet  or  Zoroaster,  Eakya-Mouni  or  Buddha.  In  fact,  it  is  now  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  the  most  repulsive  details  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  the  prophets,  are  facts  in  religious  history  deserving  of  close 
investigation  as  such.  Largely  thanks  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  rationalistic 
movement,  the  Jews  are  now  seen  to  have  had  a  distinctive  religion  of  contemporary  as 
well  as  prospective  value. 

To  trace  the  outline  of  that  Old  Testament  feith,  to  authenticate  the  credibility  and 
the  historical  character  of  its  records,  to  contrast  that  faith  with  the  other  religions  of 
the  world,  to  demonstrate  its  advance  upon  the  creeds  of  heathendom  and  towards  the 
creed  of  Christ, — such  a  task  of  elucidation,  comparison,  and  defence  is  one  of  the  press- 
hig  needs  of  our  day,  to  be  satisfied  only  by  the  use  of  all  modem  appliances,  and  in 
view  of  all  modem  scholarship.  One  prominent  phase  of  that  Old  Testament  religion  is 
that  of  Mosaism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  as  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Further,  of  Mosaism  the  Levitical  sacrifices  form  no  unimportant  section. 
To  study  the  nature  and  significance  of  these  Levitical  sacrifices,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  in  their  connection  with  Christianity,  is  the  aim  of  this  introduction. 
In  other  words,  our  purpose  is  to  prosecute  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Law  which  bear  upon  these  sacrifices,  and  to  see  whither  such  interpretation 
will  conduct  us.  The  Levitical  sacrifices  will  approve  themselves  a  religious  cultus 
not  unworthy  to  be  designated  Divine. 

The  course  which  will  be  pursued  is  as  follows.  A  classification  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  will  first  be  given.  Next,  some  principles  will  be  deduced  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  by  which  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  will  be  facilitated. 
Thirdly,  an  application  will  be  made  of  the  principles  thus  deduced  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  Fourthly,  the  relation  of  this  sacrificial 
worship  to  that  of  the  patriarchal  age  will  be  pointed  out.  Fifthly,  the  relation  of  this 
sacrificial  worship  to  the  sacrificial  views  of  the  New  Testament  will  call  for  some  remark. 
And  lasUy,  a  few  words  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  bibliography  of  the  subject 

And  at  this  point  the  writer  may  advisedly  call  attention  to  the  different  standpoint 
he  here  assumes  to  that  occupied  in  his  work  upon  *  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacri- 
fice.' To  put  that  standpoint  briefly,  he  would  say  that,  whereas  his  view  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  was  previously  more  analytic,  he  aims  in  this  introduction  at  a  synthesis,  at 
building  up  into  a  consistent  whole  the  numerous  details  of  the  Mosiuc  ritual,  and  dis- 

>  Lnndius,  'Die  alten  jndisohen  Heiligthumer,  Gk)tte8dienste  und  Gewohnheiten 
dargestellet'  Hamburg,  1695,  1698, 1704, 1712;  edited  and  annotated  by  Wolf,  in  a  new 
edition,  issued  in  1738. 
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playing  thereby  the  salient  and  instructive  characteristics  of  the  Levitical  sacrificial 
cxiltos.  Let  the  writer  state,  however,  once  for  all,  that  where  he  has  expressed  any 
details  of  that  cultus  in  as  fitting  and  accurate  language  as  he  is  capable  of  in  his  earlier 
work,  he  has  not  gone  about  to  seek  a  new  dress  for  old  feuits,  but  has  freely  used  his 
previous  materials.  Where,  therefore,  passages  occur  in  inverted  commas,  without  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  an  author,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  writer  quotes  from  his 
earlier  work. 

A.  The  Classificatiok  of  the  Levitical  Sacrifices. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  numerous  sacrificial  rites  of  the  old 
covenant  with  some  accuracy.  An  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  a  classification  is 
a  precise  definition  of  *' sacrifice."  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most 
general  term  for  sacrifice  is  qorhan.  This  word  was  employed  in  the  Law  to  describe 
the  genus  of  which  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  were  species.  It  is  expressly  predicated  of 
the  burnt  offering,  the  peace  offering,  the  thank  offering  and  the  votive  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering,  the  Passover,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nazarite  on  the 
expiry  or  breach  of  his  vow,  the  whole  range  of  national  sacrifices,  the  firstfruits,  and 
even  offerings  made  to  Jehovah  of  the  spoils  of  battle.  Qorhan  is  manifestly  the 
generic  Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  our  English  term  sacrifice.  The  important  thing, 
therefore,  in  defining  *' sacrifice"  in  a  scriptural  sense  is  to  ascertain  the  customary 
Biblical  significance  of  this  term.  Not  to  delay  upon  philological  considerations,  which 
may  be  studied  by  the  curious  in  the  Appendix  to  the  writer's  previously  mentioned 
work,  suffice  it  to  say  that  this  Hebrew  word  is  expressly  used  and  translated  by 
an  unequivocal  Greek  word  in  a  passage  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel* 
That  passage  runs  thus :  "  *Ehy  ilhrp  Mpiowos  ry  rorpi  j>  rp  /inrpi*  Kopfiay,  S  4(mv  9&poy,  t 
iitw  4^  ifiov  <^\i)6ps : "  *'  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  Qorban,  that  is 
to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me"  (Mark  vii.  11).  This 
"  Kopfiapj  i  iffrty  8«pov"  settles  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  technicality  once  for 
all,  at  the  same  time  as  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  word  throws  light  upon  the  unfilial 
pleading  alluded  to.  Qorhan,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word  sacrifice  in 
general,  is  a  g\ft  to  God.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  is  identicaL  A  sacrifice  in  the 
Levitical  sense  was  a  gift,  or  offering,  or  presentation  made  to  Jehovah.  Ewald  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  call  abstinence  from  labour  upon  the  sabbath  a  sacri- 
fice of  rest ;  nor  would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch  to  call 
obedience  to  the  legal  injunctions  concerning  the  seventh  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee 
by  the  name  of  sacrifice,  or  to  regard  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Levitical  laws  of 
food  a  self-denial  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  a 
distinction  was  perceptible.  A  sacrifice,  in  the  legal  sense,  was,  it  is  true,  a  presentation 
to  Jehovah.  But  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  a  presentation  could  not  be  indis- 
criminately made  either  as  regards  time  or  place.  Especially  is  emphasis  laid  in  the 
Law  upon  the  place  of  presentation.  It  is  at  the  place  where  Jehovah  consents  to 
record  his  Name,  at  the  one  appointed  place  for  Divine  worship,  that  sacrifices  in  the 
stricter  sense  can  alone  be  made.  Whilst,  therefore,  Ewald  is  etymologicaUy  correct,  it 
is  doubted  by  many  whether  he  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Law  when  he 
designates  those  offerings  sacrifices  which  were  not  presented  at  the  one  appointed  place 
where  man  might  meet  with  his  Maker.  It  is  true  that  the  usage  for  which  Ewald 
contends,  according  to  which  prayers,  andjcharity,  and  abstinence,  and  obedience,  may 
be  termed  sacrifices,  is  common  to  the  books  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  application  of  sacrifice  seems  to  be  almost  restricted 
to  offerings  associated  with  the  courts  of  the  Lord.    Kurtz  avoids  the  difficulty  by 
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dividing  the  Levitical  sacrifices  into  Baczifices  in  general  and  altar  sacrifices— an  un- 
necessary distinction,  apt  to  conceal  their  common  significance. 

Defining  sacrifice,  then,  in  accordance  with  both  usage  and  etymology,  as  a  gift,  a 
presentation  to  God,  a  surrender  to  Ghxl  of  what  has  cost  the  offerer  something,  a 
material  embodiment  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  remembering  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  at  least  these  sacrifices  were  associated  with  the  holy  places, — the 
several  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  reference  thereto  will  arrange  themselves  under 
the  following  classes.  There  were  the  national  sacrifices,  or  those  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Jewish  people  by  their  representatives.  There  were  the  official  sacrifices, 
or  the  specific  acts  of  worship  by  presentation  prescribed  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  orders.  And  there  were  the  personal  sacrifices,  which  were  made  by  individual 
suppliants  of  the  Heavenly  Majesty.  To  the  enumeration  of  the  several  varieties  under 
/each  of  these  three  divisions  we  now  proceed, after  uttering  a  proviso.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  we  do  not  mean  those  which  are  recorded  in  Leviticus  simply, 
but  those  contained  in  any  of  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Book  of 
Leviticus  does  not  contain  the  entire  Mosaic  ritual ;  its  legal  provisions  are  supplemented 
by  parts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sharp  separation 
of  the  Leviticus  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  of  very  late  date. 
Apparently,  to  judge  from  the  Jewish  rolls  of  the  Law,  what  we  now  call  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  was  simply  sections  twenty-four  to  thirty-three  of  the  Torah,*  the  first 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

I.  The  national  saobifioeb.  Sacrifice,  as  a  form  of  Divine  worship,  was  not  confined 
under  the  Law  to  individuals,  whether  among  the  priests  or  the  populace.  The  nation 
as  such  was  identified  with  sacrificial  observances.  A  national  rejoicing  was  regarded 
as  possible,  and  therefore  a  national  thank  offering.  The  chosen  people  were  supposed 
to  be  collectively  capable  of  humiliation  and  confession  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  a 
national  atonement.  Similarly,  a  national  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  Jehovah  was 
deemed  to  be  frequently  appropriate,  and  hence  national  burnt  offerings  were  consumed 
in  the  national  behalf.  This  national  identification  with  the  Levitical  sacrifices  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

The  national  offerings  consisted :  1.  Of  the  serial  offerings,  or  those  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  presented  in  the  nation's  behalf.  2.  Of  the  festal 
offerings,  or  the  ceremonial  appropriate  to  the  several  exceptional  days  of  sacrificial 
observance.  3.  Of  the  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  holy  place;  and  4.  Of  some 
extraordinary  offerings  instituted  in  response  to  a  widely  felt  need  for  worship  or 
humiliation  at  extraordinary  seasons. 

1.  The  serial  offerings.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  the  priests  were  bidden  to 
effect,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  the  burnt  offering  of  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  and 
to  present  therewith  its  appropriate  meal  offering  and  drink  offering  (Exod.  xxix. 
38---42 ;  ch.  vi.  1 — i ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3 — 8).  The  presentation  was  made  according 
to  the  customary  ritual  for  burnt  offering.  Prom  the  regularity  of  its  succession  this 
daily  burnt  offering  is  also  called  the  "continual"  or  "continuous"  burnt  offering 
(Exod.  xxix.  42 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  6 ;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  11).  The  only  additional  feature 
of  this  daily  offering  to  which  attention  need  be  called  is  the  probability  of  a  direct 
association  with  the  people  at  large  by  a  peculiarity  of  ritual.  According  to  rabbinic 
tradition,  the  nation  was  expressly  represented  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house  by 
certain  -loyjD  ^efw^  or  permanent  officials,  who  performed  the  customary  rites  of  the 
imposition  of  their  hands  upon  the  victim,  and  its  slaughter.    Should  this  tradition 

^  See  *  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Bible,'  edited  by  Canon  Cook,  *  Leviticus,'  vol.  i 
p.  493. 
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simply  refer  to  the  days  of  Zenibbabel's  temple,  still  that  later  practice  must  point  back 
to  some  earlier  form  of  national  representation.' 

E^ery  sabbath  the  daily  burnt  offering  was  doubled  night  and  morning  (Numb. 
xxviiL  9, 10). 

On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  or  on  the  new  moon  as  it  was  called,  two  young 
bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  the  prescribed  meal  and  drink  offerings,  were 
ordered  to  be  offered,  in  addition  to  the  continuous  burnt  offering ;  a  kid  was  also  to 
be  killed  for  a  sin  offering  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15).  The  new  moon  was  also  emphasized 
by  a  rousing  blast  upon  the  silver  trumpets  (Numb.  z.  10).  Further,  on  the  new  moon 
of  the  seventh  month,  dignified  pre-eminently  with  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  the  Blast 
of  Trumpets,  an  additional  burnt  offering  was  to  be  made  of  a  bullock,  a  ram,  and 
seven  lambs,  in  addition,  that  is,  to  the  offering  of  the  month  and  the  daily  burnt 
offering  (ch.  xxiiL  23 — ^25 ;  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6). 

2.  The  fesUd  offerings.  Following  the  order  of  the  Levitical  calendar,  the  several 
festal  or  solemn  seasons  were  Passover,  the  Paschal  Feast,  and  Pentecost  (or  the 
Passover  cycle),  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  followed  by  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(or  the  cycle  of  the  seventh  month). 

The  Pcusover  cycle.  Even  in  the  first  celebration  of  the  Passover,  amidst  all  the 
idolatry  and  hardship  of  Egypt,  there  were  features  of  sacrificial  import.  It  was  by 
Divine  command  that  a  lamb  or  kid,  a  male  and  physically  immaculate,  had  been 
slain  at  simset  in  every  household,  the  sacred  blood  having  been  sprinkled  with  hyssop 
upon  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  front  door.  Also  it  was  by  Divine  command  that  the 
victim  was  roasted  whole,  and  hastily  partaken  of  with  loins  girt  and  staff  in  hand 
Thus  two  features — the  blood  ritual  and  the  sacred  feast — were  not  without  their 
sacrificial  reference.  And  this  reference  was  made  yet  more  distinct  when  the  per- 
petual celebration  of  the  Passover  was  enjoined  imder  altered  conditions,  and  when  the 
solemn  feast  of  expectation  became  the  solemn  feast  of  reminiscenoe.  Instead  of  being 
slain  at  home,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
instead  of  being  sprinkled  upon  the  doorway  of  the  offerer,  it  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (comp.  Exod.  xii. ;  Deut.  xvi.  1 — 8 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  16  ; 
XXXV.  11;  also  Exod.  xiii.  3—10;  xxxiv.  18—21;  ch.  xxiii.  4 — 8;  Numb.  ix.  1—14; 
xxviii.  16—26). 

On  the  morning  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  namely,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month, 
the  Paschal  Feast  commenced.  It  lasted  seven  days,  the  first  day  and  the  last  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  sabbath ;  that  is  to  say,  work  being  interdicted,  and  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people  at  the  one  place  of  worship  enjoined.  This  feast  is  known 
under  two  names.  It  is  most  frequently  called  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  from  the  circumstance  that  none  but  such  bread  was  eaten  by 
command  throughout  its  course.  It  is  once  designated  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  in 
the  Pentateuch.  In  after  times  these  names  were  retained.  At  this  feast,  in  addition 
to  the  abstention  from  leaven — itself  of  sacrificial  significance — a  peculiar  ritual  was 
ordered  to  be  observed.  Every  day,  after  the  offering  of  the  customary  burnt  offering, 
a  further  offering  by  fire  was  made.  Two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  their 
accompanying  meal  and  drink  offerings,  were  to  constitute  the  festal  burnt  offering,  and 
one  goat  the  sin  offering ;  these  offerings  being  repeated  every  day  of  the  feast.  The 
second  day  of  the  feast  was  also  characterized  by  an  additional  act,  not  a  little  curious. 
Being  the  time  of  early  harvest,  a  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  was  brought  to  the  priest,  who 
**  waved  "  it  before  the  Lord,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering, 

'  See  Carpzov,  < Apparatus  Historioo-Oritious  Antiquitatum  Qentis  Hebraic^'  (1748), 
pp.  109, 110.    Comp.  Keil, '  Handbuoh  der  BibL  Arohilologie,'  sect  76, 1. 
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together  with  a  fifth  of  an  ephah  of  meal  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  (comp.  ch. 
xxiii.  9 — 14 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  17 — 26), 

Fifty  days  after  the  Paschal  Supper  came  the  Feast  of  Harvest — to  use  one  of  the 
several  designations  of  the  final  feast  of  the  Passover  cycle — so  called  from  the  time  of 
its  observance.  Another  name  for  this  feast  was  that  of  Firstfruits,  a  designation  which 
is  self-explanatory.  From  the  fact  that  seven  full  weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse  after  the 
Passover  before  its  celebration,  it  was  also  named  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  possibly  this  name 
refers  to  the  whole  period  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  date  of  its  occurrence  also 
explains  its  later  name,  just  mentioned,  of  Pentecost.  The  feast  lasted  but  a  day,  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  sabbath.  This  feast  again  has  a  special  sacrificial  ritual 
peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of  a  meal  offering,  a  burnt  offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a 
peace  offering :  the  meal  offering  being  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread,  to  be  offered  as 
firstfruits ;  the  burnt  offering  consisting  of  seven  lambs,  one  ram,  and  a  bullock,  together 
with  meal  offerings  and  drink  offerings ;  a  kid  constituting  the  sin  offering,  and  two  lambs 
the  peace  offering.  The  common  details  of  the  ritual  of  presentation  were  observed 
with  two  exceptions — the  two  loaves  and  the  two  lambs  were  simply  waved  before  the 
Lord,  and  were  not  consumed  by  fire ;  they  were  "  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest " 
(comp.  ch.  xxiii.  15—21 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  26—31 ;  Deut.  xvi.  9—12). 

The  cyde  of  the  seventh  month.  The  seventh  month  stood  out  in  strong  relief  in  the 
Jewish  calendar.  It  opened,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  as  if  to 
awaken  the  nation  year  by  year  to  the  high  importance  of  the  days  in  which  its  lot  was 
cast,  and  continued  with  blended  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  bringing  in  due  course  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement^  upon  the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  the  Feast  of  TabemadeSi 
or  Ingathering,  upon  the  fifteenth. 

The  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  peculiarly  sacrificial,  and  although  there  is 
combined  therein  not  only  offerings  referring  to  [national  sins,  but  those  of  an  official 
nature,  it  may  tend  to  clearness  if  that  ritual  be  described  in  order  once  for  alL  "  The 
law  concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement  contains  instruction  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
appropriate  ritual,  and  as  to  its  performance  annually.  The  prescribed  ritual  was  as 
follows :  As  a  sacrifice  for  the  priesthood,  the  high  priest  was  to  bring  a  sin  offering  of  a 
bullock  and  a  burnt  offering  of  a  ram ;  and  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  congregation,  a  sin 
offering  of  two  he-goats  and  a  burnt  offering  of  a  ram.  The  priest  was  to  be  clothed, 
not  in  his  state  costume,  but  in  a  dress  entirely  of  white,  to  be  put  on  after  bathing 
the  whole  body,  and  not  simply  the  hands  and  feet  as  customarily.  This  dress  of  white 
was  not  even  the  plain  official  dress  of  the  ordinary  priesthood,  for  that  had  a  coloured 
girdle.  Lots  were  then  cast  upon  the  two  he-goats— one  lot  for  Jehovah  and  one  for 
Azazel ;  and,  according  as  the  lots  fell,  so  were  they  presented  as  living  sacrifices  before 
the  altar.  The  ceremony  of  the  expiation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  holy  places  then 
commenced.  The  bullock  having  been  slain  as  a  sin  offering  for  himself  and  his  house, 
the  high  priest  filled  the  censer  with  embers  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  with 
incense,  and  placed  the  censer  within  the  vail.  Some  of  the  blood  of  the  ox  was  then 
sprinkled  upon  the  meroy-seat  and  seven  times  upon  the  ground.  Atonement  was 
afterwards  made  for  the  nation.  The  he-goat  was  slain,  and  its  blood,  having  been 
taken  into  the  holiest,  was  sprinkled  as  the  blood  of  the  ox  had  previously  been.  The 
floor  of  the  holy  place  was  next  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the  altars  of  incense  and 
burnt  offering.  The  expiation  of  the  priesthood,  tabernacle,  and  nation  being  now 
performed,  an  exquisitely  symbolic  act  of  forgiveness  was  gone  through.  The  high 
priest  placed  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  confessed  over  it  all  the 
sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people,  and  sent  it  away  by  a  man  who  was  standing 
ready  into  the  desert.    The  high  priest  then  removed  his  white  garments,  purified 
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himself  at  ihe  layer,  and,  having  donned  his  official  robes,  offered  the  burnt  offerings  for 
himself  and  the  people." 

Further,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  time  of  wild  and  often  libidinous  rejoicing  as  it 
was,  had  its  specific  ritual  of  gifts  and  atonement,  adjusted  to  the  several  days  during 
which  it  lasted.  Seven  days  long  were  the  booths  standing  In  the  sacred  court,  and  a 
kind  of  retrogression  was  observed  in  the  sacrificial  procedure.  As  on  the  other  fast 
days,  a  goat  was  daily  offered  as  a  dn  ofifering.  The  number  of  rams  and  lambs  was 
doubled,  being  two  and  fourteen  respectively.  But  it  was  in  the  number  of  bullocks 
that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  feast  appeared.  Seventy  bullocks  in  all  were 
offered,  these  being  so  distributed  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  seven  were  slain, 
eight  on  the  day  preceding,  nine  on  the  day  previous  to  that,  and  so  on,  daily  increasing 
by  one  until  the  total  reached  thirteen,  the  proportion  slaughtered  on  the  first  day 
(comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  16;  ch.  xxiii.  34 — 43;  Numb.  xxix.  12 — 38;  Deut.  xvL  13 — 16; 
xxxi.  10—18). 

8.  The  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  holy  place.  These  offerings  consisted  of  the 
holy  oil  for  the  daily  replenishing  of  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  arranged 
*'  fix>m  evening  to  morning  ^  by  the  priesthood ;  of  the  incense,  peculiarly  compounded, 
and  daily  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar ;  and  of  the  twelve  loaves,  arranged  in  rows,  with 
frankincense  and  libations  of  wine,  to  judge  from  the  furniture  of  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  which  were  laid  before  the  Lord  as  a  memorial  at  the  b^inning  of  every  week, 
and  eaten  by  the  priests  as  ''  a  most  holy  thing  ^  at  the  close.  In  the  present  reference, 
the  significant  fact  in  connection  with  these  offerings  is  that  they  were  national  rather 
than  official,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  For,  the  materials  thereof  were  selected  from 
offerings  representatively  made  by  the  people.  Thus  it  is  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
not  the  priests,  who  are  bidden  to  bring  pure  olive  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  would  seem  also  that  the  constituents  of  the  sacred  incense  were  the  gift  of  the 
people,  seeing  that  in  the  first  instance  they  were  ordered  to  be  provided  by  Moses,  the 
representative  of  the  tribes  at  large  rather  than  of  Levi.  And,  as  r^ards  the  shew- 
bread,  conoeding  that  the  number  of  its  loaves  did  not  point  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  expressly  said,  *' every  sabbath  it  shall  be  presented 
before  Jehovah  continually  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Israeli,  an  eternal  covenant** 
(ch.  xxiv.  8).  Compare  on  the  above  statements,  Exod.  xxvii.  20 ;  ch.  xxiv.  2 ;  Exod. 
XXX.  34—38 ;  xxv.  30 ;  ch.  xxiv.  6—8 ;  Numb.  iv.  7 ;  Exod.  xxvii.  12. 

4.  The  extraordinary  offerings.  Amongst  these  offerings,  in  which  we  see  the 
general  theory  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice  applied  to  unlooked-for  waves  of  national 
sentiment,  whether  penitential  or  eucharistic,  may  be  classed  such  abnormal  offerings 
as  those  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ;  those  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron ;  the 
surrender  of  their  mirrors  by  the  Hebrew  women  for  the  manufacture  of  the  brazen 
laver;  the  sin  offerings  presented  by  the  congregation  in  acknowledgment  of  some 
special  sin  of  national  bearing,  such  as  the  crimes  of  Eorah  and  Achan ;  or  the  multi- 
tude of  sacrifices  slaughtered  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple.  A  very  interesting 
series  of  instances,  showing  as  they  do  a  trial  of  old  ordinances  in  new  conditions,  an 
application  of  the  Law  to  changed  circumstances,  an  apprehension  of  the  spirit  which 
is  nobler  than  an  obedience  to  the  letter ;  and  suggesting,  as  they  undoubtedly  do 
suggest,  a  variety  of  possible  adaptations  of  the  Law  to  religious  ends  not  expressly 
contemplated. 

IL  Thb  official  saobifiobs.  Not  only  did  the  officials  of  the  Jewish  nation  act 
as  the  religious  representatives  of  the  tribes  in  the  manner  just  described,  not  only  did 
they  apiMX)ach  the  Majesty  on  high  as  individual  suppliants  in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described,  but,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  there  were  sacrificial  rites 
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administered  by  them,  neither  in  their  representative  nor  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but  purely  as  officials.  These  rites  pertained  to  the  officials  of  Church  and  State  and 
society  at  large,  and  may  be  conveniently  classified  according  as  they  attached  to  the 
priests,  the  kings,  the  elders,  and  the  ministering  women. 

1.  The  priestly  offerings.  Quite  apart  from  their  almost  endless  duties  as  the 
religious  executive  of  the  Israelites,  there  was  a  distinctive  sacrificial  cultus  which 
belonged  to  the  priests  in  their  exceptional  official  functions.  The  following  enumera- 
tion is  exhaustive.  There  were  special  sin  offerings  to  be  made  by  any  priest  who  had 
inadvertently  erred  in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  calling  (ch.  iv.  3).  There  was  a  specific 
offering  of  meal  to  be  made  by  the  high  priest  daily,  morning  and  evening,  within  the 
outer  vail  (ch.  vi.  14).  The  solemn  expiation  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  opened, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  an  atonement  for  the  officiator  and  the  whole  priestly  order.  At 
the  consecration  of  any  high  priest,  priest,  or  Levite,  characteristic  offerings  were 
enjoined,  varying  in  costliness  and  manner  in  each  case.  Thus  at  the  consecration  of 
a  Levite,  the  lowest  grade  in  the  hierarchy,  there  was  a  consecration  itself  called  a 
sacrifice  (Numb.  viii.  13);  after  a  process  of  purification,  two  young  bullocks  were 
offered,  the  one  for  a  sin  offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering  (Numb.  viii.  5—26). 
At  the  consecration  of  a  priest,  the  intermediate  ecclesiastical  grade,  two  sets  of  three 
acts  were  performed;  in  the  first  place,  the  novice  was  specially  purified,  solemnly 
invested,  and  religiously  anointed ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  triple  sacrifice  was  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf,  consisting  of  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  peace  offering  (Exod.  xxiv,  1 — 37;  xl.  12 — 15;  ch.  viii.  1—36).  At 
the  consecration,  however,  of  the  "anointed  priest,"  or  "the  priest"  par  excellence^ 
afterwards  called  the  "high  priest,"  a  more  elaborate  ceremonial  still  was  ordained, 
occupying  seven  days  instead  of  one,  and,  whilst  consisting  of  the  same  series  of  acts — 
purification,  investiture,  anointing,  and  sacrifice,  this  last  act  showing  as  clearly  as  the 
investiture  with  the  "  golden  garments "  the  exalted  rank  of  the  person  concerned — 
whereas  for  an  ordinary  priest  one  bullock  formed  a  sin  offering,  for  a  high  priest  seven 
bullocks  were  offered  on  successive  days.  A  further  evidence  of  his  exalted  position 
may  be  seen  in  the  sin  offering  to  be  made  by  the  high  priest  upon  any  infringement 
of  his  official  duty.  "  He  was  to  offer  an  ox  without  blemish.  Having  performed  the 
presentation,  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  and  the  slaughtering  in  the  customary 
manner,  he  took  a  part  of  the  blood  into  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times 
*  in  the  face  of  the  vail  of  the  holy,'  and  having  put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  he  poured  out  the  remainder  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering.  The  same  fatty  portions  which  were  removed  in  the  case  of  the  peace 
offerings  were  afterwards  lifted  off  the  carcase  and  consumed  above  the  daily  burnt 
offering,  the  high  priest  carrying  the  rest  of  the  carcase  to  a  clean  place  before  the 
camp,  and  burning  it  on  wood  with  fire."  A  ceremonial  of  highly  significant 
variations  I 

2.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  and  the  ruler.  ^Express  mention  is  made  of  elaborate 
offerings  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  "  by  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of 
the  house  of  their  fathers" — gold  and  silver  utensils,  a  goat  apiece  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  large  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  (Numb.  vii.  10--89).  Express  mention 
is  also  made  of  a  sin  offering  for  a  ruler,  whether  judge  or  king  (ch.  iv.  22 — 26). 
Remembering,  however,  the  special  offerings  of  David  and  Solomon  on  set  occasions,  it 
would  appear  that  the  offerings  just  mentioned  are  simply  instances  of  an  adaptation 
of  the  sacrificial  cultus  to  the  sanctiffcation  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State,  and 
instances  which  any  occasion  of  great  penitence  or  gratitude  might  constitute  into  an 
inspiring  precedent. 
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3.  The  offerings  of  the  holy  women.  In  this  case  again  we  seem  merely  to  have  an 
instance  of  a  class  of  presentations  capable  of  infinite  repetition  by  sections  of  Jewish 
society.  These  holy  women  "served  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle"  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8; 
1  Sam.  ii.  22),  not  assisting,  of  course,  in  any  of  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  priests  or 
Levites,  but  abiding  apparently  in  a  holy  ministration  of  prayer  and  praise,  fasting  and 
sacrifice,  like  the  saintly  daughter  of  Phanuel ;  at  least,  such  is  the  interpretation  ot 
these  holy  attendants  suggested  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,^ Jerome, 
and  many  rabbis,  as  shown  by  Miinster  and  Fagius  in  the  *  Critici  Sacri.' 

III.  The  peksonal  offebinqs.  These  are  divisible  into  two  classes — ih^hlood  and 
the  bloodless  sacrifices,  the  former  including  the  burnt  offerings,  the  peace  offerings,  the 
sin  and  the  trespass  offerings ;  and  the  latter  including  the  meat,  or  the  meal,  offerings, 
as  they  are  better  termed,  the  libations,  the  offerings  of  oil  and  incense,  and  a  variety 
of  oblations,  such  as  the  redemption  moneys  for  every  Israelite,  the  tithes,  the  firstlings, 
and  the  vows.  Of  these  two  classes  in  order ;  certain  modifications  of  the  blood  and 
bloodless  sacrifices  under  special  circumstances  may  then  be  appended. 

1.  The  hlood  sacrifices.  The  burnt  offerings.  Two  points  call  for  notice,  namely,  the 
injunctions  concerning  the  victims  to  be  slain,  and  those  concerning  the  ritual  to  be 
observed  in  slaying.  The  victims  varied  with  the  wealth  of  the  offerers.  If  the  offerer 
was  poor,  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  command  not  "  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  empty,"  and  in  the  presentation  of  this  humblest  offering  the  officiating 
priest  simply  cleaned  the  birds  and  burnt  them  upon  the  accustomed  altar.  Richer 
offerings  were  such  as  an  ox,  a  ram,  or  a  goat,  in  the  transformation  of  either  of  which 
into  a  sweet  savour  a  more  elaborate  ritual  was  observed.  This  ritual  is  described  at 
length  because  it  was  adopted  in  all  burnt  offerings,  whether  national,  official,  or 
personal.  "  The  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar  by  the  offerer,  who  then  forcibly  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  animal's  head,  and  slaughtered  it  upon  the  north  side.  In  the  act 
of  slaughtering,  the  blood  was  caught  by  the  priest  and  swung  against  the  four  walls  of 
the  altar.  The  offerer  then  flayed  the  slaughtered  animal,  divided  it,  cleansed  the 
intestines  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs ;  whereupon  the  officiating  priest,  appropriating 
the  skin,  placed  the  several  parts,  with  the  head  and  fat,  in  order  upon  the  wood,  which 
had  been  previously  arranged  upon  the  ever-burning  fire,  and  the  whole  sacrifice  rose 

•  as  an  offering  of  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  Jehovah.* "    A  meal  offering  and  a  drink 
offering  always  accompanied  this  form  of  sacriBce  (comp.  ch.  i.). 

The  peace  offerings.  In  this  case  also  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  victims  and 
the  mode.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  might  he  a  bull,  a  cow  or  a  calf,  a  ram,  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb,  a  he-goat  or  a  she-goat,  the  selection  being  regulated  by  the  purse 
and  the  inclination  of  the  offerer.  As  for  the  ritual,  which  mutatis  mutandis  was  also 
observed  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  peace  offering,  national,  official,  or  individual,  it  in 
part  resembled  and  in  part  differed  from  that  of  the  burnt  offering.  "The  victim 
having  been  brought  to  the  altar,  the  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  slaughtered 
it  (but  apparently  not  on  the  north  side) — the  priest  meanwhile  catching  the  blood 
and  sprinkling  it  upon  the  altar — flayed,  divided,  and  cleansed  it.  The  course  subse- 
quently followed  was  essentially  different  from  that  employed  for  the  burnt  offering. 
Instead  of  burning  the  animal  entire,  the  offerer  detached  all  the  separable  portions 
of  fat,  such  as  the  flare,  and  that  in  which  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and  liver  are 
embedded;  and  in  the  case  of  sheep  severed  the  fat  tail;  these  portions  were  then 
burnt  with  the  daily  burnt  offering.  The  breast  was  afterwards  '  waved '  by  a  kind  of 
horizontal  movement,  and  given  to  the  Aaronites,  and  the  right  leg  was  lifted  or 

*  heaved  off '  as  a  gift  to  the  officiating  priest.    The  remains  of  the  carcase  were  carried 
away  by  the  offerer,  and  a  meal  made  of  it  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tabernacle. 
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Meat  and  drink  offerings  accompanied  this  form  of  sacrifice,  one  of  the  cakes  of  the 
meal  offering  always  falling  to  the  priest."  Three  occasions  for  the  presentation  of 
peace  offerings  are  expressly  mentioned:  they  might  be  made  at  special  seasons  of 
gratitude,  and  were  then  called  thank  offerings ;  they  were  presented  when  vows  were 
made  before  the  Lord,  and  were  then  called  yotive  offerings ;  or  they  were  voluntarily 
made  at  any  time  when  there  was  a  longing  for  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah,  being 
then  called  voluntary  offerings.  The  laws  of  the  peace  offering  are  given  in  chs.  iii. 
and  vii.  11—36. 

The  sin  offerings.  Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sin  offering  have  been 
already  passed  under  review  in  connection  with  the  national  and  official  offerings,  and 
it  has  already  become  evident  that  the  differentia  of  this  class  of  sacrifices  was  to  be 
found  in  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  slaughtered.  This  fiict 
becomes  very  evident  indeed  when  we  turn  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  individual 
sin  offerings.  *'When  a  ruler  or  conmion  Israelite  sinned  through  ignorance,  they 
were  ordered  to  bring,  on  becoming  conscious  of  their  fault,  the  ruler  an  immaculate 
he-goat,  and  the  Israelite  an  inmiaculate  shaggy  she-goat ;  in  both  cases  the  offerer 
then  went  through  the  customary  process  of  laying  on  the  hand  and  slaying,  upon 
which  the  priest,  having  collected  the  blood,  smeured  some  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar^ 
poured  out  the  rest  at  the  foot,  and  burnt  the  whole  of  the  fat  upon  the  hearth ;  the 
carcase  fell  to  the  priest  The  sin  offerings  were  slain  where  the  burnt  offerings  were. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  whilst  many  victims  might  be  offered  as  a  burnt  offering, 
the  sin  offering  might  never  consist  of  more  animals  than  one."  It  will  be  perceived 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  several  forms  of  sin  offering,  that  the  ritual  observed  was 
always  the  same  in  certain  important  points,  such  as  the  manipulation  with  the  blood, 
the  burning  of  the  fatty  portions,  and  the  destination  of  the  carcase  (which  always  fell 
to  the  priest,  either  for  his  own  use  or  to  bum  without  the  camp).  For  the  law  of  the 
sin  offering,  consult  ch.  iv. 

The  trespass  offerings.  However  similar  in  name,  these  formed  a  class  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding  class,  and  this  distinction  must  be  considered  later  on.  At  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  tabulate,  as  has  been  done  in  the  other  three  classes,  the  sort  of 
victims  presented  and  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  ''In  all  cases  the  offering 
consisted  of  a  ram,  the  blood  of  which,  after  the  customary  presentation,  imposition  of 
hands,  and  slaughtering,  instead  of  being  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  or  taken 
into  the  holy  place  like  the  blood  of  the  sin  offerings,  was  simply  swung  against  the 
side  of  the  altar,  the  ritual  being  thenceforth  the  same  as  for  the  sin  offering  either  of 
a  ruler  or  common  Israelite.  This  class  of  sacrifice  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
recompense,  which  was  considered  as  due  to  Ghxl  and  man ;  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
to  God  being  effected  by  the  placing  by  the  priest  of  a  fancy  value  upon  the  offered 
ram  equivalent  to  the  wrong  done ;  and  the  human  liability  being  discharged  by  the 
payment  to  the  party  wronged  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  fraud,  increased  by  a  retri' 
hiUory  fifths*  The  laws  of  the  trespass  offerings  are  given  in  chs.  y.  14,  etc.,  and 
vi.  1—7. 

2.  The  bloodless  sacrifices.  These  include  the  so-called  meat  offerings,  the  tithes 
and  the  firstfruits,  both  of  which  were  solemnly  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  and  consecrated  by  a  solemn  dedication  by  fire  of  part  to  the  Lord^ 
and  the  other  bloodless  sacrifices  which  were  not  presented  at  the  altar.  Of  these  only 
the  first  class  call  for  any  further  remarks. 

The  Tneat  offerings  were  so  called  in  the  Authorized  Version  because  meal  was  the 
staple  food  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Times  and  customs  have  now  changed,  and 
the  word  **  meat "  refers  now  to  animal  rather  than  vegetable  food.    It  is  now^  therefore. 
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advisable  to  speak  of  meal  ofiferings,  not  mecU  offerings.  These  ofiferings  were  the 
Leyitical  vegetable  sacrifices,  and  were  preceded,  with  two  exceptioDs — ^the  daily  offer- 
ing of  the  high  priest  and  that  which  was  substituted  by  the  poor  for  the  burnt 
ofifering— by  some  form  of  blood  sacrifice,  either  a  burnt  offering  or  a  peace  offering. 
'*  They  consisted  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  or  of  cakes  of  the  same,  variously  prepared 
with  oil,  according  to  the  culinary  arts  of  the  Jews,  some  being  baked  in  a  small  oven 
like  the  Arab's  tannuVf  some  being  prepared  on  plates,  and  some  in  a  skillet ;  they  also 
occasionally  consLsted  of  roasted  ears  of  com.  To  all  these  '  meat  offerings '  oil  and 
salt  were  added,  and  to  those  which  consisted  of  flour  or  grain  incense  also.  .  .  .  The 
ritual  of  presentation  wasjvery  simple.  The  offerer  brought  the  offering  to  the  priest^ 
who  took  a  handful  of  the  meal  and  oil  with  the  incense,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar, 
the  remainder  falling  to  the  priest  as  '  a  thing  most  holy.' " 

3.  Certain  modifications  of  the  two  previous  classes  enjoined  under  special  circwn^ 
stances.  Not  merely  did  the  Law  contain  directions  for  individual  sacrifices  such  as 
have  been  already  described,  but  some  specific  adaptations  were  enjoined  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual,  in  order  to  expressly  connect  certain  states  of  mind  and  body  with  the 
scenic  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  occasion  for  these  modified  forms  of  ritual  were 
the  following ;  they  are  simply  named  for  the  most  part,  and  the  references  given  to  the 
Law  for  fuller  details  :— 

Upon  contact  with  a  corpse  (see  Nmnb.  xix.  and  oomp.  '  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,*  p.  74). 

Upon  the  cure  of  a  leper.  The  purification  of  a  restored  leper  was  divided  into  two 
series  of  acts  performed  after  an  interval  of  seven  days,  being  at  both  times  a  modified 
sacrificial  ritual  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  and  *  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,*  p.  75). 

After  parturition.  The  mother  who  had  recovered  from  childbirth  must  present 
herself  with  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  (see  ch.  xiL  1 — 8). 

After  cessation  of  derangement  of  sexual  organs  (see  ch.  xv.  1 — 15 ;  25 — 30). 

In  connection  with  the  Nazarite  vow.  This  vow  of  abstinence  and  continency  was 
itself  a  fcnrm  of  sacrifice.  It  was  also  directly  associated  with  the  sacrificial  ritual. 
Upon  any  unintentional  defilement  of  a  Nazarite  by  sadden  death  in  his  company,  an 
offering  was  to  be  made  of  two  doves,  or  pigeons,  by  way  of  atonement,  and  a  lamb  was 
to  be  brought  as  a  trespass  offering.  There  was  also  a  peculiar  rite  to  celebrate  the 
expiry  of  his  vow  (comp.  Numb,  vi,  13 — 21). 

At  the  so-called  trial  of  jealousy,  a  solenm  ordeal,  by  which  conjugal  infidelity  was 
submitted  to  an  awful  sacrificial  test.  The  suspicious  husband  brought  the  wife  to  the 
priest,  together  with  an  offering  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or  incense.  The  ordeal  was 
this.  The  priest^  taking  some  holy  water  from  the  laver,  apparently  in  an  earthen 
vessel  in  which  he  had  mixed  a  little  dust  from  the  sacred  court,  and  placing  the  meal 
in  the  woman's  hand,  sware  the  woman  according  to  an  appalling  formula,  to  which  he 
says,  **  Amen,  amen."  Further,  he  wrote  the  formula  in  a  book,  and,  having  blotted 
it  out  with  the  holy  water,  caused  the  woman  to  drink  the  water.  Nor  was  the  ordeal 
even  yet  complete.  There  was  a  subsequent  waving  of  the  meal  before  the  Lord,  a 
burning  of  it  upon  the  altar,  and  a  second  potation  of  the  holy  water.  With  this 
result,  the  thigh  of  the  perjured  woman  rotted  (see  Numb.  v.  11—31). 

B.  SCRIPTUKAL  FbINOIFLES  APPLIOABLB  TO  THE  ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  LeVITIOAL 

Sagbifiobs. 
To  the  Christian  mind,  accustomed  to  accept  instinctively  as  fundamental  postulates 
the  spirituality  and  universtdity  of  worship,  it  might  well  seem  at  first  sight  that  so 
costly  and  complicated  a  ritual  as  has  just  been  described  was  something  less  than 
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Divine.  Origen's  dilemma,  that  this  cuUus  by  presentation  is  either  unworthy  of  its 
Creator,  or  its  Creator  is  himself  unworthy,  seems  to  have  some  reason  on  its  side.  Nor 
does  his  escape  from  the  dilemma  appear  at  first  blush  irrational ;  it  may  seem  better 
to  some  to  inquire  as  to  what  these  laws  may  be  made  to  mean,  rather  than  to  investi- 
gate minutely  what  they  seem  to  mean.  Nevertheless,  in  real  truth,  it  is  needless 
to  constitute  one's  self  a  pupil  of  the  philosophical  eunuch  of  Alexandria.  Ascetic 
rebellion  agsdnst  the  actual  condition  of  life  providentially  arranged  for  us  is  not  the 
highest  mark  of  sanctified  wisdom,  and  quite  another  method  of  escape  than  Origen's 
from  the  danger  of  the  flesh  may  be  pursued  both  in  morals  and  in  religion.  As 
marriage  may  afford  finer  scope  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  life  than  celibacy,  so  a 
patient  study  of  the  reputed  materialism  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  may  issue  in  a  more 
spiritual  view  of  the  Divine  dealings  than  spiritualizing  falsely  so  called.  A  little  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  actual  teachings  of  Scripture  show  an  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Jew  in  the  process  of  discipline  to  which  he  was 
divinely  submitted.  Indeed,  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Scripture 
will  elevate  the  Levitical  cultus  into  so  splendid  an  agent  in  the  religious  development 
of  the  chosen  people,  as  not  to  be  derogatory  to  Deity  himself.  At  least,  so  we  hope  to 
show  by  an  examination  into  the  early  records  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  sacrifice 
and  ofifering  which  Jehovah  did  not  for  himself  de^e,  he  yet  satisfactorily  educated, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  people  to  whom  the  higher  revelation  in  the  body  could  be  made. 
Nay,  however  Judaism  may  fall  short  of  Christianity,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  with 
any  other  religious  system  developed  during  the  world's  course.  A  worship  which 
could  train  and  satisfy  a  David  and  an  Isaiah,  a  Jeremiah  and  an  Ezekiel,  must  be 
pre-eminent  amongst  the  non-Christian  faiths.  The  task  we  now  place  before  ourselves, 
therefore,  is  to  educe  from  the  Old  Testajnent  certain  general  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  What  light  the  Jew  had 
upon  the  rites  he  was  bidden  to  perform,  we  are  now  to  gather  into  a  focus.  If  the 
labour  be  great,  it  will  not  be  unremunerative ;  in  this  toil,  too,  there  will  be  profit. 
The  inquiry  will  conveniently  range  itself  under  the  following  heads :  We  shall  first 
elicit  from  Scripture  some  fundamental  ideas  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices;  we  shall  next  investigate  the  significance  attached  by  Scripture  to  the 
varied,  yet  ordained,  ritual  of  those  sacrifices ;  thirdly,  we  shall  ascertain  the  meaning 
associated  by  Scripture  with  the  several  varieties  of  these  sacrifices ;  and  lastly,  we 
shall  consider  the  significance  of  the  several  feasts  and  fasts  to  the  celebration  of  which 
the  sacrificial  ritual  was  accommodated.  These  details  settled,  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  regard  the  Levitical  sacrifices  as  a  whole.  The  application  of  these  leading  principles 
to  the  multitudinous  injunctions  previously  classified  will  then  be  easy,  and  the  result, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  at  once  stimulating  to  faith  and  evocative  of  devout  thankfulness. 

Here  a  caution  may  be  not  unwisely  interpolated.  It  possibly  calls  for  explicit 
statement  that,  when  we  speak  of  scriptural  principles  of  sacrifices  and  of  principles 
deducible  from  the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  refer  to  proof  texts  merely.  The  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  Scripture  is  not  so  fecile.  However  pooriy  the  writer  has 
succeeded  in  his  aim,  that  aim  itself  is  to  base  the  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices upon  a  series  of  complete  inductions  from  the  scriptural  data,  including,  as  they 
do,  the  implications  of  philology  and  the  suggestions  of  general  usage,  possibly  the  hints 
derivable  from  a  trained  sense,  as  well  as  the  numerous  passages  for  which  chapter  and 
verse  can  be  given.  Scriptural  archa3ology  is  only  inexpugnable  when  it  consists  of 
perfect  inductions  from  Scripture,  and  perfect  inductions  must  summarize  tenor  in 
addition  to  positive  statements  of  facts. 

1.  Certain  fundamental  ideas  common  to  tJ^e  Levitical  sacrifices.    The  idea  underlying 
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the  generic  term  "  qorban,**  After  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  meaDing  and 
Biblical  usage  of  this  term  for  all  forms  of  sacrifice,  whether  bloodless  or  marked  by 
the  effusion  of  blood,  whether  presented  at  the  altar  or  without  discrimination  of  place, 
little  further  need  be  added.  All  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  gifts  to  Jehovah.  They 
gave  tangible  expression  to  the  innate  sentiments  of  every  worshipper  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  fetichist,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attest  the  self-denial  of  his  soul  by 
some  gift  which  the  hand  can  bring ;  a  sentiment  which  Jehovah  not  ouly  sanctioned 
in  the  Jew,  but  demanded  when  he  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty." 
He  who  brought  a  qorhan  made  a  presentation.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  of  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  is  like  one  of  those  intricate  locks  which  only  a  combination  of  keys 
can  open.  One  master-key  has  been  discovered  in  this  idea  of  qorhan.  What- 
ever else  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were,  they  were  presentations  to  Jehovah,  sacrifices 
symbolic  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  idea  underlying  the  term  "  kipper  "  and  its  several  forms.  This  technical  term  and 
its  derivatives  are  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  atone  and  its  derivatives. 
"Without  discussing  the  primary  significance  of  the  word,*  suffice  it  to  say  that "  atone  " 
in  its  scriptural  sense  means  "  to  cover  sin,"  in  other  words,  to  neutralize  or  conceal  sin 
so  that  it  should  not  offend  the  Deity— to  render  the  Divine  wrath  inoperative.  To 
make  an  atonement,  if  we  probe  the  Hebrew  figure,  "  was  to  throw,  so  to  speak,  a  veil 
over  sin  so  dazzling  that  the  veil  and  not  the  sin  was  visible,  or  to  place  side  by  side 
with  sin  something  so  attractive  as  to  completely  engross  the  eye.  The  figure  which 
the  New  Testament  uses  when  it  speaks  of  the '  new  robe,*  the  Old  Testament  uses 
when  it  speaks  of  atonement.  When  an  atonement  was  made  under  the  Law,  it  was 
as  though  the  Divine  eye,  which  had  been  kindled  at  the  sight  of  sin  and  foulness,  was 
now  quieted  by  the  garment  thrown  around  it ;  or,  to  use  a  figure  much  too  modem, 
yet  equally  appropriate,  it  was  as  if  the  sinner,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  lightning 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  had  been  suddenly  wrapped  round  and  insulated."  So  much  for 
the  idea  of  the  word.  In  addition,  let  the  precise  association  of  the  idea  be  remembered. 
This  idea  of  atonement  is  expressly  associated  with  the  Hood  of  the  sacrifices  in  an 
important  passoge :  "  For  the  soul,"  it  is  said,  in  ch.  xvii.  11,  "  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  (the  Lord)  have  given  it  you  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atonement  for  your 
souls :  for  the  blood  it  atones  by  the  soul."  In  other  words,  to  avoid  the  lengthy 
controversy  connected  with  this  passage,  it  is  at  least  alleged  that  the  blood  of  every 
animal  sacrifice  has  been  appointed  by  Gt>d,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  as  a  means  of 
neutralizing  the  sin  of  the  Jew,  because  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrificed. 
Four  truths  thus  emerge,  viz.  first,  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  a  power  of  atonement ; 
secondly,  that  atonement  was  connected  only  with  the  blood  sacrifices ;  thirdly,  it  was 
the  effusion  of  blood  which  was  declared  to  be  a  neutralizing  of  sin ;  and  fourthly,  this 
act  of  atonement  was  an  act  of  substitution,  that  is  to  say,  a  forfeited  human  life  was 
spared  because  of  an  animal  life  surrendered.  Of  course,  we  are  not  arguing  either  the 
reasonableness  or  irrationality  of  this  fact ;  it  is  our  present  purpose  simply  to  state  it. 
Thus  the  second  master-key  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices  has  been  obtained.  But  although, 
to  continue  the  figure,  the  door  into  the  mysterious  chamber  is  opened,  the  only 
available  light  is  that  which  has  followed  our  entrance ;  there  are  many  windows  to  be 
unbarred  and  blinds  to  be  lifted  before  the  entire  chamber  is  visible  to  its  remotest 
comer  and  most  secret  recess.  To  this  unbarring  and  illuminating  we  must  now 
proceed. 

7%e  significance  of  the  matericUs  used  in  sacrifice.  As  our  previous  classification  has 
shown,  these  materials  were  divisible  into  animal  and  non-animal  offerings,  or,  to  adopt 
>  *  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'  pp.  482—486. 
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the  yet  more  significant  technicalities,  into  blood  and  bloodless  offerings.  The  ideas 
already  ednced  render  the  interpretation  of  these  two  classes  of  material  easy.  The 
bloodless  offerings  were  presentations  simply ;  they  were  gifts  made  to  Jehovah  upon 
approach  to  him  in  worship ;  they  were  this  and  nothing  more.  The  blood  sacrifices 
were  this  and  something  more;  they  were  both  presentations  and  instnmients  of 
atonement ;  in  addition  to  being  the  gifts  of  the  offerer  to  Jehovah,  they  possessed  the 
all-important  blood  which  testified  to  the  substituted  life.  In  every  case  of  animal 
sacrifice  the  blood  spilt  spoke  of  a  substituted  life,  whilst  in  every  case  also  the  animal 
itself^  of  some  value  to  the  offerer,  spoke  of  a  presentation  made.  And  it  is  this  latter 
fiact  which  elucidates  another  point  in  the  ceremonial  of  animal  sacrifice,  namely,  the 
variety  and  the  kind  of  victims  enjoined.  Ofiferings  were  only  to  be  made  of  such 
animals  as  did  not  contradict  the  Levitical  laws  of  food — of  such  animals,  therefore,  as 
Jehovah  could  receive.  Further,  the  victims  were  of  very  different  value ;  a  bullock 
was  worth  more  than  a  cow,  a  cow  than  a  calf,  a  calf  than  a  ram,  a  ram  than  a  sheep, 
a  sheep  than  a  lamb,  a  lamb  than  a  pigeon,  and  a  pigeon  than  a  handful  of  meal ;  the 
gradation  of  animal  became  a  gradation  of  gift.  The  more  costly  the  gift  the  more 
self-sacrificing  the  offering. 

The  significance  of  the  place  of  sacrifice.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  it  would  appear, 
any  place  might  be  a  place  of  special  Divine  revelation,  and  therefore  a  place  where  an 
altar  might  be  erected ;  in  the  Levitical  code,  the  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice  was  more 
restricted.  The  large  majority  of  offerings,  as  our  previous  description  has  already 
made  evident,  wore  ordered  to  be  presented  within  the  precincts  of  the  one  spot  which 
Jehovah  had  consecrated  by  his  presence.  As  it  is  said  in  Deut  xii.  5,  6,  **  But  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  Name 
there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come:  and  thiUier 
ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes,  and  heave 
offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your  vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of 
your  herds  and  of  your  flocks."  And  yet  again,  in  vers.  13, 14,  "  Take  heed  to  thyself 
that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest :  but  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt 
offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee."  And  still  more  solemnly 
is  the  same  injunction  conveyed  in  ch.  xvii.  3 — 9,  **  What  man  soever  there  be  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it 
out  of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  oongrega^ 
tion,  to  offer  an  offering  imto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord ;  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people :  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices, 
which  they  offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the  Lord,  imto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  imto  the  priest,  and  offer  them  for  slain 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,"  etc.  If  apparent  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  case  of  Gideon, 
Manoah,  David,  and  Elijah,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  their  aberrant  practice  was 
sanctioned  by  express  Divine  revelations ;  and  so  little  was  their  example  regarded  as 
a  type  of  permissible  action,  that  when  the  Reubenites  wished  to  build  a  second  altar, 
all  Israel  grew  furious,  and  was  ready  to  put  two  tribes  and  a  half  to  the  sword. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  immense  importance  was  attached  under  the  Law  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice.  That  place  was  ordered  in  such  a  way  tbat  it  always  fell  somewhere 
within  the  one  sanctuary ;  and  very  significantly  so,  for  there  Jehovah  was  supposed 
and  stated  to  be  peculiarly  present  and  approachable.  There  was  a  certain  localization 
of  the  Deity  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shechinah  wag 
holy  ground,  as  the  Law  itself  represents  Jehovah  as  saying.    "And  there  I  will 
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meet "  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  at  the  ordinance  of  the  perpetual  burnt  offering  at 
the  door  of  tabernacle,  "  And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congr^ation,  and  the  altar:  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to 
minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
will  be  their  God "  (Exod.  xxix.  43,  44).  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that,  whilst  the 
whole  sanctuary  was  the  abode  of  Jehovah,  approach  to  him  was  limited  by  two 
conditions :  first,  certain  sections  of  the  sanctuary  were  allotted  to  certain  sections 
of  the  people,  the  high  priest  alone  being  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  the  priests' 
peculiar  portion  being  the  holy  place,  and  the  court  being  apportioned  to  the  Jew ;  and 
secondly,  the  altars  were,  so  to  speak,  the  centres  of  the  several  sections,  in  which  their 
significance  was  concentrated  and  from  which  their  power  radiated. 

Thus  we  have  express  scriptural  authority  for  saying  that  the  various  offerings  were 
to  be  presented  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  place,  each  according  to  the  status  of 
the  worshipper,  because  there  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God,  had  consented  to  reveal  his 
Name,  and  be  peculiarly  present. 

The  ngnificance  of  the  officiating  prietU,  Not  only  was  the  large  majority  of  sacrifices 
ordered  to  be  made  at  a  certain  place,  but  by  the  mediation  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
executive.  The  Jews  at  large  were  not  priests  xmto  God,  they  did  their  priestcraft 
by  deputy ;  and  from  the  days  of  their  unanimous  refusal  of  the  m<n^  exalted  office 
of  Divine  administration,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  for  holy  service.  The 
preceding  description  of  the  legal  commands  has  already  shown  how  large  a  part 
the  priest  played  in  sacrificial  worship,  how  minute  a  rubric  instructed  the  priest  in  the 
dutiful  discharge  of  his  sacred  functions.  For  our  present  purpose,  the  tribe  of  Levi  as 
a  whole  may  be  ignored ;  it  is  simply  needful  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  priests 
proper,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  their  official  head,  the  so-called  high  priest.  Had 
the  fact  of  the  mediation  of  priests  any  doctrine  to  convey  to  the  reverent  and  thoughtful 
worshipper?  Most  assuredly.  The  priests  were  middle-men ;  they  had  an  exceptional 
privilege  of  Divine  approach;  they  represented  GUxl  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  Every 
sacrifice  presented  through  the  priest  was  presented  to  Jehovah  by  the  appointed  medium 
of  legal  access. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  several  details  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.  It  is  next  necessary 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  curious  and  precise  ritual  ordered  to  be  adopted  in 
mcrificial  worship,  and  to  see  whether  and  how  far  religious  truths  were  taught  thereby. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  prescribed  act  was  meaningless,  and  that  each  stage  in  the  elabo- 
rate act  of  worship  had  its  own  message  to  convey. 

The  aet  of  presentation.  The  first  stage  in  every  act  of  sacrifice  was  the  deliberate 
presentation  of  the  offerer  and  his  gift  at  the  appropriate  altar.  Entrance  into  the  court 
of  the  Lord's  house  was  not  casual  or  heedless,  but  of  set  purpose.  The  offerer  pre- 
sented himself  and  his  offering  solemnly  before  the  priest.  Nor  was  this  presentation  a 
mere  opportunity  for  an  official  examination  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  legal  conditions 
of  valid  sacrifice,  although  the  officiating  priest  was  unquestionably  bound  to  see  that 
the  victim  had  neither  spot  nor  blemish  nor  any  such  thing.  The  presentation  was  itself 
a  thoughtful  religious  act  Of  what  nature  ?  Without  entering  upon  the  various  replies 
which  have  been  returned  by  Neumann,  Keil,  Kliefoth,  Kurtz,  and  Wangemann,  suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  thebiah  was  a  symbolical  prayer  for  the  privileges  accruing  to  legal 
sacrifice.  To  come  to  the  altar  was  to  come  to  the  Lord ;  to  come  with  a  willing  and 
obedient  mind,  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Law,  was  to  ask  for  a  share  in  the  promises 
thereto  attached. 

The  imposition  qf  the  hand.    The  victim  having  been  solemnly  presented,  "  the 
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ofiferer  forcibly  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head ;  his  hand,  not  his  slave's  ;  his  hand,  not  his 
substitute's,  nor  his  wife's,  but  his  own  hand  " — to  retranslate  what  Outram  extracted  from 
the  Talmud.  There  was  a  forcible  imposition  of  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim 
by  the  offerer,  whoever  he  might  be,  whether  priest  or  lajrman,  king  or  eider.  And  this 
act  was  singularly  eloquent.  Again  refraining  from  entering  into  the  protracted  con- 
troversy as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rite  (discussd  in  the  writer's  previous  work),  suffice 
H  to  say  that  this  act  was  a  dedication  of  the  victim  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
brought.  Perfunctory  worship  Jehovah  would  not  have,  and  as  the  deliberate  act  of 
presentation  kept  the  mind  of  the  offerer  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  rite  in  which 
he  was  engaging,  so  the  deliberate  act  of  the  imposition  of  the  hand  kept  the  mind 
awake  to  the  same  great  object.  Just  as  the  presentation  said,  "  This  is  my  deliberate 
act,"  so  the  imposition  of  the  hand  implied,  "This  is  my  deliberate,  gift." 

The  act  of  slaughter.  This,  be  it  observed,  was  always  performed  by  the  offerer 
(possibly  assisted  or  guided  by  the  Levites),  and  hence  its  significance.  In  offering  an 
animal,  ho  was  bringing  before  Grod  an  atonement  as  well  as  a  presentation.  But 
atonement  was  by  the  blood,  not  by  the  livinji  animal.  Whilst,  therefore,  sacrifice  as  a 
gift  was  complete  when  the  victim  was  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes  in  the  two  first  ritual 
acts  already  described  and  explained,  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  was  not  complete  until 
the  blood  was  given  to  the  priest.  In  the  act  of  slaughter  by  his  own  hand,  the  offerer 
obediently  brought  before  God  the  blood  of  atonement.  The  slaughtering  was  important 
as  the  consummation  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  by  the  presentation  of  the  atoning  blood 
before  the  Lord. 

The  heaving  and  waving.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  swinging  of  the  offering  was 
appended  to  the  other  acts  of  presentation,  called  "heaving"  and  "waving"  (therumah 
and  thenupha).  This  detail  was  enjoined  in  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  and  priests, 
in  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite,  in  the  offering  of  jealousy,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leprous, 
in  the  thank  offerings  and  the  tithes.  Nor  are  the  movements  themselves  difficult  to 
trace.  "  Heaving  "  was  a  perpendicular  motion  from  below  upwards,  a  swinging  from 
earth  towards  heaven.  "  Waving  "  has  been  very  differently  understood.  Some  of  the 
early  Protestant  exegetes  regarded  "  waving  "  as  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  which 
they  found  some  mysterious  reference  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  Hengstenburg  and 
Bahr  accept  this  interpretation  whilst  rejecting  the  inference.  Gesenius,  Thalhofer, 
Keil,  Knobel,  Schultz,  and  Oehler  seem  to  regard  thenupha  as  a  mere  synonym  of 
thebiah,  and  as  forming  no  distinct  part  of  the  ceremonial ;  in  which  view  there  is  both 
truth  and  falsity,  the  "  waving  "  being  assuredly  a  part  of  the  act  of  presentation,  but  a 
part  of  the  ritual  distinctly  emphasized.  As  Wangemann  has  pointed  out,  the  compilers 
of  the  Mishna — ^no  mean  authorities  on  the  details  of  ancient  worship— regard  this  move- 
ment of  heniph  as  a  "  going  and  coming,"  as  if  "  waving  "  were  a  horizontal  movement 
backwards  and  forwards.  With  this  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  coincide. 
Thus  Isaiah  calls  the  swinging  of  an  axe  "  waving,"  as  also  the  angry  shake  of  the 
threatening  finger.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  significant  act  of  the  officiator  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  emphatic  presentation.  The  priest  took  the  offering  and  "  heaved  " 
it  towards  heaven,  as  if  presenting  it  to  the  Deity  who  had  made  the  heavens  his  throne, 
and  then  returned  the  gift  to  the  altar  by  a  "  waving  "  process,  which  only  differed  from 
the  reverse  of  "  heaving  "  by  the  exercise  of  force  to  counteract  gravity,  and  place  the 
limb  or  the  firstfruits,  for  example,  upon  the  altar. 

The  significance  of  the  Tnanipulations  with  the  Nood.  Although  this  act  varied  in 
the  several  kinds  of  sacrifice,  it  was  nevertheless  invariably  a  more  or  less  complete 
pouring  forth  of  the  life-blood  before  the  Lord.  The  rabbinical  interpreters  of  the  Law 
divided  the  manipulation  in  question  into  three  acts — lekicha^  serika,  and  shepicha.   To 
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the  collection  of  the  blood  in  a  silver  bowl  they  gave  the  name  of  lekicha ;  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  so  reserved  to  the  altar  they  called  terika;  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
superfluous  blood  at  the  runnel  of  the  altar,  whence  it  flowed  into  the  brook  Eedron,  they 
designated  shepicha.  This  triple  division  is  useful  as  showing  the  stages  of  the 
customary  procedure.  It  was  the  second  stage  which  was  manifestly  the  important  one, 
the  first  being  a  mere  preliminary,  and  the  third  a  mere  consequent  thereto.  This 
seriha,  or  sprinUing,  varied  with  the  sacrifice,  sometimes  being  a  sprinkling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  brazen  altar,  sometimes  a  smearing  of  the  horns,  and  sometimes  a  general 
aspersion  of  all  the  holy  places  and  their  sacred  utensils.  It  was  always,  however,  a 
bringing  of  blood  in  contact  with  the  altar,  and  thus  before  Jehovah.  Upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  repulsive  proceeding  to  modern  eyes  we  are  left  in  no  doubt.  The 
interpretation  thereof  is  given  in  the  passage  which  has  already  been  quoted  (ch.  xvii* 
11),  and  concerning  which,  however  interpreters  may  vary  as  to  its  exact  purport,  all 
are  agreed  that  it  defines  the  use  of  blood  in  the  Law.  "  For  the  soul  of  the  flesh," 
it  runs,  *'  is  in  the  blood :  and  I  (the  Lord)  have  given  it  you  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls :  for  the  blood  atones  by  the  soul."  In  other  words,  this  verse  asserts 
that  the  blood  of  the  animal  legally  presented  has  been  appointed  by  God  as  a  means  of 
atonement  for  human  life,  because  that  blood  is  really  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrificed 
or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  blood  or  life  of  an  animal  has  been 
graciously  accepted  by  Jehovah  (for  some  reason  or  other,  and  by  some  means  or  other) 
as  a  vahd  substitute  for  the  life  or  blood  of  the  sinful  offerer.  As  Elahnis  puts  it,  blood 
is  life  in  compendto.  By  the  blood  manipulation  one  part  of  the  twofold  aim  of  animal 
sacrifice  was  completed,  and  a  legal  atonement  was  made  for  human  sin. 

The  significance  of  the  combustion  upon  the  altar.  In  the  blood  manipulation,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  the  atoning  aspect  of  animal  sacrifices  was  complete ;  the  two  remain- 
ing rites  were  connected  with  the  ofiferings  as  gifts  to  Gk)d.  There  was  in  every  case  a 
burning  of  the  carcase,  wholly  or  in  part ;  this  was  the  first  of  the  remaining  acts.  The 
symbolism  of  this  combustion  is  manifest  It  was  a  sending  of  the  gift  to  Gk)d.  After 
arranging  the  divided  or  the  selected  portions  of  the  carcase  in  the  heaven-bom  fire, 
which  had  issued  forth  from  the  Divine  presence  at  the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  bad  never  been  permitted  to  altogether  expire,  they  were  burned,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  etherealized,  and  they  rose  to  heaven  as  ^  a  sweet  savour."  The  rite  bore  a 
similar  interpretation  when  it  had  reference  to  any  of  the  bloodless  ofiferings.  To  bum 
was  to  efifectually  present. 

The  significance  of  the  concluding  meal.  In  all  ofiferiogs  but  the  holocausts  and 
certun  forms  of  the  sin  ofiferings,  the  ritual  ended  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  enjoyed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  priesthood,  but  occasionally — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  peace 
ofiferings — shared  by  the  laity.  Of  necessity,  when  there  was  a  consummating  feast,  the 
entire  gift  was  not  burnt ;  part  was  consumed  by  fire  in  symbolical  gift  to  God,  and 
part  was  retained.  That  this  remnant  commonly  fell  to  the  priesthood  points  to  the 
significance  of  this  closing  act.  The  priests  were  the  representatives  of  Jehovah ; 
consumption  by  the  priest  was  as  much  giving  to  GK)d  as  consumption  on  the  altar. 
There  was  a  mystical  xmion  between  Jehovah  and  his  priests,  and  participation  by  the 
latter  was  participation  by  the  former.  In  the  peace  offering  there  wfts  a  continuation 
of  the  same  idea.  For  a  time,  the  sacrificing  fi&mily  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood.  It  consisted  for  a  gracious  season  of  priests  unto  6K)d.  Ab  Kurtz  has 
strikingly  said,  "  Just  as  the  efifiision  of  blood  betokened  justification, ...  so  the 
sacrificial  meal  told  its  tale  of  the  unio  mystical* 

3.  The  signifioance  of  the  several  species  of  sacrifice.  It  will  be  convenient  to  reverse 
our  previous  order  of  exposition,  and  begin  with — 
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The  Noodtess  offerings.  In  these,  as  their  name  minchoth  implies,  the  fact  of  presen- 
tation is  alone  emphasized.  They  were  gifts  to  God  simply;  they  were  not  a  means 
of  atonement.  The  whole  ritual  of  their  oflFering  was  adapted  to  express  that  they 
were  presentations  alone.  Their  further  significance  varied  with  their  material  They 
consisted  always  of  the  products  of  labour ;  they  were  therefore  objective  representations 
of  so  much  self-sacrifice ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  pure  gifts  might  be 
made  from  all  the  branches  of  human  activity — agriculture,  stock-farming,  arbori- 
culture, merchandise,  luxuries,  even  the  spoils  of  battle  and  the  titles  of  property. 

The  several  Uood  sacrifices.  These  conveyed  both  the  leading  elements  of  Jewish 
worship.  They  were  at  once  gifts  and  means  of  atonement.  The  ritual  enjoined 
accentuated  both  features  of  blood  manipulation  and  presentation.  Further,  whilst 
every  blood  sacrifice  made  both  the  aspects  of  sacrifice  prominent,  the  materials  ordered 
and  the  ritual  enjoined  adapted  these  fundamental  facts  to  varying  states  of  mind  and 
inclination.  The  burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offerings,  and  trespass  offerings,  and  peace 
offerings,  were  all  means  of  adoring  Qod,  and  covering  sin  as  well ;  but  in  each  species 
there  was  a  special  adaptation  to  the  more  vivid  expression  and  satisfaction  of  some 
religious  state. 

The  burnt  offering  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  bloodless  sacrifices.  As  its  ritual 
shows  most  clearly,  and  as  its  name  of  holocaust  implies,  presentation  is  its  leading 
characteristic ;  so  far  from  the  blood  manipulation  constituting  a  prominent  feature,  it 
seems  to  be,  what  it  is  in  fact,  a  mere  means  to  an  end,  a  recognition  of  sinfulness  lest 
the  gift  of  man  be  despised.  The  variation  too  in  the  victims  allowed  points  to  the 
same  fact — to  the  relative  value  of  gifts,  and  is  a  kind  of  Old  Testament  proclamation 
of  the  duty  of  proportionate  giving ;  the  poor  man's  handful  of  meal,  or  pigeon,  tells  the 
same  story  as  the  widow's  mite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swinging  of  the  blood  collected 
by  the  priest  against  the  altar  is  the  least  emphatic  manner  of  procedure  in  atone- 
ment, whereas  the  burning  of  the  whole  carcase  pointed  most  conclusively  to  the 
animal  as  a  presentation  to  God. 

In  the  sin  offering^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  blood  manipulation  which  is 
strongly  emphasized.  If  the  burnt  offering  was  an  atonement  that  it  might  be  a  gift, 
the  sin  offering  was  a  gift  that  it  might  be  an  atonement.  This  inference  is  su^ested 
by  the  name  as  well  as  the  ritual.  A  sin  offering  was  an  offering  for  sin^-for  sin 
of  an  accurately  defined  nature,  sin  bishgcLgah,  sin  of  error,  and  not  deliberate  sin.  As 
for  the  ritual,  there  is  as  distinct  an  accentuation  of  the  blood  manipulation  as  there  is 
an  evident  withdrawal  into  the  background  of  the  ritual  of  gift,  the  carcase  simply 
falling  to  the  priest,  or  being  unostentatiously  burnt  without  the  camp,  as  a  thing  which 
has  performed  its  purpose  elsewhere.  Further,  in  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the 
making  a  substitute  for  sin,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  substitute  as  the  status  of  the  offerer  rose.  There  is  a  well-marked  gradation  in  the 
victims  commanded,  from  the  comparatively  worthless  she-goat  of  the  common  Israelite 
to  the  more  valuable  he-goat  of  the  ruler,  and  thence  to  the  ox  for  the  priest  or  the 
congregation.  Again,  be  it  observed  that  the  sin  offerings  of  individuals  were  not 
presentable  for  any  sin,  but  only  for  the  so-called  sins  of  ignorance,  error,  weakness, 
whichever  word  may  be  most  suitably  employed  for  the  frequent  lapses  of  sanctified 
but  depraved  human  nature.  Sharply  defined,  therefore,  sin  offerings  were  gifts  which 
were  made  for  atonement  of  sins  of  ignorance,  sins  of  ignorance,  according  to  the 
Levitical  conception,  being  any  sins  which  did  not  wilfully  contravene  the  dictates  of 
Jehovah. 

Similarly,  the  significance  of  the  ire^pass  offerings  may  be  inferred  from  the  ritual 
and  the  law  of  their  presentation.    From  the  former  it  is  manifest  that  neither  the 
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element  of  gift  nor  of  atonement  was  the  prominent  feature,  but  the  element  of 
restitution.  In  this  class  of  sacrifice  there  was  always  an  accompanying  recompense, 
which  was  paid  both  to  God  who  has  been  offended  by  the  trespass,  and  to  man  who 
has  been  defrauded.  It  was  the  fancy  value  which  was  put  upon  the  ram  and  which 
expiated  the  wrong-doer  before  the  Great  Giver  of  all  things,  and  it  was  the  monetary 
indemnity  which  expiated  the  human  fraud,  which  gave  to  this  offering  its  peculiar 
place  and  value.  And  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  noting  certain  special  cases  in 
which  this  form  of  offering  was  ordained.  Trespass  offerings  were  to  be  made  upon 
unconscious  negligence  in  such  dues  as  tithes  or  firstfruits,  upon  an  unintentional 
inMngement  of  a  Divine  command,  and  upon  any  deceitful  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  ;  thus,  to  translate  the  injunctions  into  more  general  terms,  trespass  offerings 
were  to  be  made  upon  any  forgetfulness  of  duty  to  God  or  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
There  was  always  present  in  this  class  of  sacrifices  the  idea  of  retribution. 

Similarly,  in  the  peace  offerings/it  is  again  manifest  that  it  is  neither  the  fact  of  gift 
nor  that  of  atonement  which  is  uppermost,  but  that  of  the  sacrificial  meal.  In  this 
class,  as  in  th^  preceding,  the  elements  of  presentation  and  atonement  are  but  means 
to  an  end.  ITie  peace  ofierings  were  gifts  and  expiations  that  they  might  be  feasts. 
The  peace  offering  was  the  social  offering,  the  sacrifice  of  friendship,  where  a  man  and 
his  kindred  might  have  loving  fellowship  with  Jehovah  and  his  priests.  The  burnt 
offering  was  the  act  of  one  in  union  with  Jehovah,  the  peace  offering  of  one  who  would 
cement  union  by  communion.  The  peace  offering  was  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  old 
covenant. 

4.  The  significance  of  the  several  feasts  and  fasts.  The  several  feasts  and  fasts  now 
call  for  consideration  before  we  proceed  to  build  up  these  numerous  details  into  one 
consistent  and  instructive  synthesis.  The  significance  of  these  festal  or  penitential 
seasons  must  again  be  inferred  from  the  scriptural  records  by  means  of  a  careful 
induction  in  each  case. 

The  general  import  of  these  exceptional  times  and  seasons  in  the  Jewish  calendar 
may  be  gathered  from  the  name  so  frequently  applied  to  them.  They  are  called  "  holy 
convocations ; "  whereby  is  signified  that  they  were  not  simply  seasons  of  rest,  a  kind 
of  D6cadi,  or  Sansculottide,  an  atheistic  day  of  rest,  or  popular  festival ;  they  were  holy 
days  as  well  as  holidays.  Nor  were  they,  this  name  implies,  like  ,birth  and  marriage 
days,  like  Waterloo  memorials  and  American  Days  of  Independence,  like  Foundation 
Days  and  remembrances  of  a  pious  benefactor — ^mere  jubilant  or  regretful  reminiscences 
of  past  events,  such  as  the  Divine  pause  after  Creation,  or  the  flight  from  Egypt,  or  the 
tenting-out  at  Succoth ;  they  were  religious  in  the  sense  of  present  participation  in 
spiritual  privilege ;  they  were  sacramental  memorials.  In  short,  the  Jewish  festivals 
(to  use  a  convenient  term  not  to  be  understood  as  excluding  days  of  humiliation), 
whatever  else  they  were,  whether  holidays  or  days  of  rest,  were  dedicated  to  religious 
exercises,  and  therefore  became  media  for  new  experimental  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  religious  truth. 

The  sabbaths  were  times  of  holy  convocation,  and  nothing  more.  They  were  pauses 
authoritatively  demanded  in  the  busy  life  of  the  world  for  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
ends.  They  stood  out  amidst  the  days  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  days,  and  as 
peremptorily  as  the  fourth  commandment  bade  "  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy,"  did  prophets  take  up  the  strain,  saying,  "  Moreover,  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths, 
to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  it  is  I  the  Lord  that 
sanctify  them."  Of  the  same  general  sabbatic  character  the  new  moons  partook,  and 
the  sabbatic  and  jubilee  year  also.  They  were  times  for  holiness  and  congregation  in 
addition  to  being  seasons  of  rest.     Without  calling  any  special  historical  event  to 
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mind,  they  were  "  holy  convocations,''  labour  being  remitted  that  religion  might  be  the 
more  engrossing. 

The  remaining  festal  times  and  seasons  had  an  additional  characteristic.  Besides 
being  ''holy  convocations,"  when  there  might  be  a  general  adoration  of  Jehovah, 
and  a  general  remembrance  of  his  goodness,  and  a  general  participation  in  the 
blessedness  which  the  truths  he  had  graciously  revealed  were  calculated  to  impart, 
there  was  in  these  other  feasts  and  fasts  a  puiicnlar  remembrance  of  some  special 
religions  crisis  in  the  national  history,  a  particular  celebration  of  some  special  act  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  a  particular  reception  of  some  special  Divine  blessing.  It  was 
as  though  each  year  there  was  again  a  remembrance  of  the  principal  needs  of  the 
religious  life,  together  with  the  special  Divine  methods  for  ministering  to  those  needs. 
In  fact,  as  the  sabbatic  cycle  of  festivals  was  fitted  to  keep  alive  in  the  soul  the  general 
relations  of  the  Jew  to  bis  covenant  God,  so  the  remaining  festivals  were  individually 
adapted  to  feui  the  flickering  embers  of  some  single  spiritual  sense  only  too  liable  to 
expire.  The  several  exceptional  festivals  were  ordained  to  be  at  once  holy  convoca- 
tions, sacred  memorials,  and  blessed  sacraments,  and  both  history  and  precept  are 
inadequately  estimated  if  either  element  is  disregarded. 

Thus  it  is  an  insufficient  interpretation  of  the  Passover  if  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as 
a  remembrance  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  released  Hebrews.  The  Passover^  as  it 
was  celebrated  from  year  to  year,  was  a  re-enactment,  a  reiteration,  a  renewal  of  that 
ancient  rite  which  inaugurated  the  Divine  adoption  of  Israel  as  '*  a  peculiar  treasure, 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation,"  as  Jehovah  himself  described  the  liberated 
Egyptian  slaves.  Passover  was  a  time  of  solenm  convocation  and  sacred  reminiscence ; 
it  was  also  a  repetition  of  that  symbolic  ritual  by  which  the  children  of  Israel  were 
admitted  into  their  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Deity,  wherein  they  may  feast  as  the 
ransomed  sons  of  6K)d.  Briefly,  Passover  was  a  holy  convocation,  when  the  first 
Passover  was  recapitulated,  and  the  nation  again  entered  upon  the  amenities  of  Divine 
forgiveness  and  adoption.  Or,  yet  more  briefly,  Passover  was  the  Feast  of  Justifica- 
tion, "  made  year  by  year  continually." 

The  days  succeeding  the  Passover  constitute  one  long  festal  season,  commencing 
with  the  days  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  ending  with  the  Feast  of  Firstfruits.  Again 
we  have  an  addition  to  the  general  significance  of  a  festival  for  a  special  end.  The 
justified  nation  is  now  submitting  itself  to  rules  of  abstinence  and  habits  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  not  imsuitable  name  for  this  season  would  be  the  Feast  of  Consecration ; 
or,  to  modify  our  previous  form  of  speech,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  by  which  name  the  Old 
Testament  seems  sometimes  to  designate  the  whole  period  from  Passover  to  Pentecost, 
was  marked  by  special  days  of  holy  convocation,  in  which  the  first  joys  of  national 
obedience  and  deliverance  were  reiterated,  and  the  people  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Divine  adoption  testified  to  its  blessedness  by  willing  consecration  of  self  and 
substance  to  Divine  purposes.  More  briefly,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  the  Feast  of 
Consecration,  "  made  year  by  year  continually." 

A  similar  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  This  day  of 
humiliation  was  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  the  Passover,  as  some  have  thought.  It 
does  not  celebrate  the  entrance  of  the  people  upon  covenant  rights,  nor  the  beneficial 
remembrance  of  that  entrance ;  it  is  a  fast  and  a  penitential  season  for  those  who  have 
been  already  admitted  to  the  Divine  intimacy.  What  else,  then,  could  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment signify  than  the  atonement  demanded  by  the  sinfulness  inseparable  even  from  the 
reconciled?  What  else  could  the  Day  of  Atonement  suggest  than  the  permanent  need 
of  atonement  even  by  a  nation  of  priests  ?  And  what  else  did  that  day  proclaim  than  the 
means  divinely  prearranged  for  meeting  that  evident  need  ?    The  Day  of  Atonement 
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was,  as  its  name  implies,  that  holy  conyocation  in  .which  the  covenant  people  were 
cleansed  from  the  sin  contaminating  their  holiest  serrice,  ''year  by  year  continually," 
— the  Past  of  Absolution. 

Hence  follows  the  meaning  of  that  festival  which  formed  the  climax  of  the  festive 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Naturally  enough  it  was  jubilant  and 
exultant ;  dances  and  singing  and  mirth  were  its  natural  accompaniments.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  there  was  a  joyous  sojourn  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  a  kind  of 
Paradise  restored  where  man  might  hear  the  Yoice  of  God  amidst  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  which  the  swallow  had  built  a  nest  for  herself.  The  season  was  a  symbolic  represen- 
tation of  the  joy  of  the  elect,  who  dwell  in  Jehovah's  temple  fearlessly  and  gleefully. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  religiously  regarded,  was  the  Feast  of  the  Joy  of  the 
Reconciled. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  were  the  religious  truths  these  festivals  were  fitted  to  convey,  and 
the  types  of  religious  life  they  were  adapted  to  gratify,  mould,  and  objectify.  Doubtless 
the  picture  drawn  is  ideal,  as  has  been  the  whole  delineation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Levitical  sacrifices.  Undoubtedly  also  the  realization  was  but  rarely  attained,  and 
that  not  in  the  entire  nation,  but  in  the  sanctified  heart  of  some  solitary  worshipper  like 
David  or  EzekieL  Nevertheless,  these  Divine  object-lessons  were  not  without  their 
value.  They  were  at  once  an  exercise  and  an  embodiment  of  an  indispensable  form  of 
educational  religion.  They  were  admirably  qualified  for  a  paternal  education  of  a  religious 
childhood,  if  they  fell  short  of  a  personal  culture  of  a  religious  manhood.  Add  the  further 
truth,  so  clearly  taught  in  the  old  covenant,  of  the  preparatory  character  of  Judaism, 
and  this  divinely  given  cultus  by  presentation  and  atonement  was  blessed  and 
stimulating  indeed,  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ" 

C.  The  Afplioatiok  of  the  Principles  deduced  to  the  Entire  Scheme  of 
THE  Levitical  Sacrifices. 

There  is,  alas  I  no  royal  road  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  the  present  writer  it  is  only  after  a  laborious,  observant,  protracted, 
and  possibly  wearisome  journey  through  a  wide  realm  of  detail,  that  anything  like  sure 
approach  can  be  made  to  a  mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  A  few  jottings  only 
of  that  journey  have  been  given,  a  few  impressions  recorded  in  transit,  but  even  now 
some  advance  can  be  made  to  the  promised  land  of  intelligibility.  To  speak  without 
figure,  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  ^ts  and  interpretations  already  obtained  could  only 
result  upon  a  full  and  exhaustive  survey  by  the  light  of  the  principles  deduced  of  the 
entire  Jewish  calendar  of  sacrifice.  Such  a  survey  is  precluded  by  our  limits ;  but 
some  suggestive  outlines  thereof  may  now  be  drawn. 

Let  US  suppose  ourselves  standing  within  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
or  the  temple  as  twilight  is  passing  into  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Abib,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  the  1st  of  Nisan.  For  years  the  same  round  of  ritual  has  been 
pursued,  at  once  reminding  the  chosen  people  of  their  exceptional  religious  privileges 
and  expressing  with  eloquent  symbol  the  religious  sentiments  which  so  benevolent  a 
religious  system  could  evoke  and  educate,  and  once  more  the  blank  page  of  the  new 
year  is  being  presented  for  completion,  and  the  services  of  the  year  are  recommencing. 
Before  our  eyes  the  barefooted  priests,  who  are  to  officiate  in  their  course,  are  already 
preparing  themselves  for  their  solemn  duties  by  ablution  at  the  brazen  laver,  whilst,  on 
the  hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  the  renmants  of  the  first  evening  sacrifice  of 
the  new  year  are  still  burning.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  begin.  First  comes  the  con- 
tinuous burnt  offering.  One  of  the  elders  of  the  people  possibly  presents  himself  in  the 
people's  name  at  the  altar,  bringing  with  him  the  appointed  lamb  for  the  sacrifice  and 
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the  appointed  meat  and  drink  offerings.  He  is  seen  to  lay  his  hand  with  some  force 
upon  the  victim's  head,  thus  dedicating  it  in  the  name  of  the  entire  people  as  a  hurnt 
offering  in  its  hehalf.  He  draws  his  knife  and  cuts  its  throat.  The  priest,  who  is 
ready  with  a  hasin,  collects  the  streaming  hlood  and  dashes  it  as  an  atonement  against 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  then  dissects  and  cleanses  the  carcase  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and,  laying  the  pieces  in  order  upon  the  hearth,  the  morning  oblation  rises  into  the  air, 
"  a  sweet  savour  unto  Jehovah ; "  and  once  more  the  daily  burnt  sacrifice  has  been 
presented  as  an  acceptable  token  and  memorial  of  the  nation's  consecration  to  Jehovah. 

But  the  day  is  a  new  moon,  a  more  emphatic  and  memorable  day  of  grace,  and  a 
more  elaborate  offering  is  added  to  the  ordinary  daily  presentation.  The  task  of  the 
national  representative,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  not  yet  complete,  and  he  again  presents 
himself  in  the  same  place  with  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt 
offering,  together  with  the  prescribed  offerings  of  meat  and  wine,  and  also  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin  offering.  Analogy  would  suggest  that  the  sin  offering  is  first  made.  Again 
the  offering  is  formally  made  to  the  priests  at  the  brazen  altar,  clad  as  before  in  their 
white  robes  and  parti-coloured  girdles,  but  increased  in  number;  again  the  hand  is 
impressed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  ;  again  the  animal  is  slain  in  the  nation's  behalf; 
again  one  of  the  priests,  the  accredited  representatives  of  Jehovah,  collects  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  beast ;  but  there  the  similarity  of  the  ceremonial  ends.  According  to 
the  ritual  ordained  for  the  sin  offering,  some  of  the  blood  is  more  carefully  smeared 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  is  thus  brought  in  more  solemn  memorial  before  the 
Lord,  whilst  the  remainder  is  poured  away,  its  end  being  achieved,  at  the  base  of  the 
altar ;  some  few  portions  of  the  fat  are  alone  consumed  by  fire,  the  offering  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement  than  a  gift,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  rest  of  the 
carcase  is  not  burnt  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  holy  place,  but  in  some  clean 
spot  without  the  camp.  Then  follows  the  large  monthly  burnt  offering  before 
described,  which  puts  the  larger  number  of  priests  in  requisition,  the  same  form  of  ritual 
being  gone  through  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  continuous  "  sacrifice,  and  the  same  truth 
being  signified  with  more  display.  Thus,  at  the  opening  year,  the  chosen  nation  is 
again  reminded  of  its  consecration,  and  reconsecrated  to  God  in  emphatic  manner,  the 
doctrine  being  simultaneously  declared  by  the  presentation  of  the  sin  offering  as  well 
as  by  the  form  of  blood  sacrifice,  that  even  the  best  hours  of  religious  acknowledgment 
in  the  most  prominent  days  of  a  sanctified  people  are  not  untainted  by  sin^  but  call 
for  humiliation  and  atonement. 

The  national  offerings  made,  and  the  golden  candlestick  replenished  in  the  holy  place, 
the  official  offerings  follow.  The  high  priest,  in  his,  ofiBcial  robes  of  white  and  blue, 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord"  glistening  in  gold  upon  his  mitre,  his  jewelled  breastplate 
flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  early  sun,  passes  to  the  performance  of  his  exalted 
functions,  the  bells  and  pomegranates  at  the  fringe  of  his  broidered  tunic  ringing  as  he 
goes  to  present  his  daily  sacrifice.  Now  he  bums  his  offering  of  meal  at  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  and,  by  a  gift  of  his  substance,  consecrates  himself  anew  to  the  Lord,  no 
effusion  of  blood  being  in  his  case  necessary,  because  of  the  peculiar  holiness  supposed 
to  attach  to  his  sublime  office ;  now  he  advances  to  the  holy  place,  and,  drawing  back 
the  chequered  curtain,  '*  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  glory,"  is  hidden  from  view  for  a 
time,  but  within,  we  know,  he  is  burning  incense  before  the  Lord  on  the  golden  altar,  as 
a  further  testimony  of  priestly  consecration — ^presenting  solemnly  this  exceptional 
holocaust  without  blood. 

The  personal  offerings  now  succeed.  These,  of  course,  vary  from  day  to  day  according 
to  the  number  of  those  who  are  religiously  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and 
according  to  the  mode  of  impression.  For,  legally  compulsory  as  several  of  the  varieties 
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of  individual  sacrifices  were,  there  was  an  element  of  freedom  in  some,  and  of  limitation 
in  all ;  and  as  manifestly  as  the  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  were  purely  yoluu- 
tary,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings  were  largely 
influenced  by  time  and  space.    A  Jew  who  lived  remote  from  Jerusalem,  for  example, 
might  know  the  Law,  but  could  not  possibly  fulfil  it ;  thus  there  would  be,  even  with  the 
enthusiastically  religious,  a  more  probable  remembrance  and  observance  upon  certain  set 
occasions,  such  as  the  annual  feasts.    Nor  must  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  be 
forgotten,  and  the  rare  virtue  of  living  up  to  spiritual  privileges.    Still,  the  supposition 
is  that  we  are  standing  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  on  a  New  Year's  Day.  Although  not 
dignified  with  the  importance  of  Pentecost  or  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  it  is  still  a 
festal  day,  and  offerings  of  many  kinds  will  certainly  be  presented.     At  one  hour, 
full  of  gratitude  to  Gbd,  and  anxious  for  service  and  self-abnegation,  a  man  brings  his 
bull,  or  his  ram,  or  his  goat,  for  a  burnt  offering,  according  to  his  means  and  inclination, 
whilst  his  poorer  neighbour  presents  his  pair  of  pigeons.    The  customary  ritual  is  gone 
through,  each  stage  of  which  is  symbolically  expressive  of  the  act  and  method  of 
consecration,  imtil  the  holocaust  rises  "as  an  offering  of  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
Jehovah,**  and  the  deed  of  personal  consecration  is  complete.    At  another  time  it  is  an 
omission  of  some  sacred  duty  which  is  to  be  rememb^ed  before  the  Lord,  and  in  that 
obedience  which  is  dearer  even  than  sacrifice,  an  Israelite  from  the  ranks  is  leading  his 
spotless  shaggy  she-goat  to  the  altar,  when  again  the  ceremonies  of  presentation,  of 
imposition,  and  of  slaughter  are  carefully  gone  through,  each  stage  in  the  sanguinary 
proceeding  having  its  own  spiritual  suggestiveness  for  the  religiously  minded,  the 
blood  is  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  to  bring  the  medium  of  atonement  before 
the  Lord,  and,  the  expiation  for  the  imwitting  sin  being  ended,  the  offerer  walks  away, 
mentally  at  rest.     Or  perhaps  it  is  a  trespass  offering  which  is  being  brought  in 
repentant  recollection  of  some  deed  of  fraud,  a  kind  of  conscience  money ;  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  wrong  done  to  Qod  as  well  as  man,  the  substitutionary  ram  is  presented 
and  slain,  whilst  the  story  of  the  fraud  is  told  over  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  beast, 
the  priest  placing  a  judicial  value  upon  the  wrong  done  to  Jehovah,  and  accepting  the 
ram  in  lieu  thereof,  a  monetary  recompense  being  made  to  the  injured  neighbour. 
Or  it  may  be  a  peace  offering  which  is  brought  by  a  whole  family  in  joyful  recognition 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  the  priest  being  welcomed  to  the  hallowed  society ;  the  victim 
is  slain,  and  the  sin  present  even  in  such  united  religious  joy  atoned ;  and  the  feast 
follows  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  holy  place — a  love  feast  indeed,  a  banquet 
wh««  '*  the  banner  over  them  was  love."    Or,  descending  to  the  less  frequent  instances 
of  the  Levitical  ceremonial,  "  now  a  Hebrew  woman,  but  recently  a  mother,  is  modestly 
presenting  herself  with  her  offering  of  pigeons;  and  now  the  high  priest  is  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  court,  attended  by  a  Levite  carr3ring  birds  and  scarlet  wool 
and  hyssop — ^he  has  been  summoned  without  the  camp  to  examine  a  restored  leper. 
Anon  an  application  is  made  for  the  means  of  purifying  some  tent  where  the  dead  is 
lying.    At  one  hour  a  householder  is  compounding  for  the  property  which  he  has 
voluntarily  vowed  unto  the  Lord ;  the  next,  a  Nazarite,  with  unshorn  hair  and  beard 
is  presenthig  the  prescribed  sacrifices  for  release  from  his  vow." 

Such  might  have  been  the  sights  afforded  to  the  observer  by  a  single  day.  From 
early  morning  to  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  there  was  oftentimes,  we  may 
assume,  one  long  series  of  presentations  by  all  grades  of  people  and  for  all  varieties  of 
experience ;  and  a  similar  course  was  pursued  the  whole  year  round,  as  we  shall  presently 
detail  at  more  length  after  a  brief  digression  which  is  rather  a  further  explanation. 

To  test  the  usefulness  and  the  suf&ciency  of  the  explanatory  principles  already 
deduced,  let  attention  be  concentrated  upon  two  of  those  peculiar  ceremonies  which 
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might  be  occasionally  witnessed,  namely,  that  of  the  purification  of  the  dead  and  that  of 
the  consecration  to  the  priesthood. 

Analyze,  for  example,  the  rites  ordained  for  the  parlficatlon  of  the  dead — ^interpret 

them  by  the  light  of  the  principles  previously  deduced — and  the  ceremony  would 

suggest  some  such  series  of  thoughts  as  the  following.    The  rite  was  a  purification,  and 

as  such  pointed  to  the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin.    It  was  a  purification  of  an 

exceptionally  solemn  kind,  and  it  was  a  purification  of  a  solemfi  kind  from  its  singular 

blending  of  the  atoning  with  the  cleansing  element  of  the  Levitical  worship.    Such  is 

an  induction  from  the  various  features  in  which  the  ritual  resembled,  and  differed  from, 

the  general  course  of  procedure.    According  to  the  Law,  a  dead  body  contaminated  all 

in  its  vicinity.    "  To  be  in  a  tent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  an  inmate,  to  enter  a  tent 

where  a  dead  body  lay,  to  touch  a  corpse,  a  grave,  or  a  bone,  was  to  contract  unclean- 

ness  for  seven  days*"  The  process  of  purification  was  very  arresting,  from  its  peculiarity. 

Like  most  processes  of  purification,  it  was  a  form  of  aqueous  ablution ;  but  the  water 

employed  had  been  specifically  prepared.    A  red  cow  was  brought  to  the  son  or  heir  of 

the  high  priest,  by  the  popular  representatives,  for  slaughter  without  the  camp.    Very 

little  ceremonial  was  observed,  but  all  was  singularly  expressive.     The  blood  was 

sprinkled  seven  times  towards  the  tabernacle,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  carcase — ^not  a 

part — together  with  the  skin  and  the  blood  and  dung,  was  burnt ;  a  little  cedar-wood, 

hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool  being  thrown  into  the  fire.    From  the  ashes  the  water  of 

purification  was  prepared.    When  occasion  called,  the  ashes  were  mixed  with  spring 

water,  and  sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  on  the  third  and  seventh  day 

after  defilement,  upon  the  tent  and  the  vessels  and  persons  it  contained;  after  the 

customary  ablution  of  the  person,  the  \mclean  became  pure  in  the  evening.    After 

ablution  also,  all  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the  ritual,  and  who  were  thus 

rendered  unclean,  were  also  purified.    Now,  the  use  of  water  associates  this  curious 

rite  with  the  other  rites  of  purification,  and  therefore  shows  that,  according  to  the 

Levitical  conception,  contamination  by  the  proximity  of  death  was  regarded  as  a  form 

of  involuntary  sin,  which,  like  parturition,  proclaimed  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  to 

be  obviated  by  special  ceremonial.    But  the  peculiarities  of  ritual  imparted  a  specific 

character  to  this  form  of  purification.    Not  simply  was  water  to  be  used,  but  running 

or  spring  water — water  at  its  greatest  power  of  cleansing ;  living  water,  as  the  Hebrew 

expressively  puts  it.    Further,  this  "  water  of  iniquity "  was  a  lye  prepared  by  the 

admixture  of  these  ashes  of  the  red  cow.    What  additional  significance  is  thereby 

given  ?    These  ashes  were  loudly  eloquent  of  atonement,  and  nothing  but  atonement. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  this  red  cow  was  manifestly  a  kind  of  sin  offering — ^indeed,  it  is 

actually  so  called :  did  not  the  blood  manipulation  point  to  the  same  conclusion? — but 

that  it  differs  in  many  essential  points  from  the  sin  offering  proper.    Like  the  latter,  it 

was  a  national  propitiation,  and  was  therefore  brought  by  the  representatives  of  the 

tribes ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  consisted  of  a  cow — ^most  probably  that  it  be  not 

confounded  with  the  bullock  enjoined  for  the  sin  offering  for  the  congregation,  and 

that  at  the  same  time  its  inferior  grade  be  denoted.    Then  let  it  also  be  observed 

that  this  cow  was  in  no  sense  a  presentation,  like  the  sin  offering  proper.    It  was 

not  offered  at  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  but  without  the  camp;  no  portions  were 

reserved  for  priestly  use.    It  was  not  submitted  to  the  customary  rites  of  presentation ; 

even  the  skin  and  fEeces  were  burnt,  and  not  separated.    In  fact,  this  red  cow  was  an 

atonement  by  substitution — this,  and  nothing  more.    Its  blood  was  sprinkled,  like  the 

blood  of  the  sin  offering,  before  the  tabernacle  seven  times,  thus  bringing  the  appointed 

means  of  "covering"  emphatically  before  Jehovah;    scarlet  wool — ^blood-coloured 

wool — was  thrown  into  the  flames  when  the  carcase  was  burnt ;  nay,  the  very  colour  of 
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the  cow  was  selected  as  the  colour  of  the  blood  which  atoned ;  and  so  completely  was 
the  yictim  regarded  as  a  substitute,  that  every  ministrant  at  the  ritual  was  reudered 
unclean  thereby,  and  the  high  priest  was  precluded  from  officiating,  lest  he  be  inca- 
pacitated for  his  other  exalted  functions,  and  so  his  son,  his  nearest  kinsman,  and 
official  representative  took  his  place.  Thus,  in  pictorial  and  impressive  form,  the 
momentous  truths  were  inculcated  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ordained  by  the 
Divine  anger,  and  of  the  counteraction  of  the  influence  of  death  by  an  appointed 
substitute.  There  is  not  a  detail  of  the  involved  ritual  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  aid  of  such  principles  as  we  have  deduced. 

So,  too,  so  elaborate  a  ceremonial  as  the  consecration  of  a  priest  becomes  at  once  lucid, 
brilliant,  suggestive,  and  religious  by  the  application  of  the  principles  in  question.  As 
we  have  seen,  a  bullock  and  two  rams,  unleavened  bread  and  wheaten  cakes,  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  candidates  to  be  initiated  were  washed 
with  water,  arrayed  in  official  garments,  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  atoned  for  by  a  sin 
ofiferiog,  sanctified  by  a  burnt  offering,  and  admitted  to  fellowship  by  a  peace  offering* 
In  one  significant  particular  the  ritual  of  this  closing  sacrifice  (Uffered  from  that 
customarily  observed  in  sacrifices  of  the  same  class.  After  the  habitual  imposition  of 
the  hand,  and  slaughter,  some  of  the  collected  blood  was  put  upon  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  clothing  of  the  newly  ordained  priest,  in  addition  to  the  usual  smearing  of  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  Now,  as  most  investigators  have  pointed  out,  this  consecration 
consisted  of  two  sets  of  three  acts.  In  the  fiirst  place,  there  was  a  solemn  purification, 
an  express  investiture,  and  a  formal  anointing ;  and  in  the  second  place,  there  followed 
a  triple  sacrifice  in  the  noteworthy  order  of  a  sin  offering,  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  peace 
offering.  Every  detail  is  luminous  and  has  of  itself  a  profound  suggestiveness  for  the  age 
contemporaneous,  and  although  the  minutias  of  the  rite  only  receive  their  full  illumi- 
nation in  Christianity,  they  nevertheless  conveyed  many  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  Jew. 
In  fact,  in  its  adaptation  of  the  general  ritual  of  Levitical  sacrifice  to  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  prescribed  ceremonial  is  a  simple  and  intelligible  object-lesson  in  the 
requisites  of  acceptable  religious  service.  In  the  set  washing  with  water  we  have,  as 
Oehler  put  it,  "  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  purification  without  which  none  can  approach 
God,  at  least  to  atone."  In  the  investiture  there  is  the  visible  assumption  of  the 
priestly  office.  In  the  anointing,  the  Divine  seal  is  attached  to  such  acceptance  of 
office ;  whereas  the  sin  inherent  even  in  an  accepted  priest  must  be  removed  by  a  sin 
offering,  upon  which  may  follow  the  expressive  sacrifices  of  consecration  and  fellowship. 
As  for  the  varying  features  in  the  peace  offering,  where  a  different  blood  manipulation 
is  gone  through,  what  change  could  be  more  significant?  Before  admission  to  the 
communion  of  priests,  and  of  the  Deity  whom  the  priests  serve,  there  must  be  a  specific 
atonement,  and  the  atoning  blood  of  the  ram,  "  the  ram  of  consecration,"  is  placed  not 
only  in  contact  with  the  altar,  but  with  the  person  and  garments  of  the  newly  ordained 
priest,  the  very  ceremonial  signifying  that  the  ear  and  hand  and  foot,  which  are  to  be 
swift  to  serve,  must  be  atoned  for  before  they  are  hallowed,  and  that  the  very  garments 
of  office  must  be  cleansed  before  dedication  to  their  sacred  use. 

With  such  daily  observances,  the  Jewish  year  ran  its  course,  the  customary  worship 
repeated  evening  and  morning,  in  combination  with  the  voluntary  expression  oi 
religion  by  sacrifice,  associating  absolution,  confession,  and  adoration  with  all  the 
phases  and  grades  of  the  national  life.  If  the  tribe  of  Levi  sanctified  itself  by  holy 
service  in  sacrifice,  by  the  same  means  the  farmer  sanctified  his  toil,  the  mother  her 
child,  the  father  his  skill,  the  prophet  his  calling,  the  singer  his  talent,  the  prince  his 
government,  and  the  elders  their  nation.    Day  by  day  these  Levitical  sacrifices  were 
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capable  of  proclaiming,  in  sanctuary,  in  palace,  in  market^  in  house,  and  in  tent, 
religious  truths  of  the  highest  importance.  To  this  daily  observance  let  the  additional 
observances  of  the  various  festal  seasons  be  added,  and  it  will  become  yet  more  manifest 
how  admirably  this  cultus  of  sacrifice  at  once  educated  and  ministered  to  the  Jewish 
phasis  of  religion. 

From  the  2nd  of  Abib  to  the  10th,  the  customary  daily  celebration  of  Divine 
service  was  observed,  the  interval  being  abnormally  broken  into  solely  by  the  increased 
consecration  called  for  and  symbolized  by  the  double  burnt  offering  of  the  sabbath. 
Wher  God  was  especially  remembered,  man  was  to  be  especially  consecrated.  With  the 
10th  of  Abib  came  the  Paschal  feast,  continued  more  or  less  tiU  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
And  very  full  of  spiritual  suggestions  was  this  opening  festival  of  the  year,  every  detail 
of  the  rites  enjoined  tending  to  deepen  those  suggestions.  In  its  first  institution,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Passover  was  a  sacrificial  admission  to  covenant  rights,  and  every 
subsequent  celebration  thereof  was  at  once  a  remembrance  and  a  repetition  of  that 
initiatory  ceremoniaL  From  this  fundamental  significance  all  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sacrifice  follow.  Thus  the  Paschal  lamb  was  neither  a  sin  offering  pure  and  simple 
nor  a  peace  offering ;  it  did  not  in  many  important  points  come  beneath  the  laws  of 
the  acknowledged  sacrificial  ritual  It  was  a  kind  of  inclusive  sacrifice,  which  conveyed 
the  prominent  teaching  of  several  forms  of  sacrifice  under  one  suggestive  form.  Thus 
first  and  foremost  the  Paschal  lamb  was  an  atonement  of  so  potent  a  nature  as  to 
arrest  the  destroying  arm  of  the  angel  of  death,  and  of  so  emphatic  a  ritual  as  to  be 
brought  more  into  contact  with  the  several  households  of  the  tribes  than  was  the  case 
in  any  other  festal  season.  The  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  selection  of  the 
victim  and  its  slaughter,  the  minute  injunctions  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon 
the  lintel  and  doorposts,  the  command  that  no  bone  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  broken,  the 
strict  command  that  what  remained  was  to  be  burnt  by  fire,  the  rapid  manner  of 
partaking, — all  pointed  to  the  offering  as  less  intended  for  a  feast  than  an  atonement, 
and  laid  very  exceptional  stress  upon  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  effused  blood. 
Certain  features  of  the  feast  were  undoubtedly  ordained  because  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  if  that  position  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  Passover  as  the  great  initiatory  rite,  all  the  superficial  difficulties  of 
the  narrative  are  removed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  but  strongly  believed,  that  there 
are  features  in  this  institution  which  nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  could 
perfectly  explain,  and  which  are  the  outcome  of  distinct  Divine  prevision ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  contended  that  even  so  extraordinary  a  command  as  that  of  keeping  the  skeleton 
intact  was  intelligible  to  the  Jew  as  a  natural  consequence  of  what  he  was  able  to 
apprehend  of  the  meaning  of  the  Passover.  Possibly  even  this  nineteenth  century  is 
a  record  of  many  facts  likewise  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  a  present  import  only,  which 
will  only  receive  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  light  of  a  coming  dispensation. 
Similarly  with  the  following  days  of  the  Paschal  feast  and  with  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
all  the  details  of  the  injunctions  relative  thereto  are  nothing  but  exemplifications 
divinely  prearranged  of  the  leading  feet  taught  thereby  of  the  Feast  of  Consecration. 
Therefore,  for  example,  was  the  pleasure  of  leavened  bread  eschewed ;  therefore  were 
the  firstfruits  presented. 

Nor  need  we  go  outside  the  principles  already  deduced  for  explanation  of  the  remain- 
ing feasts  and  their  observances.  Pentecost  past,  the  year  rolled  upon  its  course  for  a 
time,  it  is  true,  in  a  more  level  manner,  the  regularity  of  the  daily  celebration  being 
only  interrupted  by  the  sabbatic  and  lunar  formalities,  every  day,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
gospel  being  proclaimed  of  Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  with  its 
invariable  postulates  of  human  sin  and  decadence,  death  and  guilt    At  length  came 
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the  high  season  of  the  seventh  month,  heralded  by  the  rousing  blasts  of  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets. 

The  seventh  month  affords  two  very  excellent  tests  of  the  adequacy  of  these  principles 
of  interpretation,  namely,  in  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  ritual  of  the  former  need  not  be  repeated ; 
it  was  undoubtedly  exceptional ;  it  was  as  undoubtedly  instructive ;  indeed,  the  more 
minute  and  accurate  the  investigation  bestowed  even  upon  the  more  trivial  points  of 
observance,  the  more  harmonious  does  it  appear,  and  the  more  didactic.  At  first  sight, 
it  may  be  allowed,  the  ceremonial  shows  a  laboured  and  officialistic  respect  to  a  mass  of 
legal  detail,  valuable  as  a  testimony  to  ecclesiastical  thoroughness  in  routine,  and  to 
little  else.  Viewed  more  closely,  the  ceremonial  is  a  complete  and  balanced  whole, 
exact  and  even  concise,  forcible  as  well  as  clear  in  the  religious  lesson  it  has  to  convey. 
That  lesson,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  atonement  possible  for  the  sins  of  the  redeemed, 
for,  be  it  observed,  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner  had  no  part  in  the  worship  of  this  day 
of  national  humiliation.  Carrying  this  principle  in  the  mind,  the  entire  series  of  acts 
yields  up  its  meaning.  Not  a  soul  in  the  priestly  tribe,  however  holy  and  exalted  his 
function,  not  a  utensil  in  the  consecrated  place,  however  sacred  and  sublime  its  use,  but 
must  be  atoned  for.  Hence  the  mediators  and  the  instruments  of  mediation  must  be  first 
removed  from  beneath  the  ban  of  uncleanness  and  sin.  The  solemn  proceedings  are 
therefore  commenced  by  the  ofiFering  of  the  bullock  in  expiation  of  the  holy  places  and 
ministrants.  The  high  priest,  who  leads  in  officiating,  may  not  even  wear  his  official 
robes  till  the  ceremonial  of  expiation  is  completed,  but  stands  at  the  altar  clothed  in 
white ;  and,  on  the  slaughter  of  the  bullock,  sprinkles  the  mercy-seat  and  the  floors  and 
the  altars  with  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  presents  the  blood  before  the  Lord  in  atone- 
ment for  his  own  sin  and  the  sins  of  his  kindred  and  tribe.  The  whole  ritual  is  an 
emphatic  act  of  atonement,  as  every  detail  shows.  Atonement  is  likewise  solemnly 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  ram  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  The  remaining  rite  was  an 
exquisitely  symbolic  act,  declarative  of  forgiveness.  Confessing  over  the  head  of  the 
live  goat  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  entire  nation,  the  high  priest  seemed  to  transfer 
those  sins  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  who  bore  them  away  from  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  and  carried  them  into  the  abode  of  Azazel.  The  sins  were  removed  as  well  as 
covered.  Now  the  priest  may  assume  his  golden  garments ;  now  the  people  may  present 
acceptable  sacrifice ;  now  burnt  oflferings  may  typify  the  national  consecration. 

The  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  somewhat  less  intelligible ;  nevertheless,  its 
secret  was  also  largely  open  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout  Jew.  It  very  expressively 
followed  the  more  serious  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  gave  visible  and  pleasant 
expression  to  the  joy  of  the  elect,  who  have  been  redeemed  at  the  Passover,  consecrated 
at  Pentecost,  and  absolved  at  the  great  day  of  national  expiation.  This  feast  ended, 
the  climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  by  symbol  had  been  reached,  and  the  year  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  common  series  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sacrificings. 

Now,  in  view  of  tiiis  didactic'sacrifidal  cultus,  at  once  so  eloquent  and  so  disciplinary, 
it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  contributions  were  thereby  made 
towards  a  system  of  revealed  religion.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  ask  with  what 
arguments  the  pious  Jew  would  combat  the  assaults  of  disbelievers  in  what  he  regarded 
the  Divine  origin  of  his  sacrificial  creed.  Nor  could  it  be  by  any  means  impracticable, 
whilst  it  certainly  would  be  of  value,  to  frame  both  a  systematic  and  apologetic 
theology  of  Judaism,  in  which  such  notes  as  the  laws  of  purification  and  the  injunctions 
for  blood  sacrifice,  the  significance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  explanation  expressly 
assigned  to  the  tabernacle,  might,  by  an  intellectual  efifort  of  no  severe  kind,  be  made  to 
disclose  the  inmost  messages  of  their  symbolism,  and  become  part  of  a  concatenated 
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doctrine  of  Old  Testament  theology,  of  its  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  salvation,  of  its  doctrine 
of  Gkxl  and  of  man.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  practical  aspect  of  this  Old  Testament  faith 
which  most  calls  for  admiring  regard.  Its  theological  implications  are  of  interest  to 
the  theologian,  its  practical  implications  are  of  human  interest.  And  practically- 
regarded,  these  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noteworthy,  first,  as  a  means  of  religious 
education,  and  next  as  a  means  of  religious  satisfaction.  They  evolved  religious  senti- 
ment, and  they  appeased  it.  However  superficially  this  sacrificial  cultus  be  regarded, 
it  assuredly  proclaimed  such  truths  as  these:  the  sinfulness  of  man  (extending 
too  beyond  the  bounds  of  volition,  and  affecting  the  race),  the  Divine  alienation  conse- 
quent thereupon,  the  need  of  atonement,  its  possibility,  its  method,  the  acceptability 
of  the  service  of  the  reconciled.  All  these  truths — which,  to  judge  from  Christianity, 
constitute  the  essentials  of  a  religion  adapted  to  man — were  taught  by  arresting  sym- 
bolism and  an  imposing  ceremonial.  They  were  equally  capable  of  educating  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  religiousness  and  of  ministering  to  the  religious  needs  so  matur^  They 
affected  too  the  whole  range  of  life,  training  the  Church,  sanctifying  the  State,  pene- 
trating the  home,  and  affecting  the  individual.  They  interwove  the  essentials  of  religion 
with  all  the  relationships,  duties,  sorrows,  and  pleasures  of  life.  According  to  its  own 
ideal,  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  theocracy  where  reconciled  rebels  gave  their  every 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  acceptably. 

Thus,  historically  regarded,  and  without  trespassing  upon  or  forestalling  the  later 
revelations  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  seen  to  be  a 
profound  recognition  of  the  wants  of  man,  and  a  response  to  his  deepest  needs.  The 
Levitical  sacrifices  declared  immistakably,  from  the  hour  of  their  first  promulgation, 
the  necessity  there  was  for  atonement,  and  the  Divine  provision  for  that  necessity.  Indeed, 
it  is  dmple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  feature  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  which  does 
not  accentuate  in  some  way,  either  the  fact  of  estrangement  from  God  with  its  large 
disabilities,  or  the  fact  of  reconciliation  to  God  with  its  large  privileges.  To  how 
enormous  an  extent  their  teaching  relied  for  confirmation  and  potency  upon  Christianity, 
we  shall  presently  see ;  just  now  the  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist  is  the 
value  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  system  apart  from  Christianity.  The  system  was,  alas  ! 
ideal.  The  Jew  seldom  realized  and  never  exhausted  its  magnificent  possibilities. 
Nevertheless,  how  immense  was  its  practical  value,  let  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
psalm  testify,  with  its  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses  in  praise  of  this  very  Levitical 
system,  which  the  Psalmist  is  glad  to  recall,  and  which  he  feels  it  no  exaggeration  to 
describe — ^mass  of  commandments,  laws,  testimonies,  statutes,  though  it  be — as  a  fitting 
guide  of  youth,  an  object  of  great  delight,  a  mine  of  wonders ;  as  the  rule  of  the  free 
and  the  song  of  the  exile  ;  as  sweeter  than  honey  and  more  valuable  than  riches ;  as 
life,  light,  and  health ;  a  pleasant  subject  of  meditation  in  this  world  and  also  in  the 
eternity  of  Jehovah. 

D.  Relation  of  thb  Levitical  Sacbiticbs  to  the  Saobifioeb  of  the 
Patbiabchal  Age. 

Contrasting  this  detailed  and  expressive  system  of  Levitical  sacrifice  with  the  brief 
records  of  the  pre-Mosaic  i^e,  it  would  appear  that  the  later  cultus  dififered  from  the 
earlier  in  authority^  in  compleonty,  in  centralization,  in  doctrine,  and  in  practical 
value. 

As  regards  the  atUhority  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  they  are  expressly  ascribed  to 
a  Divine  origin.  '*  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses  "  is  the  almost  invariable  formula 
with  which  the  several  legal  sections  begin.    In  this  there  is  a  marked  distinction  from 
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the  days  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Whatever  Divine  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  Abel  in  the  first  recorded  sacrifice— and  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
those  influences  to  the  detriment  of  the  inspiriting  teaching  of  the  narrative— it  is 
manifest  that  from  that  time  onwards  the  ever-growing  system  of  worship  by  sacrifice 
was  almost  wholly  a  himian  development.  "Almost  wholly,**  we  say,  for  sacrificial 
revelations  were  given  to  Noah  and  Abraham,  but  the  one  was  simply  an  exhortation  to 
sacrifice,  and  the  other  a  correction  of  an  erroneous  inference.  In  fact,  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices  are  apparently  representative  of  pure  ethnic  sacrifices,  whereas  the  Divine 
acknowledgment  and  improvement  of  human  religious  ideas  testify  at  once  to  the 
hardness  of  the  human  heart  and  to  the  gracious  condescension  of  Jehovah. 

So  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  an  advance  upon  the 
patriarchal  in  complexity.  Hereditary  priests  have  taken  the  place  of  the  father  of  the 
family,  and  all  the  various  ceremonial  of  the  court,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holiest,  in 
all  the  mutations  of  the  Jewish  year,  have  superseded  those  two  simple  varieties 
mentioned  in  earlier  times,  the  burnt  offering  and  the  festal  ofiering — which  were 
adapted  on  occasion,  as  best  they  could  be,  to  all  the  changing  and  contrasted  emotion 
of  the  religious  life. 

A  third  difference  between  the  two  dispensations  is  seen  in  the  later  localization,    [j^^' 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and^ Jacob,  wherever  God  had  revealed  himself  and  made  his  presence 
known,  could  present  their  offerings  of  praise,  and  erect  their  holy  plac^    The 
Levitical  sacrifices  are  legitimate,  so  testifies  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  one  sanctuary    ' 
alone.    There  being  a  localization  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  his  gracious  presence,  acceptable 
sacrifice  must  be  offered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mercy-seat. 

There  is  a  clearness  too  in  the  doctrinal  implications  of  the  Levitical  rites,  which 
is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  earlier  forms  of  worship.  No  such  array  of  parallel 
principles  can  be  inferred  from  the  Genesis  as  has  been  deduced  from  the  Exodus  and  the 
Leviticus.  The  acceptability  of  sacrifice,  as  a  testimony  to  self-sacrifice  even,  has  very 
much  less  evident  sanction  for  Abraham  than  for  Moses.  The  point  is  so  certain  that 
attention  needs  simply  be  drawn  thereto.  To  an  additional  point,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  with  some  distinctness ;  the  patriarchal  cultus  was  a  worship  by 
presentation^  the  Levitical  cultus  was  a  worship  by  atonement  as  welL  No  reference  is 
made  in  the  Genesis,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  by  express  statement,  by  ritual,  or  by 
any  mention  of  a  special  manipulation  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  offered,  to  the 
Levitical  doctrine  of  expiation  by  blood.  Animal  sacrifices  were  made,  it  is  true,  but 
only  because  stock-fiurming  as  well  as  agriculture  formed  part  of  the  staple  labour  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nations,  and  gifts  might  be  therefore  made  from  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter,  or  because  animal  food  was  eaten  by  them  as  well  as  vegetable. 
The  evidence  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  not  only  did  the  Almighty,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch,  adopt  the  results  of  human  religious  thought  and 
practice,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  wider  bearing  and  a  more  assured  interpreta- 
tion, but  that  he  added  to  that  interpretation  the  very  significant  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Judaism  of  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  blood  of  a  substituted  victim. 
*  And  of  course  all  these  differences  culminated  in  a  difference  of  pr<ictice.  The 
educational  value  of  the  religion  of  Moses  was  higher  than  that  of  the  pre-Moeaio 
age,  because  more  accurate  and  minute  in  doctrinal  significance,  just  as,  for  the  same 
reason,  its  value  was  increased  as  a  discipline.  A  more  developed  and  sound  theology 
is  always  the  cause  of  a  profounder  and  more  useful  religious  education,  and  a  purer 
and  more  satisfying  religious  worship. 
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E.  Rklatiok  of  the  Lkvitioal  Sacbifioes  to  the  Christian  Sacbifices. 

The  religions  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  both  agree  and  differ  in  their  sacrificial 
teaching. 

They  agree  In  dividing  their  doctrine  of  sacrifice  into  two  parts ;  their  doctrine  of 
presentation  and  their  doctrine  of  atonement,  according  to  both  presentation  being 
possible  and  atonement  necessary.  They  also  agree  in  asserting  that  atonement  must 
precede  sacrifice. 

They  differ  in  the  material,  directness,  and  timeliness  of  presentation,  and  in  the 
method  and  frequency  of  atonement.  To  take  the  latter  points  first.  The  Kew 
Testament  teaches  that  atonement  is  made  for  human  sin  by  the  substitution  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  for  that  of  the  sinner.  As  Peter  expresses  it,  "  Christ,  who  his  own  self 
carried  up  our  sins  in  his  own  body  to  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  to  sins,  might 
live  unto  righteousness."  Or,  as  Paul  put  it,  adopting  the  Jewish  synonym  of  blood 
for  life,  "  Christ  Jesus,  .  .  .  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by 
his  blood ; "  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  this  atonement  or  propitiation  is 
made  once  for  alL  The  Old  Testament  teaches  that  the  Jew  is  atoned  for  by  the  blood, 
or  life,  of  an  animal  substitute,  which  is  so  far  from  being  presented  once  for  all,  that 
life  must  be  effused  on  every  occasion  of  worship.  Similarly  as  regards  the  doctrine  of 
presentation,  there  is  a  change  of  teaching :  in  the  Old  Testament,  certain  prescribed 
forms  of  offering  are  alone  allowed,  and  the  man  is  accepted  because  of  the  offering  of 
his  substance ;  in  the  Kew,  self  is  more  important,  and  the  offering  is  accepted  because 
of  the  man.  There  is  an  alteration  in  another  respect :  the  New  Testament  demands 
no  priestly  mediation  like  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  approaching  the  Majesty  on  high. 
And  in  yet  a  third  respect  there  is  a  change :  the  offering  of  a  reconciled  heart  may  be 
made  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  at  the  free  suggestion  of  the  worshipper,  and  with- 
out legal  restriction. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  upon  abstract  doctrinal  discussion,  and  judging  solely 
by  the  facts  presented  by  the  sacrificial  conceptions  of  the  two  dispensations,  they  are 
manifestly  connected,  and  that  as  the  higher  and  the  lower  in  a  prearranged  system  of 
development.  There  is  in  Christianity  an  evident  growth  in  reasonableness  and 
freedom.  In  Christianity  the  fetters  of  Judaism  are  snapped,  and  its  unintelligible 
features  are  explained.  As  Augustine  said,  "  In  the  epoch  of  the  old  covenant  the  new 
lay  latent,  as  a  fruit  does  in  a  root,"  or,  in  the  language  of  more  modem  times,  we  may 
say,  the  New  Testament  sacrifices  are  antitypes  of  those  of  the  Old.  In  a  word,  judged 
by  the  definition  of  final  cause,  Christianity  is  the  final  cause  of  Judaism. 

F.  The  LiTEBATxmE  of  the  Levitical  Sacrifices. 

From  the  voluminous  literature  upon  the  Levitical  sacrifices  the  following  treatises 
are  selected  as  of  especial  importance :— 

I.  Biblical  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopjsdias.  See  the  relative  articles  in  Herzog, 
'  Realencyklopadie ; '  Riehm,  '  Handworterbuch  des  Biblischen  Alterthums ;  *  Smith, 
*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  *  Winer,  *  Biblisches  Real-Worterbuch.' 

II.  Commentaries.  Baumgarten,  *  Theologischer  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,*  two 
vols.,  Kiel,  1843,  1844;  Hirsch,  'Der  Pentateuch  Uebersetzt  und  Erklart,'  Frankfort, 
1878,  five  vols,  (valuable  for  its  rabbinic  lore) ;  Joule,  'Notes  on  Leviticus,'  London, 
1879 ;  Kalisch,  *  Leviticus,*  especially  Essav  A,  London,  1867  ;  Knobel,  *  Exodus  und 
Leviticus,'  1857  (a  second  edition,  edited  by  Dillmann,  which  is  almost  a  new  work, 
was  issued  last  year). 

III.  Biblical  Archeology  and  Theology.     De  Wette,  'Lehrbuch  der  Hebr- 
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Jiidischen  Archaologie/  4th  edit.,  Leipsig,  1864 ;  Ewald,  *  Die  Alterthtimer  des  Volkes 
Israel/  3rd  edit.,  Gottingen,  1866  (English  translation,  1876) ;  *  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel 
von  Gott,  oder  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Bundes/  four  vols.,  Leipsig,  1871 — 1875 ; 
Fairbairn,  *  The  Typology  of  Scripture,'  two  vols.,  5th  edit.,  1870 ;  Hofmann, '  Der  Schrift- 
beweis,'  2nd  edit.,  three  vols.,  Nordlingen,  1857;  Hoffmann,  *Abhandlungen  iiber  die 
Pentateuch-G^e8etze,'  Berlin,  1878  (valuable  for  its  acquaintance  with  the  synagogal 
literature) ;  Jatho, '  Blicke  in  die  Bedeutung  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,'  Hildesheim,  1876 ; 
Eeil, '  Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Archaologie,'  Ist  half,  1st  edit.,  1858,  2nd  edit,  1875 ; 
Kliefoth,  *  Liturgische  Abhandlungen,'  vol.  iv^  2nd  edit.,  1858 ;  Litton, '  The  Mosaic 
Dispensation,'  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1856 ;  Lowman, '  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Hebrew  Worship,'  London,  1748;  Maurice, '  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'  new  edit,  London, 
1879 ;  Oehler,  *  Theologie  des  Alten  Testament,'  vol.  i.,  Tiibingen,  1873  (translated 
into  English,  1875);  Saalschiitz,  'Archaologie  der  Hebraer,'  two  vols.,  1855,  1856; 
Salvador,  'Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise  et  du  Peuple  H6breu,*  two  vols.,  3rd 
edit,  Paris,  1862 ;  Schafer,  *  Die  Religiosen  Alterthiimer  der  Bibel,*  Miinster,  1878 ; 
Schultz,  '  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,'  vol.  i.,  Frankfurt,  1869  (2nd  edit.,  adapting 
results  to  the  hypothesis  of  Graf  and  Kuenen,  1878) ;  Steudel,  '  Vorlesungen  uber  die 
Theologie  des  Alten  Testament,'  Berlin,  1840 ;  Spencer,  *  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum  et 
earum  Rationibus,'  Ist  edit,  1685 ;  Tholuck,  '  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neuen  Testa- 
ment,' Gotha,  6th  edit,  1868 ;  Umbreit,  '  Die  Siinde,  Beitrag  zur  Theologie  des  Alten 
Testament,'  Gotha,  1853. 

IV.  MoNOOBAPHS  ON  THE  Levttical  Sacbipices.  Bahr,  *  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen 
Cultus,'  in  two  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1837  (the  first  volume  of  a  second  and  largely  altered 
edition  was  issued  at  the  close  of  1875,  but  upon  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  all  that 
has  appeared  is  in  the  first  edition) ;  Hengstenberg,  *  Die  Opfer  der  Heiligen  Schrift,' 
Berlin,  1859  (translated  as  an  Appendix  to  his  *  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,'  in  the 
Foreign  llieological  Library) ;  Kurtz,  *  Der  Alttestamentliche  Opfercultus,'  Mittau,  1862 
(translated  in  Foreign  Theological  Library) ;  Outram,  *  De  Sacrificiis,'  1st  edit,  London, 
1677  (translated  into  English,  1817) ;  Stfickl,  *  Liturgie  und  Dogmatische  Bedeutung 
der  Alttest  Opfer,  Insbesondere  in  ihren  Verhaltnisse  zur  Neutest.  Opfertheorie,'  1848 ; 
Wangemann,  *  Das  Opfer  nach  Lehre  des  Heiligen  Schrift,'  two  vols.,  Berlin,  1866. 

V.  Review  Articles  on  the  Levitical  Sacbificjes.  De  Chareney,  *  Fragments  sur 
la  Symbolique  H^braique,'  in  the  Bevue  de  Linguistiaue,  April,  1879 ;  Listov,  *  Was 
Bedeutet  im  Mos.  Cultus  das  Versohnen,'  in  the  Theological  Tidskri/t,  1878 ;  Mann- 
heimer, '  Der  Mosaismus  im  Gegensatz  zum  CEgyptenthum,'  Judischea  LiteraturUatt, 
1878;  Marbach,  *Das  Blut,  eine  Theologische  Studie,'  in  EUgenfeld^s  Zeit$chrift  filr 
Wissenschaftliche  Theologie^  1866;  Neumann,  *Die  Opfer  des  Alten  Bundes,'  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chrietl  Wissenscha/t,  1852, 1853,  and  1857 ;  Park,  *  The  Divine 
Institution  of  Sacrifice,'  in  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1876 ;  Riehm,  *  Der  Begriff 
der  Siihne  im  Alten  Testament,'  in  the  Studien  und  KritikeUy  1877. 

VL  MoNOOBAPHB  ON  RELATED  Themes.  Auber,  *  Histoire  et  Th^rie  du  Sym- 
bolisme  R^ligieuse,*  four  vols.,  Paris,  1872 ;  Ebrard,  *  Die  Lehre  von  der  Stellvertretenden 
Q^nugthuung  in  der  Heiligen  Schrift  Begriindet,'  Konigsberg,  1856;  Klaiber,  *Die 
Neutest  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  Erl5sung,'  Stuttgart,  1836 ;  Kiiper,  *  Das  Priester- 
thum  des  Alten  Bundes,'  Berlin,  1866. 

VIL  Jewish  and  Talmudic  Liteb atube.  The  tractates  *  Sebachim  *  and  *  Menachoth ;  * 
TJgolino,  '  Thesaurus  Ajitiquitatum  Sacrarum.'  The  writings  of  Philo,  especially  the 
*  De  Victimis '  and  the  *  De  Victimas  Offerentibus.*  Numerous  extracts  in  Buxtorf, 
•Lexicon  Chaldaicum  et  Talmudicum  ;*  Gkxiwyn,  'Moses  and  Aaron ;'  Carpzov,  'Appa- 
ratus Criticus ; '  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  especially  his  *  Temple  Service  in  the  Days  of 
our  Saviour ; '  and  Reland,  *  Antiquitates  Sacrsa.'  The  commentary  upon  Leviticus  of 
Raschi,  edited  by  Berliner,  1866,  and  Schlossberg's  *Sifra,'  1862. 

For  a  brief  statement  and  criticism  of  the  several  schools  of  interpretation,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  upon  the  Theories  of  the  Old  Testament  Sacrifices  reviewed  in 
my  work  on  Sacrifice. 
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THE   BOOK    OF   LEVITICUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Subject  of  the  Book. 

Leviticus  forms  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Closely  attached  to  it  are  the  two  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  out- 
side of  them,  on  either  side,  stand  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.  The  subject 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  from  the  time  that  the 
tabernacle  was  erected.  It  does  not,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  that 
legislation.  There  is  an  overflow  of  it  into  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which 
thus  contains  the  laws  on  the  Levites  and  their  service  (Numb.  i.  49 — 63 ; 
iii.  5 — 15,  40 — 48 ;  iv.  1 — 33 ;  viii.  5 — 26)  ;  on  the  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  to  encamp  (Numb.  ii.  1 — 31) ;  on  the  removal  of  the  unclean  from  the 
camp  (Numb.  v.  2 — 4) ;  on  the  trial  of  jealousy  (Numb.  v.  11 — 31)  ;  on  the 
Nazarites  (Numb.  vi.  1 — 21) ;  on  the  form  of  blessing  the  people  (Numb.  vi. 
23 — 27);  on  the  second  month's  Passover  (Numb.  ix.  6 — 12);  on  the  silver 
trumpets  (Numb.  x.  1 — 10)  ;  besides  a  repetition  of  the  laws  on  restitution 
(Numb.  V.  6 — 10) ;  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  (Numb.  viii.  2 — 4) ;  on  the 
Passover  (Numb.  ix.  1 — 5).  With  these  exceptions,  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
contains  the  whole  of  the  legislation  delivered  in  the  district  of  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  month  and  twenty  days  which  elapsed  between  the  setting  up  of 
the  tabernacle  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  after  quitting  Egypt,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  same  year.  But  while  this  was  the  whole  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  "  out  of  the  tabernacle,"  there  were  also  laws  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  itself  during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  first  year  of  the  march 
from  Egypt,  which  are  recounted  in  Exod.  xix. — xl.  While,  therefore, 
Leviticus  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  early  part  of  Numbers  on  one 
side,  it  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  latter  part  of  Exodus  on  the 
other. 

Analysis  op  its  Contents. 

The  book  naturally  falls  into  five  divisions.     The  first  part  is  on  sacrifice ; 

the  second  part  records  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  priesthood ;  the 

third  deals  with  the  question  of  uncleanness,  ceremonial  and  moral ;  the 

fourth  enumerates  the  holy  days  and  seasons.     The  book  ends  with  a  fifth 
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part,  confiisting  of  an  exhortation  to  obedience,  and  there  is  attached  to  it  an 
appendix  on  vows.    The  following  is  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  contents. 

§  1.  Sacrifice. 

A  question  is  often  asked  whether  the  idea  underlying  Jewish  sacrifice  is 
(1)  that  of  a  gift  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  by  man,  the  grateful 
receiver  of  his  gifts ;  or  (2)  that  of  appeasing  and  satisfying  the  justice  of  an 
averted  Deity ;  or  (3)  that  of  symbolically  manifesting  full  submission  to  his 
will ;  or  (4)  that  of  exhibiting  a  sense  of  union  between  God  and  his  people. 
And  this  question  cannot  be  answered  until  the  different  sacrifices  have  been 
distinguished  from  one  another.  For  each  of  these  ideas  is  represented  by 
one  or  other  of  the  sacrifices — the  first  by  the  meat  offering,  the  second  by 
the  sin  offering  and  trespass  offering,  the  third  by  the  burnt  offering,  the 
fourth  by  the  peace  offering.  If  the  question  be,  Which  of  these  was  the 
primary  idea  of  Hebrew  sacrifice?  we  may  probably  say  that  it  was  that  of 
symbolical  self-surrender  or  submission  in  token  of  perfect  loyalty  of  heart ; 
for  the  burnt  sacrifice,  with  which  the  meat  offering  is  essentially  allied 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  this  is  the 
thought  embodied  in  the  combined  burnt  and  meat  offering.  But  -while  this 
is  the  special  idea  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  it^  is  not  the  only  idea  of  it.  It 
contains  within  itself  in  a  minor  degree  the  ideas  of  atonement  (ch.  i.  4) 
and  of  peace  (ch.  i.  9,  13,  17).  Thus  it  is  the  most  complex  as  well  as  the 
oldest  form  of  sacrifice.  If  we  had  no  historical  information  to  guide  us  (as 
we  have  Gen.  iv.  4),  we  might  reasonably  argue  from  this  very  complexity 
to  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings.  Symbolism  first 
embodies  a  large  idea  in  an  institution,  and  it  then  distinguishes  the  institu- 
tion into  different  species  or  parts  in  order  to  represent  as  a  primary  notion 
one  or  other  of  the  ideas  only  secondarily  expressed  or  suggested  in  the 
original  institution.  The  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  therefore,  would  natur- 
ally spring,  or,  we  may  say,  be  divided  off,  from  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings, 
when  men  wanted  to  accentuate  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  reconciliation 
and  atonement ;  and  the  peace  offering,  when  they  wished  to  express  the 
joy  felt  by  those  who  were  conscious  that  their  reconciliation  had  been 
effected. 

The  saciifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  appears  to  have  been  a  thanksgiving  offer- 
ing of  the  firstfruits  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the  cattle,  presented 
to  the  Lord  as  a  token  of  recognition  of  him  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all. 
It  is  called  by  the  name  of  minchdh — a  word  afterwards  confined  in  its  signi- 
fication to  the  meat  offering — and  it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  meat 
offering,  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  peace  offering  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4).  Noah's 
sacrifices  were  burnt  offerings  (Gen.  viii.  20) ;  and  this  was  the  general 
character  of  subsequent  offerings,  though  something  of  the  nature  of  peace 
offerings  is  indicated  by  Moses  when  he  distinguishes  "  sacrifices  "  from 
*'  burnt  offerings,"  in  addressing  Pharaoh  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  25).    The  full  idea  of  sacrifice,  contained  implicitly  in 
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the  previous  sacrifices,  was  first  developed  and  exhibited  in  an  explicit  form 
by  the  Levitical  regidations  and  institutions,  which  distinguish  burnt  offer- 
ings, meat  offerings,  peace  offerings,  sin  offerings,  and  trespass  offerings ;  and 
the  special  significations  of  these  several  sacrifices  have  to  be  combined  once 
more,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  original,  but  at  first  less  clearly  defined, 
notion  of  the  institution,  and  to  constitute  an  adequate  type  of  that  which 
was  the  one  Antitype  of  them  all. 

The  typical  character  of  sacrifices  must  not  be  confounded  with  their 
symbolical  character.  While  they  symbolize  the  need  of  reconciliation  (sin 
and  trespass  offerings),  of  loyal  submission  (burnt  and  meat  offerings),  and 
of  peace  (peace  offering),  they  are  the  type  of  the  one  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
which  perfect  submission  was  yielded  (burnt  offering)  and  exhibited  (moat 
offering)  by  man  to  God;  by  which  reconciliation  between  God  and  man 
were  wrought  by  means  of  atonement  (sin  offering)  and  satisfaction 
(trespass  offering) ;  and  through  which  the  peace  effected  between  God  and 
man  was  set  forth  (peace  offering).    (See  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  ohs. 

1. — ^VU.) 

The  Section,  or  Fart,  on  sacrifice,  consists  of  ohs.  i. — vii. 

Ch.  i.  contains  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering. 
Ch.  ii.  „  »,        meat  offering. 

Ch.iii.  „  „        peace  offering. 

Cbs.  iv.,  V.  1 — 13  „        sin  offering. 

Chs.  V,  14 — 35 ;  vi.  1 — 7  „       trespass  offering. 

The  following  chapter  and  a  half  contain  more  definite  instructions  as  to 
the  ritual  of  the  sacrifices,  addressed  particularly  to  the  priests,  namely — 

Ch.  vi.  8 — 13.    The  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering. 

„     14—23.        „  „        meat  offering,  and  in  particular  of  the  priests'  meat 

offering  at  their  consecration. 

,9     24—-30.   The  ritual  of  the  sin  offering. 
Ch.  viL  1 — 10.        „  „        trespass  offering. 

„       11—21 ;  28—34      „        peace  offering. 

„       22 — 27  contain  a  prohibition  of  eating  the  fat  and  the  blood. 

„       86 — 38  form  the  conclusion  of  Part  I. 

§  2.  Priesthood. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  priest  is  that  of  a  man  who  performs  some 
function  in  behalf  of  men  towards  God  which  would  not  be  equally  acceptable 
by  God  if  performed  by  themselves,  and  through  whom  God  bestows  graces 
upon  men.  The  first  priests  were  the  heads  of  a  family,  as  Noah ;  then 
the  heads  of  a  tribe,  as  Abraham ;  then  the  heads  of  a  combination  of  tribes 
or  of  a  nation,  such  as  Jethro  (Exod.  ii.  16),  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18), 
Balak  (Numb.  xxii.  40).  In  many  countries  this  combination  of  the  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  office  continued  to  be  maintained — for  example, 
in  Egypt ;  but  among  the  Israelites  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between 
them  was  drawn  by  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
priesthood. 

Priesthood  and  sacrifice  are  not  originally  correlative.     A  man  who 
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acts  in  behalf  of  others  towards  God,  whether  by  making  known  to  him 
their  wants  or  interceding  for  them,  is  thereby  a  priest ;  and  again,  a  man 
who  acts  in  behalf  of  God  towards  man,  by  declaring  to  them  his  will  and 
conveying  to  them  his  blessing,  is  thereby  a  priest.  Sacrifice  being  one 
means,  and  at  a  particular  time  the  chief  means,  of  "calling  npon"  or 
approaching  God  and  of  receiving  graces  at  his  hands,  it  naturally  fell 
to  the  priest  to  perform  it  as  one  of  his  functions,  and  by  degrees  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  his  special  function,  and  yet  never  in  so  exclusive  a 
manner  as  to  shut  out  the  functions  of  benediction  and  intercession.  The 
man  through  whose  action,  sacramental  or  otherwise,  God's  graces  are 
derived  to  man,  and  man's  needs  are  presented  to  God,  is,  by  that  action, 
a  priest  of  God.  To  suppose  that  sacrifice,  and  in  particular  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  is  necessary  for  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  priestly  functions, 
is  to  narrow  the  idea  of  priesthood  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 

When  so  complex  a  system  as  that  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been 
instituted,  the  appointment  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  became  necessary. 
And  this  appointment  took  away  from  the  heads  of  families  and  the  tribe 
leaders  the  old  priestly  rights  which  up  to  that  time  they  had  maintained, 
and  which  we  see  to  have  been  exerciBed  by  Moses.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  abolition  of  their  ancient  privileges  must  have  been  resented  by  many 
of  the  elder  generation,  and  we  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  new 
discipline  by  a  strict  inj  auction,  forbidding  sacrifices  to  be  offered  elsewhere 
than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  (see  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  viii. — x.  and  xviii.). 

The  Sectiun,  or  Part,  on  the  priesthood  consists  of  chs.  viii. — x. 

Ch.  viii.  contains  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
Ch.  ix.  recounts  their  first  priestly  offerings  and  benediction. 

Ch.  X.  contains  the  account  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  the  law  against 
drinking  wine  while  ministering  to  the  Lord. 

These  three  chapters  constitute  Part  II. 

§  3.  Undeanness  and  its  BemovdL 

Offences  are  of  two  kinds,  ceremonial  and  moral ;  the  former  must  be 
purged  by  purifying  rites,  the  latter  by  punishment.  A  ceremonial  offence 
is  committed  by  incurring  legal  uncleanness,  and  this  is  done  (1)  by  eating 
unclean  food  or  touching  unclean  bodies  (ch.  xi.),  (2)  by  childbirth  (ch.  xii.), 
(3)  by  leprosy  (chs.  xiii.,  xiv.),  (4)  by  issues  (ch.  xv.);  whoever  offended  in 
any  of  these  ways  had  to  purge  his  offence — in  light  cases  by  washing,  in 
grave  cases  by  sacrifice. 

Moral  offences  are  committed  by  transgressing  God's  moral  law,  whether 
written  on  the  human  heart  or  in  his  Law.  The  list  of  these  offences 
commences  with  an  enumeration  of  unlawful  marriages  and  lusts 
(ch.  xviii.),  to  which  are  added  other  sins  and  crimes  (ch.  xix.).  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished ;  else  they  bring  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  nation.    The  penalties  differ  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
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offence,  but  if  they  are  not  exacted,  the  guilt  passes  to  the  community. 
Yet  a  certain  concession  to  human  frailty  is  allowed.  Moral  offences  differ 
in  their  character,  according  as  they  are  committed  with  a  determinate 
resolution  to  offend,  or  have  arisen  from  inadvertence  or  moral  weakness. 
It  is  for  the  former  class  that  punishment,  either  at  the  hands  of  man  or  of 
God,  is  a  necessity.  The  latter  are  regarded  more  leniently,  and  may  be 
atoned  for  by  a  trespass  offering,  after  the  wrong  inflicted  by  them  on  others 
has  been  compensated. 

But  after  every  purification  for  ceremonial  and  inadvertent  moral  faults 
has  been  made,  and  all  penalties  for  presumptuous  sins  and  crimes  have  been 
duly  exacted,  there  will  remain  a  residue  of  unatoned-for  evil,  and  for  the 
removal  of  this  the  ceremonial  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  is  instituted 
(see  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  xi. — xxii.). 

The  Section,  or  Part,  on  uncleanness  and  its  "  putting  away,"  contained 
in  chs.  xi. — ^xxii.,  consists  of  four  divisions :  chs.  xi. — xv. ;  chs.  xvi.,  xvii. ; 
chs.  xviii. — xx. ;  and  chs.  xxi.,  xxii.  The  first  division  has  to  do  with 
ceremonial  unoleanness,  arising  from  four  specified  causes,  and  its  purifi. 
cation ;  the  second  with  general  unoleanness  and  its  purification  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement ;  the  third  with  moral  unoleanness  and  its  punishment ;  the 
fourth  with  the  ceremonial  and  moral  unoleanness  of  priests,  and  their 
physical  disqualifications. 

First  division :    Gh.  xL    Unoleanness  derived  from  eating  or  touching  unclean  flesh, 

whether  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  insects,  or  vermin. 
Ch.  xii.    Unoleanness  derived  from  the  concomitants  of  childbirth, 

and  its  purification. 
Chs.  xiii.,  xiv.    Unoleanness  accruing  from  leprosy  to  men,  clothes, 

and  houses,  and  its  punfication. 
Gh.  XV.    Unoleanness  derived  from  various  issues  of  the  body,  and 
its  purification. 
Second  division :  Gh.  xvL    General  unoleanness  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  its  purification  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement. 
Ch.  xvii.    Corollary  to  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  book.    That 
.    sacrifices  (chs.  i, — viii.),  wMch  are  the  means  of  purifica- 
tion (chs.  xi. — xvi.),  are,  since  the  institution  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  (chs.    viii.— x.),   to   be    only 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
lliird  division :    Ch.  xviii.    Moral  unoleanness  connected  with  marriage  forbidden. 
Ch.  xiz.    Other  moral  imcleanness  forbidden. 

Ch.  XX.    Penalties  for  moral  unoleanness,  and  exhortation  to  holiness. 
Fourth  division :  Chs.  xxi.,  xxii.  1 — 16.    Ceremonial  and  moral  cleanness  required  in 

an  extra  degree  in  priests,  and  freedom  from  physical 
blemish. 
Ch.  xxii.  17«— 33.    Freedom  from  blemish  and  from  imperfection 
required  in  sacrifices. 

These  chapters  constitute  Fart  III. 

§  4.  Holy  Days  and  Seasoni. 

The  weekly  holy  day  was  the  sabbath.    The  injunction  to  observe  it 
was  coeval  with  the  origin  of  mankind.    It  kept  in  mind  the  rest  of  God 
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after  his  creative  work,  and  foreshadowed  the  rest  of  Christ  after  his 
redeeming  work.  It  anticipated  the  rest  of  his  people  in  Canaan,  and  the 
further  rest  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  still  farther  rest  of 
paradise. 

The  monthly  holy  days  were  the  new  moons  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month ;  among  which  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month  held  a  sevenfold 
sanctity,  and  was  also  observed  as  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year, 
being  sometimes  inexactly  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

The  yearly  holy  days  began  in  the  first  month  with  the  festival  of  the 
Passover,  to  which  was  closely  attached  that  of  Unleavened  Bread.  These 
two  festivals,  united  into  one,  represented  historically  the  fact  of  Israel's 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  typically  they  represented  the 
future  deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  both  at 
the  first  and  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  lamb,  the  exhibition  of 
whose  blood  delivered  from  destruction,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  The  festival 
served  also  as  the  spring  harvest  feast  of  the  year. 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  observed  seven  weeks  after 
the  Passover,  was  the  second  or  summer  harvest  festival.  It  might  possibly 
have  commemorated  the  gift  of  the  Law  at  Sinai :  it  certainly  vTas  the 
day  on  which  was  instituted  the  new  Law  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.). 

The  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  symbolically  represented  the  removal  of  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  Christ,  at  once  the  Sacrifice  for  sin  offered  on  the  cross 
(the  saoificed  goat),  and  the  Deliverer  from  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  sin  (the  scapegoat).  It  also  typified  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven  in 
the  character  of  our  Oreat  High  Priest,  with  the  virtue  of  his  blood  of 
Atonement,  there  to  abide  as  the  prevailing  Mediator  and  Intercessor  for 
his  people. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  celebrated  for  a  week  beginning  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  was  the  last  and  most  joyous  harvest-home 
festival  of  the  year.  Historically,  it  looked  back  to  the  day  of  joy  when, 
safe  in  their  booths  at  Succoth,  the  children  of  Israel  felt  the  happiness  of 
the  freedom  from  Egyptian  bondage  which  they  had  at  last  attained  (Exod. 
xii.  37) ;  and  it  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  peaceful  enjoyment  which 
was  to  come  with  the  institution  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  beyond 
that  time,  to  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

The  sabbatical  year,  which  required  that  every  seventh  year  should  bo  a 
year  free  from  agricultural  toil,  enforced  on  a  large  scale  the  teaching  of 
the  sabbath,  and  it  taught  the  lesson  afterwards  illustrated  in  the  contrast 
of  the  lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  (Luke  x.  38 — 42),  and  the  duty  of  trusting 
to  the  providence  of  God. 

The  jubilee,  which  restored  all  things  that  had  been  changed  or  depraved 
to  their  original  state  every  fifty  years,  while  it  served  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  commonwealth  from  confusion  and  revolution,  foreshadowed 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  after  that  the  final  restitution  of  all  things 
(see  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  xxiii. — xxv.). 
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The  Section,  or  Part,  on  holy  days  and  seasons  comprises  chs.  zxiii. — ^xxv. 

Ch.  xxiii.    The  sacred  days  on  which  holy  convocations  are  to  he  held. 

Ch.  xxiv.     ParentheticaL    On  the  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  the  diewhread,  and  on 

blxLsphemy. 
Ch.  XXV.    The  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee. 

§  5.  Final  Exhortation. 

Many  of  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  are  without  the  sanction  of 
any  penalty.  They  are  commanded,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
In  place  of  a  regular  code  of  penalties  for  individual  transgressions,  and  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  already  declared,  Moses  pronounces  blessing  and 
cursing  on  the  nation  at  large,  according  as  it  obeys  or  disobeys  the  Law. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  have  no  place  here,  as  nations 
have  no  future  existence.  Twice  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  Moses  intro- 
duces similar  exhortations  (chs.  xi.,  xxviii.).  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
find  that  as  long  as  the  nation  was,  as  such,  loyal  to  Jehovah,  it  prospered, 
and  that  when  it  fell  away  from  him  the  evils  here  denounced  overtook  it. 

The  exhortation  is  contained  in  ch.  xxvi. 

§  6.  Appendix — Vowa, 

The  subject  of  vows  is  not  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  book,  because 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  institute  them  or  to  encourage 
them.  At  the  conclusion  a  short  treatise  is  added,  giving  no  special 
approbation  of  them,  but  regulating  them,  if  made,  and  appointing  a  scale 
of  redemption  or  commutation. 

This  appendix  occupies  the  last  chapter — ch.  xxvii. — ^being  attached  to 
the  rest  by  a  final  declaration  that  it  belongs  to  the  Sinaitio  legislation. 

2.  Authorship  and  Date. 

The  question  of  authorship  does  not  properly  ai-ise  on  this  book.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  Qenesis  and  Deuteronomy,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  the  books  of  Moses  stand  or  fall  together,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  to  separate  it  in  respect  to  authenticity 
from  Exodus  which  precedes,  and  Numbers  which  follows  it.  There  is 
only  one  passage  in  it  which  can  be  regarded  as  seeming  to  indicate  an 
author  of  later  date  than  Moses.  This  is  the  following  passage :  "  That  the 
land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you"  (ch.  xviii.  28).  It  has  been  argued  with  some 
plausibility  that,  as  Canaan  had  not  spued  out  its  inhabitants  till  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  these  words  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  lived 
later  than  Moses.  But  an  examination  of  the  context  takes  away  all  the 
force  of  this  argument.  The  eighteenth  chapter  is  directed  against  in- 
cestuous marriages  and  lusts;  and,  after  the  lawgiver  has  ended  his 
prohibitions,  he  proceeds :  "  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things  : 
for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  oat  before  you :  and  the 
land  is  defiled :  therefore  I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
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laiid  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abomina- 
tions; neither  any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you:  (for  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done 
which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled ;)  that  the  land  spue  not  you 
out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you."  In  this  passage,  the  words  translated  "  vomiteth  "  and  "  spued  "  are 
in  the  same  tense.  It  is  that  tense  which  is  ordinarily  called  a  perfect. 
But  this  so-called  perfect  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  past  time.  Indeed, 
the  Hebrew  tenses  do  not,  as  such,  express  time,  but  only  (when  in  the 
active  voice)  action.  We  must  look  to  the  context  in  order  to  discover 
the  time  in  which  the  act  takes  place,  took  place,  or  will  take  place.  In 
the  passage  before  us  the  words,  "  I  cast  out,"  in  ver.  24  are  expressed  by  a 
participle,  **  used  of  that  which  is  certainly  and  speedily  coming  to  pass  " 
(Keil),  meaning,  "I  am  casting  out;"  and  by  a  law  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  this  participle  and  the  rest  of  the  context  indicate  present 
time,  the  two  verbs  under  consideration  must  indicate  pi*esent  time  also. 
Even  if  we  were  compelled  to  translate  the  two  words  as  perfects,  there 
would  be  nothing  impossible  or  unnatural  in  God*s  saying  to  Moses,  and  to 
the  children  of  Israel  through  him,  that  the  land  "  has  vomited,"  or  "  has 
spued  out,"  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  act  being  regarded  as  in  the  Divine 
mind  done,  because  determined  on  and  in  the  course  of  immediate  accom- 
plishment. Or,  still  again,  the  land  might  be  said  to  "  have  spued  out  ** 
the  nations  of  Canaan  in  relation  to  the  time  when  it  should  spue  out  the 
degenerate  Israelites. 

Putting  aside  this  passage,  so  easily  explained,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  book  which  is  incompatible  with  the  authorship  and  the  date  of 
Moses.  This  being  so,  the  fact  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  work 
of  Moses,  and  that  it  by  implication  professes  itself  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  and  that  its  character  and  language  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
such  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  a  work  of  Moses,  leave  the  hypothesis 
of  the  authorship  of  Moses  as  certain,  on  the  score  of  internal  evidence,  as 
any  such  hypothesis  can  be.  Nor  is  there  wanting  any  external  evidence 
which  could  be  expected  to  exist.  The  Book  of  Joshua  recognizes  the 
existence  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (Josh.  xxii.  6 ;  cf.  i.  8 ;  viii. 
31 — 35).  In  the  Book  of  Judges  there  is  an  apparent  reference  to  Lev. 
xxvi.  16,  17,  in  ch.  ii.  15  ("Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  as  the  Lord  had 
sworn  unto  them ") ;  and  in  ch.  iii.  4  we  find  mention  of  "  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."  In  the  Book  of  Judges,  "the  sacred  character  of  the  Levites, 
their  dispersion  among  the  several  tribes,  the  settlement  of  the  high 
priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  existence  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  power  of  inquiring  of  God  and  obtaining  answers,  the  irrevocability  of 
a  vow,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  circumcision,  the  distinction  between 
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clean  and  nnolean  meats,  the  law  of  the  Nazaritee,  the  use  of  burnt 
ofiferings  and  peaoe  ofiferings,  the  employment  of  trumpets  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  Divine  aid  in  war,  the  impiety  of  setting  up  a  king,"  are 
enumerated  by  Canon  Bawlinson  as  "severally  acknowledged,  and  con- 
stituting togetiier  very  good  evidence  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  was 
already  in  force"  (•Aids  to  Faith:  The  Pentateuch,'  London,  1862).  In 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  "  we  meet  at  once  with  Eli,  the  high  priest  of  the 
house  of  Aaron,  ,  •  •  the  lamp  bums  in  the  tabernacle,  •  ,  •  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  is  in  the  sanctuary,  and  is  esteemed  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  God  (1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4,  18,  21,  22;  v.  3, 4,  6,  7;  vi.  19)  .  .  .  there 
is  the  altar  and  the  incense  and  the  ephod  worn  by  the  high  priest  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28).  The  various  kinds  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  are  referred  to  :  the  burnt 
offering  (oldhy  1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  xiii.  9 ;  xv.  22),  the  peace  offerings  (aJielamim, 
1  Sam.  X.  8 ;  xi.  15 ;  xiii.  9),  the  bloody  sacrifice  (zebach^  1  Sam.  ii  19),  and 
the  unbloody  offering  (minchah,  1  Sam.  ii.  19;  iii.  14;  xxvi.  19).  The 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice — the  bullock  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  the  lamb  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  2),  and  the  ram  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)— are  those  prescribed  in  the  Levitical 
code.  The  especial  customs  of  the  sacrifices  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  ii.  13 
were  those  prescribed  in  Lev.  vi.  6,  7 ;  Numb,  xviii.  8 — xix.  25,  32 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  1,  agg."  (Bishop  Harold  Browne,  'Litroduction  to  the  Pentateuch,*  in 
'  The  Speaker^s  Commentary ').  Li  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  there 
are  frequent  allusions  or  references  to  the  '*  Law  of  Moses  "  and  its  enactments 
(see  1  Kings  ii.  3 ;  viii.  9,  53 ;  2  Bangs  vii.  3 ;  xi.  12 ;  xxii.  8 ;  xxiii.  3,  25 ; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  40 ;  xxii.  12,  13;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4;  xxxiii.  8  ;  xxxiv.  14).  So 
too  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  Ezra  iii.  2 — 6 ;  vi.  18 ;  vii.  6 ;  Neh.  i.  7 — 9 ; 
vii.  1 — 18;  ix.  14);  and  in  Daniel  (see  Dan.  ix.  11 — 13).  Amos  (ii.  7) 
apparently  quotes  Lev.  xx.  3 ;  Hosea  (iv.  10)  seems  to  quote  Lev.  xxvi.  26, 
Joel,  the  earliest  of  the  prophets  of  the  southern  kingdom,  implies  through- 
out his  prophecy  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  he  and  EzeHel 
appear  to  have  undoubtedly  had  before  them  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Leviticus  (Joel  i.  13, 14, 16 ;  ii.  1, 14—27 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25 — 31).  The  New 
Testament  assumes  throughout  the  Mosaic  original  of  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
Taking  the  authorship  of  Moses  as  proved,  we  have  farther  to  inquire  as 
to  the  date  of  his  composition  of  the  book.  On  this  point  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty,  but  we  may  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  laws  were  written  down  as  they  were  delivered  to  and  by  Moses  during 
the  fifty  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Sinai, 
and  that  they  were  subsequently  put  together  during  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments in  the  wilderness* 

3.  LiTEBATUBB. 

The  literature  on  Leyiticus  is  very  extensive,  and  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  two 
claasoo  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  with  their  introductions,  and  special  dis- 
sertations on  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Book  of  Leviticus  deals. 
We  make  a  selection  of  works  under  both  headings. 

To  the  first  class  belong  Origen,  '  Selecta  in  Levit./  '  Horn,  in  Levit.'  (Op.,  torn,  ii, 
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p.  180,  edit  Delarue);  St.  Augustine,  *QnaMtiones  in  Heptateuchum,'  Liber  Tertius 
(Op.,  torn.  iii.  p.  674,  edit  Migne^ ;  Theodoret, '  Quaastiones  in  Levit*  (Op.,  torn.  i.  p. 
114,  edit.  Sirmond);  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  *Glaphyra  in  Libros  ^sis;'  Bede,  *£ 
Pentateuchum  Commentarii — ^Leviticus'  (Op.,  torn.  ii.  p.  334,  edit.  Migne);  Calvin, 
'Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Mosis  Libros'  (Op.,  torn.  L  p.  248,  Amsterdam,  1671);  *Poli 
Synopsis  Criticorum'  (tom.  L  p.  510,  London,  1669);  'Critici  Sacri*  (voL  iL,  Amster- 
dam, 1698) ;  Clericus  (Le  Clerc),  'Mosis  Prophetaa,  Lib.  IV.'  (voL  i.  p.  207,  Amsterdam, 
1710);  Carpzov,  'Introductio  ad  Libros  Veteris  Testamenti:  De  Levitioo'  (p.  100, 
Leipsig,  1727);  Matthew  Henry,  'Commentary'  (vol.  i.,  1737);  Rosenmuller, 
'ScDolia'  (Leipsig,  1824);  H&vemick,  'Handbuch  der  Historisch-Eritischen  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  Alte  Testament:  Leviticus,'  §S  117—130  (Erlangen,  1836),  and  (a 
part  of  tbe  above)  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch '  (published  by  T.  and  T 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1850) ;  Hengstenberg,  *  On  the  Pentateuch '  (translated  by  Ryland, 
Edinburgh,  1847);  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  *0n  the  Pentateuch'  (translated  by  Martin, 
voL  ii.,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1878) ;  Stuart,  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;' Bush,  'Commentaries  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses;'  Baylee,  'Course  of 
Biblical  Instruction '  (voL  i.,  St.  Aidan's,  1865) ;  Wordsworth, '  Commentary '  (part  ii., 
London,  1865^ ;  Harold  Browne,  <  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch '  (in  die  '  Speaker's 
Commentary/ vol.  i.,  London,  1871);  Clark, '  Introduction  to  and  Notes  on  Leviticus' 
(ibid.) ;  Bonar, '  Commentary  on  Leviticus '  (London,  1875) ;  Lange,  '  Commentary ' 
(vol.  ii.,  edit.  Schaflf,  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh);  Blunt,  'Annotated 
Bible '  (vol  i.,  London,  1878). 

Under  the  second  heading  come  Mede, '  The  CSiristian  Sacrifice,  Book  2 '  (vol  L, 
London,  1664) ;  Outram, '  De  Sacrificiis '  (London,  1677 :  English  translation,  London, 
1817);  Lightfoot,  'The  Temple  Service  as  in  the  Days  of  Our  Saviour'  (vol.  i., 
London,  1684) ;  Spencer,  '  De  Legibus  Hebroorum  *  (Cambridge,  1727) ;  J.  Mayer, 
'  De  TemporibuB  Sanctis  et  Festis  Diebos  Hebrteorum '  (Amsterdam,  1724) ;  Deyling, 
'  Observationes  Sacrse '  (Leipsig,  1735) ;  Bahr, '  Die  Symbolik  des  Mosaiscben  Cultus ' 

gleidelberg,  1837);  Davison,  'Inquiry  into  Primitive  Sacrifice'  (in  his  'Remains,' 
xford,  1840) ;  Tholuck, '  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neuen  Testament  (Hamburg,  1849) ; 
Johnstone, '  Israel  sSier  the  Flesh '  (London,  1850^ ;  Maurice,  <  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice 
deduced  from  Scripture '  (Cambridge,  1854) ;  Fairbaim, '  The  Typology  of  Scripture ' 
(Edinburgh,  1854) ;  Freeman, '  Principles  of  Divine  Service '  (London,  1856) ;  Heng- 
stenberg, ' Die  Opfer  der  HeiligenSchrift' (Berlin,  1859);  Kurtz,  «Der  Alttestamentliche 
Opfercultus  *  (Mittau,  1864) ;  Barry,  Articles  on  '  Sacrifice '  (in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  London,  1860) ;  Rawlinson,  Essay  on  '  The  Pentateuch '  (in  'Aids  to  Faith,' 
London,  1862) ;  Euepfer. '  Das  Priestenthum  des  Alton  Bimdes,'  1865 ;  Ebers, '  Egypten 
und  die  BUcher  Moses '  (Leipeig,  1868) ;  Jukes,  '  Law  of  Offerings ; '  Marriott,  '  On 
Terms  of  GHft  and  Offering '  (in  his  '  Memorials,'  London,  1872) ;  Edersheim,  '  The 
Temple  Service ; '  Willis, « The  Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant '  (Oxford,  1880). 

Philo  Judjeus  (Op^  Frankfort^  1691),  and  the  Mishna  (Surenhus.  Amsterdi^,  1688), 
should  also  be  consulted. 
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PART    I. 
THE  LAWS  AND  EEGULATIONS  EESPECTING  SACRIFICES. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

The  8A0EIFI0ES  (chs.  i.— vii.).  There  are 
Ave  classes  of  sacrifices  instituted  or  regu- 
lated in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
each  of  which  has  its  special  signification — 
the  humt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering,  and  the 
peace  offering.  The  burnt  offering,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  on  God*s  altar,  signifies 
entire  self-surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer ;  the  meat  offering,  a  loyal  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  sovereignty;  the  sin 
offering,  propitiation  of  wrath  in  him  to 
whom  the  offering  is  made,  and  expiation 
of  sin  in  the  offerer ;  the  trespass  offering, 
satisfEiction  for  sin ;  the  peace  offering,  union 
and  communion  between  the  o£ft;rer  and 
him  to  whom  the  offering  is  made. 

The  burnt  offering  (ch.  i.)  typifies  the 
perfect  surrender  of  himself,  made  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhibited  by  his  life 
and  death  on  earth ;  and  it  teaches  the 
duty  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  man. 

Yer.  1.— And  the  LOBD  oaUed  onto  Moses. 
The  first  word  of  the  verse,  in  the  original 
Vaytkroy  meaning  **  and  called,"  has  been 
taken  as  the  designation  of  the  book  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  title  Leviticon,  or 
Leviticus,  was  first  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  to 

V        LEVITICUS. 


indicate  that  it  had  for  its  main  subject 
the  duties  and  functions  appertaining  to 
the  chief  house  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  word  "  and  "  connects  the  third  with 
the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  God 
is  spoken  of  in  this  and  in  the  next  book 
almost  exclusively  under  the  appella- 
tion of  **  the  Lord"  or  "Jehovah,"  the  word 
*^  Eiohim  "  being,  however,  used  sufSciently 
often  to  identify  the  two  names.  Cf.  ch. 
ii.  13,  xix.  12.  And  spake  unto  bim.  The 
manner  in  which  God  ordinarily  communi- 
cated with  a  prophet  was  by  "  a  vision  "  or 
**in  a  dream;"  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Moses;  **My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house;  with  him 
will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently^' (Numb.  xii.  8).  The  Levitical 
code  of  laws,  therefore,  was  delivered  to 
Moses  in  his  ordinary  mental  state,  not  in 
trance,  or  dream,  or  ecstasy.  Out  of  the 
tabemaole  of  the  eongregation.  The  taber- 
nacle had  just  been  set  up  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xl.  16).  It  derives  its  name  of  the  congre- 
gatiofiy  or  rather  of  meeting,  from  being  the 
place  where  God  met  the  representatives 
of  his  people  (see  Numb.  xvi.  42).  Hitherto 
God  had  spoken  from  the  mount,  now  he 
speaks  from  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  in 
the  tabernacle.  He  had  symbolicallpr 
drawn  near  to  his  people,  and  the  sacn- 
ficial  system  is  now  instituted  as  the  means 
by  which  they  should  draw  nigh  to  him. 
All  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and 
in   the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
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Numberfl»  were  ^ven  during  the  fifty  days 
which  interyenea  between  the  setting  up  of 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xL  17)  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  children  of  Israel  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  (Numb. 
X.  11). 

Yer  2.— If  any  man  of  you  bring.  Sacri- 
fices are  uot  now  bein^  instituted  for  the 
first  time.  Burnt  offerings  at  least,  if  not 
peace  offerings,  had  existed  since  the  time 
of  the  Fall.  The  Levitical  law  lays  down 
regulations  adapting  an  already  existing 
practice  for  the  use  of  the  Israelitish  nation ; 
it  begins,  therefore,  not  with  a  command, 
♦*  Thou  shalt  bring/*  but,  if  any  man  of  vou 
(according  to  custom)  bring.  Any  member 
of  the  congregation  might  bring  his  volun- 
tary offeiing  when  he  would.  The  times 
at  which  the  public  offerings  were  to  be 
made,  and  their  number,  are  afterwards 
designated.  An  offering.  This  verse  is 
introductory  to  the  ensuing  chapters,  and 
speaks  of  *«  offerings  "  iu  general  ♦•  Kor- 
ban,"  which  is  the  word  here  used  for 
"offering,"  derived  from  karab,  meaning 
"  to  draw  near  for  the  sake  of  presentation," 
is  the  generic  name  including  all  offerings 
and  sacrifices.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
animal  sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  including 
peace  offerings  and  sin  offerings  (ch.iii.  1 ;  iv. 
28)  and  it  is  applied  to  vegetable  offerings 
(ch.  ii.  1, 18),  and  to  miscellaneous  offerings 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as 
wagons  and  oxen,  silver  vessels  for  the 
altar,  gold,  jewels,  etc.  (Numb.  vii.  8,  10 ; 
xxxi.  50).  It  is  translated  by  the  LXX. 
into  Greek  by  the  word  55^01^,  equivalent  to 
tlie  Latin  donumt  and  our  **gift."  These 
offerings  are  now  distinguished  into  their 
different  kinds. 

Yer.  8. — If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  taeri- 
fioe.  The  Hebrew  term  for  **  burnt  sacrifice  " 
is  oUUi,  meaning  **that  which  ascends;" 
sometimes  IcaUely  "  whole  offering,"  is  found 
(Deui  xxxiiL  10);  the  LXX.  use  the  word 
6XoKa;6rt»fMy  *' whole  burnt  offering."  The 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  Israelite  who 
offered  a  burnt  sacrifice  were  the  following: 
— 1.  He  must  offer  either  (1)  a  young  bull 
without  blemish,  or  (2)  a  young  ram,  or  (8) 
a  young  he-goat,  or  (4)  a  turtledove,  or  (5) 
a  young  pigeon.  2.  In  case  it  were  a  bull, 
ram,  or  goat,  he  must  bring  it  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  tliat  is,  the  entrance  of  the 
oourt  in  front  of  the  brazen  altar  and  of  the 
door  of  the  holy  place,  and  there  offer  or 
present  it  8.  In  offering  it  he  must  place 
his  hand  firmly  on  its  he^,  as  a  ceremonial 
act  4.  He  must  kill  it,  either  himself  or  by 
the  agency  of  a  Levite.    5.  He  must  fiay  it 

6.  He  must  divide  it  into  separate  portions. 

7.  He  must  wash  the  intestines  and  legs. 
Meantime  the  priests  bad  their  parts  to  do ; 
they  hod  1.  To  catch  the  blood,  to  carry  it 


to  the  altar,  and  to  strike  the  inner  sides  of 
the  altar  with  it.  2.  To  arrange  the  fire  on 
the  altar.  8.  To  place  upon  the  altar  the 
head,  and  the  fat,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
animal,  for  oonsumption  by  the  fire.  4.  To 
sprinkle  or  place  a  meat  offering  upon 
them.  5.  The  next  morning,  still  dressea  in 
their  priestly  garments,  to  take  the  adiee  off 
the  altar,  and  to  place  them  at  the  east  of  the 
altar  (ch.  vL  10).  6.  To  carry  them  outside 
the  camp  to  a  dean  place,  the  bearer  being 
dressed  in  his  ordinary  costume  (ch.  vi  11). 
There  were,  therefore,  four  essential  parts  in 
the  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering — the  obla- 
tion of  the  victim  (vers.  8,  4),  the  immolation 
(ver.  5),  the  oblation  of  the  blood,  repre- 
senting the  life  (ibidJ)^  and  the  oonsumption 
(ver.  9)— the  first  two  to  be  performed  bv 
the  offerer,  the  third  by  the  priest,  the  fourth 
bv  the  fire  representing  the  action  of  Qod, 
The  moral  lesson  taught  by  the  burnt 
offering  was  the  neceiBsity  of  self-surrender 
and  of  devotion  to  God,  even  to  the  extent 
of  yielding  up  life  and  the  very  tenement 
of  life.  As  the  offerer  oould  not  give  up 
his  own  life  and  bodv  and  still  live,  the 
life  of  an  animal  belonging  to  him,  and 
valued  by  him,  was  substitute  for  his  own ; 
but  he  knew,  and  by  laying  his  hand  on  its 
head  showed  that  he  knew,  that  it  was  his 
own  life  and  his  very  self  that  was  repre- 
sented by  the  animal.  The  mystical  lessons 
taught  to  those  who  oould  grasp  them  were 
— 1 .  The  doctrine  of  substitution  or  vicarious 
suffering.  2.  The  faot  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  acceptance. 
8.  The  need  of  One  who,  being  very  man, 
should  be  able  to  perform  an  action  of 
perfect  surrender  of  his  will  and  of  his 
life.  The  fulfihnent  of  the  type  is  found 
in  the  perfect  submission  of  Christ  as  man, 
througnout  his  ministry,  and  especially  in 
the  Garden  of  Gtothsemane,  and  in  the 
offering  made  by  him,  as  Priest  and  willing 
Yictim,  of  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross. 
The  burnt  offering  is  to  be  without  Uemidi, 
for  had  not  the  animal  been  perfect  in  its 
kind,  it  would  not  have  served  its  moral, 
its  mystical,  or  its  typical  purpose.  The 
word  (k/mfios,  used  by  the  LXX.  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  term,  is  applied  to  Christ 
in  Heb.  iz.  14  and  1  Pet  L  19;  and  St 
Paul  teaches  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  God 
that  those  who  are  adopted  in  Christ  should 
also  be  **holy  and  without  blemish  "  (Eph. 
L  4).  A  priest  had  to  certify  that  the 
victim  was  free  from  all  defects.  He  shall 
offer  it  of  Ms  own  Toluntary  will  should 
rather  be  translated.  He  thaU  offer  U  for  hii 
own  acceptance.  The  animal,  representing 
the  offerer,  was  presented  by  the  latter  in 
order  that  he  might  be  himself  accepted  by 
the  Lord.  This  aspect  of  the  offering  is 
brought  out  more  dearly  by  the  mtncftoA,  or 
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moat  offeriof]^,  which  always  accompanied 
the  burnt  offering.  The  place  where  the 
presentation  took  place  was  the  door  of  the 
tabemaele,  that  is,  the  space  immediately 
within  the  eastern  entrance  into  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  immediately  facing  the 
brazen  altar,  which  stood  before  the  east 
end  of  the  tabernacle,  where  was  the  door 
or  entrance  which  led  into  the  holy  place. 
*'The  presenting  of  the  victim  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tabemaele  was  a  symbol  of 
the  free  will  submitting  itself  to  the  Law  of 
tlie  Lord"  (Clarke).  Cf.  Rom.  xii.  1:  «*I 
beseech  you  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
livine  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
whi(£  is  your  reasonable  service." 

Yer.  4.~And  he  ihall  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  burnt  offerSoff.  This  putting, 
or  forcibly  leaning,  the  hand  on  the  victim^s 
head,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  oblation  of  the  victim,  was  a  symbolical 
act  implying  ^*  This  animal  is  now  for  pre- 
sent purposes  myself,  and  its  life  is  my  life." 
It  was  this  act  of  identification  with  the 
offerer  which  made  it  be  aooepted  for  him  to 
make  atonement  (literally,  eovering)  for  him. 
The  sin  offering  is  the  sacrifice  which  es- 
pecially symbolizes  and  ceremonially  effects 
atonement,  but  the  idea  of  atonement  is 
not  absent  from  the  burnt  sacrifice.  The 
aspect  under  which  atonement  is  presented 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  of  covering.  But  it  is  not  the  sin 
that  is  covered,  but  the  sinner.  Owing  to 
his  sin,  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  a  just  God,  but  sometliing  intervenes 
whereby  he  is  covered,  and  he  ceases, 
therefore,  to  attract  the  Divine  anger  and 
punishment  No  longer  being  an  object 
of  wrath,  he  becomes  at  once  an  object  of 
benevolence  and  mercy.  The  covering  pro- 
vided by  a  sacrifice  is  the  blood  or  life  of 
an  animal,  symbolically  representing  the 
offerer's  own  life  freely  surrendered  by  him 
far  his  aeaeptance,  and  typically  foresmtdow- 
ing  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Yer.  5.~And  he  ihaU  UU  the  buUodk. 
After  having  made  the  presentation,  the 
offerer  proceeds  to  the  second  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  immolation  or  slaying,  which 
was  to  be  performed  before  the  Lord,  that 
is,  in  front  of  the  tabemaele,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  brazen  altar.  Then  follows  the 
third  part  of  the  sacrifice:  the  priests, 
Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and 
sprinkle  the  blood  round  about  upon  the 
aJtar.  The  priests  caught  the  blood  (some- 
times the  Levites  were  allowed  to  do  this, 
2  Chion.  XXX.  16),  and  sprinkled  or  rather 
threw  it  round  about  on  the  altar^  that  is, 
so  as  to  touch  all  the  inner  sides  of  the 
altar.  ''A  red  line  all  round  the  middle 
of  tiie  altar  marked  that  above  it  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  intended  to  be  eaten,  below  it 


that  of  sacrifices  wholly  consumed,  was  to 
be  sprinkled  "  (Edersheim,  •  The  Temple  *). 
This  was  in  some  respects  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  ceremony,  the  blood 
representing  the  life  (ch.  xvii.  11%  which 
was  symbolically  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
offerer,  and  presented  by  the  priests  to  God. 
In  the  antitype  our  Lord  exercised  the 
function  of  the  sacrificing  priest  when  he 

E resented  his  own  life  to  the  Father,  as  he 
ung  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross. 

Yer.  6.— He  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering. 
The  hide  was  given  to  the  priest  (ch.  vii.  8). 
The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  animal 
was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  altar ;  none 
of  it  was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends 
as  in  the  peace  offerings,  or  even  by  the 
ministers  of  God  as  in  the  sin  offerings ;  it 
was  a  whole  bumt  offering.  His  j^eces, 
into  which  it  was  to  be  eat,  means  the 
customary  pieces. 

Yer.  7.— The  priest  shall  put  fire  upon  the 
altar.  The  fire  once  kindled  was  never  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  (ch.vi.  IS).  Unless,  there- 
fore, these  words  refer  to  the  first  occasion 
only  on  which  a  bumt  sacrifice  was  offered, 
they  must  mean  **  make  up  the  fire  on  the 
altar,"  or  it  might  possibly  have  been  the 
practice,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  (after  Mni- 
monides^  supposes,  that  tteah  fire  was  added 
to  the  altar  fire  before  each  sacrifice. 

Yer.  8.— And  the  priests  shall  lay  the  parts, 
the  head,  and  the  fiit,  in  order.  The  head 
and  the  fat  are  designated  by  name,  because, 
with  the  **  pieces,"  they  complete  the  whole 
of  the  animal  with  the  exception  of  the 
hide.  The  order  in  which  they  were  laid  is 
said  to  have  been  the  same  approximately 
as  that  which  the  members  held  in  the 
living  creature. 

Yer.  9.— The  priest  shall  bum  all  on  the 
altar,  etc.  The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  word  employed  is  not  the 
common  temi  used  for  destroyiDgby  fire,  but 
means  '^  make  to  ascend."  The  life  of  the 
animal  has  already  been  offered  in  the  blood ; 
now  the  whole  of  its  substance  Is  **  made  to 
ascend  "  to  the  Lord.  Modem  science,  by 
showing  that  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  sub- 
btance  of  a  bod^  is  to  resolve  it  into  gases 
which  rise  from  it,  contributes  anew  illustra- 
tion to  the  verse.  The  vapour  that  ascends  is 
not  something  different  from  that  which  is 
burnt,  but  the  very  thing  itself^  its  essence ; 
which,  having  ascended,  id  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord,  that  is,  acceptable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  him.  The  burnt  offering,  the 
meat  offering,  and  the  peaoe  offering,  are 
sacrifices  of  sweet  savour  (ch.  iL  2;  iii.  5); 
the  expression  is  not  used  with  regard  to  the 
sin  offering  and  trespass  offering.  St.  Paul 
applies  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  Eph. 
V.  2,  *'As  Christ  also  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
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God  for  a  8weet-s.melling  Bavour;"  thus 
indicatiog,  in  an  incideDtal  manDer,  the 
connection  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  type  and 
antitype. 

Ver.  10.— If  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks. 
The  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering  was  the 
same,  whether  the  victim  was  a  bull,  sheep, 
orfroat. 

Ver.  11.— He  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the 
altar,  northward  before  the  Lord.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bullock  it  is  only  "  before 
the  Lord"  <ver.  5).  No  doubt* the  same 
place  is  meant  in  both  cases,  but  it  is 
specified  with  more  exactness  here.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  altar  was  the  tabernacle, 
on  the  east  side  the  heap  of  ashes  (ch.  i.  16), 
on  the  south  side  probably  the  ascent  to  the 
altar  (see  Josephus,  *De  Bell.  Jud.,'  v.  5,  6); 
on  the  north  side,  therefore,  was  the  most 
convenient  slaughtering- place,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  for  the  injunction. 

Ver.  14.— If  the  burnt  saorifloe  for  his 
offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls.  A  com- 
parison of  oh.  xii.  8  leads  ue  to  infer  that  the 
permission  to  offer  a  bird  was  a  concession 
to  poverty.  The  pigeon  and  the  turtle-dove 
were  the  most  easy  to  procure,  as  the 
domestic  fowl  was  at  this  time  unknown 
to  tlie  Hebrews.  The  first  and  only  allusion 
in  the  Bible  to  the  hen  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  34), 
nor  is  there  any  representation  of  the  do- 


mebtio  fowl  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  domicile  of  the  bird  was  still  confined 
to  India.  A  single  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
formed  a  sacrifice,  and  there  was  no  rule  in 
respect  to  sex,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
tiie  quadrupeds. 

Ver.  15.— The  prieit  shall  bring  it  unto  the 
altar.  The  difference  in  the  ritual  for  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  fowls  is:  1.  That  the 
offerer  is  not  commanded  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  bird.  2.  That  the  altar  is  the  place  of 
mactation,  instead  of  the  space  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  3.  That  the  priest  slays 
it  instead  of  the  offerer.  4.  That  the  blood 
(owing  to  its  smaller  quantity)  is  pressed 
out  against  the  side  of  the  altar  instead  of 
being  caught  in  a  vessel  and  thrown  on  it 
There  is  no  essential  variation  here;  the 
analogy  of  thd  sacrifice  of  the  animal  is 
followed  60  far  as  circumstances  permit.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  word  malak,  trans- 
lated wring  off  his  head^  means  more  than 
**  make  an  incision  with  the  nail ; "  but  in 
all  probability  the  head  was  to  be  severed 
and  laid  on  the  fire  separately,  after  the 
manner  of  the  other  sacrifices. 

Ver.  16.— With  his  feathers,  rather  the 
eontenta  of  (he  croj>.  This  and  the  ashes 
are  to  be  placed  bende  the  altar  on  the  east 
part,  as  being  furthest  from  the  tabernacle 
and  nearest  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  so 
that  they  might  be  readily  removed. 


IIOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1,  2,— The  sacrificial  system.  The  religion  of  Israel,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
Law,  bears  at  first  sight  a  strange  appearance,  unlike  what  we  should  have  expected. 
We  read  in  it  very  little  about  a  future  life,  and  not  much  about  repentance,  faith,  and 
prayer,  but  we  find  commanded  an  elaborate  system  of  sacrifices,  based  upon  a  practice 
almost  coeval  with  the  Fall. 

I.  SaGBIFICB  was  used  JN  AKTE-MoBAIO  DATS  AS  A   MEAK8  OF  APPBOACH  TO  GOD. 

**  In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  ^brought  of  ^e  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  imto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  fat  thereof"  (Gren.  iv.  4).  The  covenant  with  Noah  was  made  by  sacrifice :  **  And 
Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean 
fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour. 
.  .  .  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  sayins.  And  I,  behold,  I 
establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you**  (Gen.  viii.  20,  21; 
ix.  8,  9).  When  Abraham  first  entered  Canaan,  he  **  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
who  appeared  unto  him  "  (Gen.  xii.  7),  as  the  means  of  communicating  with  him.  At 
his  next  halting-place,  "  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,"  as  the  means  of  '*  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  4).  On  removing  to  Hebron,  again  he 
*'  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xiii.  18\  The  covenant  with  Abraham 
was  made  by  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  9) ;  and  at  Jehovab-jireh,  Abraham  "  offered  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son "  (Gen.  xxiL  13).  At  Beer-sheba  Isaac 
"  builded  an  altar  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  25).  At  Shalem 
Jacob  "  erected  an  altar  and  called  it  £l-elohe-Israel  **  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20).  At  Beth-el 
ho  "  built  an  altar  and  called  the  place  El-beth-el "  (Gen.  xxxv.  7).  At  Beer-sheba  he 
«  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac  *'  (Gen.  xlvi.  1  \  During  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  sacrifice  was  discontmued  through  fear  of 
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giviDg  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  yiii.  26) ;  but  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  being  the  appointed  means  of  serving  God  was  preserved  (Exod.  v.  3 ;  viii.  27). 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  elders  of  Israel  took  part  in  a  sacrificial  meal  with  Jethro  in  the 
wilderness  TExod.  xviii.  12).  And  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai  was  ratified  by  burnt 
offerings  ana  peace  offerings  (Exod.  xxir.  6).  Indeed,  the  Book  of  Psalms  declares  the 
meUiod  of  entering  into  covenant  with  GkJd  to  be  "by  sacrifice."  " Gather  my  saints 
together  unto  me ;  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice  "  (Ps.  1.  5). 
The  Christian  covenant  was  thus  ratified  (Heb.  ix.  15),  as  well  as  the  covenants  of 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses. 
U.  There  are  three  classes  of  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 

KS8ENTIALLT  DIFFEBINO  IN  CHARACTER — 

Burnt  offerings ; 
Peace  offerings ; 
Sin  offerings ; 
beside  Meat  offerings,  ordinarily  attached  to  the  burnt  offerings,  and 
Trespass  offerings,  a  species  of  sin  offering. 

III.  What  was  their  meaning.  1.  In  general,  they  served,  as  before,  as  a  means 
of  reconciliation  between  Gk>d  and  man,  as  a  means  of  access  for  man  to  God.  This 
purpose  they  fulfilled  to  all  humble-minded  men,  whether  their  full  meaning  was 
understood  or  no.  To  the  more  spiritually  minded  they  were  also  a  means  of  instruction 
in  sacred  mysteries  to  be  revealed  hereafter. 

2«  Specifically,  they  each  taught  their  own  lesson  and  brought  about,  symbolically 
and  ceremonially,  each  their  own  effect. 

The  sin  offering  taught  the  need  of,  and  symbolically  effected,  the  propitiation  of 
God's  anger  and  the  expiation  of  man's  sin. 

The  burnt  offering  taught  the  lesson  of  self-surrender,  and  symbolically  effected  the 
surrender  of  the  offerer  to  God. 

The  peace  offering  taught  the  lesson  of  the  necessity  and  joyousness  of  communion 
between  God.  and  man,  and  symbolically  represented  that  communion  as  existing 
between  the  offerer  and  God. 

IV.  Whence  they  derived  their  efficacy.  Their  efficacy  was  derived  from 
representing  and  foreshadowing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  the  sin  offering  typi- 
fymg  the  propitiation  and  expiation  once  for  all  there  wrought,  the  burnt  offering  tho 
perfect  self-surrender  of  the  sinless  sufferer,  the  peace  offering  the  reconciliation  thereby 
effected  and  continued  between  God  and  his  people. 

Vers.  3 — 17. — The  burnt  offering.  It  was  wholly  consumed  by  the  fire  of  God's 
altar;  nothing  was  left  for  the  after  consumption  either  of  the  offerer  or  even  of  God*3 
ministers,  as  in  the  other  sacrifices. 

L  It  typifies  the  entire  self-surrender  of  Christ  to  God, 

1.  In  his  eternal  resolve  to  redeem  by  becomiDg  man. 

2.  In  the  humility  of  his  birth  on  earth. 

3.  In  the  silence  in  which  his  youth  was  spent. 

4.  In  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he  confined  his  ministry. 

5.  In  the  victory  won  over  his  human  will  in  the  G»irden  of  Gethsemnno. 

6.  In  his  yielding  his  life  to  his  Father  on  the  cross. 

II.  Example  herein  to  us. 

1.  We  must  surrender  what  is  evil- 
Bad  habits,  e.g,  sloth,  drunkenness. 

Bad  affections,  e.g,  love  of  money,  bodily  indulgence. 
Bad  passions,  e.g,  ill  temper,  pride. 

2.  We  must  surrender  what  God  does  not  think  fit  to  give  us,  though  not  in  itself 
evil,  such  as^ 

Health, 

Domestic  happiness, 

Worldly  success. 

III.  The  Christian  temper  resulting  from  self-surrender, 

1 .  Acquiescence  in  God's  will. 

2.  Cheerfulness  in  rendering  that  acquiescence. 
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3.  Spiritual  pace  and  happiness  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  yielded  our 
will  to  our  Father's  will. 

4.  Love  to  the  brethren.  Cf.  Eph.  v.  2 :  "  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  loved  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour." 

Vers.  5 — 9. — Mediation.  The  sacrificial  act  cannot  be  completed,  though  it  can  be 
begun,  by  the  offerer  alone.  The  intervention  of  Gk>d's  priest  is  requisite,  and  it  is  his 
hand  which  performs  the  most  solemn  portion  of  the  rite.  Thus  there  is  taught  the 
need  of  mediation  and  of  a  mediator  when  a  work  of  atonement  is  to  be  accomplished. 
"  The  expiation  was  always  made  or  completed  by  the  priest,  as  the  sanctified  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  or,  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood, by  Moses,  the  chosen  mediator  of  the  covenant.  ...  It  is  not  Jehovah  who 
makes  the  expiation,  but  this  is  invariably  the  oflBce  or  work  of  a  mediator,  who  inter- 
venes between  the  holy  Gbd  and  sinful  man,  and  by  means  of  expiation  averts  the 
wrath  of  God  from  the  sinner,  and  brings  the  grace  of  God  to  bear  upon  him  "  (Keil). 
Hence,  the  great  work  of  atonement,  of  which  all  other  atonements  are  but  shadows, 
was  performed  by  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Jesus  Christ 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Entire  consecration,  as  illusiraied  in  the  humt  offering,  Ch.  i. ;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1. — 
We  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Book  of  Exodus  presents  "the  history  of 
redemption."  It  is  an  account  of  how  the  Lord  delivered  the  people  he  had  chosen 
out  of  bondage,  and  brought  them  to  himself  (Exod.  xix.  4).  It  contains,  moreover, 
an  account  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  or  "  tent  of  meeting,"  where  God  proposed 
to  dwell  as  a  Pilgrim  in  the  midst  of  a  pilgrim  people,  and  out  of  which  would  issue 
his  commands  as  their  Guide  and  Leader.  In  this  Book  of  Leviticus^  then,  we  have 
the  Lord  speaking  "out  of  the  tent  of  meeting"  (ver.  1),  that  is,  to  a  people  in 
ccruenant  relations  with  himself. 

This  helps  us  to  understand  why  the  "burnt  offering"  is  treated  first.  Not  only 
was  it  the  very  oldest  offering,  but  it  was  to  be  the  daily  offering  (Numb.  xxix.  6) ; 
morning  and  evening  was  a  holocaust  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  It  was,  therefore, 
manifestly  meant  to  express  the  proper  state  or  condition  of  those  professing  to  be 
God's  covenant  people.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  entitle  this  a  homily  on  Entire 
Consecration, 

I.  This  idea  of  entire  ooksecration  is  one  which  all  classes  of  God's  people 
ARE  EXPECTED  TO  EXPRESS.  The  poor,  who  could  only  bring  "  turtlendoves  "  or  "  young 
pigeons,"  the  representatives  of  domestic  fowls  at  that  time,  were  just  as  welcome  at  the 
tabernacle  as  those  who  could  bring  lambs  or  bullocks.  Consecration  is  an  idea  which 
can  be  carried  out  in  any  worldly  condition.  The  poor  widow  with  her  two  mites 
carried  it  out  more  gloriously  than  her  neighbours  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance. 
Complete  self-surrender  is  not  the  prerogative  of  a  class,  but  the  possibility  and  ideal 
of  all. 

II.  Confession  of  sin  is  an  expected  preliminart  to  consecration.  The  Jew, 
whatever  was  his  grade  in  society,  was  directed  either  expressly  to  "  lean  "  (^dd)  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  his  offering,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fowls  where  it  was  physically 
impossible,  to  do  so  by  implication ;  and  this  was  understood  to  represent,  and  some 
believe  it  to  have  been  regularly  accompanied  by,  confession  of  sin.  Of  course,  con- 
fession of  sin  is  not  of  the  essence  of  consecration  ;  we  have  in  the  case  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  of  the  unfallen  angels,  similar  consecration,  where  no  sense  of  sin  is  possible. 
And  we  are  on  the  way  to  consecration  in  the  other  life,  divorced  from  the  sense  of  sin. 
Meanwhile,  however,  confession  is  only  just,  since  sin  remains  with  us.  Indeed,  the 
consecration  of  redeemed  sinners  will  not  prove  very  deep  or  thorough  where  confession 
of  sin  is  omitted* 

III.  The  spectacle  of  a  substitutb  dtino  in  our  room  and  stead  is  well 
fitted  to  deepen  our  sense  of'  consecration.  The  slaughter  of  the  animal,  upon 
whose  head  the  sins  have  by  confession  been  laid,  must  have  exercised  upon  the  offerer 
a  very  solemnizing  influence.   There  is  nothing  in  like  manner  so  fitted  to  hallow  us  as 
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the  spectacle  of  Jesus,  to  whom  these  sacrifices  pointed,  dying  on  the  cross  in  our 
stead.  The  love  he  manifested  in  that  death  for  us  constrains  us  to  live,  not  unto  our- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  The  moral 
power  of  subsiitutton  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a  sinful  world  like  this. 

IV.  The  acoeftancr  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  that  is,  of  life  after  the 

DBATH-PEHALTT  HAS  BEEN  PAID,  ALSO  HELPS  TO  DEEPEN  THE  SBNSE  OF  00N8ECRATI0N. 

For  when  the  priest  by  Divine  direction,  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  all  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  it  was  to  indicate  the  acceptance  on  God*s  part  of  the  life  beyond 
death.  It  indicated  that  Qod  was  satisfied  with  the  substitution,  that  the  penalty  had 
been  paid  by  the  death  of  the  victim,  and  that  in  consequence  the  blood,  that  is,  the 
life — for  the  Ufe  was  in  the  blood  (ch.  xvii.  11)— could  be  accepted.  Acceptance  in  and 
through  another  was  what  this  portion  of  the  ritual  implied,  and  this  is  well  calculated 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  consecration.  For,  according  to  the  typology,  the  Person  in 
whom  we  are  accepted  is  he  to  whom  we  ought  to  be  consecrated.  It  is  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  accepted  in  Christ  that  we  feel  constrained  to  dedicate  ourselves 
unto  him.  The  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  we  are  held  under  a  sense  of 
sweetest  obligation. 

V.  The  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  CHILD  OF  GOD  IS  THE  COMPLETE  SURRENDER  OF  SELF 

TO  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  HoLY  Ghost.  Ewald  has  most  pertinently  remarked  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  such  holocausts  as  were  daily  presented  by  the 
Jews  were  rarities.  The  idea  of  entire  consecration  is  too  broad  for  a  heathen  mind. 
Partial  consecration  was  comparatively  easy  in  idea,  but  a  "  surrender  without  reserve  " 
is  the  fruit  of  Divine  teaching.  Now  this  is  what  the  burning  of  the  holocaust  in  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  altar  signifiS.  For,  since  all  sensation  had  ceased  before  the  sacrifice 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  the  burning  could  not  suggest  the  idea  to  the  worshipper  of  pain 
or  penalty.  The  fire  had  come  out  from  God  as  the  token  of  acceptance  (ch.  ix.  24).  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  recognized  symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Consequently,  the 
exposure  of  every  portion  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  altar  fire  represented  the  yielding  of  the 
grateful  worshipper  in  his  entirety  to  the  oneration  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  This,  after 
all,  is  the  essence  of  sanctification.  It  is  the  surrender  of  our  whole  nature,  body,  soul, 
and  n>irit,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  devotedness  indeed.  Nowhere 
has  the  idea  been  more  felicitously  wrought  out  than  in  a  little  posthumous  volume  of 
F.  R.  Havergal's,  entitled  *  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use.'  We  cannot  better  convey  the 
idea  of  the  burnt  offering  than  by  copying  her  simple  foundation  lines  upon  which  she 
has  built  her  chapters. 

**  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days ; 
Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love. 

Tuke  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift,  and  *  beautiful'  for  Thee. 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  king. 

Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  from  Tbee. 
Take  my  silver  and  my  gold : 
Not  a  mite  would  I  withhold. 

Take  my  iutellect,  and  use 
Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  choose. 

Take  my  will  and  make  it  Thine : 
It  shall  be  no  longer  mine. 

Take  my  heart ;  it  is  Thine  own : 
It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne. 
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Take  my  love :  My  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure-store. 

Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only^  all  for  Thee." 

B.  M.  K 

Vera.  1 — 14. — The  weakness  of  man  and  the  grace  of  God.  Measureless  is  the 
distance  between  man  and  bis  Maker.  And  it  is  sometimes  emphasized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  repress  thought  and  stifle  the  aspirations  of  the  human  breast.  In  Scripture 
it  is  not  brought  forward  as  a  rayless  truth,  but  is  shown  to  be  replete  with  profit 
and  joy.  To  consider  it  increases  humility,  indeed,  but  also  intensifies  gratitude  and 
loye.  For  the  less  has  been  blessed  by  the  Greater,  and  we  are  permitted  to  say, 
looking  iipon  the  attributes  of  the  Eternal  as  exercised  towards  us  in  mercy  and 
favour,  "  This  God  is  our  God :  we  will  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

I.  Mak  is  ignorant  :  thb  grace  op  God  is  seen  in  the  distinct  enunciation  of 
HIS  WILL.  The  light  of  reason,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  promptings  of  emotion,— 
these  can  inform  us  only  to  a  slight  extent  of  the  worship  and  service  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  God.  Hence  the  surpassing  worth  of  the  full,  clear-toned,  authoritative 
utterances  of  Scripture.  That  God  is  Spirit,  Light,  and  Love,  that  he  is  holy  and 
almighty,  are  declarations  for  which  we  must  be  devoutly  thankful.  The  Epicureans 
pictured  the  happy  gods  as  dwelling  in  imrufiSed  serenity  far  from  all  cognizance  of  or 
interference  with  the  concerns  of  men.  Inspiration  removes  our  suspicions,  reassures 
us  with  the  words, "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  prayers.**  Errors  in  the  manner  of  our  approach  are  prevented.  Some 
would  have  presumptuously  drawn  near  without  the  accustomed  offering ;  others  might 
bring  imsuitable  gifts — ^human  sacrifices,  unclean  animals,  etc.  A  God  less  kind 
might  suffer  the  people  to  incur  the  terrible  consequences  of  ignorance,  but  no!  if 
Ni^ab  and  Abihu  perish  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  of  instruction.  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  things  I  have  commanded  you." 

II.  Man  is  fearful  and  perturbed  in  the  presence  of  God  :  rr  is  oraciouslt 
ordained  that  special  messengers  shall  bb  the  appointed  channels  of  commu- 
nication. **  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel." 
When  God  appeared  on  Sinai  and  thundered  out  His  Law,  the  terrified  people  implored 
that  God  might  not  Himself  speak  again  lest  they  should  die.  Their  entreaty  was 
regarded,  and  Moses  became  the  m^ium  of  conveying  the  mind  of  God.  Should 
Jehovah  be  for  ever  appearing  in  person,  his  visits  would  be  attended  with  such  over- 
whelming awe  that  the  purport  of  his  words  might  be  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  mis- 
taken. When  embarrassed,  man's  thoughts  are  dispersed,  and  memorv  fails.  It  was 
better,  therefore,  that  holy  men  should  speak  unto  men  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  striking  instance  is  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  Son  of  God,  putting  a  veil 
over  the  features  of  Deity  that  weak  sinful  mortals  might  draw  near  without  trembling 
and  admire  the  gracious  words  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth.  Even  children  hear  and 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  utterances  of  the 
messengers  must  he  received  as  coming  from  the  Most  High.  In  the  appointed  place 
Gkni  talked  with  Moses,  and  on  his  repeating  the  instructions  to  the  Israelites  they 
were  bound  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  respect  the  decrees 
of  God  delivered  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  above  all  to  honour  the  Father 
by  honouring  the  Son,  believing  his  words,  trusting  him  as  the  Teacher  sent  from 
Giod.  Preachers  are  "  ambassadors  for  Christ"  We  would  give  thanks  without  ceas- 
ing when  hearers  receive  the  truth  from  our  lips,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  the  word 
of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13). 

III.  Man  IB  SINFUL :  the  grace  of  God  provides  mediatorial  access  to  the 
Holt  One.  1.  Sacrifices  appointed.  **  Bring  an  offering  "  without  blemish,  and  place 
your  hand  upon  its  head,  to  show  that  it  is  willingly  offered  and  stands  instead  of  the 
offerer.  And  "it  shall  be  accepted  to  make  atonement "  for  you,  to  cover  your  person 
and  works  with  the  robe  of  mercy  and  righteousness,  so  that  the  Divine  gaze  may  be 
fastened  upon  you  without  displeasure.  By  the  grace  of  God  it  was  arranged  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  taste  death  for  every  man.    His  was  the  one  offering  that,  through 
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accomplishing  the  will  of  God,  sanctifies  all  who  make  mention  of  his  name.  Who 
Mill  hesitate  to  appear  hefore  the  Most  High?  Let  faith  lay  her  hand  upon  the 
Faviour,  rejoicing  in  the  conviction  that ''  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for 
us."  2.  A  priesthood,  llie  Levites  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Jehovah,  instead 
of  all  the  firsthom  of  Israel.  And  of  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  to  minister 
continually  before  the  Lord,  observing  all  his  regulations  and  maintaining  constant 
purification  of  themselves,  so  that  without  insulting  the  holiness  of  God  they  might 
interpose  between  him  and  his  people.  Priesthood  bridged  the  chasm  between  sinful 
creatures  and  a  pure  Creator.  The  priesthood  sanctified  the  entire  nation,  which  was 
theoretically  a  "  kingdom  of  priests.'*  Jesus  Christ  has  concentred  the  priestly  func- 
tions in  himself.  He  has  entered  into  the  heaven  as  our  Forerunner,  to  sprinkle  the 
atoning  blood  on  the  altar.  And  now  with  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  fcdth  we 
may  dntw  nigh  to  (xod. 

IV.  ^Un's  condition  VARIB8 :   THE  OBACE  OF  GOD  PROVIDES  FOB  ITS  INEQUALITIES. 

1.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  poor,  and  appropriate  offerings  permitted.  Oriental  monarchs 
often  despised  and  rejected  the  subjects  who  were  unable  to  enrich  their  royal  coffers. 
But  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gospel  that  it  has 
been  preached  to  the  poor,  and  is  adapted  to  their  needs.  God  expects  every  man  to 
come  and  testify  his  respect  and  affection.  The  poor  may  bring  "  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons."  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  parents  of  him  who  "  became  poor  for 
our  sakes."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  withhold  a  contribution  because  it  seems  so 
insignificant  But  the  Lord  is  as  sorry  to  see  the  mite  retained  in  the  pocket  as  the 
gold  which  the  wealthy  refuse  to  part  with.  '*  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind  it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath."  Do  not  decline  to  engage  in  Christian  work 
on  the  plea  of  defective  ability !  Surely  some  fitting  department  of  service  can  be 
found.  It  is  often  the  one  talent  that  is  hid  in  a  napkin.  2.  The  offering  of  the  poor 
is  pronounced  equally  acceptable.  Note  the  repetition  of  "  it  is  a  sacrifice,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord  **  after  the  17th  verse.  It  is  rather  the  spirit  than  the  action 
itself  which  God  regards.  Not  the  results  of  labour  so  much  as  its  motives  and  the 
proportion  of  ability  to  accomplishment. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — The  greatness  of  God,  Too  wide  a  field  lessens  the  thoroughness  of 
observation.  Hence  it  is  allowable  and  advantageous  to  distinguish  in  thought  what 
is  in  reality  inseparable,  in  order,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain  parts,  to  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Such  a  method  recommends  itself  in  dealing  with  the 
attributes  of  God.  To  attempt  to  comprehend  them  all  in  one  glance  is,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  least  of  little  result  in  increasmg  our  acquaintance  with  His  character.  Let 
us  observe  how  the  hints  in  this  chapter  present  us  with  the  greatness  of  God  in 
varied  aspects. 

I.  Tbe  uolikess  of  God  demands  a  sacbificial  offering  fbom  all  who  would 
SEEK  his  favoxtb.  The  offerings  here  spoken  of  were  spontaneous  free-will  offerings. 
They  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  man  to  draw  nigh  to  Jehovah,  and  they  also 
manifested  a  sense  of  disturbance  wrought  by  sin  in  man*s  relations  with  his  Maker. 
Once  man  walked  with  Gk>d  in  uninterrupted  harmony.  Then  transgression  chased 
innocence  away,  and  shame  drove  man  to  hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  God 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  consciousness  of  sin  renders  an  offering  necessary, 
under  coyer  of  which  (**  to  make  atonement  for  him ")  we  may  venture  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  One.  Thus  can  fellowship  be  resumed.  The  Antitype  of  these 
sacrifices,  Jesus  Christ,  is  now  our  peace.  He  was  '*  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  "  By  one  offering  he  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified."  The 
old  cry,  "  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?  "  is  still  uttered,  and  the  response  comes, 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

II.  The  majesty  of  God  bequibbs  that  the  bequlations  fob  appboach  which 
HE  has  appointed  BE  8TBICTLY  0B8EBVED.  The  coudescensiou  of  (5od  in  manifesting 
himself  to  the  Israelites  might  be  fraught  with  danger  if  it  led  to  presumption  and  to 
holding  in  light  esteem  his  awe-inspiring  attributes.  Instructions  are  consequently 
given  relating  to  the  minutest  details ;  everything  is  prescribed.  God  is  nleased  with 
the  free-will  offering,  and  it  will  be  accepted  if  the  precepts  are  adhered  to ;  but  it 
must  in  no  wise  be  supposed  that  the  sincere  expression  of  affection  can  excuse  wilful 
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neglect  of  appointed  rules.  The  love  of  an  inferior  for  his  superior  must  not  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  due  respect.  God  will  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  that  are  about  him. 
Kor  is  it  open  to  man  arrogantly  to  pronounce  that  a  consecrated  way  of  access  through 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  set  aside  as  unnecessary.  Christianity  may  have  broadened  the 
road  of  approach,  but  it  remains  true  that  there  is  still  an  anpointed  road.  To  refuse 
honour  to  Christ  is  to  treat  God  with  disrespect.  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  him."  Christless  worship,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  must  be 
shunned. 

III.  The  honour  of  God  expects  ah  opfbrinq  to  consist  of  the  best  that  man 
POSSESSES.  If  poor,  a  turtle-dove  would  not  be  rejected,  but  for  a  rich  man  to  oflfer  the 
same  would  be  treated  as  an  insult  to  God.  And  the  offering  from  the  herd  or  flock 
must  be  "a  male  without  blemish."  Strength  and  beauty  combined  are  requisite  to 
satisfy  the  searching  eye  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One.  We  see  these  requisites  embodied 
in  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  perfect  Sacrifice,  "  holy,  harmless,  imdefiled."  He  knows  little 
of  God  who  ims^nes  that  he  will  be  put  off  with  scanty  service,  mean  oblations.  We 
ought  to  ask,  not  what  is  there  can  be  easily  spared,  but  how  much  can  possibly  be 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Let  us  not  mock  him  by  indulging  in  our  own  pleasures,  and 
then  giving  to  him  the  petty  remnants  of  our  poverty  I  Let  us  strive  so  to  act  that 
the  firstfruits  of  our  toil,  the  chiefest  of  our  possessions,  the  prime  of  our  life,  the  best 
of  our  days,  shall  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  religion  1  Bestow  upon  God  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  the  strongest  resolutions  of  the  will,  the  choicest  afifections  of  the 
heart. 

IV.  The  perfeotion  of  God  necessitates  orderly  arrangement  in  all  that 
CONCERNS  HIS  WORSHIP  AND  SERVICE.  There  is  an  appointed  place  for  the  offering, 
"  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  wood  must  be  laid  *'  in  order  upon  the 
fire  "  (ver.  7),  and  the  diflFerent  ports  of  the  victim  must  likewise  be  placed  "  in  order 
upon  the  wood  *'  (ver.  8). 

To  constitute  a  chaos  round  about  the  throne  is  to  derogate  from  the  homage  a  king 
inspires.  It  intimates  his  powerlcssness,  his  want  of  intelligent  forethought  and  present 
controL  Law  reigns  everywhere  throughout  the  dominions  of  Jehovah.  The  heavenly 
bodies  speak  of  the  symmetry  he  loves,  and  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  teach  the 
same  grand  truth.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace."  In  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  order  and*  decency  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance.  Whatever  shocks  a  devout  mind  is  likely  to  be  offensive  to  him  all  whose 
ways  are  perfect  Arran^ment  need  not  degenerate  into  formality.  The  Sunday 
dress,  the  prexiaration  for  God's  house,  and  the  quiet  attitude  therein,  are  all  important 
adjuncts  to  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young. 

Be  it  observed  further  that  order  means  economy  of  space  and  time.  Those  who 
have  no  room  nor  leisure  to  be  orderly  do  least  and  retain  least.  The  laws  of  Qod  are 
ever  synonymous  with  the  true  interests  of  man. 

V.  The  purity  of  God  obliges  that  the  offering  be  cleansed  from  DEFn.E- 
ment.  Those  parts  of  the  victim  naturally  subject  to  defilement  are  to  be  washed  in 
water,  ^  the  inwards  and  the  legs."  One  might  deem  this  a  superfluous  proceeding, 
since  they  were  to  be  so  soon  burnt  upon  the  altar.  But  this  would  mean  an  extremely 
erroneous  view  of  the  solemnity  of  a  sacrifice.  Those  who  have  not  time  to  serve  God 
properly  had  better  not  try  it  at  all.  He  who  counts  it  a  trouble  to  read  and  pray  has 
little  conception  of  the  insult  he  offers  to  God.  Before  we  bow  before  the  Lord  to 
render  our  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise,  it  were  well  to  purify  our  hearts,  to  hallow 
the  desires  that  may  have  become  impure,  to  call  home  our  wandering  thoughts,  and 
to  loose  the  dusty  sandals  from  the  feet  which  have  been  treading  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  The  Almighty  desires  no  part  to  be  absent  from  the  offering.  The  affiections, 
the  strength,  ihe  time,  the  money,  that  have  been  lavished  on  unworthy  objects  are 
not  in  themselves  sinful,  they  are  unclean  and  require  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  water  of  the  Word,  and  then  they  are  fit  to  be  rendered  unto 
God  and  consumed  in  the  fire  that  testifies  his  acceptance  of  the  worshipper. — S.  R.  A. 

Ver.  9.— Oar  reaaonahle  service.    Tlie  burnt  offering  appears  to  have  been  the  most 

feneral  of  the  sacrifices  presented  to  Jehovah,  and  to  have  had  the  widest  significance, 
ts  spiritual  counterpart  is  furnished  in  Rom.  xii.  1.    Meditation  upon  the  prophetic 
symbol  will  shed  light  upon  the  "  living  sacrifice  "  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
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I.  The  nature  of  the  Christian  offeriko  as  thus  sthbolized.  1.  It  ta  a 
surrender  to  Qod  of  something  that  belongs  to  us.  Property  inherited  and  acquired  is 
the  material  of  the  sacrifice.  Not  only  what  has  come  to  us  by  natural  endowment, 
but  that  which  is  the  result  of  toil — the  cattle  that  were  given  to  us,  and  the  produce 
we  have  reared.  God  demands  our  hearts,  our  minds,  our  talents ;  and  he  looks  for 
the  devotion  to  him  of  any  increment  that  effort  may  secure.  Just  as  Barnabas  sold 
his  kmd  and  laid  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  commanded  that 
each  Corinthian  should  '*  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  2.  It  is  a 
voluntary  surrender.  The  man  "shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt 
offering,"  to  evince  his  willingness  to  part  with  the  animal.  All  ''the  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills  *'  are  really  owned  by  Jehovah,  yet  does  he  treat  man  as  proprietor, 
and  does  not  take  by  violence  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  his  glory,  but  leaves  it  to  man 
freely  to  recognize  his  God,  and  to  pay  his  just  dues.  ''Voluntary''  in  no  wise 
excludes  the  force  of  motives,  since  every  decision  has  motives,  as  an  antecedent  if  not 
as  an  efficient  cause.  Freedom  implies  absence,  not  of  inducements,  but  of  constraint. 
Man  has  the  power  to  withhold  from  the  service  of  Gk)d  his  faculties  and  possessions. 
He  is  ever  appealed  to  in  Scripture  as  a  reasonable  individual,  capable  of  deciding  to  what 
purposes  his  abilities  shall  be  devoted.  "Yield  yourselves  unto  Gtod."  3.  The  surrender 
must  he  complete.  It  was  not  possible  to  offer  part  of  a  goat  or  lamb,  the  victim  must 
be  given  in  its  entirety.  The  blood  is  sprinklea  round  about,  and  "  all "  the  parts  are 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  The  disciple  must  follow  the  Lord  fully.  No  putting  of  the 
hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back.  No  keeping  back  part  of  the  price.  The 
believer  is  bought  by  Christ,  body  and  souL  The  reason  why  many  seem  to  have 
offered  themselves  to  Gk)d  in  vain,  is  because  they  have  done  it  in  a  half-hearted  way» 
they  have  not  "  sought  him  with  their  whole  desire." 

II.  The  manker  ts  which  the  offering  is  devoted  to  God.  1.  By  the  death 
of  the  victim.  Death  is  the  total  renunciation  of  present  enjoyment — the  extremest 
proof  of  an  intention  to  set  one's  self  apart  for  a  certain  object.  If  it  does  not  suffice  to 
prove  sincerity  and  entire  consecration,  then  proof  is  impossible.  "All  that  a  man 
bath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  Like  the  apostle,  it  behoves  Christians  to  "  die  daily." 
At  baptism  tnere  was  the  emblem  of  death  to  the  world.  "  Old  things  have  passed 
away."  Our  death  to  sin,  however,  resembles  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  a  lingering 
painful  death.  We  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  crucify  the  flesh,  deny  omwlves. 
"  If  any  man  will  lose  his  life  he  shall  save  it"  2.  By  cleansing  water  and  purifying 
fire,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth."  "  Having  these 
promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit."  "  Every  one 
shall  be  salted  with  fire."  "  The  trial  of  your  faith  which  is  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire."  All  that  is  earthly  is  consumed. 
The  smoke,  rising  from  the  material  sacrifice,  reminds  us  of  the  pure  metal  that  is  free 
from  dross,  and  remains  to  "  praise,  honour,  and  glory."  Learn  to  welcome  the  tribula- 
tions of  your  lot  as  being  the  discipline  that  makes  the  surrender  of  yourselves 
complete.  Martyrs  have  experienced  actual  flames,  the  fire  may  assume  another  shape 
to  you.  Perhaps  temptations  assail  you,  and  difficulties  wear  away  your  strength. 
Glorifv  God  in  the  fires.  Fire  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  Christ  offered 
himself  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  so  does  his  Spirit  abide  with  his  people,  to  hallow 
them,  to  put  away  sin,  to  make  them  pleasing  unto  God.  3.  By  means  of  Hie  ordained 
mediator.  The  priest  must  take  the  slain  animal  to  perform  the  necessary  rites. 
Otherwise,  however  free  from  fault,  the  offering  will  bring  loss,  not  gain,  to  the  offerer. 
If  all  believers  are  now  "  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,"  they  are 
only  "  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  Our  Saviour  must  be  our  "  Daysman," 
to  come  between  us  and  God,  and  present  us  to  his  Father.  His  life,  death,  and 
intercession  must  be  the  inspiration  of  our  lives,  the  spring  of  our  hopes,  the  constrain- 
ing influence  that  shall  make  us  dedicate  all  we  have  and  are  to  God.  "  No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  We  determine  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.    "  In  Christ  Jesus  "  we  "  are  made  nigh." 

in.  The  effect  of  the  offebiko.  1.  It  pleases  God,  Anthropomorphic  expres- 
sions are  employed,  not  to  degrade  the  Almighty,  but  to  clarify  our  conceptions,  and  to 
make  the  truth  plain  to  the  dullest  eyed.  "  It  is  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  The 
smell  is  repulsive,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  grateful  in  itself  to  him  who  is  a  Spirit. 
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But  it  is  the  disposition  to  honour  and  please  God  that  he  delights  to  observe  in  his 
children.  A  parent  may  admire  the  rudest  sketch  if  his  little  one  brings  it  as  a  token 
of  love,  and  may  esteem  the  commonest  fare  a  banquet,  and  ill-dressed  food  a  feast,  if 
regard  and  affection  have  contributed  to  its  preparation.  The  agony  and  wounds  of  the 
R^leemer  were  not  watched  by  the  Father  with  unmingled  delight  As  we  shudder  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  Holy  One  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  yet  rejoice  in  the  all-suflSciency 
of  his  burden-bearins ;  so  the  Father  felt  the  keenest  pangs  that  rent  the  breast  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  only  joyed  in  the  sublime  manifestation  of  filial  devotion,  content  to 
endure  torture  and  insult  that  the  blot  on  his  Father*s  world  through  the  presence  of  sin 
might  be  erased  even  at  such  infinite  cost.  Wherein  we  are  partakers  if  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  our  Sacrifice  is  fragrant  to  the  Father.  The  apostles,  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
became  "unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ."  If  we  walk  in  love,  we  cause  the 
incense  of  love  to  ascend  with  sweet  odour  to  heaven  (Eph.  v.  2).  Jesus  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  many,  and  the  Philippians,  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  Paul,  Chrisfs 
servant,  were  an  "  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  unto  God.*'  2.  It 
procures  for  the  offerer  satisfaction  of  conscience  and  the  favour  of  God.  The  sacrifice 
is  accepted,  communion  is  re-established,  sin  is  covered.  There  is  an  inward  content- 
ment in  aU  religious  acts  that  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  reality  of  religion,  and  its 
adaptation  to  our  circumstances.  Never  did  any  man  abstain  from  selfish,  sinful 
gratification,  or  pursue  the  rugged  path  of  holiness  and  virtue,  without  being  solaced  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  what  was  right,  what  was  in  harmony  with  the 
noblest  dictates  of  his  nature.  TTie  self-denying,  God-serving  life  is  the  happiest  and 
most  blessed  life.  Then  do  we  walk  in  the  light  of  G^'s  countenance,  and  drink  of 
the  river  of  his  pleasures. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1, 2. — Sacrtficature.  The  Book  of  Exodus  closes  with  an  account  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Shechinah  into  the  tabernacle ;  with  the  manner  in  which  that  sacred  structure 
was  enveloped  by  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence ;  also  that  in  which,  by  rising  from 
the  tabernacle,  God  gave  his  order  for  his  people  to  march,  and,  by  resting  upon  it,  to 
halt  and  encamp.  Tne  Book  of  Leviticus  is  concerned  with  the  revelations  which  God 
gave  to  Israel  from  this  habitation  of  his  holiness,  in  which  the  laws  published  from 
Sinai  were  amplified  (com p.  ch.  vii.  37,  38).  The  text  lays  down  broad  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  sacrificature,  which  is  considered  first  in  order,  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance to  the  Levitical  system,  and  to  that  more  glorious  system  of  the  gospel  which 
It  shadowed  forth.    "We  learn  that — 

I.  Sacrificatubb  has  God  fob  its  Author.    1.  It  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses, 

fl)  Its  prevalence  amongst  the  nations  argues  its  origin  to  be  prior  to  the  dispersion 
Gen.  xi.  9).  How  else  can  this  fact  be  explained  ?  (2)  We  read  of  it  in  patriarchal 
times.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  offered  sacrifices  (Gen.  xii.  7,  et  al.freqJ),  So  did  Job, 
who  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  on  the  border-land  between  Idumea  and  Arabia, 
probably  about  the  time  of  Joseph  (Job  i.  5  ;  see  also  Exod.  xviii.  12).  So  did  Noah 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  (3)  The  first  family  had  sacrifices  which  they  presented  when  they 
appeared  before  the  Shechinah,  which  flamed  between  the  cherubic  emblems  set  up 
eastward  of  Eden  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4).  2.  Jt  cfmld  not  have  been  invented  by  man,  (I)  It 
was,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  most  unlikely  to  have  occurred  to  any  finite  mind. 
(2)  If  it  did  so  occur,  would  G^  have  accepted  it  ?  Does  he  approve  will-worship  ? 
(see  ch.  x.  1,  2).  What  right  has  a  sinner  to  propose  terms  of  reconciliation  to  hi» 
Maker  ?  His  place  is  to  throw  himself  absolutely  upon  the  Divine  mercy,  and  wait  to 
"  hear  what  God  the  liOrd  may  speak  "(Ps.  Ixxxv.  7, 8).  3.  Here  we  have  it  authorized 
by  God,  (1)  "  And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,"  etc.  (2)  So  we  find  God  directing 
Abraham  respecting  the  manner  in  which  sacrifices  should  be  ordered  In  his  worship 
(Gen.  XV.  9 ;  see  also  xxii.  2).  (3)  The  "  coats  of  skins  "  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
clothed  were  presumably  from  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  Animals  were  not  in  those 
days  killed  for  food  (Gen.  i.  29 ;  com  p.  with  ix.  3).  Since  it  was  "  the  Lord  Gt>d  **  who 
clothed  them,  the  institution  of  sacrificature  would  date  from  that  time,  and  be  a  reve- 
lation of  mercy  immediately  from  him.  God  is  the  Author  of  reconciliation  (John  iii. 
16 ;  Rom.  v.  8 ;  1  John  iv.  9). 

II.  It  was  published  from  his  banctuaiiy.  1.  Tfiere  are  revelations  of  God  in 
nature.    (1)  These  are  exhibited  in  our  treatises  on  Natural  Theology.    Who  can  fail 
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to  see  the  Designer  in  the  works  of  design  ?  (2)  The  Scriptures  recogniae  this  voice 
(Ps.  ix.  1 ;  xix.  1,  etc. ;  Acts  xiv.  17 ;  xvii.  27 ;  Rom.  i.  20).  2.  But  these  are  evident 
only  after  the  hint  of  them  is  given.  (1)  We  have  no  innate  ideas.  The  Namaquans 
and  oflier  African  tribes  were  found  by  Moffat,  Ridsdale,  and  other  missionaries,  without 
a  glimmer  of  an  idea  of  God  or  of  immortality.  (2)  The  traditions  of  the  Gentiles  were 
originally  from  a  pure  source,  but  became  corrupted  in  transmission.  (3)  There  are  no 
"  deists,"  t.e.  natural  theologians,  where  the  Bible  has  not  been  before  them.  They 
do  not  own  the  source  from  whence  they  derive  the  hints  which  guide  them  in  their 
reasonings.  3.  Sacrificature  is  not  taught  in  nature,  (I)  The  book  of  nature  was 
written  too  soon.  The  Creation  preceded  the  Fall.  (2)  That  it  is,  is  not  presumed. 
Sacrificature  is  excluded  from  the  creed  of  the  deist.  (3)  This  subject  belongs  to  the 
sanctuary.  ''And  the  Lord  called  Moses  and  spake  out  of  the  tahemacU  of  the 
congregation,"  etc.  Even  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where,  we  presume,  it  was  first 
instituted,  was  "  planted,"  and  planted  to  be  a  temple  for  Divine  worship.  (4^  Yet 
without  sacrificature  there  can  be  no  acceptable  worship.  Cain,  the  deist,  was  rejected 
because  he  came  before  God  without  blood-shedding  (see  ch.  xviL  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  22). 
Let  no  man  think  he  acceptably  serves  God  when  he  neglects  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  under  the  pretext  of  "  worshipping  the  God  of  nature  in  the  fields." 

III.  The  sacrifices  appeoved  abe."fbom  the  hebd  and  from  the  flock." 
1.  They  are  seJectefl  from  the  animals  that  are  dean.  (1)  They  have  the  marks 
of  cleanness,  viz.  parting  the  hoof  and  chewing  the  cud  (ch.  xi.  3).  But  all  clean 
creatures  were  not  proper  for  purposes  of  sacrifice.  Those  of  the  "  herd  "  ("ipa,  laker'^ 
are  distinguished  as  the  bull,  heifer,  bullock,  and  calf.  Those  of  the  '*  fiock  "  (jMX,  tsori) 
'  as  sheep  and  goats;  for  this  word  is  used  to  describe  these  animals  promiscuously 
(see  ver.  10).  (2)  ITiis  reminds  us  of  the  purity  of  God,  who  can  accept  nothing  that 
is  polluted — "  who  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guilty  ** — who  requires  purity  in  his 
worshippers  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4).  (3)  It  points  to  the  purity  of  the  Great  One  sacrificed 
for  us,  covered  in  whose  righteousness  we  are  justified  or  accounted  as  just  persons,  and 
in  whose  atoning  blood  we  are  washed  and  made  clean.  2.  They  are  gregarious 
creatures.  (1)  This  feature  is  prominently  noticed  here — "herd,"  "flock."  Man 
is  a  social  being.  Ue  is  set  in  families,  tribes,  nations,  and  even  internationally  united. 
Solitary  confinement  is  amongst  the  most  horrible  of  punishments.  (2)  Hence  guilt 
and  depravity  become  hereditary.  And  as  we  have  been  represented  to  our  ruin  by  our 
common  progenitor,  so  by  the  representation  of  the  second  Adam  we  have  salvation. 
(3^  Sin  is  dissocializing.  Consider  its  fruits — Hatred — variance — strifes — murders. 
(4)  True  religion  perfects  the  social  principle,  centres  all  union  in  Qod.  A  universe 
can  meet  in  him.  A  universe  can  hold  communion  in  him«  The  genius  of  religion 
is  love.    The  heaven  of  heavens  is  love. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  3 — 9. — The  humt  sa^ifice  of  the  herd.  Having  given  general  instructions 
concerning  the  great  business  of  sacrifice,  the  Most  High  descends  to  particulars,  and 
here  describes  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd.  These  particulars  contain  specific 
directions — 

I.  As  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  VICTIM.  1.  It  must  he  a  male.  (I)  Females  were 
not  only  admitted  for  burnt  offerings  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  but  upon  one 
memorable  occasion  even  prescribed  (see  Gen.  xv.  9).  The  ceremonial  distinction 
between  male  and  female  was  not  then,  probably,  so  .strongly  defined  as  afterwards  it 
became  under  the  Law.  Under  the  gospel  it  is  abolished  (Gal.  iii.  28).  (2)  The 
male  is  the  stronger  animal ;  and  the  horns,  in  the  ox,  which  are  symbols  of  power,  are 
more  developed  in  the  male.  The  male,  therefore,  would  represent  the  excellence  of 
strength.  (3)  Thus  Christ,  as  the  "  Power  of  God,**  would  be  preindicated  (1  Cor.  i.  24). 
By  his  sacrifice  of  himself  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  became 
the  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation  "  to  every  believer  (Rom.  L-16 ;  1  Cor.  L  18).  2.  It 
must  he  without  blemish,  (1)  The  rabbins  reckon  no  less  than  fifty  things,  any  one  of 
which  would,  in  their  judgment,  render  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice ;  five  in  the  ear, 
three  in  the  eyelid,  eight  in  the  eye,  etc. ;  but  they  trifle  outrageously.  Any  obvious 
defect  or  redundancy  of  parts  would  mar  it  for  sacrifice,  and  so  would  any  disease  by 
which  it  might  be  afflicted.  (2)  This  reminds  us  that  Christ,  who  is  accepted  of  God 
as  our  Sacrifice,  is  without  deficiency  or  redundancy,  weakness  or  malady  (1  Pet.  i.  19). 
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In  everything  perfect.    (3)  We  are  farther  taueht  that  the  best  should  be  given  to 
God.    The  best  thoughts ;  the  best  affections ;  the  best  gifts ;  the  best  service. 

II.  As  TO  THE  DUTY  OF  THB  OPFEBBB,  1.  With  a  view  to  procuring  the  aec^tance 
of  his  offering.  (1)  His  gift  must  be  offered  freely.  "  He  shall  offer  it  of  his  own 
voluntary  wiU."  The  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Christ  offered  for  us,  was  voluntary 
rOal.  i.  4;  ii.  20;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  Titus  ii.  6, 14).  God  expects  the  homage  of  the  heart 
(John  iv.  23,  24).  (2)  It  must  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  altar  was 
at  the  door.  We  enter  the  heavens  through  the  blood  of  Jdsus  (Heb.  x.  19 — 21).  The 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  never  resumed  after  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  fur 
they  hold  it  unlawful  to  sacrifice  anvwhere  out  of  Jerusalem.  Tet  they  will  not  see  that 
the  antitypes  have  come,  and  that  the  types  are  therefore  no  longer  necessary.  (3)  He 
must  lay  his  hand  upon  its  head.  This  action  expressed,  (a)  That  the  offerer  confessed 
himself  a  sinner  deserving  to  be  sacrificed.  (()  That  he  ceremonially  transferred  his  guilt 
to  a  substitute  in  anticipation  of  the  Great  Substitute  promised  who  should  truly  o^tr 
the  punishment  of  sin  (1  Pet.  iL  24).  (e)  That  he  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  26).  2.  With  a  view  to  the  making  an 
atonement  for  his  sin.  The  direction  is  (1)  That  he  should  kill  the  bullock  **  l^fore 
the  Lord.''  The  Bhechinah  was  there  in  the  most  holy  place.  The  transaction  is 
between  the  Lord  and  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  In  all  worsnip  we  should  realize  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  (2)  '*  He  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering  and  cut  it  into  his  pieces." 
vlliis  operation  was  here  performed,  not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  offerer.  In  the 
time  of  the  temple  this  was  done  by  the  priests,  who  were  then  more  numerous  and 
better  skilled  in  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it.  For  this  service  they  claimed  the  skin 
(ch.  viL  8;  2  Chron.  xxix.  34).  (3)  People  and  priests  alike  were  concerned  m  the 
Great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary.    It  was  done  with  *'  wicked  hands  "  (Acts  iL  23). 

III.  Ab  to  the  DUiT  OF  THB  PRiESTB.  1.  With  respect  to  the  Mood,  (1)  They  were 
to  sprinkle  with  it  round  about  the  altar.  The  altar  upon  which  Jesus  was  offered  was, 
in  its  more  restricted  sense,  the  hill  of  Calvary.  On  that  hill  his  precious  blood  was 
literally  sprinkled.  (2)  The  position  of  the  altar  is  noted,  viz.  *' by  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.''  In  the  wider  sense  the  altar  on  which  Jesus  suffered 
was  this  planet,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  universe,  of  which  the  heavens  are  the  holy  places  (see  Heb.  iv.  14).  2.  With 
respect  to  the  vnUer,  (1)  Water  is  one  of  the  great  purifiers  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  is  therefore  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Great  Purifier  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  (John  vil.  38,  39).  So  a  controversy  about  baptism  with  water  is 
described  as  a  "question  about  purifying"  (John  iiL  25).  (2)  With  water  the  priest 
was  to  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs.  The  inwards  were  a  type  of  the  soul ;  and  GtDd 
requires  ''truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  in  the  ''thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
Every  pollution,  also,  connected  with  our  "walk  and  conversation"  must  be  laved 
away.    To  express  this  truth  Jesus  washed  his  disciples' /ee^    3.  With  respect  to  the 


fire.'  (1)  It  was  "  put "  upon  Uie  altar.  This  does  not  say  that  it  was  kindled  by  the 
priest  The  fire  was  of  God^s  own  kindling  (see  ch.  ix.  24 ;  x.  1, 2).  (2)  It  was,  however, 
fed  with  fuel  by  the  priests.    Hiunan  agency  co-operates  with  Divine  even  in  the  most 


sacred  things  (PhiL  li.  12, 13).  (3)  The  parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid  in  order  on  the 
wood.  The  quarters  were  laid  together  in  their  relative  positions.  So  with  the  head, 
the  fat,  and  the  inwards.  Thus  the  whole  animal  was  consumed.  Our  whole  being 
should  be  offered  to  G^  in  the  flames  of  love  (Deut.  vL  5). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10— 17.— 7%€  burnt  offering  qf  tJie  flock  and  of  the  fowls.  The  ceremony  of 
the  offering  of  the  flock  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  herd  described  in  the 
verses  preceding.    In  that  of  the  fowls  there  is  a  wider  dissimilarity. 

I.  The  variktt  of  the  victims  claims  attention.  1.  Five  or  six  kinds  of  victims 
were  accmted,  (1)  These  were  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  turtle-doves,  pigeons.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  clean  birds,  supposed  to  have  been  sparrows,  which  were  required  in  th« 
particular  ceremony  of  the  cleansing  of  the  leper.  (2)  All  these,  excepting  the  last, 
were  proper  for  burnt  offerings,  lliey  are  notable  as  mild,  gentle,  inoffensive,  and  useful 
creatures.  They  are  therefore  fittingly  used  as  types  to  describe  the  innocence  and 
meekness  of  Jesus  (John  i.  36 ;  Isa.  liii.  7).  (3)  As  Christians  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  or  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf.     If  we  have  the  wisdom 
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of  the  serpent,  it  must  be  associated  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  (see  Matt.  x.  16). 
2.  But  whcU  are  the  lessons  conveyed  in  this  variety  f  (1)  It  evinces  the  insufficiency 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law.  If  one  sacrifice  or  one  kind  of  sacrifice  could  really  take 
away  sin,  why  repeat  it  or  have  recourse  to  others  ?  Their  usefulness  therefore  was  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  foreshadowed  the  better  Sacrifice.  (2)  By  contrast  it  evinces 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament.  No  single  sacrifice  or 
kind  of  sacrifice  could  body  forth  all  that  was  required  in  a  sufficient  Saviour;  therefore 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  types.  But  Jesus  offered  himself  alone  and  once, 
because  everything  centred  in  him.  Supplementary  sacrifices  such  as  that  of  the 
Mass,  are  blasphemous  impertinences.  (3)  It  further  evinces  the  mercifulness  of 
Divine  justice.  Here  was  the  bullock  for  the  rich  man.  Here  was  the  sheep  or  goat 
for  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances.  Here  were  the  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  for  the 
poor  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).    Here  is  Christ  without  money  and  without  price  for  all. 

IF.  Thebb  arb  notable  omissions.  1.  The  placing  of  the  offerer^s  hand  upon  t?ie 
head  of  the  victim,  (1)  This  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  offering  from  the 
herd  (ver.  4).  Omitted  in  the  description  of  the  offering  from  the  flock.  Also  from 
the  offering  from  the  fowls.  It  may  have  been  done  nevertheless.  (2)  It  was  very 
expressive  of  the  transfer  of  sin  to  the  victim.  Possibly  Paul  refers  to  this  custom— of 
course,  taking  it  in  its  application  to  the  gospel — ^when  he  speaks  of  the  '*  laying  on 
of  hands"  as  amongst  the  ''first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ''  (Heb.  vi.  2). 

2  If  in  any  case  it  was  omitted,  it  would  then  suggest  the  important  truth  that  the 
id  of  Ood  laid  upon  Christ  the  iniquity  of  us  all  (Isa.  liii.  6, 10).  2.  The  flaying  of 
the  skin.  (1)  This  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  herd,  but  omitted  in  that  of  the 
flock  (ver.  6).  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  done  also  in  the  latter  case.  (2) 
'J'he  skin  is  the  natural  clothing  or  covering  of  the  animal.  If  the  ooats  of  skins  with 
which  God  clothed  Adam  and  Eve  in  substitution  for  their  oovering  of  fig  leaves  by 
which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  shame  for  their  bin,  were  those  of  sacrifi^  animals, 
then  it  vigorously  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  **  beauty  for  ashes  "  when 
invested  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  3.  Instead  of  the"  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  herd,  "  northunrd  **  isthe 
term  used  in  connection  with  the  flock  (comp.  vers.  5,  11).  These  expressions  are 
generally  synonymous  (ch.  vii.  2).  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  worshipper  held  communion  with  Ood  and  with  the  whole  congregation. 
He  stood  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  because  that  was  the  place  of  rings  to  which  the 
victims  were  fastened  in  order  to  be  slain.  The  hill  of  Calvary  also  was  situate  north* 
west  of  Jerusalem.  How  humiliating  that  our  communion  with  Ood  and  his  Church 
must  be  through  suffering  and  Uood ! 

III.  DiFFXRENCES   ABB   NOTICEABLE  IN  THE   BUBNT  BACBIFICE  OF  FOWLS.      1.   In   thtS 

case  two  birds  were  brought.  (1)  One,  however,  only  is  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice. 
The  singular  is  used  in  this  description.  (2)  The  other  was  to  be  used  as  a  sin  offering 
(see  ch.  v.  7 ;  xii.  8 ;  xiv.  22).  2.  They  were  cloven  but  not  divided.  (1)  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  10).  (2)  The  cleaving  was 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  but  the  wings  must  not  be  divided,  for  the 
power  for  flight  of  Christ  to  heaven  cannot  be  impaired  (Acts  ii.  24).  (3)  The  head 
was  wrung  off,  and  the  blood  wrung  out  by  the  side  of  the  altar.  8.  I%e  crop  and 
feathers  were  cast  into  the  plaxx  of  ashes.  (1)  This  was  during  the  tabernacle  ^  by  the 
side  of  the  altar  on  the  east  part**  All  the  ashes  went  there  (see  ch.  vi.  10).  (2)  In  the 
temple  the  place  of  ashes  was  a  closet  under  the  altar.  In  allusion  to  this  the  souls, 
that  is  to  say,  the  bodies,  of  the  martyrs  are  represented  as  under  the  altar,  crying  for 
vengeance  upon  their  persecutors  (Rev.  vi.  9 — 11).  Refiect:  The  poor  man's  pigeons  as 
truly  as  the  rich  man's  bullock  was  "  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  "  (see  Kph.  v.  2 ; 
also  1  Pet  ii.  6).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1,  2. — God  in  special  manifestation.  Always  and  everywhere  €k)d  has 
been  revealing  himself.  There  is  no  time  when,  no  place  where,  men  might  not  have 
"seen  him  who  is  invisible."  Nowhere  has  he  left  himself  without  witness  (Acts 
xiv.  17).  Always  might ''his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  have  been  understood" 
(Rom.  1. 20).  But  the  eyes  of  man  were  blinded,  and  his  "  foolish  heart  was  darkened," 
so  that  by  his  own  wisdom  he  knew  not  God.    It  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
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remained  in  ignorance  but  for  those  special  manifestations  of  which  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are  the  record.    The  text  reminds  us  that  these  include— 

I.  His  peculiar  people.  Out  of  the  human  race  Gbd  chose  one  people,  "  the  con- 
gregation," "  the  children  of  Israel,"  to  whom  he  would  appear,  by  whom  the  knowledge 
of  Ms  nature  and  will  should  be  retained,  and  through  whom  he  should  be  made  known 
to  others.  To  this  congregation  "  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God ; "  and  while  sur- 
rounding nations  were  stumbling  in  the  darkness,  Israel  was  walking  in  the  light  of 
tlie  Lor£ 

II.  His  own  house.  **  Q06.  spake  out  of  the  tabernacle,**  etc.  This  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Israel  had  just  been  constructed,  and  there,  in  the  most  holy  place,  he  had 
signified  his  presence  by  the  glory-cloud.  That  was  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God,  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 

III.  His  CHOSEN  MINISTER.  *'  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses."  The  experiences  of 
Sinai  had  shown  that  there  was  need  of  mediation  between  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
the  children  of  earth.  God,  therefore,  chose  to  reveal  his  mind  through  the  one  man 
who  was  fittest  for  close  access,  and  who  would  calmly  receive  and  faithfully  announce 
his  will — the  courageous,  devoted,  magnanimous  Moses. 

IV.  His  particular  directions.  "Speak  .  .  .  and  say  .  •  .*•  Then  follow  the 
instructions  of  this  book  of  the  Law :  particular  and  precise  regulations,  by  attention 
to  which  the  congregation  might  worship  with  acceptance  and  *'  live  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  God." 

In  the  dispensation  in  which  we  now  stand  we  have  analogous  special  manifestations. 
1.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  now  the  congregation  of  the  L[>rd,  the  "Israel  of  God;" 
not  the  members  of  any  visible  organization,  but  all  those  of  every  society  who  love 
and  honour  Christ,  "  both  theirs  and  ours."  To  such  "  he  manifests  himself  as  he  does 
not  unto  the  world ; "  in  them  his  Holy  Spirit  dwells ;  through  them  he  works  on  the 
world  without  2.  The  Christian  sanctuary  is  now  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  "  place 
of  his  abode."  There  he  makes  his  presence  felt;  there  he  causes  us  to  behold  his 
glory,  the  beauties  of  his  character,  the  glories  of  his  grace.  At  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
more  especially,  the  risen  Master  meets  with  his  true  disciples,  the  Divine  Host  with 
his  human  friends  and  guests,  to  receive  and  return  their  love,  to  accept  their  vows, 
to  impart  his  benediction  and  his  blessing.  3.  The  Christian  ministry  is  now  the 
chosen  channel  of  his  communications.  Not  necessarily  those  ordained  with  human 
hands ;  these  if  sent  by  God,  but  only  if  sent  of  him ;  and  beside  these,  all  whose  hearts 
he  has  touched  (\  Sam.  x.  26),  whose  minds  he  has  filled  with  spiritual  understanding 
(Col.  i.  9),  and  wnose  lips  he  has  opened  (Fs.  li.  15) ;  all  those  on  whose  soul  there  really 
rests  the  '*  burden  of  the  Lord."  4.  The  New  Testament  now  contains  the  Divine 
instructions.  These  are  (1)  few  in  number ;  (2)  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than  formal 
and  mechanical  in  their  nature ;  (3)  adequate  to  penetrate  to  the  deepest  springs  of  the 
soul,  and  to  cover  the  widest  particulars  of  the  life. 

It  becomes  us,  in  view  of  these  special  manifestations  (A  God  in  Christ,  (a)  to 
associate  ourselves  immediately  with  the  recognized  people  of  God ;  (6)  to  seek,  con- 
stantly and  sedulously,  his  face  and  favour  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  his  house ; 
(c)  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  speak  for  him  to  others  or  to  receive  his  message  from 
others,  as  his  Spirit  shall  prompt  us  or  them ;  {d)  to  master  and  foster  those  principles 
of  righteousness  which  Christ  has  taught  us,  that  we  may  cultivate  our  character 
and  regulate  our  lives  according  to  his  holy  will. — C. 

Vers.  2 — 17. — The  true  end  of  sacrifice, — entire  consecration  to  Qod,  We  shall  reach 
the  end  for  which  God  introduced  all  that  apparatus  of  Divine  worship  so  elaborately 
described  in  this  book  if  we  take  the  following  steps  :«- 

I.  The  separating  presence  of  sin  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  But  for  the 
sin  which  '*  separates  between  us  and  our  Gkxl "  there  would  have  been  unrestrained 
communion  between  man  and  his  Maker  in  everv  age  and  land :  no  need  of  mediation, 
of  special  arrangements,  of  careful  limitations,  of  means  and  media  of  approach.  Every 
line  of  this  chapter,  as  also  of  this  book,  speaks  of  sin — sin  in  the  soul,  sin  in  the  life,  sin 
on  the  conscience,  sin  as  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  man. 

II.  The  effort  of  man  to  find  a  way  back  to  Gk)D.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
while  Israel  was  ofifering  its  sacrifices  as  God  directed,  other  nations  were  bringing 
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their  victims  in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  best.  The  commonness  of  sacrifice,  its  preva- 
lence outside  the  holy  nation,  speaks  eloquently  enough  of  man's  conscious  distance  from 
God,  and  of  his  desire  and  endeavour  to  find  a  way  back  to  his  favour.  "  Wherewith 
shidl  I  come  before  the  Lord  ? "  This  is  the  anxious  question  of  sin-stricken,  unen- 
lightened man.  *'  Shall  I  come  with  burnt  ofiferings  .  .  •  will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams  ?  "  This  is  his  suggestion  in  reply.  It  is  afifectiug  to  think  of  the 
multitudes  of  sacrifices  under  every  sky,  as  instances  of  men  "  feeling  after  "  the  mercy 
of  an  offended  God,  groping  in  the  dimness  or  the  darkness  towards  reconciliation 
and  peace. 

III.  The  Divine  provision  for  man's  return  and  access  to  himself.  1.  Under  the 
old  ditpejisation,  Man  was  to  bring  to  the  altar  of  Gk>d  suitable  offerings ;  such  as  were 
within  his  reach ;  the  best  of  the  kind ;  an  unblemished  male.  It  might  be  from  his  herd 
(ver.  2),  or  from  his  flock  (ver.  10),  or  it  might  be  a  fowl  of  the  air  (ver.  14).  The 
priest  was  to  pour  the  blood  round  about  the  altar  (vers.  5, 11),  and  the  carcase  was 
to  be  consumed  upon  the  altar, — a  whole  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord.  2,  Under  the 
new  dispenscUion.  Instead  of  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,"  Gbd  has  provided  one 
offering  which  suffices  for  all  souls  of  every  land  and  age,  even  his  own  beloved  Son. 
This  was  the  "Lamb  of  God"  (1),  absolutely  perfect,  "without  blembh  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  19 ;  Heb.  ix.  14) ;  (2)  shedding  his  own  blood  (Ileb.  ix.  12),  giving  *' his 
soul  (his  life)  an  offering  for  sin  "  (Isa.  liii.  10) ;  "  putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrfflce  of 
himself"  (Heb.  ix.  26) ;  (3)  accepted  of  God ;  "  an  offering  .  .  ,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord"  (ver.  17;  Eph.  v.  2).  Through  that  shed  blood  of  "the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  "  for  us  we  have  access  at  all  times,  forgiveness  of  sin,  reconciliation  to  God«  But 
not  without 

IV,  Personal  spiritual  participation.  The  offerer  under  the  Law  took  personal  pari 
in  the  offering:  he  brought  his  victim  to  the  tabernacle  (ver.  10);  he  killed  it  wiih 
his  own  hands  (vers.  5, 11) ;  he  also  "  put  his  hands  upn  the  head  "  of  the  animal 
(ver.  4).  The  sinner,  under  the  gospel,  does  not  provide  the  sacrifice:  "Christ  our 
passover  is  slain  for  us."  But  he  does  take  a  personal  participation :  "  by  faith  he  lays 
his  hand  on  that  dear  head  of  his;"  he  acknowledges  that  he  himself  is  worthy  of 
death ;  believes  and  appropriates  to  his  own  need  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  for  his  sin ; 
earnestly  desires  that  his  guilt  may  be  transferred  to  the  Lamb  of  GKxl ;  entreats  that 
that  shed  blood  of  his  may  atone  for  and  cover  his  iniquity. 

y.  Tub  end  of  sacrifice, — entire  personal  consecration.  The  consnmpUon  of 
the  whole  animal  in  the  fire  pictures  the  complete  dedication  of  the  Saviour,  his  absolute 
and  entire  consecration  to  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  him  to  do.  It  symbolizes 
ours  also.  Accepted  by  God  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  are  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  him.  Our  personal  consecration  1.  Should  follow  upon  and  grow  out  of 
our  acceptance  through  a  crucified  Saviour.  2.  Should  be  thorough  and  complete: 
including  heart  and  life,  bo<ly  and  spirit,  things  sacred  and  things  secular.  3.  Will 
then  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  "an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord" 
(ver.  17).— C. 

Vers.  2 — 17. — Principles  of  spiritual  sacrifice.  All  who  know  God  are  engaged, 
frequently,  if  not  continually,  in  sacrificing  unto  him.  Here  are  principles  of  sacrifice 
by  which  we  may  be  guided. 

I.  That  God  desires  and  demands  the  best  we  can  being.  If  the  offerins  were  of 
the  herd,  it  was  to  be  a  "  male  without  blemish  "  (ver.  3) ;  so  also  if  of  the  flock  (ver.  10). 
Not  that  which  was  of  small  account  and  could  be  well  spared,  but  the  worthiest  and 
best.  The  best  for  the  Highest  Not  "  that  which  costs  us  nothing  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24) 
for  him  who  has  given  us  everything ;  rather  the  costliest  of  our  treasures  for  him  who, 
"though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  We  may  well  break  the  rarest 
alabaster  for  him  whose  "  body  was  broken  "  for  our  sin ;  may  well  pour  out  the  most 
precious  spikenard  for  him  who  poured  out  his  life-blood  for  our  redemption.  "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  to  receive  ri^es  "  (Kev.  v.  12).  When  we  worship  him,  or  work  for  him, 
or  give  to  his  cause,  we  should  bring,  not  our  exhaustion,  but  our  vigour;  not  our 
languor,  but  our  energy ;  not  costless  effort,  but  that  which  has  taken  time  and  trouble  to 
produce — the  gold  rather  than  the  silver,  the  silver  rather  than  the  pence ;  not  anything 
that  will  pass  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  the  very  best  we  con  bring  to  his  presence. 
LEVITICUS.  a 
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II.  That  God  accepts  the  best  we  are  able  to  bring.  If  he  could  not  afford  a 
bullock,  the  Hebrew  worshipper  might  bring  a  sheep ;  or  if  that  were  beyond  his  means, 
a  turtlehdove  or  pigeon  (vers.  2, 10, 14).  God  accepts  gifts  "according  to  that  a  man 
hath,"  etc.  (2  Cor.  viii,  12).  He  who  approved  the  widow's  mites  more  than  the  rich 
men's  gold  still  "  sits  over  against  the  treasury,"  and  accepts  what  we  can  bring,  how- 
ever humble  it  be,  if  we  bring  with  it  "  the  willing  mind.^  In  the  balances  of  heaven 
a  conversation  in  a  garret  by  the  bedside  of  a  pauper  may  weigh  more  than  the  greatest 
sermon  before  the  noblest  audience. 

III.  That  God  bequibes  the  full  consent  of  oub  own  mind,  "  He  shall  offer  it  of 
his  own  voluntary  will "  (ver.  S\  The  excellency,  the  beauty,  the  acceptableness  of 
our  offering  lies  largely  in  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  we  bring  it.  '*  The  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  (2  Cor.  Ix.  7).    (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  6,  9.) 

IV.  That  our  offbbikg  must  be  made  oonsciouslt  unto  the  Lord.  He  shall  offer 
it  "before  the  Lord"  (ver.  3);  he  shall  kill  it  "before  the  Lord"  (ver.  n\  When 
the  victim  was  slain  the  offerer  was  to  have  in  his  mind  the  presence  of  Goa,  and  was 
to  present  it  consciously  to  him.  Whatever  form  our  sacrifice  may  take — sprayer, 
praise,  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  contribution,  exhortation — ^it  must  be  not  mechanic^,  but 
spiritual ;  it  must  be  religious ;  it  must  be  rendered  ''  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

v.  That  God  desibes  obedience  in  things  beyond  oub  understanding.  Doubtless 
the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  failed  to  see  the  import  of  many  of  the  Divine  directions. 
The  people  also  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  of  many  details  of 
the  service  (vers.  6,  8, 11, 15, 17).  But  both  priests  and  people  were  required  to  con- 
form under  penalty  of  severe  displeasure.  In  many  things  unintelligible  to  them  do 
our  children  and  the  uninstructed  conform,  because  they  rightly  trust  to  those  who  are 
older  and  wiser.  There  are  many  things  concerning  which  we  have  all  to  feel  ourselves  to 
be  the  little  children  we  really  are  in  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  we  must 
do  unquestioningly  what  he  bids  us.  Let  us  try  strenuously  to  understand,  and  when 
we  fail  to  reach  the  Divine  meaning,  trustfully  conform. 

VI.  That  there  can  be  no  waste  in  the  fullest  sacrifice  we  lay  on  his  altar. 
In  the  burnt  offering  the  whole  victim  was  consumed ;  no  part  was  saved  for  food.  "  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  "  is  it  asked  ?  We  reply :  1.  That  the  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  whose  we  are  is  worthy  of  everything  we  can  offer  him.  2.  That  we  never  so  truly 
realize  the  end  and  reach  the  height  of  our  manhood  as  when  we  are  devoting  ourselves 
to  God.  3.  That  we  may  count  on  a  large  and  generous  response  at  his  libentl  hand. 
4.  lliat  we  gain  in  spiritual  profit  far  more  than  we  lose  in  material  reduction.— 0. 

Ver.  17  (latter  part). — God's  pleasure  in  man.    We  believe— 

I.  That  God  is  a  being  of  supreme  blessedness.  He  is  the  ever-blessed  God,  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  joy.  He  who  gives  such  boundless  bliss  to  his  creation  must 
be  divinely  blessed.    He  could  not  give  what  he  has  not  in  himself. 

II.  That  some  part  of  his  joy  he  finds  in  man.  What  constitutes  the  happiness 
of  the  Supreme  ?  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  in  his  works ; "  but  it  is  a  larger  truth  that 
"  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  4) ;  that "  the  Lord's  portion  is  his 
l)eople  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  9). 

IIL  That  his  good  pleasure  in  us  is  in — 

1.  Our  complete  but  conscious  consecration  of  ourselves.  The  "offering  made  by 
fire"  was  "of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,"  not  as  typifying  the  annihilation  of 
<iur  self,  absolute  absorption  of  self  in  God  (the  Hindoo  theory),  but  as  expressing 
the  offerer's  desire  to  dedicate  himself  and  all  that  he  had  to  God, — voluntary,  conscious 
devotion. 

2.  Our  self-surrender  to  his  Son  our  Saviour.  That  which,  above  all  else,  God  says 
to  us  now  is,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son :  hear  ye  him ; "  and  the  initial,  essential, 
decisive  step  for  us  to  take,  in  order  to  give  him  pleasure,  is  to  "  receive,"  to  "  believe 
iu,"  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Teacher,  Saviour,  Lord,  and  Friend. 

3.  Oiur  conformity  to  his  revealed  will,  by  (1)  reverence  (Ps.  cxlvii.  11) ;  (2^  holy 
confidence  in  his  pardoning  love  (Fs,  cxlvii.  11) ;  (3)  patient  endurance  of  wrong  (l  Pet, 
iL  20) ;  (4)  generous  service  of  others  (PhiL  iv.  18 ;  Heb.  xiiL  16). — C 

The  first  part  of  this  book,  which  may  be  called  the  spiritual  statute-book  of  Israel 
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as  tho  congregation  of  the  Lord,  is  occupied  with  the  laws  of  sacrifice,  chs.  i. — vii. 
The  underlying  fact  is  that  of  sin  as  separation  from  (Ml  ;  but  the  book,  as  regulating 
the  intercourse  between  the  sinful  people  and  the  holy  object  of  their  worship,  is  itself  a 
constituent  part  of  the  gracious  covenant  made  with  Israel.  While  it  aeepens  the 
sense  of  sin,  it  provides  the  means  of  reconciliation  and  sanctification,  and  therefore  the 
laws  prescribed,  while,  as  laws,  restraining  -liberty  and  giving  form  to  religious  acts,  at 
the  same  time  embody  in  themselves  the  grace  of  God  in  the  covenant  relation  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people. 

Vers.  1 — 17. — Law  of  the  humi  offerings.  The  object  of  worship,  place,  worshipper, 
ofifering,  are  all  clearly  set  forth.    The  way  of  obedience  made  plain. 

Ver.  1. — "And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.''  This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  positive  religion  is 
built  up^  the  Divine  voice  speaking  through  a  mediator,  at  an  aj>pointed  place,  and  in 
a  distinct^  authoritative  manner.    Notice— 

I.  Thb  Divine  voice.  "The  Lord,"  Jehovah,  that  is,  the  (xod  of  revelation  and 
covenant.  1.  The  beginning  of  all  true  religion  is  the  gracious  manifestation  of  God.  It 
is  a  very  different  spiritual  structure  which  is  built  upon  this  foundation  from  that 
which  is  raised  on  men's  own  thoughts.  Compare  the  corruptions  of  traditionary 
religions,  heathenism,  with  the  Old  Testament  revelation;  the  vague  and  doubtful 
attempts  of  religious  philosophy  to  provide  an  object  of  supreme  reverence.  The  name 
Jehovah  betokened  a  progress  in  special  revelation.  The  Elohistic  worship  of  the 
earliest  ages,  while  resting,  no  doubt,  on  direct  communications  of  God's  Spirit,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  living  intercourse  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  was 
elementary  in  its  character,  suited  to  the  childhood  of  the  world — GKxl  revealed  first 
as  the  God  of  creation,  the  object  of  reverential  obedience  in  the  sphere  of  natural  life 
and  the  simplest  laws  of  righteousness.  As  the  relations  of  mankind  to  one  another 
grew  more  numerous  and  complicated,  the  idea  of  religion  enlarged ;  the  object  of  wor* 
ship  was  the  God  of  a  people,  the  God  of  families,  the  God  whose  name  was  distinctly 
named,  as  distinctly  as  the  people's,  between  whom  and  a  certain  portion  of  mankind 
there  was  a  direct  covenant,  involving  gracious  vouchsafements  on  one  side,  and  (aith* 
ful  service  on  the  other.  This  is  the  connection  between  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  that 
of  Leviticus,  which  the  very  opening  words  remind  us  is  very  close.  In  the  former 
book  we  are  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  In  this  we  are  listening  to  his  voice,  a  voice 
which  speaks  clearly  and  fully  what  are  the  ordinances  of  his  will.  2.  TJie  invitation 
and  summons.  **  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses."  We  must  notice  here  the  two  elements 
of  law  and  grace  combined,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  book.  All  the  regulations 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  in  close  fellowship 
with  his  people.  Just  as  a  made  road  brings  the  points  between  which  it  lies  nearer, 
by  opening  the  means  of  intercourse,  so  sacriBces  were  a  token  ot  covenant  relation, 
and  a  perpetual  call  of  Jehovah  to  his  people  to  approach  him.  2^  Lord  called  that 
he  might  bestow  his  special  grace  on  tnose  who  obeyed  his  call.  He  called  with  the 
voice  of  command  and  authority,  that  his  people  might  henceforth  know  fully  and 
without  possibility  of  mistake  what  they  had  to  do.  So  still  there  is  a  gracious  call  of 
the  gospel,  which  invites  freely  and  universally,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  new  law  of  righteousness,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the 
whole  revelation  of  duty  in  the  Christian  Church.    Notice— 

II.  The  fact  of  mediation.  **  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him.^ 
"  Tlie  Law  was  given  by  Moses."  **  It  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator," 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  appointed  servant,  who  should  be  between  Jehovah 
and  bis  people.  Moses  united  in  himself  remarkably  the  three  elements  of  the  office— 
the  prophetic,  as  echoing  the  voice  of  God ;  the  priestly,  as  the  medium  of  offered 
service ;  the  kingly,  as  the  legislator  and  ruler,  both  proclaiming  and  administrating 
the  Divine  Law.  We  see  also  represented  in  the  case  of  Moses  the  union  of  the  two 
qualifications  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  of  mediator — ^the  personal  merit  and  the 
Divine  appointment.  Moses  stood  apart  from  the  people  in  his  character  and  personal 
eminence.  He  was  anointed  to  his  office,  and  manifestly  favoured  of  God  with  special 
communications.  In  all  these  respects  he  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  Mediator.  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  himself  able  to  be  between  God  and  man.    His  mediation  is  fact,  history. 

II L  The  fact  of  mediation  was  based  upon  the  fact  of  covenant,  thb 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE    AND   JeIIOVAH,  THE  GoD  OP    REVELATION,   MUTUAL 

PLEDGE,  AND  PROMISE.  The  whole  structuro  of  the  cei-emonial  law  was  built  up  on 
reciprocal  obligation.  Living  intercourse  between  God  and  man  is  the  spiritual  reality 
which  binds  together  all  the  details  of  this  book  of  the  Law.  A  development,  there- 
fore, of  the  first  and  greatest  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God," 
etc.    The  acceptableness  of  religious  worship  lies  in  the  fellowship  of  love. 

IV.  The  place  op  meeting  between  God  and  man,  "  Out  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation*'  or  "  the  tent  of  meeting."  A  temporary  provision,  afterwards  super- 
seded by  a  more  permanent  and  elaborate  structure,  but  in  its  external  features 
betokening  the  dispensational  character  of  the  Law.  The  central  fact  was  a  gracious 
manifestation  of  G^,  a  meeting-place  inviting  to  intercourse,  an  appointed  form  of 
worship,  the  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  communion.  '*  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  The  tabernacle  was  subsequent  to.  the  covenant.  The  life  of 
fellowship  preceded  the  act  of  fellowship.  The  people  are  God's  before  they  receive 
ihe  Law.  There  are  three  elements  in  the  tabernaclej  representative  of  universal  and 
abiding  truth.  L  The  Lord  speaks  out  of  it.  Positive  revelation  the  foundation  of 
positive  religioa.  The  soul  waits  upon  God.  Gracious  messages  the  beginning  of 
JHvine  work  in  and  for  man.  There  were  gropings  of  natural  religion  worth  nothing 
in  themselves.  The  Spirit  of  God  calls  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  higher  life.  The  true 
faith  rests  on  the  Word,  honours  the  ordinances,  seeks  the  place  where  God  speaks 
in  tha  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner.  This  finds  illustration  both  individually 
and  in  the  history  of  God's  people.  2.  TabemacU  of  the  congregation,  Felowship  an 
essential  fact  of  the  religious  life.  Man  a  moral  being,  only  as  he  is  in  society.  As  it  is 
ihe  fruit  of  religion,  so  it  is  the  seed  from  which  springs  the  true  life,  both  of  nations 
and  individuals.  The  tabernacle  or  temple  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  national  exist- 
ence. The  tent  of  meeting  also  the  palace-chamber  of  the  Great  King.  Jehovah's 
throne  amongst  his  people  the  true  source  of  all  power  and  centre  of  all  authority. 
All  places  of  worship,  as  meeting-places  of  the  congregation  or  Church,  witness  to  the 
presence  of  Jehovah,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  No  doctrine  of  the  Church  consistent  with  this  fact  of 
Jehovah  speaking  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  but  that  which  recognizes 
the  position  of  all  believers  as  the  same.  '*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together," 
etc  3.  The  place  of  meeting  was  both  ihe  centre  to  which  offerings  were  brought  and 
from  which  blessings  were  taJcen,  A  true  religion  must  embrace  both  the  passive  and 
the  active  elements-^JlftiMi,  heart,  will,  Christianity  did  not  abolish  sacrifice  and 
ofierings,  lifted  up  the  lower  into  the  higher,  the  local  and  temporary  into  the  universal 
and  perpetual.  No  material  edifice,  no  priestly  caste,  no  mere  prescription  of  rites,  can 
limit  religious  service.  The  temple  of  the  Jews  was  destroyed,  but  in  place  of  it  we 
possess  tfa£  risen  glory  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Living  One,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  ceaseless  offering  up  of  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  The  Law  which  was  given  on  the  mount  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  requires  a 
higher  righteousness  than  the  righteousness  of  legalists. — K. 

Ver.  2.-""  SpeaJc  unto  the  chUdren  of  Israd,  and  say  unto  them.  If  any  man  of  you 
Mng  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  offering  of  tlie  ccUtie,  even  if  the 
herd,  and  of  the  flock*'  Here  is  the  great  fundamental  principle,  as  it  were  the  pre^ 
amble  of  the  law  of  offering^.    Notice— 

I.  The  Divine  Law  is  universal.  "  Any  man  of  you'*  No  respect  of  persons 
with  God.  Same  law  to  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise,  as  to  its  essential  require- 
jnenta.  These  private  offerings  represented  personal  religion.  There  may  be  difler- 
cnces  of  official  duty,  but  what  we  bring  to  God  for  ourselves  must  be  without  respect 
to  anything  but  the  real  relation  between  our  soul  and  God. 

IL  All  offerings  must  be  voluntabt.  No  compuhdon  with  God  but  the  com- 
pulsion of  heart  and  conscience.  True  worship  is  not  a  mere  objective  obedience. 
**  If  any  man  bring  an  offering."  It  is  brou^i^ht  by  a  willing  mind,  not  out  of  caprice, 
not  to  any  place  or  to  any  God,  but  with  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  will  of  God  as 
ci»incident  with  our  own  will.  When  we  bring  offerings  we  should  know  what  it  is  in  our 
hearts  to  bring,  not  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  or  the  variations  of  fluctuating 
ibclings. 
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III.  The  essential  chabactbristic  op  the  offering  is  surrender,  aokowledo- 
MENT  OF  THE  Lord's  CLAIM  OVER  US.  "  Out  of  the  herd  orflock,^  That  is,  out  of  our 
own  possessions,  valued,  known,  intimately  associated  with  ourselves.  A  religion 
which  costs  us  nothing  cannot  be  real.  The  more  of  one's  self  there  is  in  it,  the  more 
really  offered  it  is.  The  mistake  of  all  ritualism  is  that  it  leads  us  to  offer  up  another'.H 
offering  instead  of  our  own.  We  observe  the  rite,  we  repeat  by  rote  the  words,  wo 
listen  to  the  music,  but  Ls  the  offering  out  of  our  own  herd  or  flock  ?  Jesus  will  have 
no  disciple  who  does  not  first  count  the  cost. 

rv.  While  the  offering  is  voluntary,  it  is  still  pre8CR]bei>.  **  Te  shall  bring 
your  offering  of  the  cattle."  An  enlightened,  recognition  of  Divine  commandments  is 
necessary  to  acceptable  worship.  '*  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God."  "  Not  every  man  that  saith.  Lord,  Lord ;  .  .  .  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is.  in  heaven  " — "^the  things  that  I  say."  The  liberty  of  the  gospel  is  not 
licence.  The  doctrines,  rules,  and  practical  teachings  found  generally  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  not  systematized  there,  are  yet  positively  given.  While  we  are 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  a  legal  dispensation,  we  are  yet  under  law  to  Christ. 
Will -worship  is  unchristian.  Tendency  of  our  time  is  to  an  individualism  which  is 
dangerous.  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  New  a  wholesomo 
antidote.    Yet  our  faith  must  always  work  by  love  {vi(h  Gal.  v.). — ^R. 

Ver.  3. — The  burnt  sacrifice^  The  most  ancient,  that  which  represents  all  others. 
Notice — 

I.  The  main  principle  represented — Self-surrenixee  in  order  to  self-pre- 
servation THROUGH  THE  COVENANTED  MERCT  OF  Jehovah.  In  this  principle  there 
are  included  these  points :  1.  Recognition  of  the  supreme  claim  Of  Qod,  2.  SubetifU' 
tumary  surrender^  a  life  for  a  life,  the  victim  for  the  offerer.  3.  Expiation  of  sin  and 
acceptance,  by  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  relations  between  God  and  man,  proceed- 
ing from  Divine  love,  but  resting  on  the  offering  as  representing  a  fulfilment  on  both 
sides  of  the  contract — God  forgiving,  man  obeying.  4.  The  union  of  the  two  elements 
of  blood  and  fire,  t.e.  of  atonement  and  purification,  the  negative  holiness  and  the 
positive  holiness,  justification  and  sanctification,  fulness  of  grace. 

II.  Details  OF  THE  sacrifice.  Ver.  3. — '^  Of  the  herd,  .  .  .  a  male  without  hlemish," 
God  must  have  our  best  We  must  make  our  religious  service  a  reality,  putting  into 
it  our  strongest  faculties,  best  opportunities,  counting  all  things  but  loss  for  Christ. 
Examples  in  the  offerings  of  great  faith.  Nothing  should  be  blemished  in  the  house  of 
God,  m  private  religion,  in  acts  of  charity.  "  Thou  Qod  seest  mej*  "  Of  his  own 
voluntary  wUL^  Although  a  law,  it  is  of  no  validity  but  as  an  appeal  to  the  free  heart 
of  man.  Anticipation  of  the  gospel,  the  Law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 
ITie  highest  state  of  life  is  when  law  is  absorbed  in  the  activity  of  the  nature ;  we  are 
likest  God  when  we  are  by  grace  a  law  unto  ourselves,  **  willing  to  do  his  vnllJ^  "  At 
the  door  of  the  tahemade  ^  the  congregation  before  the  Lord,"  Here  are  the  three 
elements  of  religion  recognized :  1.  Publicity.  2.  Fellowship.  3.  Divine  order.  Secret 
religion  is  a  contradiction.  The  profession  is  part  of  the  sacrifice.  '*  Thy  vows  are 
upon  me,  0  Lord,"  The  congregation  is  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  both  sustaining  personal 
religion  and  supplying  a  constant  teat  of  sincerity.  And  whatever  we  do,  we  do  before 
the  Lord.  His  face  we  desire  to  seek,  and  in  the  light  of  his  manifested  favour  we 
rejoice.  There  are  special  appointments  which  all  true  worshippers  will  honour :  tho 
sabbath,  the  Word,  the  congregation,  the  ordered  life  of  the  Christian  Church. — R. 

Ver.  4.—*^  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering ;  and  it  shall 
he  accepted  for  him  to  maSce  atonement  for  him,"  A  most  significant  commandment, 
full  of  gracious  meaning  for  those  who  observed  it. 

L  All  atonement  rests  upon  free  grace.  *^  Accepted  for  him  to  make  aione- 
ment"  God  sets  forth  the  propitiation,  declares  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  It  shall  be  accepted,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  an  equivalent,  but  because  a 
merciful  Father  accepts  it 

II.  The  victim  accepted  proclaims  the  conditional  nature  of  the  grace. 
It  is  free  as  being  unmerited,  and  ytt  it  is  the  expression  of  a  loving  will,  and  comes 
forth  from  an  infinite  nature.  God  forgives  because  ho  chooses  to  forgive,  yet  he  for- 
gives by  the  method  which  he  prockims.    The  lower  sacrifice  points  to  tho  higher. 
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III.  The  offebeb's  faith  ib  as  tbuly  keedful  as  the  victim  he  bbixgs.  "With- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.''  The  hand  put  upon  the  head  of  the  victim 
signified  the  identification  of  the  offerer  and  offered.  Whether  the  confession  of  sins 
i\'&s  included  or  not  is  of  little  importance.  Faith  is  self-surrender.  In  all  atonement 
there  are  three  parties  represented — the  offender,  the  offended,  the  mediator.  The  hand 
of  the  offender  sets  forth  his  whole  activity  and  conscious  self.  His  connection  with 
the  victim  is  itself  confession  of  sin  and  acceptance  of  the  covenanted  mercy  of  Jehovah. 
We  lay  our  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  by  the  spiritual  identification  which  includes 
the  application  of  the  mind  to  his  truth,  the  yielmng  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  life  to  his  service. — B, 

Vers.  6 — 9. — The  killing,  flayingy  and  consuming  of  the  victim.  Pull,  throughout, 
of  the  idea  of  aUmemenU  The  three  main  elements  are — I.  The  blood,  II.  The  fire. 
III.  The  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.    Consider — 

L  The  sprinkled  blood.  The  offerer  killed  the  victim.  The  priests  received  the 
blood  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the  altar.  The  two  chief  elements  of  atonement  were  thus 
united — ^tbe  human  and  the  Divine,  Atonement  is  reconciliation  on  the  ground  of  a 
restored  covenant  through  sacrifice.  The  blood  shed  represented  the  fact  of  life  for  life 
offered  by  faith.  The  blood  sprinkled  by  priests,  represented  the  Divine  offer  of  mercy 
through  an  appointed  mediation,  at  the  place  and  time  prescribed  by  God's  gracious 
wilU  His  wiU  is  our  sanctification.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  outcome  of  Divine 
love  received  on  behalf  of  the  sinner  as  being  offered  by  him  in  believing  surrender  to 
God  and  renewal  of  the  covenant. 

IL  The  fire.  The  offering  flayed  and  cut  in  pieces.  Fire  and  wood  placed  by  the 
priests  on  the  altar,  etc  All  these  details  belong  to  the  one  fact  that  the  offering  is 
not  only  presented,  but  consumed,  and  consumed  in  pieces.  The  idea  is  that  of  the 
mingling  together  of  the  will  of  Jehovah  with  the  offered  obedience  of  his  creature.  A 
representation  of  the  promised  sanctifying  grace  which  renews  the  whole  man,  gradually, 
but  with  comprehensive  application  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  every  part  of  the  being  and 
character.  The  ablution  would  convey  the  idea  of  the  washing  of  regeneration.  All 
which  is  specially  significant  of  life  and  activity,  *Uhe  inwards  and  the  legs/*  is  washed 
in  water  before  placSi  on  the  altar.  The  whole  is  then  termed,  "  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an 
offering  made  by  fire."  The  fire  represented  at  the  same  time  purification  and 
destruction.  As  applied  in  the  name  of  Qod,  it  promised  his  bestowment  of  the 
supernatural  power  which  should  at  once  destroy  the  evil  and  renew  the  good.  Hence 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  symbolized  by  fire.  We  must  be  wholly  offered,  we 
must  be  penetrated  and  pervaded  by  the  Spirit.  The  application  of  the  fire  is  not  only 
in  a  first  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  but  in  the  sanctifving  work  of  2(/e,  in  which  oftentimes 
consuming  dispensations  are  required,  which,  while  they  bum  up,  do  also  renew  and 
recreate.    Are  we  yielding  up  om  to  this  gracious  process  on  God*s  altar? 

III.  The  bweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd.  Fragrant  ascent  of  man's  offering. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  addition  of  incense,  therefore  the  mere  smoke  and  steam  of  the 
offering  itself  is  described  as  **  sweet  savour."  The  obedience  of  faith  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord.  Nothing  can  more  decidedly  set  forth  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  The  Divine  will  is  entirely  reunited  with  the  human  will.  Thus 
every  sacrifice  pointed  to  the  end  of  sacrifices.  When  it  is  offered,  when  the  fire  has 
done  its  work,  there  is  peace  with  Gtxl.  So  the  Lord  Jesus,  anticipating  the  conclusion 
of  his  sufferings  and  his  return  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  "  The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy 
Son."  **  1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth.  I  have  finished  the  work  vmich  thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  Besting  on  that  finished  sacrifice,  we  can  rejoice  in  our  obedience 
as  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  that  in  itself  it  is  necessarily  consumed 
by  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Divine  I^iw.  The  blood  and  fire  of  Uie  cross  of 
Calvary  are  already  upon  the  altar.  We  are  able  in  the  lesurrection  and  ascension  to 
behold  the  manifest  tokens  of  acceptance.  The  fragrance  of  the  Saviour's  risen  glory 
and  eternal  righteousness  are  not  only  before  God,  well  pleasing  to  him,  but  are  also 
ours  by  faith,  mingling  with  the  imperfection  of  a  fallen  humanity,  and  lifting  it  up  to 
angelic  life  and  spotless  purity  and  joy  in  the  presence  of  God. — K. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  offering  from  the  flocks.    Sheep  or  goat.    This  Is  a  repetition  of 
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the  same  law  as  applied  to  the  offering  of  lower  value.  The  great  spiritual  fact  is  thus 
set  forth  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  Law  applies  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  his  grace  is  coextensive  with  his  Law.  The  rich  man's  offering 
and  the  poor  man's  suhstantially  the  same.  The  only  unchangeable  condition  is  tho 
relation  of  the  offering  to  the  offerer.  It  must  represent  sincere,  heartfelt  surrender  to 
God.  It  must  not  be  a  wild  animal  caught  for  the  purpose,  but  that  which,  having 
been  associated  with  the  personality  and  life,  represents  both  the  man  himself  and  his 
house  and  family.  Hence  in  the  early  Church,  baptism  was  a  consecration  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  household,  an  offering  of  all  to  the  Lord.  Many  applications  of 
this  idea.  All  can  give  something.  Religion  sanctifies  the  world  through  the  sanctifi-* 
cation  of  souls.    The  Spirit  creates  afresh  the  inner  man,  then  all  follows. — R. 

Vers.  14 — H.-^Tke  offering  of  fowls — turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons.  The  great 
abundance  of  these  birds  in  the  East  would  make  tho  provision  one  which  was  easy 
even  for  the  poorest  to  fulfil  How  gracious  this  appointment!  God  is  no  '*hanl 
master."  He  delights  not  in  mere  burdensome  sacrifice — no  costliness,  suffering, 
or  privation  has  merit  with  him.  He  demands  the  willing  obedience  of  the  heart. 
He  asks  for  that  which  really  represents  a  surrender  of  self.  All  these  minute  regula- 
iXons  were  simply  intended  to  develop  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedience.  Thera 
was  the  same  subdivision  in  the  case  of  the  oird  as  in  the  case  of  the  quadruped,  to 
remind  the  very  poorest  and  humblest  offerer  that  he  must  not  shelter  himself  in  the 
Insignificance  of  his  offering  from  the  obligations  which  it  represented.  The  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  the  second  bird  denoted  the  application  of  the  righteousness  of  God  to 
the  life  of  the  offerer,  and  while  it  was  as  a  prescribed  offering  a  promise  of  acceptance, 
and  therefore  of  renewing  grace  and  spiritual  restoration,  it  was  on  tho  part  of  the 
offerer  the  pledge  and  promise  of  an  entire  obedience  in  which  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all 
the  life  and  all  the  possessions,  should  be  consecrated  to  God. — R. 


ExrosmoN. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Tub  mAT  otferino.  The  regulation  of 
the  burnt  offering  as  a  Levitical  institution 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  regu- 
lation of  the  meat  offering,  consisting  of  flour 
and  <»!,  with  salt  and  frankincense,  and 
usually  accompanied  by  the  drink  offering 
of  wine.  The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  in  the 
burnt  offering  had  represented  the  entire 
surrender  of  the  offerer's  will  and  life  to 
God;  the  presentation  of  the  fruits  and 
products  of  the  earth  in  the  meat  offer- 
ing rejnresents  man's  gift  of  homage,  where- 
by he  acknowledges  God's  sovereignty 
over  all  things  and  over  himself,  by  offer- 
ing to  him  a  portion  of  that  which  he 
had  graciously  bestowed  in  abundance. 
David's  words,  *'A11  things  come  of  thee, 
and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee 
...  all  this  store  oometh  of  thine  hand, 
and  is  all  thine  own "  (1  Chron.  zxix.  14, 
16),  express  the  idea  underlying  the  meat 
offering.  In  the  acted  language  of  sym- 
bolism, it  not  only  recognized  the  supremacy 
of  God,  but  made  a  tender  of  loyal  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  offerer;  as  gifts 


of  homage  did  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  20),  and  as  they  do  to 
this  day  throughout  our  Indian  empire, 
and  generally  in  the  East. 

Ver.  1.— ioid  when  any  will  offer  a  meat 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  The  word  used  in 
the  original  for  **  meat  offering  "  (mtiu^io/t), 
means,  like  its  Greek  equivalent,  ivpov,  a 
gift  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  Thus 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  were  their 
•♦minchah"  to  God  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4),  the 
present  sent  to  Esau  by  Jacob  was  his 
**  minchah"  (Gen.  xxxii.  13),  aud  the  present 
to  Joseph  was  his  brethren's  ** minchah" 
(Qea,  xiiii.  11).  It  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  a  ^ft  of  homage,  which  recognizes  the 
superiority  of  him  to  whom  it  is  oSered,  and 
ceremonially  promises  loyal  obedience  to 
him.  Owing  to  its  use  in  this  passage,  it 
came  gradually  to  be  confined  in  its  significa- 
tion to  vegetable  gifts,— unbloody  sacrifices, 
as  thev  are  called  sometimes,  in  contrast  to 
animal  sacrifices — while  the  word  "  oorban  " 
came  to  be  used  in  the  wider  accepta- 
tion which  once  belonged  to  **minchali." 
The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  tho 
Israelite  who  offered  a  meat  offering  were 
the  following.  1.  He  must  offer  either  (I) 
uncooked  flour,  with  oil,  salt,  end  frankin- 
cense, or  (2)  flour  made  into  an  unleavened 
cake  (>Yhcther  of  the  nature  of  biscuit  or 
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pancake),  with  oil,  Bait,  and  frankincense ; 
or  (3)  roasted  grains,  with  oil,  salt,  and 
frankincense.  2.  He  must  bring  his  offer- 
ing to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  give 
to  the  priests  at  least  as  much  as  one  omer 
(that  is,  nearly  a  gallon),  and  not  more  than 
sixty-one  omers.  The  priest  receiving  it 
from  him  must :  1.  Take  a  handful  of  the 
flour,  oil,  and  salt,  or  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  cake  (each  omer  generally  made  ten 
cakes)  in  place  of  the  flour,  and  bum  it  with 
all  the  fnoikincense  as  a  memorial  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.  2.  With  his  brother 
priests  he  must  eat  the  remainder  vrithin 
the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle.  Here  the 
essentials  of  the  sacrifice  are  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  offerer,  and  the  burning  of 
Vie  memorial  on  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
consumption  of  the  remainder  by  the  priests. 
The  moral  lesson  taught  to  the  Israelite 
completed  that  of  the  bum  t  offering.  As  the 
burnt  offering  taught  self-surrender,  so  the 
meat  offering  taught  recognition  of  God's 
supremacy  and  submission  to  it,  the  first  by 
the  surrender  of  a  living  creature  substi- 
tuted for  the  offerer,  the  second  by  the  gift 
of  a  part  of  the  good  things  bestowed  by  God 
on  man  for  the  preservation  of  life  which, 
being  given  back  to  God,  serve  as  a 
recognition  of  his  supremacy.  Spiritually 
the  lesson  taught  the  Jew  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  a  loyal  service  to  God;  and 
mystically  ha  may  have  leamt  a  lesson  (1) 
as  to  the  force  of  prayer  rising  up  to  heaven 
as  the  incense  which  had  to  be  offered 
with  each  form  of  the  meat  offering;  (2) 
as  to  the  need  of  purity  and  incorruption, 
symbolized  by  the  prohibition  of  leaven 
and  honey,  and  the  command  to  use  salt 
The  supplemental  character  of  the  meat 
offering  accounts  for  the  order  in  which  it 
here  stands,  not  arbitrarily  interposed  be- 
tween two  animal  sacrifices,  but  naturally 
following  on  the  burnt  offering,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  it  and  the  complement  of  its  teach- 
ing. So  cloee  was  the  union  between  the 
two  sacrifices,  that  the  bumt  offering  was 
never  offered  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  meat  offering  (Numb.  xv.  4).  It  has 
been  also  maintained  that  the  meat  offering, 
like  the  drink  offering,  was  never  made 
independently  of  the  animal  sacrifice ;  but 
this  cannot  be  proved.  On  the  contrary,  the 
manner  in  which  laws  regulating  it  are  here 
laid  down,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  might 
be  offered,  when  any  willed  it,  by  itself. 
The  close  connection  between  the  sacrifice 
of  an  animal  and  the  offering  of  cakes  of 
flour,  and  of  wine,  is  noticeable  in  heathen 
sacrifices  likewise.  The  very  word,  immo- 
larBy  translated  "to  sacrifice,"  is  derived  from 
the  mola  or  salt-cake  offered  with  the  animal ; 
and  the  other  word  ordinarily  used  in 
Latin  for  "sacrifice,"  that  is,  mactare,  is 


derived  from  the  victim  being  enriched 
(magis  auctus)  with  the  libation  of  wine. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  offering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  was  regarded,  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Judiea,  as  the  natural  concomitant  of 
an  animal  sacrifice,  and  not  only  that,  but 
as  so  essential  a  part  of  the  latter  as  to  have 
given  a  name  to  the  whole  ceremony,  and 
not  only  to  the  whole  ceremony,  but  to  the 
specific  act  of  the  slaughter  of  the  victim. 
The  thought  of  the  heathen  in  offering  the 
fmits  of  the  earth  was  probably  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
hiB  gift  to  the  superhuman  power,  to  which 
he  thus  acknowledged  that  he  owed  sub- 
mission. We  may  further  notice  that  salt 
was  enjoined  in  the  heathen  as  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  as  indLspensabla  Pliny  savs  that 
the  importance  of  salt  is  seen  especially  in 
sacrifices,  none  of  which  are  completed 
without  the  salt-cake  (*  Hist.  Nat.,'  31,  7) 
The  now  obsolete  use  of  the  word  "  meat  ** 
in  (he  sense  of  "  food,"  in  contrast  to  "  flesh." 
creates  some  confusion  of  thought.  "^  Fruit 
offering"  would  be  a  better  title,  were  it  not 
that  the  signification  of  **  fruit "  is  going 
through  a  similar  change  to  that  which 
**  meat "  has  undergone.  "  Flour  offering  " 
might  be  used,  but  an  alteration  in  uio 
rendering  is  not  imperative. 

Yer.  2. — He  shall  take  thereout  his  hand- 
ful. This  was  the  task  of  the  priest  Tlie 
handful  that  he  took  and  burnt  upon 
the  altar  has  the  technical  and  significativo 
name  of  the  memorial.  It  acted  as  a 
memorial  before  God,  in  the  same  way  «9 
Cornelius's  prayers  and  alms—**  Thy  prayers 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memo- 
rial before  God"  (Acts  x.  4)— being  some- 
thing which  should  cause  God  to  think 
graciously  of  the  offerer.  The  frankinoense  is 
not  mixed  with  the  fiour  and  the  oil  and 
the  salt,  as  a  constituent  element  of  tho 
offering,  but  is  placed  upon  them,  and  is  all 
of  it  bumt  in  "  the  memorial,"  symbolizing 
the  need  of  adding  prayer  to  sacrifice,  that 
the  latter  may  be  acceptable  to  God. 

Yer.  8. — The  remnant  of  the  meat  offering 
shall  be  Aaron^s  and  his  sons'.  The  meat 
offerings  must  have  gone  far  to  supply  the 

Eriests  with  farinaceous  food,  as,  for  every 
andful  of  flour  bumt  on  the  altar,  nearly 
a  gallon  went  to  the  priests.  Thev  had  to 
eat  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabemacle, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  meats  that  were 
most  holy^  viz.  the  minchahs,  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  flesh  of  tlie  sin  offering  and 
of  the  trespass  offering  (ch.  x.  12).  Other 
meats  assigned  to  the  priests  might  be  eaten 
in  any  clean  place  (ch.  x.  14).  The  priests' 
own  meat  offerings  were  wholly  bumt  (ch, 
vi.  23). 

Yers.  4 — 11. — The  second  form  of  meat 
offering,  when  tLe  flour  and  oil  were  made  up 
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into  fonr  varieties  of  cakes.  The  ritnal  of 
offering  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  first 
form.  The.firankincense  is  not  mentioned, 
but  doubtless  is  understood.  The  rabbini- 
cal rule,  that  meat  offerings,  when  follow- 
ing upon  burnt  offerings  or  peace  offerings, 
had  no  frankincense  burnt  with  them,  rests 
on  no  solid  foundation. 

Vers.  11, 12. — Te  shall  bum  no  leaven  nor 
any  honej,  in  any  offering  of  the  Lord  made 
by  lire.  Leaven  and  honey  are  not  forbidden 
to  be  offered  to  the  Lord ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  next  verse  they  are  commanded  to  be 
offered.  The  prohibition  only  extends  to 
their  being  burnt  on  the  altar,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  effect  of  fire  upon  them  in 
making  them  swell  and  froth,  thus  creatine; 
a  reptdsive  appearance  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  throughout  the  Mosaic  legislation,  repre- 
sents moral  evil.  The  firstfruits  of  honey 
are  to  be  offered  (cf.  Exod.  zxii.  29),  and 
leaven  is  to  be  used  in  the  two  wave  loaves 
offered  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  as  first- 
fruits  (ch.  xxiii.  17).  The  words  trans- 
lated As  for  the  oblation  of  the  firstfruits,  ye 
shall  offer  them  onto  the  Lord,  should  be 
rendered  As  an  oblation  of  first/ruita  ye 
ahail  offer  them  (that  is,  leaven  and  honey), 


but  they  sliaU  not  be  burnt  on  (he  altar. 
The  mark  in  A.  V.  denoting  a  new  paragmi)li 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  12,  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Ver.  13. — Every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offer- 
ing Shalt  thou  season  with  salt.  Salt  is 
commanded  as  symbolizing  in  things  spiri- 
tual, because  preserving  in  thinp;8  physical, 
incorrupt  ion  (cf.  Matt.  v.  13 ;  Mark  ix.  4U  ; 
Luke  xiv.  84;  Col.  iv.  6).  It  is  an  emblem  of 
an  establish^  and  enduring  covenant,  such 
as  God's  covenant  with  his  people,  which  is 
never  to  wax  old  and  be  destroyed,  and  it  is 
therefore  termed  the  salt  of  the  covenant  oi 
thy  God.  Hence  ^*  a  covenant  of  salt  *'  came 
to  mean  a  covenant  that  should  not  bo 
broken  (Numb,  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xiil  5). 
The  use  of  salt  is  not  confined  to  the  meat 
offering.  With  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt 
offer  salt.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Ezek. 
xliii.  24,  **  The  priest  shall  cast  salt  upon 
*  them,  and  thev  shall  offer  them  up  for  a 
burnt  offering." 

Vers.  14— 16.— The  third  form  of  meat 
offering,  parched  grains  of  com,  with  oil, 
salt,  and  frankincense.  The  mark  of  a  new 
paragraph  should  be  transferred  from  ver. 
12  to  the  beginning  of  ver.  14. 


nOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  meat  offering.  It  consisted  of  a  gift  to  God  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  most  needed  for  the  support  of  life — flour  and  oil,  to  which  were  added  salt  and 
frankincense,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  by  the  drink  offering  of  wine.  It  was 
offered  to  God  in  token  of  the  recognition  of  his  almighty  power  which  gave  the  corn, 
the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  creature  to  him,  the  merciful 
Creator. 

I.  It  wab  a  gift  of  homagb.  As  such,  it  had  a  meaning  well  defined  and  well 
understood  in  the  East,  that  meaning  being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  a  promise  of  lo3al  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  offerer. 

II.  ScRiPTUBAL  examples  OF  THE  GIFT  OF  HOMAGE.  1.  The  sacrificcs  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  of  the  flock  made  no 
difference.  Each  was  the  "  minchah,"  or  "  gift,"  of  the  offerer,  acknowledging  God 
as  his  God— one,  however,  offered  loyally,  the  other  hypocritically  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4).  2. 
The  present  sent  to  Esau  by  Jacob  (G^en.  xxxii. ;  xxxiii.).  Jacob  had  sent  a  humble 
message  to  his  brother  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  but  this  was  not  enough,  "  The  messengers 
returned  to  Jacob,  saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet 
thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  6^.  Then  Jacob,  terror-stricken, 
sent  his  gift  of  homage  (Gen.  xxxii.  13),  which  symbolically  acknowledged  Esau  as  his 
suzerain  lord.  Esau,  by  accepting  it  (Jacob  "  urged  him  and  he  took  it "),  bound  him- 
self to  give  protection  to  his  brother  as  to  an  inferior,  and  offered  to  leave  some  of  his 
soldiers  with  him  for  the  purpose  (Gen.  xxxiii.  15).  3.  The  present  carried  by  Jacob's 
sons  to  Joseph  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  4.  The  present 
without  whicn  Saul  felt  that  he  could  not  appear  before  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  7).  5. 
The  gifts  presented  to  the  young  Child  by  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  (Matt.  ii.  11). 

IIL  Examples  of  the  gift  of  homage  in  the  present  day.  1.  At  an  Indian 
durbar,  every  one  of  the  dependent  princes  brings  his  present,  and  offers  it  to  the 
representative  of  the  Empress  of  India.  2.  Presents  are  always  brought  by  natives  of 
India  to  British  officials  set  over  them,  when  they  have  a  request  to  make,  and 
ceremonially  accepted  by  the  latter  by  a  touch  of  the  hand.    3.  In  the  Abyssinian  war 
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a  present  of  a  thousand  oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep  was  sent  hy  King  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  in  token  of  submission  at  the  last  moment,  and 
rejected  by  the  English  generaL  Had  he  accepted  it^  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
give  the  king  protection.  > 

IV.  Lessons  to  ub  from  the  meat  offeeino.  1.  To  give  to  God  of  the  worldly 
goods  which  Qod  has  given  to  us  (1)  freely,  (2)  cheerfully,  (3)  loyally.  Our  motive 
must  not  be  self-ostentation,  nor  the  praise  of  men,  nor  our  own  gratification. '  By  our 
offering  to  Qod  we  must  recognize  God's  claims  over  us,  and  openly  profess  our  loving 
submission  to  them.  This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  practice  of  almsgiving  in  the 
weekly  offertory  of  the  Church.  2.  To  give  a  hearty  and  loyal  service  to  God  in  other 
respects  besides  almsgiving,  such  as  obedience  to  his  commandments,  doing  his  will 
on  earth. 

V.  The  gift  op  homage  calls  fobth  a  bequitino  gift.  Esau  gave  protection  in 
return  for  cattle.  Joseph  gave  sacks  of  com  in  return  for  '*  a  little  balm  and  a  little 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds.^'  The  representative  of  the  Crown  of 
England  gives  back  to  each  prince  at  a  durbar  a  present  greater  than  he  has  received. 
So  we  give  to  God  repentance,  and  receive  back  from  him  forgiveness ;  we  give  feith, 
and  receive  grace ;  we  give  obedience,  and  receive  righteousness ;  we  give  thanksgiving, 
and  receive  enduring  favour;  we  give,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
**  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,"  and  we  receive  back  *'  the  strengthening  and  refreshing 
of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

Ver.  13,— iSbZ*  was  to  be  used  with  all  the  sacrifices.  Cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  24 ;  Mark 
ix.  49. 

I.  What  it  hecalled  to  the  mind  of  the  offeree.  The  eating  of  bread  and  salt 
together  being  the  ceremony  which  finally  ratified  an  agreement  or  covenant  (as  it  still 
is  in  Arabia),  salt  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  with  the  thought  of  a 
firmly  established  covenant.  Each  time,  therefore,  that  the  priest  strewed  the  salt  on 
the  offering  there  would  have  been  a  reminder  to  all  concerned  of  the  peculiar  blessing 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  and  all  members  of  it,  of  being  in  covenant  with  (rod,  without 
which  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifices  at  all. 

IL  What  it  symbolized.  The  effect  of  salt  being  to  preserve  from  corruption, 
its  being  sprinkled  on  the  sacrifice  taught  the  offerer  the  necessity  of  purity  and  con- 
stancy in  his  devotion  of  himself  to  God. 

III.  The  symbol  taken  up  akd  applied  in  the  New  Testament.  1.  The  Christian's 
speech  is  not  to  be  corrupting,  but  edifying.  "  Let  your  speech  be  always  seasoned  with 
salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man  "  (Col.  iv.  6).  "  Let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  for  the  use 
of  edlfjdng,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers "  (Epb.  iv.  29;.  2.  Christian 
men  are  to  be  salted  with  fire,  as  Uie  sacrifices  are  salted  with  salt  (Mark  ix.  49),  and 
the  life  of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  the  Church,  is  to  be,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
world,  as  salt.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  (Matt.  v.  13).  *'  Have  salt  in  your- 
selves "  (Mark  ix.  50).  Men  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  having  been  themselves 
salted  with  fire,  have  now  become  the  salt  which  saves  the  world  from  perishing  in  its 
own  corruption. 

IV.  The  salt  mat  lose  its  savour  (Matt.  v.  13 ;  Mark  ix.  50 ;  Luke  xiv.  34). 
This  is  the  case  when  "  doctrine "  being  no  longer  characterized  by  "  uncomiptness, 
gravity,  sincerity  "  (Titus  ii.  7),  religion  becomes  changed  into  superstition,  thencefor- 
ward debasing  instead  of  elevating  mankind ;  or  when  it  stirs  men  to  acts  of  fanaticism, 
or  rebellion,  or  cruelty ;  or  when  the  spiritual  life  becomes  so  dead  within  it  that  it  abets 
instead  of  counteracting  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 

Y.  Salt  symbolizes  permanency  as  well  as  purity.  Our  love  for  Christ  must  be, 
St.  Paul  teaches  us  (Eph.  vi.  24),  a  love  "  in  sincerity,"  or  rather,  as  the  word  should 
be  translated,  "  in  incorruption,''  that  is,  an  abiding  love,  without  human  caprice  or 
changeablcness ;  and  our  obedience  to  God  must  be  constant,  without  breaks  in  its  even 
course,  and  lasting  to  the  end  of  life.  **  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved  " 
(Matt.  xxiv.  12, 13).  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
Ufe''(Kcv.iL10> 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Consecrated  U/C'tvork,  as  hrougJU  out  in  the  meat  offering.  Ch.  ii.  1 — 11 ;  cf.  John 
iv.  34 ;  Acts  x.  4 ;  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  John  vi.  27.  The  idea  prominently  presented  in  the 
burnt  oflfering  is,  we  have  seen,  personal  consecration,  on  the  ground  of  expiation  and 
acceptance  through  a  substitute.  In  the  meat  offerins:,  to  which  we  now  address 
ourselves,  we  find  the  further  and  supplementary  idea  of  consecrated  life-toork. 
For  the  fine  flour  presented  was  the  product  of  labour,  the  actual  outcome  of  the 
consecrated  person,  and  consequently  a  beautiful  representative  of  that  whole  life-work 
which  results  from  a  person  consciously  consecrated.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
burnt  ofiering  there  was  a  daily  celebration,  so  in  the  case  of  this  meat  ofiering  there 
was  a  perpetual  dedication  in  the  shew-hread.  What  we  have  in  this  chapter,  therefore, 
18  a  voluntary  dedication  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  corresponding  to  the  perpetual 
dedication  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  covenant  people  are  to  realize  the  idea  of 
consecration  in  their  whole  life-work.  Lange  has  noticed  that  here  it  is  the  soul  (Jtf^) 
which  is  said  to  present  the  meat  ofiering,  something  more  spiritual,  as  an  act,  than 
the  presentation  of  the  burnt  offering  by  the  man  (o^*!').  We  assume,  then,  that  the 
leading  thought  of  this  meat  ofiering  is  consecrated  life-work,  such  as  was  brought 
out  in  all  its  perfection  when  our  Lord  declared,  "Mv  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  "  (John  iv.  34). 

I.  WoBK  DONE  FOB  GoD  SHOULD  BE  THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND.  The  meat  offering, 
whether  prepared  in  a  sumptuous  oven  ("^D)  such  as  would  be  found  with  the 
wealthy,  or  baken  in  a  pan  (^911?)  such  as  middle-class  people  would  employ,  or 
seethed  in  a  common  dish  (pf^'?^)  VolQ  utensil  of  the  poor, — ^was  always  to  be  of  fine 
flour  (pp\  that  is,  flour  separated  from  the  bran.  It  matters  not  what  our  station  in 
life  may  lie,  we  may  still  present  to  God  a  thorough  piece  of  work.  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  fi:)deth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might"  (Eccles.  ix.  10)  is  an  exhortation  applicable 
to  all.  The  microscopic  thoroughness  of  God's  work  in  nature,  which  leads  him  to  clothe 
even  the  grass,  which  is  to-morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven,  with  more  glory  than 
Solomon  (Matt.  vi.  28—30),  is  surely  fitted  to  stimulate  every  consecrated  person  to 
the  most  painstaking  work. 

And  here  wo  are  led  of  necessity  to  the  life-work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  embodying 
this  idea  perfectly.  How  thoroughly  he  did  everything !  His  life  was  an  exquisite 
piece  of  moral  mosaic.  Every  detail  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  microscopic 
criticism,  only  to  reveal  its  marvellous  and  matchless  beauty. 

II.  WoBK  DONE  FOB  GOD  SHOULD  BE  PEEMEATED  BY  HIS  SpIBTT  AND  OBACE.     The 

fine  flour,  be  it  ever  so  pure,  would  not  be  accepted  dry ;  it  required  oU  to  make  it 
hdkeable.  Oil  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  symbol  of  Divine  unction,  in  other 
words,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  gracious  operation.  Hence  we  infer  that  work  done  for  God 
must  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the  Spirit.  It  is  when  we  realize  that  we  are  fellow- 
workers  with  God,  that  he  is  our  Partner,  that  he  is  working  in  us  and  by  us,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  we  become  spiritually  minded,  walking  in  the  Spirit,  Hving 
in  the  Spirit, — it  is  then  that  our  work  becomes  a  spiritual  thing. 

And  here,  again,  would  we  direct  attention  to  the  life-work  of  Christ,  as 
spiritually  perfect.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  the  descending  dove,  an 
oi^nic  whole  (Luke  iii.  22),  signalizes  the  complete  spirituality  of  Jesus.  He  was 
"filled  with  the  Spirit,"  it  was  **in  the  power  of  the  Spirit"  he  did  all  his  work. 
Herein  he  Is  our  perfect  Example. 

III.  WoBK  CAN  ONLY  BE    DONE    FOB    GoD   IN  A  PBATEBFITL    8PIBIT.     ThlS  folloWS 

naturally  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  requires  to  be  emphsisized  in  view 
of  ihe  frankincense  which  had  in  every  case  to  accompany  the  meat  offering.  This  is 
admittedly  the  symbol  of  devotion  Tcf.  Kalisch,  in  loco).  A  life-work,  to  be  consecrated, 
roust  be  steeped  in  prayer ;  its  Goaward  object  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and 
stated  and  ejaculatory  prayer  must  envelop  it  like  a  cloud  of  incense. 

It  is,  agun,  worth  while  to  notice  how  the  perfect  life-work  of  Christ  was  pervaded 
by  prayer.  If  any  one  since  the  world  began  had  a  right  to  excuse  himself  from  the 
formality  of  prayer  in  consequence  of  his  internal  state  of  illumination,  it  was  Jesus 
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Christ,  And  yet  we  may  safely  say  that  his  was  the  most  prayerful  life  ever  spent  on 
earth.  As  Dr.  Guthrie  once  said, "  The  sun  as  it  sank  in  the  western  sea  often  left 
him,  and  as  it  rose  behind  the  hills  of  Moab  returned  to  find  him,  on  his  knees."  We 
need  not  wonder  why  he  spent  whole  nijihts  in  supplication,  for  he  was  bringing  every 
detail  of  his  work  into  Divine  review  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  There  is  consequently 
a  most  significant  appeal  issuing  out  of  his  holy  life,  to  work  prayerfully  at  all  times 
if  we  would  work  for  Gk)d. 

IV.  Work  for  God  must  be  divorckd  from  malice  and  prom  passion,  and 
DONE  in  calm  purity  AND  STRENGTH.  Much  of  the  world's  work  has  malice  and 
passion  for  its  sources.  These  motives  seem  to  be  symbolized  by  the  leaven  and  honey, 
which  were  forbidden  as  elements  in  the  meat  offering.  Care  should  be  taken  in  work 
for  Gk>d  that  we  do  not  impart  into  it  worldly  and  selfish  motives.  Such  are  sure 
to  vitiate  the  whole  eflfort.  The  Lord  with  whom  we  have  to  do  looks  upon  the  heart, 
^d  weighs  the  motives  along  with  the  work. 

What  a  commentary,  again,  was  the  perfect  life  of  Jesus  upon  this  1  Malice  and 
passion  never  mixed  with  his  pure  motives.  He  sought  not  his  own  will,  nor  did 
be  speak  his  own  words,  but  calmly  kept  the  Father's  will  and  glory  before  him, 
all  through. 

V.  Work  for  God  should  be  committed  to  his  preservino  care.  For  it  is  to 
be  feared  we  often  forget  to  season  our  sacrifices  with  taUt,  We  work  for  God  in  a 
consecrated  spirit,  but  we  do  not  universally  commit  our  work  to  his  preserving  grace, 
and  expect  its  permanency  and  purity.  Work  for  God  shovld  endure*  It  is  our  own 
fault  if  it  do  not. 

Our  blessed  Lord  committed  his  work  to  the  preserving  care  of  the  Father.  He  was, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Isa.  xlix.  4,  as  well  as  from  the  Gospel,  sometimes  discouraged, 
yet  when  constnuned  to  say,  "  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  and  in  vain,"  he  could  add,  "  Yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
my  work  with  my  Ghod." 

VI.  Work  done  fob  God  is  sure  to  benefit  cub  fellow-men.  The  meat 
offering  was  only  partially  burnt  on  the  altar — a  handful,  containing,  however,  all  the 
frankincense,  was  placed  in  the  sacred  fire,  and  thus  accepted ;  the  rest  became  the 
property  of  the  priest.  How  beautifully  this  indicated  the  truth  that  when  one  tries  to 
please  God,  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  those  of  the  household  of  faith,  are  sure  to 
imrticipate  in  the  blessing  I  The  monastic  idea  was  an  imperfect  one,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  devotion  to  God  and  indifference  to  man  coexisting  in  the  same  breast. 
We  deceive  oureelves  so  long  as  we  suppose  so. 

Our  Master  went  about  doing  good;  ne  was  useful  as  well  as  holy;  and  so  shall  all 
his  followers  find  themselves,  if  their  consecrated  life-work  is  moulded  according  to  the 
pattern  he  has  shown  us.  Faithfulness  in  the  first  table  of  the  Law  secures  faithfulness 
in  the  second. — R.  M.  £. 

Ahcmt  honouring  God  with  our  firsffruits.  Ch.  ii.  12—16 ;  cf.  Prov.  iii.  9 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  23 ;  Jas.  i.  18.  This  arrangement  about  the  firstfruits,  though  appended  to 
the  meat  offering,  demands  a  special  notice.  The  meat  offering,  we  have  seen,  affirms 
the  general  principle  that  our  life-work  should  be  dedicated  to  God.  But  here  in  the 
firstfruits  we  have  a  special  portion  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  any  but 
Divine  use.    This  leads  us  directly  to  affirm— 

I.  While  God  has  a  bight  to  all,  he  claims  a  special  bight  to  the  fibst- 
FBUITS  of  all  oub  iNCBEASB,  The  danger  is  in  losing  sight  of  the  special  claim  in 
asserting  the  general  principle.  For  instance,  we  must  not  deny  God  a  special  claim  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  we  acquiesce  in  the  general  principle  that  he  has  a 
right  to  all  our  time.  Again,  we  must  not  withhold  our  tithes,  a  certain  proportion 
of  our  substance,  through  an  easy-going  statement  that  he  has  a  right  to  aU  our 
substance.    We  must  condescend  to  particulars. 

II.  The  dedication  of  the  firstfruits  extended  to  animals  as  well  as  to  ths 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  The  dedication  of  the  firstborn  of  man  and  beast  is  manifestly 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  principle  (Exod.  xiii.  I — 16).  This  leads  up  to  God's  rigl  t 
to  the  Firstborn  of  the  human  race,  to  him  of  whom  the  Father  said,  "  I  will  make  him 
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my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27).  Jesus  is  the 
Firstborn  of  humanity,  the  flower  and  firstfruits  of  the  race.  Hence  we  find  the 
expression  used  regarding  the  risen  Saviour,  **  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).  He  is  also  called  "  the 
firstborn  from  the  dead**  (CoL  i.  18).  Of  him,  therefore,  pre-eminently  was  the 
dedication  of  the  firstfruits  typical. 

If  God  has  a  right  to  the  firstfruits  of  the  life-work  of  the  human  race,  he  receives 
them  in  the  perfectly  holy  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  that,  as  we  found  the  meat  offering 
pointing  to  this,  so  do  we  find  this  arrangement  about  the  firstfruits. 

III.  Gk)D  HAS  ALSO  A  BIGHT  TO  BERVIOB,  EVEN  THOUGH    IT  MAT  NOT   BE  PERFECT. 

This  seems  to  be  the  principle  underlying  the  "  oblation  of  the  firstfruits."  This,  as  we 
learn  from  ch.  xxiii.  15— -21,  was  presented  at  Pentecost,  and  consisted  of  two  tenth- 
deals  of  flour  baked  with  leaven.  Such  an  arrangement  points  to  the  possibility  of 
imperfection  in  serving  God,  which  was  met  by  the  sin  offering  accompanying  it.  If, 
then,  the  firstfruits  at  the  Passover,  presented  with  oil  and  frankincense,  typified  Christ 
the  Firstfruits  in  all  his  perfection ;  the  oblation  at  Pentecost  typified  believers.  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  who  are  trying,  though  imperfectly,  to  realize  a  consecrated  life-work.  God 
does  not  reject  the  labours  of  his  people,  even  though  they  are  very  far  from  perfect 
He  has  provided  a  sin  offering  to  meet  the  imperfections  of  the  case  and  render  all 
acceptable  to  him.^ 

IV.  The  dedication  op  the  firstfruits  was  the  expression  not  only  of 
THANKSGIVING  BX7T  ALSO  OF  FAITH.  God's  rights  first,  evcu  before  man*s  need  has 
been  met.  It  was  seeking  God's  kingdom  first,  in  the  assurance  that  all  the  needful 
things  shall  be  added  (Matt.  vi.  33).  It  is  most  important  that  we  should  always  act 
in  this  trustful  spirit.  This  faith  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  the  Lord  expects,  and  in  rendering  it  to  him  we  experience  wondrous  comfort 
aiid  blessing. — R.  M.  £• 

Vers.  1 — 3. — Mediate  and  immediate  presentation.  The  abrogation  by  Christianity 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  does  not  prevent  the  necessity  nor  dispel  the 
advantages  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  the  ancient  sacrifices  were 
regulated.  The  mind  of  God  may  be  ascertained  in  the  precepts  delivered  in  olden  days, 
and  underlying  principles  recognized  that  hold  good  in  every  age.  The  very  fact  that 
truth  has  thus  to  be  searched  for,  and  by  patient  induction  applied  to  present  conditions, 
should  prove  an  incitement  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  investigation.  Freeing  the  kernel 
from  its  husk,  grasping  the  essence  and  neglecting  the  accidents,  preferring  the  matter 
to  the  form,  we  shall  behold  in  the  Law  prophecies  of  the  gospel,  and  admit  the  likeness 
that  proclaims  both  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  God. 

I.  A  distinction  is  made  between  offerings  accepted  by  God  directly,  and 

THOSE  presented  TO  HIM   INDIRECTLY  FOR    THE  USB    OF   HIS     APPOINTED    SERVANTS. 

The  fiour  being  brought  to  the  priests,  a  handful  was  taken,  and  with  frankincense 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  rising  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  perfume.  The 
remainder  of  the  fiour  was  for  the  consumption  of  the  priests.  This  distinction  is 
applicable  to  many  Christian  offerings.  The  money  given  for  the  erection  or  support 
of  a  place  of  prayer,  the  surrender  of  time  and  thought  for  public  worship,  or  for 
evangelistic  work,  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  by  baptism  and  by  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  devotion  of  our  strength  and  influence  to  God*s  service, — these 
may  be  considered  as  gifts  presented  straight  to  God  himself.  They  are  laid  upon  the 
nltar,  enwrapped  in  the  fire  of  holy  love,  perfumed  with  prayer,  and  are  consumed  with 
the  zeal  of  God's  house.  But  there  are  other  oblations  which  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  mediate  presentations  to  God,  such  as,  supporting  the  ministry  at  home  and 
missionaries  abroad,  ministering  to  the  need  of  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  giving  the 
cup  of  water  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Tliis  distinction  is  not  meant  to  glorify 
the  one  class  in  comparison  with  the  other,  but  to  clarify  our  views,  and  to  lead 
to  the  inquiry  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  both  directions.  There  is  an 
idea  in  many  minds  that  if  the  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  be  performed,  the 
other  duties  of  gathering  together  in  the  solemn  assembly  and  of  avowal  of  attach- 

>  Cf.  Lowe's  *  Annual  Feasts  of  the  Jews,*  pp.  22—45, 
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ment  to  Clirist  are  of  little  importance.  The  burning  of  a  portion  of  the  offering 
upon  the  altar  rebukes  such  a  conception.  And  similarly  we  learn  that  the  punctuM 
attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  regular  offering  of  praise  and  prayer, 
must  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  sympathy. 

IL  Looking  at  these  two  classes  separately,  we  remark,  respecting  the  bestowment 
of  the  **  remnant "  upon  the  priests,  that  offerings  to  God  must  be  presented  in 
THEIR  entiebtt.  All  the  flour  brought  was  considered  ''most  holy,"  and  could 
not  be  employed  thereafter  except  for  the  benefit  of  "  sacred  "  persons.  A  man  was 
at  liberty  to  offer  or  withhold,  but  once  having  vowed,  he  could  not  withdraw  even 
a  portion  of  his  present  Qod  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  share  of  a  man's  heart. 
If  it  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  the  whole  heart.  And  once  having  engaged  our- 
selves to  be  his,  there  can  be  no  revocation  of  faculty,  affection  or  time.  To  look 
back  after  taking  hold  of  the  plough  is  to  mar  religious  dedication.  The  mistake 
of  Anftniftfl  was  in  pretending  to  give  the  full  price,  and  attempting  to  conceal  a 
portion  of  it.  Oh  that  we  could  make  religion  permeate  our  liYes,  Imllowing  even 
our  secular  employments  by  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God ! 

IIL  With  respect  to  the  portion  burnt  for  a  "  memorial,"  observe  that  an  offering 

HAS  A  DOUBLE  INTENT  ;  IT  EVINCES  A  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  BT  THE  WORSHIPPER 

OF  God's  bounty  and  requirements,  and  it  ensures  a  gracious  remembrance  of 
THE  WORSHIPPER  ON  THE  PART  OF  GoD.  The  Special  significance  of  the  **  minchah  '* 
lay  in  its  expression  of  thankfulness,  and  of  desire  by  that  expression  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  God  by  whom  our  needs  are  supplied.  To  appreciate  past  kindness 
is  to  show  a  fitness  to  receive  additional  mercies  in  the  future.  To  remember  God, 
is  to  be  remembered  in  turn  by  God.  At  the  Communion  we  take  the  br^  and 
wine  as  Christ's  memorial,  and  he,  the  Master  of  the  feast,  approves  the  spirit  and 
the  act,  and  thinks  upon  us  for  good.  Self-interest  recommends  us  to  honour  the 
Lord.  To  save  a  handful  of  meal  would  be  to  lose  a  coming  harvest,  and  to  save  oar« 
selves  temporally  is  to  lose  eternally. 

IV.  All  offerings  made  in  the  appointed  way  abb  well  pleasing  unto  God. 
The  meal  oblation  differed  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  or  bullock,  perhaps  was  not  so 
expensive,  and  all  of  it  was  not  consumed  by  fire ;  yet  it  was  also  declared  to  be  '*  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  because  our  kind  of 
service  is  distinct  from  that  which  our  fellows  render,  or  is  treated  by  the  world  as  less 
important.  The  mites  of  the  widow  lie  side  by  side  in  the  treasury  with  the  shekels  of 
the  wealthy,  and  will  receive  quite  as  much  notice  from  the  Lord  of  the  sanctuary. 
If  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  heroes  is  denied  to  us,  or  if  the  eloquence  that  sways  the 
wills  of  men  belongs  not  to  our  tongue,  yet  may  we  with  kindly  words  and  manly 
actions  and  loving  tones  do  our  little  part  in  Christianizing  the  world,  and  our  efforts 
will  win  the  commendation  of  him  who  *'  seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  And  f^her,  let 
us  not  be  sad  because  at  different  periods  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  render  the 
same  service.  In  the  winter  we  may  sacrifice  from  our  herds  and  flocks,  but  must  wait 
till  the  summer  for  the  firstfruits  of  the  field.  Touth,  manhood,  and  age  have  their 
appropriate  labours.  Leisure  and  business,  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  ftd- 
versity,  may  present  to  the  Lord  equally  acceptable  offerings. — S.  Iv.  A. 

Ver.  13. — The  salt  of  iht  covenant  It  has  been  thought  by  some  unworthy  of  the 
notion  of  an  Infinite  Being  to  consider  him  as  concerned  about  such  petty  details  as 
those  here  laid  down  for  observance.  But  since  the  Deity  had  to  deal  with  uninstructed 
creatures,  with  men  whose  ideas  of  his  greatness  and  holiness  were  obscure  and  im- 
perfect, it  was  surely  wise  to  act  according  to  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  customs  of 
earthlv  monarchs,  whose  courts  require  attention  to  be  paid  to  numberless  points  of 
behaviour.  Only  thus  could  the  august  nature  of  Jehovah,  the  majesty  of  his  attributes, 
and  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites.  Every  rite  had  a  meaning,  and  to  add  salt  to  every  offering  was  a  command 
we  shall  find  it  interesting  to  study. 

I.  Obedience  to  this  command  constitutes  every  offering  a  part  of  the 
COVENANT  BETWEEN  GoD  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  It  was  by  virtuc  of  a  special  covenant 
that  the  nation  had  been  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation  and  the  re- 
pository of  Divine  favours.    The  relation  of  superiority  in  which  God  stands  to  man, 
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places  in  a  strong  light  liis  condescension  in  making  an  agreement  by  which  he  binds 
himself  as  well  as  the  people.  Every  covenant  implies  mutual  obligations.  God 
promised  to  guide  and  bless  the  Israelites  if  they,  in  their  turn,  kept  his  commandments 
and  hold  him  in  proper  esteem.  To  put  salt,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  his  behest, 
was  to  acknowledge  that  the  coveuant  remained  in  force,  and  the  act  became  a  present 
instance  of  the  existence  of  the  covenant  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  present  this 
gift  because  of  the  covenanted  relationship  in  which  I  stand  to  Jehovah.''  The  covenant 
of  the  gospel  is  ratified  in  Christ  for  all  his  faithful  seed,  who  are  made  partakers  of 
the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  (Gal.  iii.  161  Hence  whatever  we  do  is  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  recognizing  our  sonship,  heirship,  and  co-heirship.  The  covenant 
influences,  embraces  all  thoughts  and  deeds. 

II.  Salt,  as  the  emblem  of  hospitalitt,  snows  that  sebviob  to  God  is  a  feast 
OF  fbiendship.  The  offering  of  flour  on  which  oil  was  poured  was  itself  indicative  of 
a  friendly  meal,  and  this  view  was  strengthened  by  adding  salt  to  the  sacrifice.  So 
surprising  is  the  intimacy  to  which  the  Most  High  admits  his  people,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  feed  daily  at  his  table ;  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  product  of  his 
bounty,  which  honours  men  as  his  guests.  We  do  but  render  to  God  what  he  first 
bestowed,  and  in  thus  approaching  we  enjoy  his  presence  and  favour.  It  is  permitted 
us  to  make  ready  for  the  Fassoyer,  whereat  the  Lord  shall  sit  down  with  his  disciples. 

III.  Salt,  as  a  peeservative,  bemikds  us  of  the  puritt  which  should  chabao- 
tebize  oub  lives.  Nothing  that  partakes  of  corruption  is  fit  to  be  brought  unto  the 
ever-living  God.  Tiet  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.*' 
*'  Flesh  and  blood ''  tend  to  impurity  and  death,  and  ^  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.*'  Our  speech  must  be  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  lest  anything  destructive 
of  peace  or  edification  should  issue  from  our  lips.  Apart  from  the  life  that  is  instilled 
through  faith  in  Christ,  man  is  dead,  and  decay  is  loathsome.  Without  faith  our  walk 
and  conversation  cannot  please  God,  nor  are  we  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Christians 
are  salted  with  the  purifying  fire  of  trial  (Mark  ix.  49).  • 

IV.  Salt  teaches  us  the  pebpetuity  of  oub  fkiekdship  with  God.  A  covenant 
of  salt  is  for  ever.  (See  Numb,  xviii.  19  and  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.)  It  lasts  as  long  as  the 
conditions  are  observed  by  us,  for  God  will  never  change,  nor  desire  on  his  part  to 
revoke  his  blessing.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  truth  that  he  abideth  faithful,  and  in  the 
thought  of  the  indissoluble  alliance  thereby  created.  He  does  not  wish  to  treat  us  as 
playthings,  invented  to  amuse  him  temporarily,  and  then  to  be  tossed  aside.  We  are 
put  in  possession  by  the  great  Healer  and  Life-restorer  of  imperishable  principles,  seeds 
of  righteousness,  that  avert  corruption  and  defy  decay.  Our  devotion  is  not  a  hireling 
service  that  may  soon  terminate,  but  a  consecration  for  the  everlasting  ages. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  7 — 13. — JTie  offenng  of  daily  life.  It  is  interesting  to  perceive  how  the 
instructions  here  recorded  made  it  possible  for  all  classes  of  the  people  to  bring  sacri- 
fices to  Jehovah.  None  could  complain  of  want  of  sufficient  means  or  of  the  necessary 
cooking  utensils.  All  such  objections  are  forestalled  by  these  inclusive  arrangements. 
Whether  consisting  of  "cakes"  or  "wafers,"  whether  baked  on  a  flat  iron  plate  or 
boiled  in  a  pot,  the  offering  was  lawful  and  acceptable.  How,  then,  can  we  imagine 
that  Christian  work  and  gifts  are  so  restricted  in  their  nature  as  to  be  procurable  only 
by  a  few? 

I.  The  material  of  which  this  offebino  was  oomposed.  "  His  offering  shall  be  of 
fine  flour."  The  sacrifice  God  desires  is  of  what  man  deems  most  precious,  viz.  life. 
As  the  animal  was  killed,  giving  up  its  life  to  God,  so  now  there  is  presented  in  this 
oblation :  1.  Something  that  belongs  to  daily  life.  2.  Contributing  to  its  support ;  3.  and 
enjoyment  By  bestowing  of  our  substance  upon  God,  all  our  property  is  sanctified.  To 
set  apart  specifically  a  portion  of  time  in  which  to  worship  Gkni,  hallows  the  remfdnder 
of  the  weeK.  See  in  Jesus  the  true  Meal  Oblation,  the  Bread  of  Life.  We  ask  the 
Father  to  accept  his  offering  on  our  behalf,  and  we  also  live  on  him  as  our  spiritual 
food.  4.  The  sample  presented  must  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  God  mU.  not  be 
slighted  with  scanty  adoration  and  inferior  exercise  of  our  powers.  Only  wheaten  flour 
is  permitted. 

II.  AccoMPAiaMENTS  OF  THE  OFFEBIKO.  Alluslous  to  the  Jcwish  sacrificcs  are 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  guiding  ourselves  by  such 
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an  interpretation  oP  these  figurative  regulations.  1.  Oil  must  be  added.  It  was  the 
element  of  consecration,  and  reminds  us  of  the  needful  anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  qualify 
us  for  our  duties.  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One."  As  used,  like  butter,  to 
impart  a  relish  to  food,  it  became  a  symbol  of  gladness.  So  the  Christian  motto  is, 
'*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.'*  2.  Frankincense  is  required  that  a  pleasant  odour  may 
ascend  to  the  skies.  So  may  our  service  be  redolent  to  earth  and  heaven  of  a  fragrant 
savour.  In  Rev.  viil.  3,  incense  is  offered  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  speaKs  to 
us  of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  by  which  our  pleadings  are  made  eifectual.  Let  prayer 
be  the  constant  attitude  of  our  souls,  and  let  us  connect  the  Saviour  with  all  we  do  and 
say.  3.  It  must  be  seasoned  with  salt,  a  remembrance  and  an  emblem  of  God's 
covenant,  by  which  his  people  are  admitted  to  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him.  The 
status  of  the  believer  is  an  indissoluble  alliance  with  the  Almighty  on  the  ground  of 
promise  and  oath.  This  is  his  privilege  and  motive  power.  Every  sacrifice  must  be 
salted  with  the  salt  of  holy  obedience,  producing  peace  and  purity,  and  preserving  it 
from  corruption. 

III.  Things  prohibited.  1.  Leaven,  the  emblem  of  wickedness,  of  hypocrisy,  of 
fermenting  putridity.  2.  Honey,  which,  though  sweet  and  increasing  the  delight  with 
which  food  is  partaken  of,  quickly  turns  to  bitterness  and  corruption.  It  is  regarded 
as  typical  of  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,  that  love  of  the  world  which  mars 
Christian  character.  The  warning  conveyed  by  these  prohibitions  is  worthy  of  being 
fharply  outlined  in  modem  days,  when  the  tendency  waxes  stronger  to  obliterate  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  attempts  are  made  to  purify  the 
impure,  or  to  whiten  the  outside  of  supulchres,  and  to  seduce  Christians  into  the  belief 
that  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  life  may  be  harmlessly  indulged  in,  and  even 
sanctified  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  first  intention  may  be  good,  but  the  ultimate  issue 
is  unbounded  licence.  Christ  and  Belial,  light  and  darkness,  can  have  no  lasting  concord. 
We  may,  however,  take  the  leaven  and  honey  as  indicating  the  truth  that  some  things 
lawful  in  themselves  and  at  certain  seasons,  are  at  other  times  displeasing  to  God.  The 
mirth  and  music  and  demeanour  that  are  innocent  as  such,  may  not  befit  us  in  the 
solemnity  of  special  circumstances,  for  example,  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary*  "  To 
everything  there  is  a  season." 

Conclusion.  The  perfect  realization  of  every  ofiering  is  seen  in  the  Lord  our  Saviour. 
What  a  matchless  life  was  his  I  No  stain  of  malice  or  lust ;  grace,  beauty,  purity,  all 
exemplified  in  fullest  degree ;  on  him  the  Spirit  ever  rested ;  his  words  and  works  a 
continual  sacrifice  to  his  Father,  evoking  the  exclamation,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son : 
hear  him."  As  the  heavenlv  Manna,  he  satisfies  the  wants  of  his  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  his  Body  was  consumed  in  the  flames  of  Calvary  as  our  memento  before  God. — 
S.R.A, 

-  Vers.  1,  2. — The  minchah,  a  type  of  Christ.  Because  the  minchah  was  an  offer- 
ing without  blood,  and  therefore  was  not  intended  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  (Heb.  ix.  22), 
some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  use  before  the  Fall.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
but  little  to  sustain  it.  We  certainly  read  of  the  minchah  as  havinz  been  offered  by 
Cain  (Gen.  iv.  3) ;  but  then  Abel,  at  the  same  time,  offered  the  holocaust,  or  sin 
offering,  which  no  one  dreams  of  having  formed  any  part  of  the  original  worship  in 
l\den.  Cain's  fault  was  not  in  having  offered  the  minchah,  but  in  not  associating  with 
it  some  sin  sacrifice.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  minchah,  under  the  Law,  was  ever 
offered  without  such  an  accompaniment  Yet  we  may  view  the  minchah  as  a  type  of 
Christ.    For— 

I.  All  thb  holt  bread  ttpified  Chbist.  1.  Tfie  manna  wu  of  this  class.  (I) 
It  is  called  ^^  bread  from  heaven  "  (see  Neh.  ix.  16).  (2)  Compare  John  vL  31—35,  41, 
48 — 51.  2.  The  shew-bread  also  tuas  of  this  dais.  (1)  It  was  the  bread  of  heaven, 
for  it  rested  in  the  sanctuary,  which  was  one  of  the  typical  **  heavenly  places."  (2)  It 
rested  under  the  splendours  of  the  Shechinah,  and  therefore  took  its  name,  "Bread  of 
Faces,"  viz.  of  Qod.  The  Bread  of  the  Sacred  Presence.  3.  So  toas  this  bread  of  the 
minchah*  (I)  This,  indeed,  was  offered  in  the  outer  court;  for  there  the  altar  stood. 
But  so  was  Christ  offered  "  outside  the  gate  "  of  Jerusalem,  and  outside  the  courts  of 
heaven.  (2)  But  it  was,  like  the  shew-bread,  destined  to  be  eaten  in  the  sanctuary. 
So  is  Christ  eaten  by  his  spiritual  priesthood  in  his  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth. 
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So  is  he  destined  to  nourish  the  joys  of  the  glorified  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  (Luke 
xxii.  30).  (3)  This  was  a  Ettcharistic  offering,  and  equivalent  to  the  bread  of  the 
Christian  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  1  Cor.  x.  16). 

II.  This  bread  had  the  qualttt  of  excellekoe.    1.  As  "bread  it  was  the  staple  of 


food.  (1)  We  can  dispense  with  luxuries,  but  bread  is  necessary.  It  is  "  the  staflf  of 
life."  So  is  Christ.  (2)  Bread  is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  put  for  everything  needful  for 
the  body  (Matt.  vi.  12).    Christ  is,  by  no  figure  of  speech,  everything  needful  to  the 


soul.  2.  This  bread  was  of  *'fine  fifAJtr**  (1)  It  may  have  been  of  barley  as  well  as 
of  wheat  (see  Numb.  v.  15).  Every  variety  of  spiritual  nourishment  may  be  found  in 
Christ  (2)  But  the  flour  must  be  "  fine."  The  nourishment  we  find  in  Christ  is  of  the 
finest  order.  Christ  is  Ood's  best  GKft  to  us.  So  is  Christ  our  best  Gift  to  God,  AH 
secondary  gifts  are  valuable  as  they  are  offered  in  his  Name  (2  Cor.  ix.  15). 

III.  It  had  noticeable  adjuncts.  1.  0\L  was  poured  upon  it,  (1)  The  oil  was  from 
tho  olive,  a  tree  full  of  fatness  (Judg.  ix.  9).  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace 
(Matt  XXV.  4).  (2)  The  fine  flour  was  anointed  with  it.  Messiah  is  so  named  because 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  without  measure.  The  Greek  synonym  of  the  Hebrew 
Messiah  is  Christ  (Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Acts  iv.  27 ;  x.  38 ;  Heb.  L  9).  (3)  We  are  called  Christians 
because  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27).  2.  It  was 
offered  with  frankincense.  (1)  This  was  a  favourite  spice,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  yielded  by  one  tree  alone,  but  probably  was  compounded  from  several  We  read 
of  '* spikenard  and  saffron;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  ti'ees  of  frankincense** 
(Cant.  iv.  14).  (2)  It  is  associated  with  the  Bridegroom  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  to 
express  the  perfections  of  his  holy  character,  by  which  he  is  infinitely  attractive  to 
his  Spouse,  the  Church.  He  is  there  described  as  coming  up  out  of  the  wilderness  "  like 
pillars  of  smoke,"  probably  alluding  to  the  Shechinah,  and  "  perfumed  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  with  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6).  (3)  In  these  per- 
fections he  is  no  less  grateful  to  God  when  offered  up  to  him  (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5; 
2  Pet.  i.  17).  As  we  l^me  Christ-like,  we  are  also  well  pleasing  in  his  sight  The 
faithful  minister  of  the  Word  is  "  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  ii.  15).-* 
J.A.M. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  feast  upon  the  minchah.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  two  first  of 
these  verses,  we  viewed  the  minchah,  or  meat  offering,  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Upon  this 
point  additional  light  may  be  incidentally  thrown  as  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
least  upon  the  minchah.  For  this  we  hold  to  be  designed  to  represent  our  fellowship 
with  God  in  Christ. 

I.  Feasts  have  eyes  been  begabded  as  tokens  op  fbiendship.  1.  Secular  history 
abounds  in  examples.  (1)  These  date  back  to  very  ancient  times.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Thraeians,  ana  Libyans  made  contracts  of  friendship  by  presenting  a  cup  of 
wine  to  each  other.  Covenants  were  made  by  the  ancient  Persians  and  Germans  at 
feasts.  The  Pythagoreans  had  a  symbol,  "  Break  no  bread,"  which  Erasmus  interprets 
to  mean  ''  Break  no  friendship."  (2)  Similar  usages  still  obtain.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered amongst  us  a  most  incongruous  thing  for  persons  at  enmity  deliberately  to 
sit  down  at  the  same  table.  So  according  to  our  laws,  if  a  person  drinks  to  another 
against  whom  he  has  an  accusation  of  slander,  he  loses  his  suit,  because  this  supposes 
that  they  are  reconciled.  2.  Sacred  histoty  also  furnishes  examples.  (I)  Isaac  and 
Abimelech  made  a  covenant  with  a  feast  (Gen.  xxvi.  30,  31) ;  so  dud  Jacob  and  Laban 
(Gten.  xxxi.  54^ ;  so  did  David  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  20).  (2)  The  verb  (ma,  bera)  to 
eat,  in  the  Hebrew,  if  not  the  root  of  the  word  (ma,  berith),  covenant,  is  at  least  a 
kindred  word.  (3)  Hence  in  apostolic  times.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  with 
wicked  persons  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  see  also  QsA.  ii.  12).  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  "  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God." 

IL  The  feast  of  the  meat  offebino  was  a  symbol  of  fellowship  with  God. 
1.  The  "  memorial "  of  the  minchah  was  Ood's  meat.  (1)  The  offerer  separated  a  portion 
of  the  mass,  which  was  called  the  memorial,  or  representation  of  the  whole.  Thus  he 
took  from  the  bulk  of  the  fine  flour  a  handful.  To  this  he  added  a  suitable  proportion 
of  oil.  The  whole  of  the  frankincense  was  devoted.  (2)  The  priest  then  burnt  the 
complete  memorial  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  (3)  God  signified  his  acceptance 
of  it  by  consuming  it  in  fire,  which  wa9  not  of  human  kindling,  but  had  issued  fron%. 
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his  Shechinali.  The  portion  thus  consumed  was  regarded  as  "  Qod's  food,**  or, "  meat," 
of  the  offering  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept.  This  was  one  part  of  the  feast.  2.  The 
remnant  was  then  eaten  by  the  priests,  (1)  The  priests  here  are  not  to  be  viewed  as 
types  of  Christ.  The  high  priest  alone  seems  to  have  represented  him  (Heb.  iiL  1 ;  yiii.  1 ; 
ix.  Ill  (2)  The  common  priests  were  renresentatives  rather  of  the  holy  people.  Henoo 
the  wnole  nation  of  Israel  were  regarded  as  a  ^  kingdom  of  priests'*  (Exod*  six.  6). 
The  people,  therefore,  and  in  particular  the  offerer,  representatively,  feasted  with  God. 
(3)  Under  the  gospel  even  this  official  representation  is  changed.  The  people  of  Cbd 
are  now  an  holy  priesthood^  not  by  representation,  but  in  ri^ht  of  their  spiritual  birth 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9).  They  draw  nigh  unto  God  (Heb.  x.  19—22).  They  feast  with  him  at 
his  table  and  in  his  very  Presence.  (4)  All  this,  amongst  many  oUier  blessed  things, 
is  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Eucharist^  or  Supper  of  the  I/>rd. 

III.  Chbist  IB  THB  MEDIUM  OF  THIS  FELLOwsfiiP.  1.  OlvtowHy  80  stnce  the  minchoh 
,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  (1)  This  has  been  sufficiently  shown  (see  Homily  on  vers.  1,  2). 
(2)  We  may  add  that  the  argument  is  sustained  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  memorial." 
When  the  firstling  of  the  cattle  was  taken  instead  of  the  rest,  it  is  called  making  a 
memorial  to  God  (hxod.  xxxiv.  19 ;  see  Hebrew  text).  This  represented  the  taking  of  the 
Great  Firstborn  instead  of  all  men,  and  the  firstling  of  the  cattle  was  only  a  memorial^ 
not  the  real  sacrifice.  ^)  It  is  a  great  truth  that  Christ  is  our  one  way  of  access  to 
God  (Juhn  xiv.  6).  ''He  is  our  peace;"  and  it  is  through  the  frankmcense  of  his 
presence  that  our  offering  becomes  a  ^  sweet  savour  ** — a  savour  of  rest, ''  unto  Uie  Lord  " 
fvers.  2,  9).  2.  Christ  is  delectable  food  to  faith.  (1)  Sometimes  in  the  minchah  the 
fiour  was  unbaked  (ver.  2).  In  this  case  the  oil  accompanying  it  was  unmingled.  The 
portion  reserved  for  the  priests  might,  therefore,  be  mingled  by  them  in  any  way  they 
pleased  to  render  it  most  palatable.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  bread  was  prepared  to  their 
hands.  Sometimes  baken  in  the  oven  in  cakes,  mingled  with  oil,  or  in  unleavened 
wafers,  with  oil  poured  upon  them  (ver.  4).  Sometimes  in  a  pan  or  flat  plate,  mingled 
with  oil  or  oil  poured  over  it  (vers.  6, 6).  Sometimes  in  the  frying-pan  or  eridiron, 
with  oil  (ver.  7).  (3)  llie  bread  of  ILfe  is  essentially  good  and  nourishing.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  being  served  up  in  such  variety  as  to  suit  every  taste  that  is 
not  vicious.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  scribe  instructed  in  the  kinedom  to  luing  out 
**  things  new  and  old,*^  to  set  old  things  in  new  lights,  and  to  show  that  there  is 
*'  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;"  for  all  things  are  as  old  as  the  coundls  of  eternity.^ 
J.A.M. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — Notable  things.  After  describing  the  minchah  under  sundry  forms,  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  meat  offering  of  the  nrstfruits,  certain  notable  things  are 
mentioned  which  the  minchah  has  in  common  with  sacrifices  in  generaL  These  now 
claim  attention,  viz. — 

I.  The  pbohibition  of  leaven  (ver.  11).  The  reasons  of  this  appear  to  be :  1.  Because 
of  its  fermenting  properties.  (1)  These,  which,  under  the  action  of  heat,  tiirow  the 
lump  into  commotion,  represent  the  evil  passions  of  the  heart  (see  1  Cor.  v.  6—8).  But 
since  the  meat  offering  is  taken  as  a  tvpe  of  Christ,  it  was  most  fitting  that  everything 
suggestive  of  these  should  be  excluded.  In  him  was  no  ferment  of  anger  or  discontent 
when  he  was  subjected  to  the  fiercest  fires  of  the  wrath  of  God  (Isa.  liiL  7).  What  an 
example  has  he  left  to  us  I  (2)  By  its  fermenting  properties,  leciven  tended  to  reduce 
substances  to  corruption.  But  since  our  **  Bread  of  Life,"  our  **  Firstfiruit "  of  the 
resurrection,  could  not "  see  corruption,"  because  he  was  the  *'  Holy  One,"  it  was  most 
proper  that  leaven  should  be  al>8ent  from  his  type  (Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  iL  31).  2.  That 
the  Hebrews  might  he  reminded  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  (1)  For  tney  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  so  hurried  that  they  had  to  take  their  dot^h  as  it  was  without 
being  leavened  (Exod.  xii.  39).  It  was  most  salutary  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of 
such  mercies  as  they  then  experienced,  and  of  the  stupendous  works  with  which  they 
were  associated.  (2)  But  since  those  things  were  all  t3rpical  of  gospel  bles8in|s>  so  must 
it  be  most  edifying  to  us  to  remember  the  spiritual  bondage  and  darkness  from  which 
we  have  been  emancipated  by  the  hand  of  that  great  Prophet  "like  unto  lionti''  to 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  hearken  in  preference  to  him. 

II.  The  prohibition  of  honey  (ver.  11).  The  reasons  of  this  appear  to  be :  1.  Be* 
cause  honey  was  a  symbol  qf  carnal  pleasures,   (1)  It  was  in  this  light  viewed  by  Philo 
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and  bj  Jerome :  and  certainly  the  similitude  is  apt.  Though  luscious  to  the  palate,  it 
is  bitter  to  the  stomach.  So  evermore  is  sensual  gratification  (see  Prov.  xxy.  16,  27). 
(2)  The  exclusion  of  honey  from  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  the  altar  will,  therefore, 
convey  important  morals,  viz.  (a)  considering  these  as  types  of  Christ,  (b)  considering 
them  also  as  types  of  such  spiritual  sacrifices  as  we  can  present  acceptably  to  God 
through  Christ.  Another  reason  may  be:  2.  Because  honey  was  offered  with  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen,  (1)  Honey  was  offered  to  Bacchus  and  to  the  dii  superi,  the 
dii  in/eri,  and  departed  heroes.  Hence  Orpheus,  in  beginniog  his  hymns,  calls  the 
infernal  gods  /aciAjxm>i  dtoi,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead,  /icXurcrou.  The  origin  of  which 
custom  is  thus  explained  by-  Porphyry,  "  They  made  honey  a  symbol  of  death ;  and 
therefore  poured  out  a  libation  of  honey  to  the  terrestrial  gods "  (see  Brown's  'Anti- 
quities/ voL  i.  p.  361).  (2)  The  Hebrews  were  instructed  scrupulously  to  avoid  the 
customs  of  the  pagans  (see  Deut  xii.  29 — 31).  Let  Protestants  studiously  avoid  the 
abominations  of  the  Romish  Antichrist  (Rev.  xviii.  4).  (3)  Leaven  and  honey  might 
be  offered  with  the  oblation  of  the  firsuruits ;  but  they  must  not  come  upon  Q<^*s 
altar.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ver.  12.  The  loaves  of  the  firstfruits,  which  were 
perquisites  of  the  priests,  were  even  ordered  to  be  baken  with  leaven  (ch.  xxiiL  17).  So 
io  like  manner  honey  was  to  be  offered  to  them  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6).  There  are  thlDgs 
which  may  be  lawfullv  offered  to  man  that  may  not  be  offered  to  (xod.  As  leaven  and 
honey  minlged  with  the  bread,  even  of  the  priests,  so  human  conversation,  at  its  best, 
is  but  imperfect. 

III.  Thb  BEQUiBinoN  OF  SALT  (ver.  13).  The  reason  of  this  appears  in  the 
many  excellent  thin^  of  which  salt  was  the  sjrmboL  1.  It  was  a  syrnbcl  €f  purity, 
(1)  Hence  it  is  descnbed  as  "  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God."  The  Hebrew  term  for 
covenant  (ma,  herith)  literally  si^ifies  purification ;  and  the  covenant  of  God  is  l^e 
gospel  which  is  instituted  of  God  for  our  purification  from  sin.  (2)  Perhaps  it  was 
religiously,  vie.  in  relation  to  the  covenant,  rather  than  for  hygienic  purposes,  that 
infants  were  rubbed  with  salt  (see  Ezek.  xvi.  4).  2.  It  was  a  syTnbot  qf  friendship, 
(I)  The  effect  of  a  covenant  to  the  faithful  is  friendship.  So,  in  token  of  friendship, 
the  ancient  Greeks  ate  bread  and  salt  together.  And  the  Russian  emperors  had  a 
custom,  derived  to  them  from  antiquity,  of  sending  bread  and  salt  from  their  tables  to 
persons  they  intended  to  honour.  (2)  The  delights  of  friendship  are  also  set  forth 
ID  this  symbol.  The  following  is  rendered  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  from  Pliny: — "So 
essentially  necessary  is  salt  that  without  it  human  life  cannot  be  preserved :  and  even 
the  pleasures  and  endowments  of  the  mind  are  expressed  by  it ;  the  delights  of  life, 
repose,  and  the  highest  mental  serenity  are  expressed  bv  no  other  term  than  scdes 
among  the  Latins.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  designate  the  honourable  rewutls  given 
to  soldiers,  which  are  called  salarii  or  salaries.  But  its  importance  may  be  further 
understood  by  its  use  in  sacred  things,  as  no  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods  without 
the  9aU<ake,^  (3)  But  that "  conversation  *'  of  Christians  is  best "  seasoned  '^that  has  the 
*'  salt  of  the  covenant "  (see  Job  vi.  6 ;  CoL  iv..5,  6).  3.  It  was  a  symbol  of  perpetuity. 
{i\  This  is  suggested  by  its  preserving  properties.  It  is  used  to  preserve  meat  and 
other  things  from  decomposing.  It  is  in  this  the  veiy  opposite  of  leaven ;  so,  the 
reason  which  includes  the  one  excludes  the  other.  (2)  Hence  by  the  symbol  of  salt 
the  perpetuity  of  God's  covenant  is  expressed.  Thus,  "  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt /or  ever 
before  the  Lord"  (Numb,  xviii.  19 ;  see  also  2  Chron.  xiii.  5).  ^3)  Christians,  who  are 
the  people  of  the  covenant,  are  the  preservers  of  the  earth  (see  Matt  v.  13).  Take  the 
ChristiaDS  out  of  the  world,  and  it  will  rot.  4.  The  qualitits  of  salt  should  distinguish 
an  saerifiem,  (1)  They  do  distinguish  the  Gbeat  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  (2)  All  Chris- 
tian offerings  should  resemble  that.  In  allusion  to  the  salting  of  sacrifices  preparatory 
to  their  beins  offered  up  in  the  flames  of  the  altar,  our  Lord  says,  "  Every  one  shall  be 
salted  with  fire,'*  or  rather,  "  salted /or  the  fire,"  viz.  of  the  altar,  **  and,"  or  rather,  "  as 
every  sacrifice  is  salted  with  salt "  (Mark  ix.  49,  50\  ''  We  may  reasonablv  infer,  that 
M  salt  has  two  qualities — the  one  to  season  meat,  tne  other  to  preserve  it  nxnn  corrupt 
tion ;  so  it  fitly  denotes  that  integrity  and  incomiptness  which  season  e^etj  sacrifice, 
and  render  men's  persons  and  services  grateful  to  God ''  (Old  Bible). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  14 — 16. — The  minchdh  of  the  firstfruits.  Having  viewed  the  minchah  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  and  having  considered  the  feast  upon  it  as  expressing  fellowship  with  God  in 
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liim,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits,  which  is  still  the  minchah 
under  yet  another  form.    The  text  brings  before  us — 

L  Things  peculiar  to  the  offebinq  of  the  fibstfruh'S.  These  are:  1.  The 
matter  of  the  offering.  (1\  It  is  specified  as  "  green  eara  of  com."  Still,  observe,  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  bread,  ana  so  still  typifies  Christ,  the  Bread  of  Life.  (2)  But  in  this 
case  the  life  is  in  the  grain.  In  this  view  Christ  compares  himself  to  a  corn  of  wheat 
(John  xii.  24).  In  this  passage  there  is  also  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  16,  which  is  con- 
strued by  learned  Jews  thus :  "  Ee  shall  be  a  com  of  wheat  in  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,'*  (3J  It  is  specified  as  "  firstfruits."  As  the  firstborn  of  every  animal  was 
the  Lord's  (Exoo.  xii.  29;  xiii.  12, 13 ;  Numb,  xviii.  16),  so  did  he  claim  the  vegetable 
firstfruits.  And  as  Christ  is  "  the  Firstborn  of  every  creature  "  (Col.  i.  15),  the  Anti- 
type of  every  firstborn, — so  is  he  the  Firstfruits  of  everything  in  the  creation.  Through 
him  all  things  are  blessed  to  our  use  and  benefit.  (4)  In  this  character  Jesus  will  come 
out  in  full  form  in  the  resurrection.  He  is  the  "First-begotten  from  the  dead "  (Rev. 
i.  5).  The  "  Firstfruits  of  them  that  slept "  and  still  sleep  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  14).  Th\is  is  he  "  the  Beginning  [or  Chief]  of  the  [new]  creation  of  Grod  "  (Rev.  iii.  14). 
2.  The  treatment  it  received,  (1)  The  com  was  dried  by  the  fire.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  dry  graduallv  and  gently  in  the  tur,  but  was  violently  scorched.  Here  was  set 
forth  expressively  that  fire  of  grief  and  sorrow  which  parched  the  soul  of  Jesus.  The 
fires  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  which  was  outraged  by  the  sinfulness  of  men, 
entered  into  his  very  soul  (Ps.  cxix.  139).  So  did  the  corresponding  flames  of  sympathy 
for  that  humanity  which  he  had  so  wondrously  assumed ;  consuming,  because  of  its 
sinfulness,  under  the  fires  of  Grod's  anger.  (2)  It  was  beaten.  This  threshing  of  the 
wheat  represented  the  severity  with  which  Jesus  was  treated,  (a)  in  the  court  of 
(Jaiaphas ;  (6)  in  the  hall  of  Pilate ;  (c)  at  the  place  called  Calvary  (Isa.  liii.  5,  8). 

n.  Things  common  to  the  firstfruits  and  other  forms  of  the  mikohah.  1.  It 
was  offered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  (1)  Touching  the  altar,  it  became  a 
sacrifice  to  Gbd.  (2)  Consumed  in  the  fire,  it  was  accepted  by  God.  2.  It  was  offered 
with  oU,  (1)  The  natural  use  of  this  was  that  the  offering  thereby  became  more 
readily  consumed.  The  flame  of  oil  is  bright  and  fervent.  (2)  This  was  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  grace,  which  without  measure  rested  upon  Christ  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  9 ; 
John  ii.  17).  3.  It  was  offered  with  frankincense.  (1)  The  physical  use  of  this  would  • 
be  to  take  away  from  the  tabernacle  the  smell  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  to  fill  the  courts 
with  a  grateful  odour.  (2)  The  spiritual  use  was  to  prefigure  the  fragrance  of  the  merits 
of  Jesus,  (a)  in  his  sacrifice  (Eph.  v.  2);  (6)  in  his  intercession  (Rev.  viiL  3,  4). 
Thus  the  offensiveDess  of  the  flesh  in  us  is  destroyed,  and  the  living  sacrifice  becomes 
acceptable  (Rom.  xiL  1). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — Our  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in  ike  blessings  of  li/e.  The  fact 
that  the  law  of  the  meat  offering  follows  that  of  the  burnt  offering  is  itself  significant. 
It  suggests — 

L  The  true  order  of  the  Divine  life  in  man.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mistake  for 
the  human  teacher  to  attempt  to  lay  down  precise  lines  of  thought  and  feelinz  along 
which  souls  must  move.  "  The  progress  of  religion  in  the  soifl "  varies  with  indi- 
vidual experience.  The  action  of  G^'s  Spirit  is  not  limited,  and  while  we  should 
seek  to  lead  all  souls  to  walk  in  the  road  by  which  we  are  travelling,  we  should  not 
be  anxious  that  they  should  tread  in  our  own  steps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
order  of  thought  and  experience  which  may  not  be  inverted.  First  the  burnt  offering, 
then  the  meat  offering ;  first  the  soul's  presentation  of  itself  as  a  sinner  to  ask  forgive- 
ness and  to  offer  itself  to  God,  tJien  the  service  of  recognition  of  him  and  gratitude  for 
Ills  gifts.  It  is  a  serious,  and  may  be  a  fatal,  spiritual  error  to  attempt  to  gain  God's 
favour  by  doing  those  things  whioh  are  appropriate  to  his  children,  without  having  first 
sought  and  found  reconciliation  through  a  crucified  Saviour.  Start  at  the  staxting- 
point  of  the  Christian  course,  lest,  when  the  goal  is  reached,  the  crowa  be  not  phiced 
upon  the  brow, 

II.  Our  grateful  recognition  of  God's  constant  goodness  to  xjb.  The  meat 
offering  was  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  worshipper  acknowledged  that  the  various  bless- 
iDgs  of  his  life  came  from  God  and  belonged  to  him.  He  brought  fine  flour  (ver.  1), 
l^nd  oil  (ver.  1),  also  wine  as  the  accompanying  drink  offering  (ch.  xxiiL  13).     The  chief 
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produce  of  the  land,  the  principal  elemeDts  of  food  were,  in  a  sacred  hour,  at  the  holy 
place,  and,  by  a  pious  action,  solemnly  recognized  as  gifts  of  God,  to  be  gratefully 
accepted  from  his  hand,  to  be  rererently  laid  on  his  altar.  We  are  thankfully  to 
acknowledge:  1.  Ood^s  kindness  in- supplying  %u  with  that  which  we  need.  Bread 
(com)  will  stand  for  that  food  which  is  requisite,  and  when  we  consider  the  goodness 
of  our  Creator,  (1)  in  originally  providing  that  which  is  so  wholesome  and  nourishing 
to  all  men  ;  (2)  in  multiplying  it  so  freely  that  there  is  abundance  for  all ;  (3)  in 
causing  it  to  oe  multiplied  in  such  a  way  as  ministers  to  our  moral  and  spiritual 
health  (through  our  intelligence,  activity,  co-operation,  etc.) ;  (4)  in  making  palatable 
and  pleasurame  the  daily  meals  which  would  otherwise  be  (as  sickness  occasionally 
proves)  intolerably  burdensome ; — we  have  abundant  reason  for  blessing  GKxl  for  his 
Kindness  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  2.  Eis  goodness  in  provtding  us  with 
thcU  which  is  superfluous,  A  very  large  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life  is  in  the 
use  of  that  which  is  not  necessary  but  agreeable ;  in  the  appropriation  of  that  which 
is  pleasant,-*the''exquisite,  the  harmonious,  the  fragrant,  the  delicately  beautiful,  etc. 
This  also  is  of  Otod,  He  "  makes  our  cup  to  run  over ; "  from  him  come  the  fruits 
and  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  com  and  the  gnuss.  Nay,  he  has  closely  associated 
the  superfluous  with  the  necessary  in  nature  as  in  human  life^  The  common  potato 
does  not  grow  without  bearing  a  beautiful  flower,  nor  the  humble  bean  without  yield- 
ing a  fragrant  odour.  As  the  Hebrew  brought  his  oil  and  his  wine  to  the  altar  of 
gratitude,  so  should  we  bring  our  thanksgiving  for  the  delicacies,  adornments,  and 
sweetnesses  which  come  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  Heaven. 

III.  The  necessity  fob  purity  in  oue  sebvice.  There  might  not  be  leaven  nor 
honey  (ver.  IV) ;  there  must  be  salt  (ver.  13).  Everything  associated  with  corruption 
must  be  avoiaed;  that  which  was  antiseptic  in  its  nature  should  be  introduced; 
"  nothing  which  defileth  "  before  him ;  the  *'  clean  hands  and  the  pure  heart "  in  "  the 
holy  place  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4).    (See  "  Purity  in  worship,"  ir{fra.'\ 

IV.  The  acceptableness  op  oub  obatitudb  to  God.  All  the  frankincense  was 
to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  burning  of  the  other  ofierings  with  this  fragrant 
incense  accompanying  it  betokened  that  it  was,  as  stated,  a  ''  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord  "  (vers.  2, 12).  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  "  he 
needed  anything  *'  (Acts  xvii.  25) ;  but  he  takes  delight  in  his  children :  L  Realizing 
his  presence.  2.  Recognizing  his  hand  in  their  comforts  and  their  joy.  3.  Responding 
to  his  fatherly  love  with  their  filial  gratitude  and  praise. 

V.  Tbb  wholesome  influence  of  gbateful  seevioe  on  oue  own  heabts.  He 
who  *'  knows  what  is  in  man,''  warned  his  people  against  saying  in  their  heart,  "  My 
power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth  "  ^eut.  viiL  17).  Such 
a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  meat  offering—a  service  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
hsjid-^is  fitted  to  render  us  the  greatest  spiritual  benefit,  by :  1.  Helping  us  to  keep  a 
humble  heart  before  Gt>d.  2.  Causing  us  to  be  filled  with  the  pure  joy  of  gratitude 
instead  of  being  puffed  up  with  the  mischievous  complacency  of  pride. — C. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — Purity  in  worship.  When  the  Hebrew  worshipper  had  presented  his 
burnt  offering,  had  sought  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  had  dedicated  himself  to  God  in 
sacred  symbolism,  he  then  brought  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  of  that  which  con- 
stituted his  food,  and  by  presenting  flonr,  oil,  and  wine,  with  frankincense,  he  owned  his 
indebtedness  to  Jehovah.  In  engaging  in  this  last  act  of  worship,  he  was  to  do  that 
which  spoke  emphatically  of  purity  in  approaching  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  By  Divine 
direction  he  was— 

I.  CaBEFULLY    to    exclude   that    in    which    THEBB   WA8    ANY    ELEMENT    OF   IK- 

pubity.  Leaven  is  "  a  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefection ; "  honey  "  soon  turns  sour, 
and  even  forms  vinegar."  These  were,  therefore,  expressly  interdicted ;  .they  might  not 
be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God.  But  so  iinportant  was  this  feature  that  positive  as  well  as 
negative  roles  were  laid  down.    The  ofllerer  was — 

II.  Constantly  to  intboducb  the  cobbectivb  of  impubity.  **  Neither  shalt  thou 
suffer  the  salt  ...  to  be  lacking ; "  '*  with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt." 
Salt  is  the  great  preservative  from  putrefaction,  fitting  type  of  all  that  makes  pure' 
in  symbolic  worship. 

When  we  come  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  **  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  **  or  to 
engage  in  any  act  of  devotion^  we  must  remember  that-— 
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L  God  lays  great  stress  on  the  purity  op  our  heart  in  worship.  Only  the 
pure  in  heart  can  see  Grod  (Matt.  ▼.  8\  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  him 
fHeb.  xii.  14).  They  must  be  clean  who  hear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  lii.  11). 
None  may  ascend  his  holy  hill  but  "  he  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 
*•  If  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  us  **  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18).  We 
have  not  now  laid  down  for  us  any  precise  directions  as  to  what  words  we  shall  use, 
what  forms  we  shall  adopt,  what  gifts  we  shall  devote,  but  we  know  that  the  chief 
thing  to  bring,  that  without  which  all  is  vain,  is  a  right  spirit,  a  pure  heart,  a  soul  that 
is  seeking  Gc^  and  longing  for  his  likeness.  The  interdiction  of  the  leaven  and  honey, 
and  the  requirement  of  salt,  suggest  that— • 

XL  God  desires  a  vigilant  ezolusion  of  every  unholy  thought  when  we 
DRAW  NIGH  to  Hiic.  We  may  be  tempted  to  allow  corruption  to  enter  into  and  mar 
our  worship  or  our  Christian  work,  in  the  form  of :  1.  An  imworthy  spirit  of  rivalry. 
2.  An  ostentation  of  piety.  3.  Self-seeking  by  securing  the  favour  of  man.  4.  Sen- 
suous enjoyment  (mere  artistic  appreciation,  etc.).  5.  A  spirit  of  dislike  or  resentment 
towards  fellow-worshippers  or  fellow-workers.  Such  spiritual  "  leaven "  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  altar;  such  sentiments  must  be  shut  out  from  the  souL  We  must 
strenuoufidy  resist  when  these  evil  thoughts  would  enter.  We  must  vigorously  and 
energetically  expel  them  if  they  find  their  way  within  the  heart  (Prov.  iv.  23). 

IIL  God  desires  the  fresekce  of  the  purifying  thought  in  devotion.  There 
must  not  only  be  the  absence  of  leaven,  but  the  presence  of  salt ;  not  only  the  absence 
of  that  which  corrupts  and  spoils,  but  the  presence  of  that  which  purifies.  There  must 
be  the  active  presence  of  sanctifying  thoughts.  Such  are :  1.  A  profound  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  Oiod  to  us.  2.  A  lively  sense  of  our  deep  indebtedness  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  these  convictions  fill  the  soul,  and  the  lower  and  ignobler  sentiments  will  fail  to 
enter  or  will  quickly  leave.  If  we  feel  our  own  feebleness  and  incapacity,  we  may  fall 
back  on  the  truth  that — 

lY.  God  has  promised  the  aid  of  his  oleanbinq  Spirit.  We  must  pray  for  '^  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost''  (Titus  ilL  5);  that  he  will  ^cleanse  us  from  our  sin;" 
will  give  us  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts ;"  will  make  us  *'  clean,"  **  whiter  than  snow ; " 
will  "  create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us "  (Ps.  11. ;  and 
see  Pi.  xix.  12—14;  cxxxix.  23,  24).— 0. 

Vers.  3 — 10. — Priest  and  people :  nciprooal  Bervtces.  Two  things  are  stated  in  the 
Law  concerning  the  priesthood. 

I.  That  every  possible  thing  was  done  to  impart  to  them  peculiar  bakotity. 
They  were  separated  and  sanctified  by  various  ceremonies  and  services. 

II.  That  special  sanctity  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
their  person  and  office.  So  much  so  that  ofierings  given  to  them  were  lawfully 
regarded  as  presented  to  Jehovah.  In  the  meat  ofiering  ''the  remnant"  (the  greater 
part)  was  to  be  "Aaron's  and  his  sonsV  ftnd  this  is  declsured  to  be  "  a  thing  most  holy." 
To  these  statements  we  may  add— - 

IIL  That  while  their  nearness  to  God  conferred  special  privilege,  it  did 
not  ensure  personal  holiness  (ch.  z.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iL  17,  23 ;  MaL  L  6 — 10;  iL  1 — ^9). 

lY.  That  in  proportion  to  their  personal  excellence  would  re  the  offerings 
of  the  people.  Few  meat  offerings  would  be  brought  whereby  a  rapacious,  or 
arrogant,  or  impure,  or  unsocial,  or  irreverent  priesthood  would  be  benefited;  but  free 
and  full  offerings  would  come  to  the  altar  where  blameless,  beloved,  and  hcmouied  men 
were  ministering. 

The  Christian  ministrv  is  unlike  the  Jewish  priesthood  in  that :  1.  It  is  not  heredi- 
tary ;  it  is  (or  should  be)  only  entered  upon  where  there  is  individual  fitness  for  the 
ofiQce.  2.  It  offers  no  sacrifices  (Heb.  x.  11,  12).  3.  It  approaches  €k>d  toiih  men 
rather  than /or  them.  Yet  it  is  like  that  ancient  priesthood,  in  that  it  is  a  section  of 
God's  people  set  apart  fot  conducting  Divine  worship  and  for  the  service  of  society  in 
all  sacred  things.    We  are  reminded — 

L  That  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  Christian  ministers  qpould  be  8us« 

TAINED  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S  OFFERINOS  (1  Cor.  ix.  11,  13,  14). 

n.  That  what  is  presented  to  them  for  their  work's  sake,  Christ  counts 
AS  OFFERED  TO  HIMSELF  (Matt.  X.  40,  41 ;  Phil  iv.  18). 
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IlL  That  in  thb  belatioks  of  ministeb  akd  people  theke  should  be  beoipbo- 
CAL  0EKEB06ITT.  On  the  part  of  the  latter  let  there  be :  1.  Full  appreciation  of  the 
high  nature  and  the  large  number  of  their  services.  2.  Generous  overlooking  of  lesser 
ikults,  iBmembering  human  frailty*  3.  Constant  credit  for  purity  of  motive.  4. 
Active  sympathy  and  oo-oneration ;  and  5.  Substantial  practical  support  He  who 
has  **  the  burden  of  the  Lord  "  upon  his  heart  should  not  be  weighed  down  with  tem- 
poral anxieties.  On  the  part  of  the  former,  let  there  be :  1.  Complete  subordination  of 
temporal  to  spiritual  solicitudes.  2.  Free  and  generous  expenditure  of  love  and  strength, 
both  on  individual  souls  in  special  need,  and  on  the  Church  and  the  world.  Beciprocal 
indifference  and  closeness  will  end  in  leanness  of  soul ;  reciprocal  love  and  generosity 
in  largeness  of  heart  and  nobility  of  life  (Luke  vi.  38).---C. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — The  meat  offerivg.  The  offering  of  meat  or  food,  consisting  of  fine 
flour,  with  frankincense,  cakes  and  wafers,  parched  grain,  suited  to  all  clasMs.  The 
general  meaning  was  probably  eucharittic  A  portion  of  bread,  firstfruits,  offered  in 
the  fire  as  a  memorial  of  Divine  goodness  and  pledge  of  the  future  life.  Several  parti- 
culars noticeable.  1.  It  was  what  made  part  of  the  daily  meal  of  the  house.  2.  Frank- 
incense mingled  with  it,  and  oil  poured  upon  it ;  the  prayers  and  thankful  worship  of 
the  offerer,  which  were  the  work  of  Ood's  Spirit,  returned  to  him.  3.  It  was  partly 
consumed  by  fire,  and  partly  **  a  thing  most  holy,"  or  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  eaten  by 
the  priests,  supporting  the  temple  worship.  4.  If  baked,  no  leaven  in  it  nor  honey,  no 
corruption,  a  pure  sacrifice.  5.  Every  offering  seasoned  with  salt,  "  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  thy  God,"  i.«.  the  emblem  of  Divine  grace,  which,  while  it  accepts  man's 
obedience,  overlooks  and  pardons  its  imperfection. — lU 

Vers.  4 — ^16. — The  various  kinds  of  meat  offerings.  Without  dwelling  on  every 
minute  regulation,  the  following  main  points  may  be  distinccuished  as  representative. 

L  Offiobd  pood.  Acknowledgment  of  dependence.  Praise  for  life  and  its  sifts. 
Joys  and  pleasures  should  be  consecrated.  The  will  of  God  in  them  and  over  them. 
Family  worship  a  duty.  Becosnition  of  €k)d  in  common  life.  Firstfruits  are  God's, 
not  the  remnant  or  gleanings  of  our  faculties  and  opportunities,  but  all. 

IL  Offebing  divided  between  offebeb  AMD  PBIE8T8.  Connection  of  didly  labour 
and  its  results  with  the  sanctuary  and  religious  duties.  The  secular  and  sacred  only 
nominally  distinct  The  house  of  God  and  the  house  of  man  should  open  into  one 
another.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  holiness  of  that  which  is 
assigned  to  God's  service  in  the  sanctuary.  ** It  is  most  holy"  Too  often  Christians 
fall  into  a  carelessness  with  respect  to  sacred  appointments  which  reacts  on  the  spirit 
and  life.    Our  partnership  with  God  involves  responsibility. 

III.  No  LBAVEN,  NO  HONBT.  In  all  things  purity  and  humility.  There  must  be 
DO  corrupt  principle  admitted  into  our  service  of  God.  The  doctrine  must  be  purified 
of  leaven.  The  motives  must  be  examined.  We  ought  not  to  serve  God  for  the  sake 
of  filthy  lucre,  imder  the  influence  of  mere  sensational  excitement.  Truth  and  sobriety 
in  worship. 

lY.  Salt  with  evebt  sacbifioe.  All  must  be  brought  to  God  in  the  spirit  of 
penitent  faith.  Salt  preserves  life,  sets  forth  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God.  The 
gradous  oovenant  is  the  source  of  alL  He  who  commands  is  himself  the  giver  of  all 
power  to  fulfil  his  word.    He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  spiritual  life. 

v.  Feankihobnbb  and  oil.  Fragrance  and  brightness.  Heaven  and  earth  minsled 
together.  Beoonciliation  of  God  and  man.  The  outpoured  spirit  of  light  and  life. 
Joy  in  God  and  in  his  gifts.  The  anointing  oil  mingled  in  the  fire  and  increased  the 
flame.  Hie  Messiah  is  the  true  Anointed  One.  Every  Israelite,  in  a  bwer  degree,  was 
himself  a  Messiah,  an  anointed  one,  taken  up  into  the  Son  of  God  and  blessed.  The 
people  are  a  holy,  consecrated  people,  separated  unto  Jehovah.  Every  individual  act 
of  religion  is  acceptable  as  the  oil  of  the  Spirit  is  poured  upon  it.  What  a  new  view 
of  life  can  thus  be  obtuned  I    Make  all  a  meat  offering  to  the  Lord. — R. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Thi  peace  offewkq.  The  peace  offer- 
ing, though  the  instniotions  here  given 
respecting  it  precede  those  relating  to  the 
sin  offering  (for  a  reason  to  be  stated  here- 
after), is  the  last  in  order  of  the  sacrifices 
when  they  were  all  presented  together. 
First,  the  sin  offering  taught  the  need  of, 
mnd  symbolically  wrought,  propitiation  and 
Atonement;  next  the  burnt  offering  repre- 
sented the  absolute  surrender  of  man's  will 
to  Ood*8  will ;  then  the  meat  offering,  by  its 
gift  of  homage,  declared  the  loyal  submission 
of  the  offerer;  and  then  followed  the  peace 
offering,  symbolizing  the  festive  joy  which 
pervades  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  God.  The  essential  charac- 
teristio  of  the  peace  offering  is  the  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice,  participated  in  sym- 
bolically by  God  (by  means  of  the  part 
consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  part  eaten 
by  hii  ministers)  and  actually  by  the 
offerer  and  his  companions.  It  served  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Israelites  of  the  institution 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  them- 
selves (a  covenant  in  the  East  being  ordin- 
arily ratifi^  by  the  parties  to  it  eating 
together),  and  reminded  them  of  the  bless- 
ings thence  derived,  which  naturally  called 
forth  feelings  of  joyous  thankfulness; 
while  it  prefigured  the  peace  wrought  for 
man  by  the  adoption  in  Christ,  through 
which  he  has  communion  with  God. 

Ver.  1.— Peace  offering,  Zebach  shelamim, 
'*  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings."  The  singular, 
thelem,  occurs  once  (Amos  v.  22).  Tlie 
fonditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  Jew  who 
offered  a  peace  offering  wero  the  follow- 
ing:—!. He  must  bring  oiUier  (1)  a  young 
btdl  or  cow,  or  (2)  a  young  sheep  of 
either  sex,  or  (3)  a  young  ho-goat  or  sho- 
goat.  2.  He  must  offer  it  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle.  3.  In  offering  it  he  must  place,  or 
\ean,  his  hand  upon  its  head.  4.  Ho  must  kill 
it  at  the  door  of  tlie  tabernacle.  5.  He  must 
provide  three  kinds  of  cakes  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  meat  offering,  and  leavened 
bread  (ch.  viL  11—13).     The  priest  had: 

1.  To  catch  the  blood,  and  strike  the  sides 
of  the  altar  with  it,  as  in  the  burnt  sacrifices. 

2.  To  place  upon  the  burnt  offering,  smoul- 
dering upon  the  altar,  all  the  internal  fat  of 
the  animaFs  body,  together  with  the  kidneys 


enveloped  in  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  sheep, 
the  fat  tails,  for  consumption  by  the  fire. 
8.  To  offer  one  of  each  of  the  three  different 
kinds  of  unleavened  cakes,  and  one  loaf 
of  the  leavened  bread,  as  a  heave  offering, 
i.  To  wave  the  breast  of  the  animal  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  heave  the  leg  or 
haunch  upwards  and  downwards,  in  token  of 
consecration  (see  notes  on  ch.  vii  14,  30, 
81).  5.  To  take  for  his  own  eatine,  and  that 
of  his  brethren  ^e  priests,  the  three  cakes 
and  loaf  and  haunch  that  had  been  heaved 
and  waved.  6.  To  return  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  and  the  remaining  cakes  and 
loaves,  to  the  offerer,  to  serve  as  a  feast  for 
him  and  his,  to  be  eaten  the  same  or  the 
next  day,  in  the  court  of  tiie  tabernacle* 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  peace  offering 
was  the  blessedness  of  being  in  union  with 
God  as  his  covenant  people,  and  the  duty 
and  happiness  of  exhibiting  a  joyous  senso 
of  this  relation  by  celebrating  a  festival 
meal,  eaten  reverently  and  thankfully  in 
tlie  house  of  God,  a  part  pf  which  was  given 
to  €k>d's  priests,  and  a  part  consumed 
symbolically  by  God  himself.  The  burnt 
offering  had  typified  self-surrender;  the 
meat  offering,  loyal  submission ;  the  peace 
offering  typified  the  joyous  cheerfmness 
of  those  who,  having  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
loyalty  surrendered  themselves  to  GUxl,  had 
become  his  children,  and  were  fed  at  the 
very  board  at  which  he  deigned  symbolically 
to  partake.  The  most  essential  part  of  the 
meat  offering  was  the  presentation ;  of  the 
burnt  offering,  the  consumption  of  the  victim 
on  the  altar ;  of  the  peace  offering,  the  festive 
meal  upon  the  sacrifico.  The  combined  biuiit 
and  meat  offering  was  the  sacrifico  of  one 
^ving  himself  up  to  God ;  the  poace  offer- 
ing, that  of  one  who,  having  given  himself 
up  to  God,  is  realizing  his  communion  with 
him.  In  tliis  respect  the  peace  offering  of 
tho  old  dispensation  foreshadows  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  new  dispensation.  Several 
otlier  names  have  been  proposed  for  ihe 
ponce  offering,  such  as  thank  offering,  sal- 
vation offering,  etc.  No  name  is  more 
suitable  than  peace  offering,  but  the  word 
must  bo  understood  not  in  the  sense  of  an 
offering  to  bring  about  peace,  but  an  offer- 
ing of  those  who  aro  in  a  state  of  peace, 
answering  to  the  Greek  word  ttpfiviK^^  rather 
than  to  the  Latin  word  paciftca,  "  A  state 
of  peaco  and  friendship  with  God  was  the 
basis  and  sine  qua  non  to  the  presentation 
of  a  iheUnif  and  the  desig^n  of  that  presen- 
tation, from  which  its  name  was  derived, 
was  the  realization,  establishment,  verifica- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  the  existing  relations 
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of  peace,  friendship,  fellowship,  and  blessed- 
ness "  (Knrtz,  *  Sacrificial  Worship '). 

Vers.  3, 4.—"  There  were  four  parts  to  be 
bnmed  upon  the  altar:  (1)  the  fat  that 
eovereth  the  inwards,  i.e.  the  large  net, 
omerUumj  iirlwXovs,  caul«  or  adipose  mem- 
brane found  in  mammals,  attached  to  the 
stomach  and  spreading  over  the  bowels, 
and  which  in  the  ruminants  abounds  with 
fat;  (2)  all  the  fat  whi<fli  is  upon  the 
inwazdi,  i,e,  the  fat  attached  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  which  could  be  peeled  off;  (3) 
the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on 
them,  which  is  bj  the  flanks,  or  loins,  i.e, 
the  kidneye  and  cdl  the  &t  eonneeted  with 
them ;  the  kidneys  are  the  only  thing  to  be 
burnt  except  the  fat;  (4)  the  smaller  net, 
cmentum  mtntM,  or  caul  above  the  liver, 
which  stretches  on  one  side  to  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  hence  on  the  kidneys ;  ^£^  by 
them,  not  with  them  "  (Gardiner). 

Yer.  5.— Upon  the  bnmt  saoriilce.  The 
peace  offering  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
oumt  offering  previously  laid  upon  the  fire. 
Symbolically  and  actually  the  burnt  offering 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  peace  offering. 
Self-surrender  leads  to  peace ;  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  the  peace 
subsisting  between  God  and  man. 

Yer.  9.— The  whole  mmp  should  no  doubt 
be  the  whole  taU,  oonsiating  ohiefly  of  fat, 


and  always  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  East  (see  Herod.,  iii.  113;  Thompson, 
*  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  97).  The  burning 
of  the  fat  tail  upon  the  altar,  together  with 
the  internal  fat,  is  the  only  point  in  which 
the  ritual  to  be  used  when  offering  a  sheep 
(vers.  6^11)  differs  from  that  used  in 
offering  a  bull  or  cow  (vers.  1 — 5),  or  a 
goat  (vers.  12—16). 

Yer.  11.— It  is  the  food  of  the  offering 
made  by  fire  nnto  the  Lord;  literally.  It 
is  the  bread  of  the  offering  ^Vflre  to  (he 
Lord,  The  idea  of  the  peace  offering  being 
that  of  a  meal  at  God's  board,  the  part  of 
the  animal  presented  to  God  upon  the  altar 
is  regarded  as  his  share  of  the  feast,  and  is 
called  his  food  or  bread.  Cf.  Rev.  iii.  20, 
'*  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me." 

Yer.  17.— Eat  neither  faX  nor  bloocL 
These  are  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  as  belong- 
ing to  God.  The  fat,  that  is,  the  in- 
ternal fat,  is  his  portion  in  the  common 
feast  of  the  peace  offering,  and  the  blood 
is  i>resented  to  him  in  all  the  animal 
sacrifices,  as  the  material  vehicle  of  life 
(see  ch.  vii.  22 — 27).  The  remaining  regu- 
lations as  to  the  various  sorts  of  the  peace 
offerings,  the  priests'  portions  of  them,  and 
the  festive  meal  on  the  sacrifices,  are  given 
in  oh.  viL  11—34. 


HOMILETICS, 

Vers.  1 — 17. — The  peace  offering  was  not  a  sacrifice  denoting  self-devotion  like  the 
burnt-offering,  nor  a  tender  of  homage  like  the  meat  offering,  but  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
which  God  and  man  symbolically  joined  in  partaking  of.  The  offering  consisted  of  an 
animal  and  unleavened  cakes  and  (generally)  leavened  bread,  of  which  a  share  was 
given  to  God's  altar  and  priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  offerer  and  his  friends  on 
the  other.  It  represented  the  blessedness  and  joyousness  of  communion  between  God 
and  man.  "  The  character  of  these  feasts  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  that  of  joy-* 
fulness  tempered  bv  solemnity,  of  solemnity  tempered  by  joy  fulness.  The  worshipper 
had  submitted  to  (Jod  an  offering  firom  his  property;  he  now  received  back  from  him  a 
part  of  the  dedicated  gift,  and  thus  experienced  anew  the  same  gracious  beneficence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  appear  with  his  wealth  before  the  altar.  He  therefore  con-* 
sumed  that  portion  with  feelings  of  humility  and  thankfulness ;  but  he  was  bidden  at 
once  to  manifest  those  blissful  sentiments  by  sharing  the  meat,  not  only  with  his 
household,  which  thereby  was  reminded  of  the  Divine  protection  and  mercy,  but  also 
with  his  needy  fellow-beings,  whether  lavmen  or  servants  of  the  temple.  Thus  these 
b^utiful  repasts  were  stamped  both  with  religious  emotion  and  human  virtue.  The 
relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  the  offerer  which  the  sacrifice  exhibited,  was 
expressed  and  sealed  by  the  feast,  which  intensified  that  relation  into  one  of  an  actual 
covenant ;  the  momfentary  harmony  was  extended  to  a  permanent  union.  And  these 
notions  could  not  be  expressed  more  intelligibly ,  at  least  to  an  Eastern  people,  than  by 
a  common  meal,  which  to  them  is  the  familiar  image  oi  friendship  and  communion,  of 
cheerfulness  and  joy"  (Kalisch). 

I.  It  was  a  fedebal  feast,  behindino  the  Isbaelttes  of  the  iKSTmrnoN  of  the 
COVENANT.  In  early  times  the  method  of  making  a  covenant  was  dividing  animals  iu 
halves  and  passing  between  them  (see  Gen.  xv.  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18, 19),  or  otherwise 
pffering  them  in  sacrifice  (Gen.  viii.  20^  xv.  9 ;  Ps.  L  5),  and  then  feasting  together. 
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When  Abraham's  servant  asked  for  Rebekah  for  hU  master,  he  refused  to  eat  and  drink 
until  he  had  made  his  agreement  (Gkn.xxiy.  33);  bat  after  It  was  completed,  "they 
did  eat  and  drink,  ho  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  "  (Qen.  xxiv.  54).  Jacob  held 
a  solemn  feast  after  he  and  Laban  had  made  a  oovenant  together  (Qen,  xxxL  64). 
The  feast  upon  the  peace  offerings,  whether  offered  by  the  whole  congregation  ot  by 
individuals,  served  as  a  memorial  of  the  covenant  made  between  Gk)d  and  their  fathers 
(see  Exod*  xxiv.  5,  where  the  name  peace  offering  is  first  used),  and  it  made  them 
rejoice  in  being  Gkxl's  peculiar  people  in  union  and  communion  with  him. 

II.  It  looked  forward  as  well  as  backwards.  Like  the  Passover,  it  at  once 
commemorated  an  historical  event  and  prefigured  a  blessing  to  come,  llie  Passover 
looked  backwards  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  forward  to  "Christ  our  passover 
sacrificed  for  us;**  and  in  like  manner  the  peace  offering  feast  commemorated  the 
making  of  the  covenant,  and  prefigured  the  blessed  state  of  communion  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Communion  is  typified  and  proved  in  the  New 
Testoment  as  well  as  the  Old  by  eating  and  drinking  together  (Luke  ziv.  16; 
Acts  X.  41 ;  Rev.  idx.  9). 

m.  Saorifiob  in  relation  to  Christians.  We  have  no  sin  offering  to  offer.  The 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  Sacrifice  for  sins  was  made  once  for  all  upon  the  cross ;  we 
have  only  to  appropriate  the  merits  of  that  one  offering  by  faith.  Nor  have  we  a  harni 
offering  to  offer.  The  full  surrender  of  himself  by  a  perfect  Man  was  once  for  all  made 
in  the  Ghuden  of  Qethsemane  and  on  Calvary ;  we  can  but  follow  the  great  Example. 
But  we  may  still  offer  the  meat  offering,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  by  giving  the  service 
which  declares  us  to  be  faithful  subjects  of  Qod ;  and  we  may  spiritually  offer  the  peace 
offering,  whenever  with  grateful  hearts  we  offer  praise  and  tnanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  brought  us  into  union  and  communion  with  himself. 

IV.  The  Holy  Communion  is  the  speoial  means  of  our  szhibitino  the  joyous 
SENSE  of  reino  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GoD.  It  is  uot  a  siu  offering,  being  neither  a  repeti- 
tion nor  a  continuation,  ))ut  a  commemoration,  of  the  great  Sin  Offering  of  the  cross ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  propitiatory.  Neither  is  it  a  burnt  offering  for  Christ's  self-surrender 
cannot  be  reiterated  or  renewed,  but  only  commemorated.  jBut  it  answers  to  the  meat 
offering,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  offer  our  alms  and  "  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  "  as 
tokens  of  our  loyalty,  and  receive  back  in  requital "  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our 
souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  And  it  is  a  peace  offering,  for  therein  we  feast 
at  God's  board,  exhibiting  our  joyful  thankfulness  for  having  been  admitted  into 
covenant  with  him,  offering  "  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  and  rejoicing 
in  the  assurance  thus  given  us  **  that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mysticid 
body  of"  Christ  our  Lord. 

y«  The  BLESSEDNESS  OF  A  SENSE  OF  PEACE  WITH  Gk)D.  First,  we  must  feel  the  need 
of  reconciliation,  and  a  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  Then 
we  must  go  to  Christ  to  have  our  sins  nailed  to  his  cross ;  and  thus,  **  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  nave  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Bom.  v.  1),  "and  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding;,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus  "  (Phil  Iv,  7),  "  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  us  "  (PhiL  Iv.  9). 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Fellowship  with  Ood  and  man  an  tUtntrated  in  the  peace  offering.  Ch.  lii.;  also 
viL  11—21,  28—84;  xix.  6—8;  xxli.  29,  30;  cC  1  John  L  6,  7;  John  vL  33.  We 
have  found  in  the  burnt  offering  the  principle  of  entire  personal  eonsecrationp  and 
in  the  meat  offering  that  of  consecrated  fife-work.  We  have  seen  how  these  have  thdr 
perfect  fulfilment  only  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  acknowledgment  of  un  and  shortcoming,  and  of  acceptance  as  coming 
through  another.  In  the  peace  offering  we  have  a  further  stage  of  religious  experience. 
Part  of  the  sacrifice,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  burned  on  the  altar,  part  is  assigned  to  the 
priests,  and  part  is  returned  to  the  offerer,  to  constitute  the  staple  of  a  social  feast. 
Moreover,  the  portion  laid  upon  the  altar  is  expressly  called  *'the  bread  of  God" 
(nSrrV  n^^n  onf?)^  yer.  11.    Hence  the  idea  of  the  offering  is  that  God  and  his  mediating 
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priests  and  his  sacrificiDg  servants  are  all  partaking  of  the  one  animal,  the  one  food ; 
that  is  to  say,  are  all  in  fellowship.  This  is  the  crown  of  religious  experienoe— con- 
scious fellowship  with  God  and  with  one  another.  It  is  what  John  refers  to  when  he 
says,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and 
do  not  the  truth :  hut  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
one  with  another,  and  the  hlood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin^ 
(1  John  i.  6,  7). 

I.  In  HOLDINa  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  QoD   AND  MAN  LABGB  LIBERTY  OF   BELEOTION  18 

ALLOWED.  The  animal  presented  might  he  a  female  or  a  male,  and  even,  in  the  case  of 
a  free-will  offering,  an  animal  might  he  presented  which  had  something  superfluous 
(ch.  zxii.  23).  For,  if  fellowship  is  to  he  expressed,  then,  provided  God  is  presented  with 
what  is  perfect,  what  remains  to  represent  man's  share  in  the  fellowslup  might  fairly 
enough  he  imperfect  This  wider  range  of  selection  emphasizes  surely  the  fact  that  we 
may  hold  fellowship  with  God  through  any  legitimate  thing.  We  shall  presently 
indicate  the  suhject-matter  of  fellowship  with  God ;  meanwhile  it  is  well  to  notice  the 
large  selection  allowed. 

U.  It   IS   A   FBBLIHINABT   OF   FELLOWSHIP   WITH   GOD   TO   AOKNOWLBDGB    BIN   AND 

BBOEiVB  AOCEPTANOB  THBOUQH  A  suBBTiTTTTE.  GKxl's  rights  are  thus  respectod  and 
acknowledged  as  our  Moral  Governor.  To  venture  into  the  charmed  circle  of  fellowship 
without  the  henefit  of  the  hloodshedding  is  to  presume  before  GKxl.  Hence  the  peace 
offering  was  done  to  death,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  before  the  feast  began. 
The  fellowship  with  God,  which  has  not  been  preceded  on  the  part  of  sinners  like  our* 
selves  by  confession  of  sin  and  acceptance,  is  sure  to  be  hollow  at  the  best. 

III.  In  ant  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  GOD  WE  MUST  BECOGNIZB  HIS  BIGHT  TO  THB   BEST 

POBTioN  OF  THE  FEAST.  The  pricst  was  directed  to  take  the  hi  that  covereth  the  in- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  with  the  kidneys  and  the  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and,  in  case  of  a  sheep,  the  tail  of  fat,  and  he  was  to  burn  all  these  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  offering.  This  was  recognizing  God's 
right  to  the  best  portion — ^to  the  flos  camis,  the  "  tit-bits,"  as  we  would  call  them.  Now, 
it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that^  whatever  be  the  subject-matter  of  our  fellowship  with 
God  he  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  fellowship  and  make  more  of  it  than  we  can  do. 
1'his  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  notice  in  the  sequel  the  different  Intimate  sub- 
jects of  fellowship. 

IV.  In  fellowship  with  onb  anotheb,  mobeoyeb,  we  must  beoognizb  the 

P068IBIUTT   OF   OTHERS   BNTBBINO  INTO   THE  SUBJECT  MOBE  FULLY  THAN  OUBSBLYES. 

The  priestly  class  had  the  wave  breast  and  heave  leg  assigned  to  them  as  their  share. 
Next  to  God's  portion,  these  were  the  best  portions  of  the  beast»  It  indicated  plainly 
the  liberal  scale  of  "  miDisterial  support "  which  God  would  foster,  and  it  prompted  the 
self-denial  of  true  fellowship.  For  a  feast  is  a  'poor  thing  in  which  the  host  retains 
the  best  things  for  himself.  His  pleasure  should  be  to  confer  the  best  on  others.  For 
the  time  being  he  literally  "  esteems  others  better  than  himself." 

V.  Let  us  now  indioatb  the  legitimatb  subject-hattebs  fob  fellowship  whioh 
ABB  TYPIFIED  IN  THB  PEACE  OFFEBiNQS.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  sets  of  individuals 
partaking  of  the  one  organic  whole — God  on  his  altar,  his  mediating  priests  at  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  offerer  and  his  friends.  What  does  the  organic  whole  re^^esent? 
And  the  only  answer  is,  what  God  and  man  can  havefdlowship  ahotU,  This  evidently 
includes  a  very  wide  range  indeed. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  He  is  the  great  subject-matter  of  fellowship  as  between  God  and 
man,  and  between  man  and  man.  Hence  he  is  called  "  the  bread  of  Gkxi  "  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  the  bread  on  which,  so  to  speak,  God  feeds,  as  well  as  the  bread  he 
dves  to  nourish  the  world.  If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  supreme  delight  which 
God  the  Father  takes  in  his  well-beloved  Son,  it  is  only  faintly  imaged  by  tl^  portions 
placed  upon  the  altar.  What  fellowship  must  God  have  in  lookiiu;  down  upon  his 
Son  dedicated  to  life  and  death  to  redeem  and  sustain  a  sinful  race  I  Indeed,  we  cannot 
enter  into  such  an  imparalleled  experience ;  no  wonder  it  should  be  said, "  All  the  fat  is 
the  Lord's."  Tet  this  does  not  prevent  us  on  our  part  from  feasting  joyfully  and  by 
£ekith  upon  Jesus.    He  becomes  the  subject-matter  of  our  fellowship  and  joy. 

2.  Ood*s  Word,  This  is  another  subject-matter  of  fellowshij).  How  often  does  God 
use  it  in  commimicating  with  our  souls !  and  is  it  not  the  choicest  phraseology  we  oaa 
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find  in  returning  his  fellowship  through  prayer?  How  much  more,  besides,  does  God 
see  in  the  Word,  and  get  out  of  it,  than  we  do !  If  the  crucible  of  criticism  is  only 
reyealing  the  splendours  of  the  Word,  how  much  more  must  Gbd  see  in  it  I  "  Thy 
word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servants  love  it." 

3.  Ourselves,  For  fellowship  is  having  something  in  common  with  another.  If,  then, 
we  are  altogether  consecrated  to  Gk>d,  if  we  say  from  the  heart,  '*  Lord,  we  are  thine ; 
undertake  for  us,"  we  become,  so  to  speak,  the  medium  of  fellowship  as  between  Grod 
and  us.  God's  delight  m  us  is  beyond  conception.  "  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them 
that  fear  him,  In  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  And,  as  we  realize  Gk)d's  right  and 
delight  in  us,  life  becomes  a  joyful  feast  to  us.  The  exercise  of  aU  our  powers  becomes 
a  conscious  joy,  a  feast  of  love,  and  all  around  us  are  the  better  for  our  being. 

4.  Every  legitimate  subject  or  engagement.  For  all  may  be  made  subject-matter  of 
fellowship  with  God.  Nothing  worth  living  for  but  may  be  made  the  medium  of  com* 
mimion  with  him.  All  learning  will  prove  more  delightful  if  undertaken  with  God. 
All  social  engagements  will  prove  more  enjoyable  if  spent  with  God.  Every  occupation, 
in  fact,  becomes  increasingly  blissful  in  proportion  to  our  fellowship  with  God  in  it.  It 
is  the  feast  of  life :  he  sups  with  us,  and  enaUes  us  to  sup  with  him  (Rev.  iiL  20). 

5.  Every  blessing  received  and  vow  registered.  For  this  peace  ofifering  was  either  the 
expression  of  praise  for  some  mercy  received  or  the  covenant-sign  of  some  fresh  resolu- 
tion. It  corresponded  very  largel^r  to  our  Eucharistic  celebrations.  Just  as  in  feasting 
upon  the  symbols  of  our  Saviours  dying  love  we  hold  fellowship  with  Gfod  and  with 
each  other  in  thinking  of  all  we  have  received  and  all  we  now  resolve,  so  was  it  in  the 
older  feast.  The  offerer,  as  he  entertained  his  friends,  rejoiced  in  the  goodness  he  had 
got  from  Gk)d,  and  pledged  himself  in  gratitude.  The  peace  ofifering  thus  expresses 
the  truth  regarding  the  fellowship  possible  between  GK)d  and  man,  and  between  the 
brotherhood.— B.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1—5.— -4  general  view  of  offerings,  A  supplementary  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  peace  offerings  are  to  be  presented  unto  the  Lord  is  contained  in  ch.  vii. 
Reserving  fuller  distinct  consideration  of  them  till  our  arrival  there,  it  may  be  in- 
structive now  to  derive  some  general  lessons  from  a  comparison  between  this  present 
chapter  and  the  preceding  chapters,  which  tell  us  of  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings. 

L  Each  season  and  ciBonMSTAKCB  has  its  appbopbiate  oFFEBTKa.  Different 
names  are  bestowed  upon  the  offerings.  A  general  name  for  all  is  corban,  a  gift,  a 
means  of  approach.  It  may  be  *'  a  burnt  offering  **  (ch.  i.  3),  significant  of  entire 
dedication ;  or  "  an  ofifering  of  an  oblation "  (ch.  ii.  1),  a  present  of  flour  or  grains, 
an   acknowledgment  of   God's  goodness,  and  an  expression  of  desire  to  obtain  his 

Sood  will ;  or  ''  a  sacrifice  of  peace  "  (ch.  iii.  1),  denoting  a  wish  to  live  in  concord  with 
ehovah,  recognizing  his  will  and  enjoying  his  favour.  Thus  the  devout  Israelite 
could  never  be  without  a  fitting  means  of  approach,  whatever  his  state  of  mind  or 
whatever  the  crisis  in  his  life.  So  we  may  always  have  something  to  offer  our 
heavenly  Father,  whether  in  suffering  or  health,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  in  age  or 
youth,  desiring  increased  sanctification,  or  blessing,  or  usefulness,  whether  thankful  for 
the  past  or  requesting  grace  for  the  future.  Even  the  one  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
like  a  prism  that  exhibits  different  colours  according  to  our  position,  may  appear  a 
diversined  offering,  accordmg  as  the  pressing  need  of  the  moment  may  seem  to  be 
deliverance  from  wrath,  peace,  happiness,  seQ'-dedication^  temporal  prosperity,  or  the 
light  of  God's  countenance. 

II.  By  the  diffebencb  ih  OFFEBiKas  God  seems  to  desibb  to  awaken  aki> 
DEVELOP  diffebent  mobal  8ENTIHENT8.  Our  chequered  experience  has  its  part  to 
fulfil  in  calling  into  play  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  spirit  God  likes  a  good  "  all- 
round"  character,  strong  at  all  points,  and  only  exercise  can  secure  this.  He  would 
have  his  people  attend  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Ohristian  life,  to  manifest  all  the 
virtues,  knowledge  and  faith,  gratitude  and  hope,  patience  and  vigour.  We  must  not 
deem  any  voyage  or  journey  superfluous ;  no  accident  but  may  benefit  us ;  the  holiness 
meeting,  the  evangelistic  service,  the  workers'  conference,"cach  may  be  profitable  in 
turn. 

IIL  OnB  OFFEBINO  dobs  not  INTEBFEBB  with  the  PBE8ENTATI0N  OF  ANOTHEB  OP 

A  DIFFEBENT  KIND.    In  ver.  5  we  read  that  the  fat  of  the  peace  offering  is  placed 
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tipon  the  l)unit  offering,  probably  upon  the  remains  of  the  morning  sacrifice.  So  that 
the  one  becomes  a  foimdation  for  the  other,  and  clashing  is  obviated.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  congregation  does  not  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual,  nor  does  the  general 
offering  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  special.  Family  prayer  is  no  obstacle  to  private 
supplication,  nor  does  the  stated  worship  of  the  sanctuary  exclude  extraordinary 
gatherings.  The  fear  of  some  good  people  lest  regular  meditation  and  service  should 
grow  formal  and  check  any  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  or  any  sudden  prompting  to 
special  effort,  is  seen  to  be  groundless. 

IV.  Gebtaik  beoulationb  ABE  COMMON  TO  ALL  OFFERINGS.  Bumifig  on  the  altar 
belongs  to  bloody  and  imbloody  sacrifices,  death  and  sprinkling  of  blood  of  necessity 
only  to  the  former.  In  every  case  the  offering  must  be  of  ^  lest  of  its  kind,  if  an 
animal  "  without  blemish,"  if  of  grain  "  fine  flour."  What  we  say  or  do  for  God 
should  be  with  our  might ;  in  whatever  service  for  him  we  engage,  it  must  be  with  full 
affection  and  earnest  zeaL  And  every  sacrifice  required  the  Tnediation  of  a  priest, 
Christ  must  be  the  inspiration  of  our  acts,  the  way  of  acceptance  consecrating  all  our 
gifts  of  money,  strength,  and  time.  By  him  we  die  (as  did  the  sentient  victim)  to  the 
world,  by  him  we  live  to  the  glory  of  (lod.— S.  R.  A, 

Vers.  16, 17. — Jehovah*s  portion.  As  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  all  bounty, 
God  might  have  claimed  the  whole  of  every  sacrifice.  But  he  discriminated  between 
the  parts  of  the  victim,  sometimes  reserving  for  himself  the  greater  share,  at  other  times 
only  a  small  proportion  of  that  presented  to  him.  In  the  peace  offering  there  was  selected 
for  the  altar,  as  God's  perquisite,  the  "  fat "  of  the  animal,  and  the  i^mainder  went  to 
the  priests  and  the  offerer. 

L  Leabn  that  not  the  meanest  but  the  ohoicest  portions  must  be  bkserved 
FOR  (Jod's  service.  Low  conceptions  of  his  majesty  and  perfection  lead  to  such 
religious  observance  as  is  an  insult  rather  than  an  honour.  To  defer  reading  the 
Scriptures  or  prayer  till  the  mind  and  body  are  fatigued,  is  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 
Let  our  freshest  moments,  our  sweetest  morsels  of  thought  and  power,  be  set  apart  for  the 
Lord  I  And  similarly,  ask  not.  How  near  can  I  walk  to  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  ?  or.  Which  of  my  amusements  can  I  with  least  self-denial  renounce 
in  order  to  do  his  will  ?  May  we  not  behold  the  same  lesson  inculcated  in  the  distinc- 
tion indicated  in  this  chapter,  between  a  peace  and  a  burnt  offering?  The  latter,  being 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord,  must  consist  of  a  male  victim ;  the  former,  intended  princi- 
pally for  the  participation  of  the  offerers,  may  be  male  or  female  (ver.  1).  It  cannot  be 
right,  then,  to  imagine  that  any  qualifications  will  suffice  for  entire  consecration  to  God's 
work.  Ministers  and  missionaries  should  be  numbered  amongst  men  of  highest  intellect 
and  intensest  spirituality. 

IL  See  how  God  accepts  the  oFFERiNas  of  his  creatures  as  the  materials 
FOB  his  delight  AND  GLORT.  The  bumt  fat  is  "  food "  for  the  fire  offering,  and  is 
termed  in  another  place,  the  "  bread  of  God."  It  becomes  '*  a  sweet  savour  "  that  is, 
eminently  pleasing  to  the  Holy  One.  In  the  word  '*  food "  we  discern  the  purport  of 
the  x>eace  offering  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  in  which,  by  returning  to  God  what  he  had 
previously  bestowed,  the  worshipper :  1.  Acknowledged  his  indebtedness  and  thanks, 
2.  Was  made  a  guest  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  he  ate  part  of  the  animal 
that  was  ''food  for  the  fire  offering ; "  and  3.  Had  all  his  other  provisions  sanctified  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  being  allowed  to  consume  the  entire  portions  of  animals  not  fit 
for  sacrifice. 

III.  Recollect  the  obligatoriness  of  Divine  statutes.  1.  They  prohibit  as 
wdl  as  command.  *'  Thou  shalt  not "  occupies  as  prominent  a  position  in  Uie  Decalogue 
as  "  Thou  shalt.**  Not  only  does  man  need  both  to  try  him  (as  with  our  first  parents) 
and  direct  him,  but  one  really  involves  the  other.  Observe  that  what  man  might  not 
consume  himself  might  be  properly  consumed  on  the  altar ;  so  the  adoration  and 
unquestioning  fidelity  that  are  out  of  place  in  reference  to  any  finite  beings,  are  becoming 
in  relation  to  God.  2.  They  are  equally  binding  on  aU  generations,.  They  respect  us 
as  well  as  our  fathers,  and  herein  the  laws  of  Gk>d  differ  from  the  mutable  proclamations 
of  human  lawgivers,  llie  precepts  of  God  only  change  with  a  new  dispensation.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  perpetual."  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  whioh  no  Divine 
statute  alters,  being  continued  in  spirit  though  the  letter  may  have  varied.    3.  They 
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enter  into  all p?M$e8  of  life.  The  prohibition  was  to  be  acted  upon  in  "  the  dwellings  "  as 
well  as  at  the  tabernacle.  Let  us  not  make  too  great  a  distinction  between  the  homage 
of  the  house  of  God  and  the  home  or  the  workshop  and  the  factory  1  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  gospel  times  to  have  the  Law  written  on  the  heart,  so  that  we  carry 
it  with  us  wherever  we  go.    Thus  are  we  prevented  from  sinning  against  GKkL-^.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  peace  offering.  We  may  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  peace 
offering  by  noticing  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  burnt  offering  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book. 

I.  It  diffbbs  in  its  title.    1.  The  humt  offering  is  in  the  Hebrew  called  (rfny)  olah, 

(1)  This  term  comes  firom  (rhp)  alah,  to  ascend.  The  reason  is  that  the  whole  animal 
was  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  fire  of  the  altar,  into  flame  and  snarks,  vapour  and 
smoke,  in  which  forms  it  rose  from  the  altar,  and  as  it  were  cucended  to  GkxL  (2)  It 
described  the  completeness  in  which  Christ  offered  himself  to  God  in  the  flames  of  the 
**  spirit  of  burning  "  (Heb.  iz.  14).  (3)  It  also  sets  forth  how  completely  we  should 
devote  ourselves  as  living  sacrifices  to  God  CRom.  xii.  1),  and  how  constantlv  our 
thoughts  and  s^ections  should  rise  into  the  heavens  (Phil.  iii.  20 ;  CoL  iiu  1 — 3).  2. 
I%ts  i$  oaUed  (prhvf)  thdamim.  (1)  The  verb  from  which  this  noun  is  derived  is  (o^) 
ehaleTt^  to  complete  or  make  whole ;  and  the  noun  is  well  rendered  pea/^  offering.  (2)  It 
was,  therefore,  considered  as  making  up  that  which  was  lacking  in  the  sinner,  in  order  to 
reconcile  him  to  God.  In  cases  of  aistress,  peace  offerings  as  well  as  burnt  offerings 
were  offered  up  (Judg.  xx.  26).  So  are  we  '*  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.** 
(3^  In  making  covenants,  or  entering  into  the  covenant,  peace  offerings  were  associated 
with  burnt  offerings  in  like  manner  (Exod.  xxiv.  5).  Paul  manifestly  alludes  to  the 
peace  offering  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19.  **  He  is  our  peace  "  is  equivalent  to  saying,  **  He  is 
our  peace  offering.'' 

II.  It  differs  in  its  viCTiifS.  1.  In  respect  io  the  kinds,  (1)  Three  classes  of 
animal  were  specified  as  proper  for  the  holocaust :  there  were  those  of  the  herd ;  there 
were  those  of  the  flock ;  and  there  were  those  of  the  fowls.  (2)  In  the  peace  offering 
there  are  only  two.  Animals  from  the  herd  and  from  the  fiock  are  specified,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  here.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it 
woi^d  be  difficult  to  treat  fowls  as  peace  offerings  were  treated  in  relation  to  the  fat ; 
and  the  animals  are  so  small  that  if  divided  as  peace  offerings  the  portions  would  be 
small.  There  is  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  wel£EU«  of  his  people  in  all  the  laws  of 
God.  2.  In  respect  to  the  sexes,  (1)  The  animals  devoted  as  burnt  offerings  were 
males.  This  is  specified  in  relation  to  the  burnt  offering  of  the  herd.  Also  to  that  of 
the  flock.  Masculine  pronouns  are  used  in  relation  to  that  of  the  fowls.  The  neuter, 
**  it,"  ver.  15,  should  have  been  rendered  "  him  "  (see  Hebrew  text).  (2)  In  respect  to  the 
peace  offering,  the  matter  of  sex  is  optional.  (3)  The  reason  may  be  this.  The  burnt 
offering  appears  to  have  been  partly  an  expression  of  adoration,  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
give  to  God  all  our  strength  and  excellence.  The  peace  offering  was  divided  between 
God,  the  priests,  and  the  offerer.  Here,  then,  was  a  feast  of  friendship,  and  the  sexes 
are  helpfiu  to  our  friendships. 

III.  It  differs  in  the  treatment  of  its  viotims.  1.  There  were  points  of 
agreement  here,  (1)  The  offering  must  be  without  blemish.  Acceptable  service  must 
be  without  blemish,  and  this  can  only  be  rendered  to  God  through  Christ  (Jude  24, 25). 

(2)  The  hand  of  the  offerer  must  be  laid  on  the  head  of  the  offering.  This  was  intended 
as  a  solemn  transfer  of  sin,  and  acknowledgment' that  the  suffering  is  vicarious.  How 
graphically  expressive  of  the  faith  of  the  sinner  in  the  great  Saviour  I  ^3)  The  sacrifice 
must  be  killea  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Christ  is  the  door.  There  is  no  other 
entrance  into  the  holy  place  of  his  Church  on  earth  but  by  him.  The  holy  led  to  the 
holiest.  If  wo  do  not  belong  to  his  spiritual  Church  on  earth,  we  cannot  belong  to  his 
glorious  Church  in  heaven*  There  was  a  visible  Church  near,  but  still,  in  the  bulk  of 
its  members,  outside  the  door  1  Still  there  are  multitudes  only  in  the  outer  courts. 
(4)  The  blood  must  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about.  It  is  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  that  we  enter  the  **  new  and  living  way."  2.  But  there  were  points  of  difference. 
(1)  Instead  of  the  holocaust  the  fat  only  was  offered  here  (vers.  3—%).  The  fat  in  the 
Ifcace  offering  appears  to  correspond  to  the  oil  in  the  meat  offering.  (2)  In  this  view  it 
will  represent  those  graces  of  tne  mind  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.    (3)  Burnt 
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offerings  and  peace  ofibrings  were  consumed  together  (ver.  5).  The  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  prepares  Uie  altar  for  sacrifices  of  praise.  These  were  not  accepted  till  we  were 
reconciled  through  him. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  6 — 17, -^The  peace  offering  of  the  flock.  The  ceremony  in  relation  to  this  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  herd  already  described.  Nevertheless^  there  are  a 
few  expressions  in  the  course  of  the  description  which  are  not  found  in  the  former 
paragraph.    We  call  attention  to— 

L  Thb  desobiftion  of  the  fat  of  the  lamb.  Vers.  8 — ^10.  1.  Note  the  expres- 
sion, "  The/at  thereof f  and  the  whole  rumpJ*  The  "  and  "  here  is  expletive  rather  than 
copulatiye,  thus, "  The  fat  thereof,  even  the  whole  rump."  But  the  "  rump,"  as  vulgarly 
understood  among  us,  is  muscle,  not  fat.  The  part  here  indicated  is  the  tail.  This  is 
evident  from  what  follows,  viz.  *'  It  shall  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone."  The 
tail  of  the  sheep  even  in  our  climate  is  fat,  but  in  the  East  it  is  remarkably  so,  some 
of  them  weighmg  from  twelve  to  forty  poimds.  2.  The  portions  burnt  were  very 
inHammable.  (1)  Here,  in  addition  to  the  fat  of  the  tail,  was  all  the  fat  of  the  inwards, 
which  in  a  sheep  might  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds.  This,  when  ignited^  would  be 
consumed,  whaterer  ehe  may  have  been  laid  upon  the  altar.  (2)  These  parts  were 
considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions.  In  this  view  the  lesson  of  their 
consumption  upon  the  altar  would  be  that  our  passions  should  be  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  Gk)d.  Also  to  impress  upon  us  that,  if  not  consumed  in  the  milder  fires  of 
his  love,  how  obnoxious  tney  are  to  the  fierce  fires  of  his  wrath  I  (8)  The  rapid 
consumption  of  the  fat  of  lambs  upon  the  altar  is  therefore  appropriately  used  to 
describe  the  extermination  of  ^e  wicked*  "But  the  wicked  shisill  perish,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  kmibs :  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke 
shall  they  consume  away  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  20).  Fire,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the  chief 
instrument  which  Providence  will  summon  for  the  destruction  of  the  forces  of  Anti- 
christ (Rev.  xvii.  16;  xviiL  9;  xix.  3, 20;  xx.  9, 14). 

n.  The  expression,  ''food  of  the  offering  made  bt  fibe  xtnto  the  Lord" 
(ver.  11).  1.  Thus,  what  was  consumed  by  fire  is  called  OotTsfood,  (1)  Some  construe 
this  to  mean  that  what  is  consumed  is  food  for  the  fire.  But  this  is  to  (rive  no  infor- 
mation. Nor  would  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  the  uit  as  food  for 
an  Israelite  (see  vers.  16,  17).  Note,  the  f&t  intermingled  with  the  flesh  was  not 
forbidden,  but  those  portions  only  which  were  prescribed  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar 
(see  Neh.  viii.  10).  (2)  But  how  could  God  be  said  to  feast  upon  such  food?  Not 
literally,  certainly  (see  Ps.  1. 13).  But  figuratively.  Thus  his  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy  are,  so  to  sp^,  hungry  for  satisfaction ;  and  this  satisfaction  they  find  in  that 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  not  only  merciful,  but  just  in  justif^ang  the 
ungodly  (Bom.  iii.  24 — ^26).  (3)  To  avail  ourselves  of  this  mercy  of  Gk>d,  we  must 
justify  him,  viz.  by  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith.  While  God  magnifies  his  justice 
in  Hs  mercy,  we,  too,  must  magnify  his  justice  in  his  mercy.  2.  The  portions  of  the 
peace  offering  not  consumed  upon  the  altar  were  eaten  by  men.  (1)  Here,  then,  was 
the  expression  of  a  fellowship  between  God  and  men,  which  is  established  through 
sacrifice.  This  glorious  privilege  is  set  forth  also  in  the  Christian  Eucharist.  We 
feast  with  the  Lord  at  his  table  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  (2)  Here  also  was  fellowship  between 
religious  men.  The  priest  had  his  portion,  and  the  offerer  his.  That  the  offerer  should 
feast  with  a  Gtotile  would  have  been  profiBmity.  So  the  fellowship  of  Christians  is  with 
the  holy  universe  (Heb.  xiL  22—24). 

III.  The  note  PBOHiBiriKa  the  eating  or  blood.  Ver.  17.  1.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this?  (1)  The  first  is  that  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh.  The  prohibition  of 
blood  as  food  is  a  Noachian  precept^  and  this  reason  Is  given  there.  The  object  is  to 
set  a  store  upon  life  (see  Gen.  ix.  4 — 6).  (2^  The  second  is  that  blood  is  given  upon 
the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul,  vis.  life  for  the  life  (Lev.  xviL  10 — 14).  The 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  must  not  be  treated  as  a  common  tiung  (Heb.  x.  29).  2.  We 
may  here  refer  to  a  circumstance  in  connection  wiUi  the  bleeding  of  the  sacrifice^  (1) 
The  Jews  tell  us  that  the  animal,  after  the  slaughtering,  was  suspended  on  hooks  near 
the  place  of  rings  for  the  removing  of  the  skin.  How  suggestive  of  the  hanging  of  Jesus 
upon  the  iiee  of  his  cross !  (2)  The  next  thing  was  the  opening  of  the  heart,  to  let 
the  remaining  blood  escape.    That  this  should  happen  to  Christ  was  a  special  subject  of 
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prophecy  (Zech.  zii.  10;  John  xix.  34).  (3)  To  human  appearance  this  prophecy 
seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  as  by  accident.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
fulfilment  of  many  prophecies.  There  are  no  mere  accidents.  The  careful  nand  of  an, 
all  wise  Providence  is  in  everything. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  foundation  of  fdlowzhip  with  Ood.  The  ''sacrifice  of  peace- 
offering  "  was  one  of  fellowship.  Its  distinctive  features  are  brought  out  in  en.  vii. 
(see  Homily  there).  The  sacrifice  enjoined  in  this  (third)  chapter  is  preliminary  to  the 
sacred  feast  which  was  to  follow.  Its  significance  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
communion  with  God  could  only  oomc  after  the  oblation  had  been  presented.  We  learn, 
therefore — 

I.  That  saobed  jot  before  Qod  can  only  follow  beoonciliation  with  him.  The 
Hebrew  people  might  not  come  to  the  tabernacle  and  have  a  solemn  feast  near  the 
sacred  Presence  until  the  animal  had  been  slain  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(vers.  1,  2,  8,  13).-  Conscious  tmworthiness  must  first  be  taken  away  by  the  shed 
blood  of  bull  or  kmb,  and  then  priest  and  people  might  rejoice  together  before  the 
Loid.  First  purity,  then  peace  (Jas.  iii.  17).  We  may  aspire  (1)  to  sit  down  with 
the  people  of  God  at  the  table  here^  or  (2)  to  mingle  with  those  who  shall  partake  of 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  hereafter ;  but  there  is  no  welcome  from  lips  Divine 
until  sin  has  been  confessed  and  forgiven.  First,  penitence  at  the  cross  of  the  Bedeemer 
and  trust  in  his  atoning  sacrifice ;  then  fellowship  with  God  and  his  people. 

IL  That  a  full  self-bubbendbb  kubt  pbeoede  the  act  of  oommuniok.  When 
the  animal  had  been  slain,  the  priest  was  to  present  to  Qod.  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  etc. 
(vers.  3,  4,  9^  10,  14,  15),  special  stress  being  hud  on  "  the  inwards ; "  the  b^t  and 
richest  parts,  those  which  had  been  the  life  of  the  animal,  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  as 
representing  the  animal  itself,  and  so  the  offerer  himself.  He  symbolically  offered 
himself  to  God  through  these  vital  parts  of  the  victim.  When  we  draw  near  to  a 
service  of  sacred  fellowship  and  joy,  or  when  we  anticipate  the  communion  of  the  skies. 
We  should  act  on  the  truth  that  "  our  God  has  commanded  our  strength  "  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
2d),  that  the  appeal  for  his  mercy  through  Christ  should  be  accompanied  with  a  free, 
full  surrender  of  our  whole  selves,  the  consecration  of  our  very  best,  the  "inward 
parts" — ^the  understanding,  the  affections,  the  will — to  him  and  his  service. 

III.  That  faith  m  Chbist  and  the  oonsbobation  of  oubselyes  besult  in  his 
PEBFECT  PLEASUBE  WITH  US :  "  It  is  an  offering  ...  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  " 
(vers.  5, 16).  When  the  oblation  was  complete,  then  the  offerer  stood  in  the  position 
of  one  who  might  rejoice  in  the  Divine  Presence  and  feast  with  the  holy  people  and 
with  God.  Accepted  in  Christ,  and  having  •*  yielded  ourselves  unto  God  **  in  unreserved 
consecration,  we  may  feel  that  God's  good  pleasure,  his  full  Divine  complacency,  rests 
upon  us;  we  may  walk  in  the  light  of  his  reconciled  countenance  all  the  day  long. 
Two  supplementary  truths  offer  themselves  to  our  thought  in  these  verses.  1.  That 
every  soiu  must  personally  and  spiritually  engage  in  acceptahle  service.  The  offerer  was 
"  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offering," — striking  and  significant  act,  by  which  he 
clearly  intimated  his  consciousness  of  sin,  and  his  desire  that  the  victim  might  repre- 
sent him  in  the  sight  of  Ck>d— »to  blood  his  life,  its  organs  his  capacities*  We  may  not 
trust  to  our  mere  bodily  presence  while  God  is  being  approached  and  besought,  or  while 
Christ's  redeeming  work  is  being  pleaded^  or  while  words  of  dedication  are  being 
uttered  in  prayer.  There  must  be  the  positive,  sympathetic,  personal  participation,  or 
we  stand  outside  the  service  and  the  blessing.  2.  That  we  must  intelligently  discrimir 
nate  between  the  obligatory  and  the  optional  in  the  service  qf  Ood,  Certain  things  were 
imperative  in  the  act  of  worship,  other  things  were  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual. 
In  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  Gk)d  there  are  things  essential  that  none 
may  depart  from,  e.a.  the  humble  heart,  the  act  of  faith  and  sdf-surrender,^  the  spirit 
of  obedience  toward  God  and  of  love  toward  man ;  there  are  other  things  which  are 
left  to  personal  discretion,  e.g,  times  and  methods  of  devotion,  scale  of  contribution, 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Yet  in  these  optional  matters  we  are  not  to  act  inconsiderately 
or  irrationally,  but  according  to  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  the  teachings  of  expe- 
rience.—C* 

Ver,  17. — The  guarding  qf  sacred  feeling.    No  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  prohibition 
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of  two  things — the  fat  and  the  blood  of  slain  animals:  it  was  to  be  "a  perpetual 
statute  for  your  generations  throughout  all  your  dwellings.**  The  fat  thus  interdicted 
was  that  which  was  offered  in  sacrifice  (vers.  3,  4,  9, 10),  not  that  which  was  inter* 
lined  with  the  lean  (Neh.  viii.  10).    We  may  look  at — 

I.  The  meaning  of  this  prohibition  in  theib  oabb.  Evidently  both  the  fat  and 
the  blood  were  disallowed  as  food  because  they  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
On  this  account  they  were  to  be  preserved  sacred.  They  were  not  to  be  treated  as 
ordinary  things,  vulgarized,  lowered  in  public  estimation ;  a  feeling  of  their  sacredness 
was  to  be  cherished  and  carefully  preserved  by  daily  habit  To  be  continually  using 
these  parts  as  meat  and  drink  at  table  would  have  the  effect  which  was  to  be  de- 
precated. It  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  religious  duty  to  abstain  from  them.  By  such 
abstinence  their  feelings  of  reverence  and  piety  would  be  guarded  and  preserved.  Was 
it  not  for  a  similar  reason,  viz.  that  no  violation  should  be  done  to  the  sacred  sentiment 
of  maternity,  that  the  law  was  thrice  repeated,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiiL  19,  etc.)?  The  influence  of  daily  habit  on  the  finer 
sentiments  of  the  soul  is  very  gradual  and  imperceptible,  but  in  the  end  it  is  very 
great :  it  is  often  decisive  for  good  or  evil. 

II.  Its  bearing  on  our  own  religious  life.  We  are  to  guard  most  sedulously  our 
sacred  feelings ;  to  "  keep  our  heart  above  all  keeping  "  (Prov.  iv.  23).  Among  other 
perils  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  allowing  sacred  things  to  be  vulgarized  by  too  frequent 
use,  to  lose  their  force  and  virtue  by  reason  of  over-familiarity.  With  this  end  in 
view,  there  will  be,  on  the  part  of  the  prudent,  a  certain  measure  of:  1.  Wise  limitation. 
This  will  apply  to  (1)  the  use  of  the  Divine  name  (the  avoidance  of  profanity) ;  (2)  the 
employment  of  pious  phraseology  in  ordinary  speech  (the  avoidance  of  offensive  and 
injurious  cant) ;  (3)  the  repetition  of  sacred  formulas  (the  avoidance  of  a  Phajrisaio 
formalism) ;  (4)  the  multiplication  of  holy  days  TKom.  xiv.  6).  (5)  These  matters,  and 
such  as  these,  are  questions  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  practical  Christian 
wisdom.  Both  extremes  are  to  be  avoided — the  neglect  of  good  things  and  so  the  loss  of 
spiritual  help,  and  their  excessive  use  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sacredness.  The 
latter  is  a  subtle  and  strong  evil,  for  when  sacred  things  have  lost  their  sanctity  to  ns, 
there  is  little  left  to  elevate  and  restore.  *'  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,"  etc.  But 
beside  wise  limitation,  there  must  be :  2.  Positive  spiritual  endeavour.  It  will  by  no 
means  suffice  to  conform  to  good  rules  of  speech  and  behaviour :  such  abstinences  will 
not  preserve  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit ;  we  must  think  seriously  and  pray  earnestly, 

(1)  By  serious  thought  we  must  be  frequently  realizing  how  great  is  our  indebtedness 
to  the  heavenly  Father ;  how  real  is  our  need,  as  sinners,  of  the  Divine  Saviour ;  how 
urgent  is  our  want,  as  weak  and  struggling  souls,  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 

(2)  By  earnest  prayer  we  must  be  drawing  down  from  on  high  that  spiritual  replenish- 
ment which  God  is  willing  to  bestow  on  all  seeking  souls,  and  without  which  all  life 
will  languish,  all  means  and  methods  prove  fruitless  and  vain. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 17. — The  peace  offerings,  also  called  thank  offerings  or  salvaHon  offerings. 
The  twofold  object — to  acknowledge  salvation  received,  to  supplicate  salvation  desired. 
Three  kinds— praise  offerings,  vow  offerings,  free-will  offerings.  Considerable  freedom 
permitted  in  them,  though  still  restrictions  observed.  Male  and  female  victims,  of  the 
herd  and  flock,  but  only  those  without  blemish.  No  pigeons  permitted,  because  a  pair 
of  pigeons  insufficient  for  the  sacrificial  meal,  which  was  so  important  a  constituent  of 
the  service.  Combination  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  peace  offering  in  the  consump- 
tion by  fire  of  the  suet  or  fat  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep. 
The  fat  and  the  blood  offered  to  the  Lord  in  a  special  manner,  by  fire  and  sprinkling 
•*  on  the  altar  round  about.'* 

Ver.  1. — The  offering  distinguished,  Ohlation  denotes  its  voluntary  character; 
sacrifice  its  intimate  connection  with  the  altar,  that  is,  its  participation  in  the  atoning 
significance  of  all  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  carried  in  them  the  idea  of  reconciliation 
with  God  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant  Feaee  offering,  the  spedfic  distinction, 
recognizing  the  fact  that,  whether  the  prominent  feeling  expressed  was  praise  or 
prayer,  still  the  offerer  was  standing  on  the  ground  of  covenant  fellowship  with  Qod., 
We  may  take  these  offerings  generally  to  symbolize  salvation  as  a  realizea  fact.  We 
find  under  this  general  fiwt  these  three  constituent  spiritual  realities  included:  I. 
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Intercourse  re-eitMished  hetuueen  Oodand  man^  and  expressed  in  gntteful  praise  and 
willing  dependence.  II.  Salvation  as  a  fact  resting  on  continued  faith ;  the  three  parte 
of  the  sacrifice  being  the  offerer's  part,  the  priest's  f^rt,  and  Jehovah's  part, — all  essential 
and  harmonized  in  one  offering.  III.  Joy  of  salvation^  both  individual  and  social, 
typified  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  God,  as  it  were,  giving  back  the  victim  to  be  the  source 
of  delight  both  to  the  priest  and  the  offerer.  On  each  of  these  pointo  the  details  of  the 
sacrifice  have  their  significance. 

I.  Heconciliation.  Re-established  intercourse  between  God  and  man,  grateful 
praise,  willing  dependence.  Here  we  may  notice  the  two  sides  of  the  sacrifice :  that 
turned  towards  man — it  is  willingly  brought,  it  is  a  valuable  gift,  it  is  brought  as  a 
peace  offering  to  give  praise  or  to  accompany  vows  and  prayers ;  that  turned  towards 
God,  it  is  a  confession  of  sin,  an  obedience  rendered  to  the  Law,  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  a  confirmation  of  the  promises,  a  seal  of  grace.  Intercourse  between  man  and 
God.  1.  Distinguish  between  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  and  man's  self-derived 
ideas.  (1)  Consider  the  non-scriptural  views:  the  notions  of  the  mystic  or  of  the 
transcendentalist — man's  lifting  himself  to  God,  or  being  lifted  up  by  ecstasy;  the 
rationalistic  conception  that  Qod  and  man  meet  in  nature,  or  in  human  consciousness, 
and  that  such  intercourse  in  the  mere  laws  of  fact  or  thought  is  sufficient.  All  such 
reconciliation  ignores  the  fallen  state  of  man,  can  supply  no  gospel  of  peace,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  plain  development  of  righteousness  in  the  course  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore the  necessity  made  evident  that  man,  as  going  on  to  meet  the  future,  should  be 
prepiu^  to  meet  his  God  in  judgment,  in  the  great  adjustment  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  mere  moralist  (alls  into  a  similar  error  when  he  teaches  that  the  partial  obedience 
of  human  life  to  Divine  Law,  the  recognition  practically  of  an  ideal  moral  standard,  is  a 
reconciliation  between  the  highest  moral  Being  and  his  creature.  (2)  Place  opposite 
to  these  defective  and  erroneous  views  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Out  of  the  original 
source  of  all,  the  will  of  God,  that  is,  his  infinite  nature  or  character,  in  actual  relation 
to  his  universe,  comes  forth  the  reconciliation.  Revelation  from  the  beginning  an  invi- 
tation of  Crod  to  man  to  intercourse.  The  Mosaic  Law  was  the  development  of  the 
preceding  covenant,  which,  under  patriarchal  ministry,  was  a  gospel  of  peace.  The 
reconciliation  was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  sacrifice,  that  is,  man's  surrender,  blending 
with  God's  promise  of  forgiveness  and  life,  the  preservation  of  righteousness  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  man's  homage  to  the  Divine  character,  the  assurance  of  peace  in  a  covenant 
of  friendship  and  interchange  of  love.  2.  This  intercourse  between  God  and  man 
beinff  thus  established,  it  is  expressed  in  gratrfvl  praise  and  willing  dependence  on 
man^  part,  in  the  bestowment  of  peace  and  sanclification  on  God's  part.  The  peace 
offering  typified  the  life  of  man  as  a  continual  reciprocation  of  covenant  intercourse : 
the  presentation  of  gifts  to  God,  the  acceptance  in  return  of  Divine  grace.  Thus  was 
religion  set  forth.  It  is  not  separated  from  the  earthly  life,  but  it  is  ito  consecration. 
It  is  not  a  meritorious  purchase  of  Divine  favour, or  turning  away  of  wrath,  or  covering 
of  the  reality  of  transgression  with  sacrifice,  but  a  thankful  dedication  of  saved  life,  a 
subjection  of  all  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  appnopiation  of  heavenly  gifta.  Perhaps 
the  foot  that  no  poor  man's  offering  is  proscrioed  may  indicate  that  the  troth  was 
already  implied,  though  not  so  distinctiy  expressed  as  afterwards  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  tnat  God  would  hare  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  that  he  laid  no  stress  upon  tlie 
actual  presentation  of  a  peace  offering  so  long  as  the  man  himself  and  his  Me  were 
offered  m  devout  obedience  and  thankful  spirit.  ^  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorlfieth  me; 
and  to  him  that  ordenth  his  conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  Qod  * 
(Ps.  I.  23). 

IL  Salyatiov  as  a  fact  BEsn  ON  cosTiNaBD  FAITH.  In  every  peaoe  offering 
there  were  three  parts — the  offerer's,  the  priest's,  Jehovah's.  On  each  oocasiou, 
therefore,  the  main  elements  of  salvation  were  recognized,  which  wero  these:  1.  Free 
grace,  2.  Mediation.  3.  Self-surrender.  In  each  tne  offerer's  faith  makes  salvation  a 
fiact.  1.  In  bringing  a  peace  offering  to  Jehovah,  the  worshipper  cast  himself  by  faith 
on  the  free  grace  which  opened  the  way  for  him  to  reconciliation  and  peace.  **  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  The  Jew  failed  to  see  this  freedom  of  Divine  love, 
aud  hence  became  a  bond  slave  under  the  power  of  his  rituaL  The  gospel  has  exalted 
the  Divine  element  so  high  above  the  human  in  the  advent  of  the  &n  of  God,  that  it 
ia  no  longer  possible  to  hide  it.    "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
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self."  "The  Lord  hatli  visited  his  people."  We  build  all  on  the  foundation  stoue 
which  God  himself  hath  laid.  We  begin  with  the  prson  of  Christ,  divinely  glorious. 
Our  faith  lays  hold  of  eternal  life  in  him  who  was  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men.  2. 
The  offerer  brought  the  victim,  but  the  priestly  jnediation  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Salvation  as  a  fact  rests  not  only  upon  the  free  and  infinite  love  of  Qod,  but 
upon  the  manifested  righteousness  and  ceaseless  intercession  of  the  Saviour.  "  Aaron's 
sons  sprinkle  the  blood  ;  Aaron's  sons  burn  the  fat  on  the  altar  on  the  burnt  sacrifice ; 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  Our  life  as  a  saved  life  is  a  continual  application  to 
ourselves  by  faith  of  the  merit  and  eflScacy  of  the  Saviour's  atonement  and  ministry  as 
our  great  High  Priest.  The  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  is  the  food  of  our  thoughts,  the 
joy  of  our  hearts,  the  strength  of  our  obedience.  Salvation  as  a  fact  is  realized 
forgiveness,  progressive  holiness  in  communion  with  Christ,  victory  through  his  grace 
over  the  world  and  all  enemies,  and  at  last  participation  in  the  glorification  of  the 
Divine  Man,  and  admission  into  his  eternal  kingdom.  3.  Sd/surrender  was  both  in 
the  presentation  of  the  offering  and  in  the  position  of  the  offerer,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  victim,  killing  it,  and  giving  up  the  assigned  portions  to  the  altar  and 
fire ;  all  was  confession,  consecration,  obedience.  Our  faith  is  essentially  a  yielding  of 
ourselves  to  God.  We  find  our  salvation  a  fact,  just  as  we  "  put  off  the  old  man  and 
put  on  the  new  man;"  just  as  we  "count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Our  offering  is  a  peace  offering,  both  of  the  past 
and  for  the  future.  We  are  no  longer  our  own.  Christ  is  all  to  us,  and  so  we  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

III.  Jot  op  salvation,  typified  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which  the  representatives 
of  God  and  man,  in  the  priests  and  offerer,  met  together  in  social  festivity.  This  was 
anticipation  of  the  sacred  meal,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  in  which  sacrificial  joy  was 
celebrated  in  the  new  society,  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Christian's  joy  is  pre- 
eminently joy  of  salvation.  He  builds  all  happiness  on  the  fact  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  He  lives  his  new  life  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  Christ  and  to  Christ's  people. 
The  social  gladness,  which  was  an  element  in  the  peace  offering,  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  redemption  of  Christ  effects  a  deliverance  of  society  from  its  bondage  and  miseiy, 
as  well  as  the  individual  soul  from  its  sin  and  ruin.  Such  a  message  is  specially 
wanted  in  these  times,  when  the  world  groans  under  its  burdens,  and  strives  in  vun 
after  a  true  liberty  and  peace.  What  offerings  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  war  I  Yet  they 
are  consumed  in  vain.  There  is  no  happy  banquet  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood 
coming  out  of  such  sacrifices.  God  invites  us  to  the  joy  of  a  new-made  world.  He 
bids  us  proclaim  the  way  of  peace  to  be  through  the  obedience  of  Christ.  How  sweet 
the  savour  to  the  Lord  when  the  whole  human  family  shall  offer  up  its  peace  offering, 
acceptable,  because  identified  with  the  offering  of  Calvary,  uniting  all  together  in  a 
sacred  festivity  of  gladness ! — B. 

Vers.  3, 4. — '*  The  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards ; "  "  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the 
kidneys ; "  "all  the  fat  is  thejjord^s "  (ver.  1&),  The  sweet  fat,  or  suet,  was  burned  as  a 
sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  This  might  be  either  because  fat  of  this  kind  was  a  sign  of 
perfection  in  the  animal  life,  or  because  the  offering  in  the  fire  would  be  increas^  by 
the  oily  matter,  and  would  make  the  burnt  offering  more  imposing.  Any  way  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord  is  the  main  idea. 

L  Religious  skrvicb  should  take  up  into  itself  the  highest  faculties  and 
NOBLEST  AFFECTIONS.  The  worship  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  active  efforts  of  Christians 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  charity ; — in  all  such  sacrifices  let  '*  the  fat  he  the  Lord's.'* 

XL  Tub  prosperity  of  human  life  ls  only  safe  and  blessed  when  the 
SUBSTANCE  OF  IT  IB  CONSECRATED  ON  THE  ALTAR.  Men  becomo  victims  of  their  own 
success  because  they  withhold  the  fat  from  the  Lord,  and  it  becomes  a  curse  to 
them,— R. 

Ver.  5. — "  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt  sacrifice^ 
which  is  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire :  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord."  Notice  the  preparation  thus  made  for  the  acceptance  of  man's 
offering.  There  is  the  altar,  the  fire,  the  wood,  the  burnt  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  tho 
consecrated  fat.    Thus  ch.  yi.  12,  it  is  said,  « the  priest  shall  burn  wood  every  morning 
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at  the  altar,  and  lay  the  burnt  offering  in  order  upon  it ;  and  he  shall  bum  thereon  the 
fat  of  the  peace  offerings."  The  abiding  sacrifice,  on  the  abiding  altar,  with  the  abiding 
fire,  receives  the  occasional  offering  of  the  individual  worshipper.  Here  is  the  great 
truth  of  an  abiding  merit,  an  ever-living  intercession  set  forth. 

I.  God,  by  his  grace,  has  provided  for  us  the  tbue  method  of  BiaHTEOUSKESS  and 
ACCEPTANCE.  1.  The  superiority  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  all  other — because  of  his 
person,  his  active  and  passive  obedience,  his  declared  acceptance  by  his  baptism,  trans- 
figuration, resurrection,  ascension.  2,  The  simple  work  of  faith,  in  laying  the  offering 
on  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  in  attaching  the  imperfect  obedience  of  man  to  the 
infinite  merit  of  Christ  A  peace  offering  in  the  highest  sense  when  we  thus  lay  all 
upon  the  altar  of  the  true  mediation.  The  fire  consuming  denoted  acceptance.  (Jod,  in 
Cnrist,  declares  himself  not  only  well  pleased  in  his  beloved  Son,  but  in  all  ^ho 
spiritually  are  identified  with  him.  The  lesser  burnt  offering  is  absorbed  into  the 
greater  and  abiding  burnt  offering,  our  obedience  in  Christ's. 

II.  Thus  is  set  forth  the  tbue  obdeb  of  the  ethical  life.  The  lesser  sacrifice 
upon  the  greater.  The  peace  offering  on  the  burnt  offering.  1.  Common  mistake  to 
attempt  to  reverse  this  order.  Man  supposes  himself  capable  of  building  up  merit  by 
moral  acts.  Ghod  teaches  him  that  all  ethical  worth  must  rest  upon  religious  complete^ 
ness.  The  relation  between  Grod  and  man  must  be  true  and  perfect,  otherwise  morality 
is  not  real,  but  only  disguised  selfishness.  2.  The  offering  up  of  human  life  in  activity, 
in  suffering,  cannot  be  peace  offering  unless  it  be  religious.  We  want  the  greatest 
motive  to  actuate  and  sustain.  We  seem  to  waste  our  offering  unless  we  can  see  it  in 
its  relation  with  God's  work,  with  a  redeemed  and  renewed  world.  3.  The  sweetness 
of  life  is  a  return  into  our  own  hearts  of  what  the  Lord  hath  found  delightful.  The 
"  siueet  savour  "  of  a  consecrated  obediencepervades  the  whole  existence,  and  makes  it 
fragrant  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Wonderful  transmuting  power  of  religion  in 
giving  value  to  the  apparently  worthless  in  human  character,  and  beauty  to  the  com- 
monest, and  nobleness  to  the  humblest ;  the  whole  garment  of  sanctity  covering  the 
native  imperfections.  Yet  no  sweet  savour  without  fire.  There  must  be  the  reality 
of  a  spiritual  life— the  power  of  God,  not  the  mere  form  and  appearance  of  the 
offering. — ^B. 

Vers.  6 — 16. — Varieties  in  the  offerings^^unity  in  the  tacrijlee.  Whether  from  the 
herd  or  from  the  flock,  an  offering  of  larger  or  smaller  value,  the  same  principle  applies 
— the  unblemijshed  gift,  the  separation  of  the  fat  and  of  the  blood,  the  observance  of 
all  prescribed  order  and  detail 

I.  Here  is  the  tbue  ebligious  libebtt.  Obedience  according  to  ability,  "  doing  the 
will  of  God  from  the  heart."  The  variety  which  is  necessitate  in  God's  children  by 
their  different  capabilities  and  circumstances  is  not  displeasing  to  him.  If  we  cannot 
bring  an  offering  from  the  herd,  then  from  the  flock ;  if  not  a  sheep,  then  a  lamb ;  if 
neither,  then  the  will  for  the  deed.  Yet  all  can  do  something.  *'  Qnto  every  one  of 
us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  and 
1  Cor.  xii.). 

II.  Here  is  the  secret  of  social  peace  and  stbenqth — the  only  true  equality ;  God's 
altar  bringing  together  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  All,  offering  what  they  can  to 
him,  find  out  each  othei^s  nearness  and  worth.  In  the  house  of  God  the  poor  man,  may  be 
a  higher  servant  of  the  sanctuary  than  the  rich.  Society  rests  on  religion  as  its  basis. 
Mistake  of  philosophy,  which  gives  us  not  brotherhood  but  altmism — ^not  family  life  but 
mere  expediency.  The  true  conception  of  a  State  is  every  one  having  a  place,  and  every 
one  in  his  place.  None  but  the  religious  view,  which  makes  the  altar  of  God  the  centre, 
really  effects  this  union  of  the  indi^dual  interest  with  that  qf  the  community.  The 
true  mother  does  not  despise  the  sickly  child.  Philosophy  exalts  the  great  and 
depresses  the  little.  Beligion  humbles  the  great  and  exalts  the  low.  The  revelation  is 
^)  babes.  The  offering  is  accepted  from  the  weakest  hands.  All  are  one  in  Christ. 
The  perfect  Sacrifice  blends  all  together. — R. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  snr  offebino  (chs.  i?.,  v.  1—13).  At 
the  time  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  burnt 
offerings  and  meat  offerings  were  already  in 
existence,  and  had  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  Fall.  A  beginning,  therefore,  is  made 
with  them,  and  the  regulations  of  the  peace 
offerings  naturally  follow,  because  these 
sacrifices  succeed  in  order  to  the  burnt  and 
meat  offerings,  and  because  sacrifices  in 
some  respects  c^  the  same  nature  as  peace 
offerings  had  previously  existed  under  a 
different  name  (cf.  Exod.  x.  25  with  Exod. 
xxiv.  5,  and  see  above  notes  on  ch.  iii.). 
The  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  therefore, 
are  left  to  the  last,  though,  owing  to  their 
meaning,  they  were  always  offered  first  of 
all,  when  sacrifices  of  all  three  kinds  were 
made  together.  They  are  the  means  of  cere- 
monially propitiating  Qod  when  alienated 
firom  his  peopI#,  or  Arom  any  individual 
member  of  it,  by  sin,  which  they  legally 
atone  for.  The  need  of  expiation  is  implied 
and  suggested  by  the  offering  of  the  blood, 
both  in  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  peace 
offering  (oL  Job  L  5).  But  this  was  not 
sufficient;  there  must  be  a  special  sacrifice 
to  teach  this  great  truth  as  its  primary 
lesson.  The  sin  offering  typifies  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cubist  upon  the  cross,  as 
the  great  Sin  Offering  for  mankind,  whereby 
the  wrath  of  God  was  propitiated,  and  an 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  man  was  wrought, 
bringing  about  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man. 

Ver.  2.— If  a  soul  shall  sin.  The  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  in  presenting  a  sin  offering 
differed  according  to  the  position  held  bv 
the  offerer  in  the  state.  If  it  were  the  high 
priest,  he  had  (1)  to  offer  a  young  bull  in 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle ;  (2)  to  place  his 
hand  upon  it ;  (3)  to  kiU  it ;  (4)  to  take  the 
blood  into  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  there  sprinkle  some  of  it  seven  times 
in  the  direction  of  the  vail  that  divided  off 
tlie  holy  of  holies  within  which  the  ark  was 
placed,  and  to  smear  some  of  it  on  the  horns 
of  the  golden  altur  of  incense;  (5)  toiMur 
out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  court  of  the 
tabemade;  C6)  to  bum  all  the  internal  fat 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering:  (7)  to 
carry  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 


animal  outside  the  camp,  and  there  to 
bum  it  If  it  were  the  congregation  that 
made  the  offering,  the  same  conditions  had 
to  be  fulfilled,  except  that  the  elders  of  the 
oongpregation  had  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
animal.  If  it  were  a  ruler,  the .  animal 
offered  was  to  be  a  male  kid,  and  the  priest, 
instead  of  taking  the  blood  into  the  sanctu- 
ary, was  to  smear  it  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  in  the  court.  If  it 
were  an  ordinary  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  animal  was  to  be  a  female  kid,  or 
ewe  lamb,  which  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner;  or  in  some  cases  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin 
offering  (whose  blood  was  all  sprinkled 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  altar),  the  other 
for  a  burnt  offering  (which  was  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering), 
or  even  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour 
(without  oil  or  frankincense),  a  handful  of 
which  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  remainder 
delivered  to  the  priest  for  his  consumption. 
The  moral  lesson  taujp^ht  to  the  Jew  by 
the  sin  offering  was  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  for  an  expiation 
for  it  in  addition  to  penitence.  Mystically 
he  might  see  that,  as  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  could  not  of  its  own  virtue  take  away 
sin,  there  must  be  an  offering,  foreshadowed 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals,  which  should 
be  effectual  as  these  were  symbolicaL  The 
type  is  fulfilled  by  the  atonement  wrought 
by  Christ's  blood  shed  on  the  cross  (see 
Heb.  X.  1—21).  Further,  the  ceremonial 
cleansing  of  the  sinful  Israelite  by  the  sin 
offering  in  the  old  dispensation  foreshadows 
the  effect  of  baptism  in  the  new  disponsation, 
for,  as  Calvin  has  noted  in  his  Commentary, 
"  As  sins  are  now  sacramen  tally  washed  away 
by  baptism,  bo  under  the  Law  also  sacrifices 
were  expiations,  although  in  a  different 
way." 

If  a  ioal  shall  sin  through  ignorance.  The 
expression,  **  through  ignorance*' (^^^^^o^^^)* 
is  intended  to  cover  all  sins  except  those  com- 
mitted "with  a  high  hand,"  or  defiantly, 
whether  the  agent  was  ignorant  that  they 
were  sins  or  was  led  into  them  by  incon- 
siderateness  or  infirmity  (of.  Ps.  xix.  12, 13, 
•*  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins  *').  A 
better  translation  of  bithgagah  would  be  by 
vjant  of  con$iderattony  or  by  inadvertence. 
Our  Lord  could  say,  even  of  those  who 
cmclfied  him,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do ;  "  and  there- 
fore even  for  them  a  sin  offering  mi^ht  be 
made  and  be  accepted.  But  for  deliberate 
and  determined  sin  the  Law  has  no  atone- 
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ment,  do  remedy.  The  worJs,  shall  do 
againflt  any  of  them,  t.«.  against  the  com- 
mandmeDtSf  would  be  better  rendered  shall 
do  any  of  them,  i.e.  the  things  whioh  ought 
not  to  be  done.  There  is  no  exact  apodosis 
to  this  verse ;  it  is  a  general  heading  to  the 
chapter. 

Vers.  3—12.— The  case  of  the  high  priest. 
He  is  designated  the  priest  that  is  anointed, 
in  respect  to  which  title,  see  notes  on  ch.  viii. 
In  case  he  sins  in  his  representative  cha- 
racter, his  sin  is  such  as  to  bring  guilt  on 
the  people  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
translated  aooording  to  the  sin  of  the  people), 
and  a  special  sin  offering  must  therefore  be 
made.  He  is  to  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal  sacrificed,  and  bring  it  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation :  .  .  .  and  sprinkle 
of  the  blood  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary.  And  put 
some  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  sweet  incense.  This  was  a  more  solemn 
method  of  presenting  the  blood  to  the  Lord 
than  that  used  in  the  burnt  offering;  the 
offering  of  the  blood,  which  was  the  vehicle 
of  life,  being  the  chief  feature  in  the  sin 
offering,  as  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
animal  by  the  altar  fire  was  in  the  burnt 
offering.  In  the  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings  the  blood  was  thrown  once  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  (see  ch.  i.  5);  now 
it  is  sprinkled,  in  a  smaller  quantity  each 
time,  but  as  often  as  seven  times  (the  num- 
ber seven  symbolically  representing  com- 
pleteness), before  the  vail  which  shrouded 
the  ark.  The  altar  of  sweet  incense  is  the 
golden  altar,  which  stood  within  the  taber- 
nacle, in  front  of  the  vail.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  ihe  horns  of  the  altar  are  speci- 
ally appointed  to  have  the  blood  placed  on 
them  is  that  they  were  regarded  as  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  altar,  because  they 
were  its  hignest  points,  in  which  its  eleva- 
tion towards  heaven  culminated.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  victim's  blood  is  to  be  poured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
sink  into  the  ground,  because  no  more  of  it 
was  wanted  for  ceremonial  use.  The  internal 
fat  is  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  but  not  actually  upon  the  smoulder- 
ing burnt  sacrifice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
peace  offerings ;  the  sin  offering  preceding 
the  burnt  offering  in  order  of  time,  while 
the^  peace  offering  followed  it.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  animal  is  to  be  carried  with- 
out the  camp  .  .  .  and  be  burnt,  because  its 
flesh  was  at  once  accursed  and  most  holy. 
1 1  was  accursed,  as  having  been  symbolically 
the  vehicle  of  the  sins  laid  upon  it  by  the 
offerer;  therefore  it  must  not  be  consumed 


upon  the  altar  of  God,  but  be  destroyed 
with  fire  outside  the  camp,  typifying  the 
removal  from  God's  kingdom,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  all  that  is  sinful.  But  yet  it 
was  most  holy,  as  its  blood  had  been  taken 
into  the  tabernacle,  and  had  served  as  a 
propitiation ;  therefore,  if  it  had  to  be  burnt, 
it  yet  had  to  be  burnt  solemnly,  reverently, 
and  as  a  ceremonial  act,  in  a  place  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  notices  that  one  of  the 
points  in  which  our  Lord  was  the  antitype 
of  the  sin  offering  was  that  he  **  suffered 
without  the  gi^te,"  **  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  his  own  blood  "  (Heb.  ziii. 
12),  which  was  thus  indicated  to  have  been 
carried  within  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  into 
heaven. 

Vers.  13— 21.— The  case  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. A  nation  may  become  guilty  of 
national  sin  in  different  ways,  according  to 
its  political  constitution :  most  directly,  by 
the  action  of  a  popular  Legislature  passing 
a  decree  such  as  that  of  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly, condemning  the  whole  of  the  Mity- 
lenean  people  to  death  (Thucyd.,  iii.  86), 
or  by  approving  an  act  of  sacrilege  (Mai.  iii. 
9) ;  indirectly,  by  any  complicity  in  or  con- 
doning of  a  sin  done  in  its  name  by  its  rulers. 
The  ritual  of  the  sin  offering  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  high  priest.  The  elders  of 
the  congregation  (according  to  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  twelve  in  number),  acting  for 
the  nation,  lay  their  hands  on  the  victim's 
head,  and  the  high  priest,  as  before,  presents 
the  blood,  by  sprinkling  it  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  even  before  Uie  vail ;  and  putting 
some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  ^e 
altar  whioh  is  before  tiie  Lord,  that  is  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  It  is  added 
that  he  shall  thus  make  an  atonement,  or 
covering  of  sin,  for  them,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  them. 

Vers.  22— 26.— The  case  of  a  ruler  or  noble- 
man. The  clause.  Or  if  his  sin  ..  .  come  to 
his  knowledge,  should  be  rather  translated, 
If  ^haps  his  Hn  come  to  his  hnovoledge. 
He  IS  to  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats,  or  rather  a 
Tie-goat.  The  blood  is  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  tabernacle,  as  in  the  two  previous  cases, 
but  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  which  stood  outside  in  the  court, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  blood  not 
having  been  taken  into  the  tabernacle,  the 
fiesh  is  not  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp, 
but  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  (see  ch.  vi.  26). 

Vers.  27 — 35. — The  case  of  a  common  man. 
He  is  to  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats,  or  rather  a 
she-goat  The  ritual  is  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  case. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 35. — 2%e  sin  offering  signifies  and  ceremonially  efTects  propitiation  and 
expiation.  Its  characteristic  feature,  therefore,  is  the  presentation  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  which  in  this  sacrifice  alone  (when  it  was  offered  for  the  high  priest  or  the 
whole  congregation)  was  carried  into  the  tabernacle  and  solemnly  sprinkled  before  the 
vail  which  covered  Ood's  presence. 

L  Wbbn  it  was  to  bb  offered.  On  certain  solemn  public  occasions,  and  when- 
ever the  conscience  of  an  individual  was  awakened  to  being  out  of  communion  with 
Qod.  The  contraction  of  certain  defilements  and  the  commission  of  certain  sins  ex- 
cluded the  delinquent  from  Gk)d's  people,  and  when  this  had  occurred,  he  might  not  be 
readmitted  until  he  had  brought  a  sin  offering  to  be  offered  in  his  behalf. 

II.  How  IT  WAS  EFFEOTivE.  The  fact  of  Grod's  appointing  it  for  a  certain  end  made 
it  effective  for  that  end ;  but  we  are  allowed  to  see  why  Qod  appointed  it,  and  this  was 
because  it  was  a  shadow  of  the  Great  Atonement  to  be  wrought  for  all  mankind  by  the 
Christian  Sin  Offering  of  the  cross.    For  the  result  of  original  sin  and  the  consequent 

gowth  and  spread  of  wickedness  upon  the  earth  had  separated  between  Qod  and  man. 
ow  were  they  to  be  reconciled?  Christ  became  the  representative  of  sinful  man,  and 
tha  substitute  for  him,  and  in  this  capacity  he  bore  the  penalty  of  sins,  (1)  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  (2)  on  the  cross — thus  restoring  man  to  communion  with  God. 
in.  Things  to  be  noted — 
1.  The  wrath  of  God  against  sin. 
2«  The  love  of  God  towards  sinners. 

3.  The  justice  of  God. 

4.  llie  love  of  Christ  in  his  incarnation. 

5.  The  obedience  of  Christ  in  his  death. 

6.  The  blessed  result  to  man,  namely,  union  and  communion  with  God,  through 
Christ  the  Peace-maker. 

IV.  The  offering  made  once  fob  all.  The  Jewish  offerings  could  be  brought 
again  and  again ;  the  Christian  Sin  Offering  could  be  made  but  once.  There  can  be  no 
repetition  of  it,  no  continuation  of  it ;  but  its  effects  are  always  continuing,  and  appli- 
cable to  all  Christ's  people.  Its  benefits  are  to  be  grasped  and  appropriated,  each  time 
that  they  are  needed,  by  faith.  As  the  Israelite  kid  nis  hand  on  tne  sin  offering,  so 
we  lean  by  faith  on  Christ,  and  may  constantly  plead  the  merits  of  the  offering  which 
cannot  be  renewed.  In  case  we  have  fallen  into  sin,  we  may  not,  like  the  Israelite, 
Inring  our  bullock  for  sacrifice ;  we  cannot  renew  the  Great  Sacrifice  typified  by  the 
bullock's  sacrifice ;  but,  by  repentance  and  by  faith  in  the  atonement  wrought  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  death,  we  can  be  restored. 

V.  Feelings  awakened— 

Thankfulness  for  God's  mercy  in  finding  a  way  of  escape ; 
lliankfulness  for  Christ's  love  in  working  out  man's  salvation ; 
A  blessed  sense  of  peace  resulting  from  the  consciousness  that  the  Great  Atoning 
Sacrifice  has  been  offered. 


HOMIUES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Monemeni/or  the  penitent,  ae  illustrated  in  the  sin  offering.  Ch.  iv. ;  v.  1—13 ;  cf. 
Ps.  xix.  12 ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13,  etc  The  offerings  already  considered,  viz.  the 
burnt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  and  the  peace  offering,  have  respectively  emphasized 
the  ideas  of  personal  consecra4ion,  consecrated  life-work,  91A  fdlowship.  Moreover, 
they  are  to  be  regard^  as  voluntary  offerings,  depending  upon  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
for  their  celebration.  Special  experience  might  impel  an  Isnielite  to  express  his  con- 
secration or  his  fellowship,  and  he  would  then  bring  the  aj^inted  sacrifice. 

But  here  we  come  across  an  offering  which  is  imperative.  The  moment  an  Israelite 
became  convinced  of  sin,  then  he  was  boimd  to  bring  the  offering  prescribed.  Besides, 
the  sin  offering  is  Mosaic  in  its  origin ;  it  had  no  existence,  as  such,  before  the  promul- 
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gation  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai ;  and  consequently  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  rule  for 
penitents^  whose  consciences  have  been  educated  in  a  more  thorough  detection  of  sin 
through  the  Law.  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  We  have  at  this  stage,  con- 
sequently, a  perceptible  elevation  of  the  moral  standard. 

I.  The  fibst  lesson  of  the  sin  offkbino  is  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The 
superficial  treatment  of  sin  deals  with  outward  and  conscious  acts,  such  as  trespasses ; 
what  Gk>d  declares  by  his  Law  is  that,  behind  all  conscious  acts  of  the  will,  there  are 
natural  movements  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  for  which,  nevertheless,  we  are 
responsible.  This  important  principle  is  affirmed  by  all  these  minute  regulations  about 
sins  of  ignorance.  The  thoughtful  Israelite  would  see  from  this  that  sin  is  a  much 
wider  and  deeper  thing  than  he  at  first  suspected;  that  the  motions  of  his  personal 
being  are  more  numerous  and  varied  than  he  supposed ;  that  deliberation,  in  fact,  is  not 
essential  to  every  sin,  and  does  not  cover  responsibility.  In  other  words,  he  would  look 
within  and  realize  that  sin  is  a  nature,  working  on,  sometimes  consciously  and  some- 
times imconsciously,  and  that  for  all  its  workings  he  will  be  held  accountable. 

No  more  important  principle  lies  in  the  field  of  self-examination.  Without  it  there 
can  be  no  thorough  treatment  of  sin.  With  it  we  stand  abashed  and  humbled  under 
a  sense  of  the  unknown  sin  as  well  as  of  the  known.  We  cry  with  David,  *'  Who  can 
understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant 
also  from  presumptuous  sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me :  then  shall  I  be 
upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression  "  (Ps.  xix.  12, 13 ;  cL  also 
Shedd's  *  Discourses  and  Essays,'  No.  VI.). 

II*  Sin  varies  in  its  heinousness.  The  Israelite  not  only  recognized  this  whole 
category  of  sins  of  ignorance  marshalled  in  the  Law  before  him;  he  also  saw  a  difference 
of  treatment  in  the  cases  under  review.  A  sin  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  high 
priest  was  made  more  emphatic  than  one  on  the  part  of  a  prince  or  a  private  person. 
Tlie  high  priest's  representative  position  and  character  modified  the  whole  case.  His 
sin  of  omission  or  neglect  became  much  more  serious  than  a  private  individual's  could 
be.  He  was  consequently  directed  to  bring  a  bullock,  the  same  offering  as  for  a  sin 
on  the  part  of  the  collective  people ;  for  his  representative  character  made  him,  so  to 
speak,  a  moral  equivalent  to  them.  While,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  recognize  sin  as  a 
nature,  we  must  also  remember  that  Gk)d  does  not  treat  sin  in  the  mass,  but  discrimi- 
nates between  the  more  or  less  guilty.  In  his  morality  there  are  the  most  delicate 
appreciations  and  adjustments.  Penitence  must  likewise  be  discriminating  as  well  as 
profound.  Self-examination  may  be  a  most  humiliating  and  disappointing  process,  but 
we  should  weigh  the  relations  ox  our  faults  and  sins  when  we  discover  them  and  deal 
faithfully  with  ourselves. 

III.  Yet  all  sinners  abb  placed  within  reach  op  an  appropriate  atonement. 
The  high  priest  and  the  collective  jpeople,  the  prince  and  one  of  the  conmion  people, 
each  and  all  had  their  prescribed  offering  and  guaranteed  atonement.  And  when 
people  proved  so  poor  that  they  could  not  offer  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  they 
were  directed  to  bring  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  with  which  the  priest  would  make  atone- 
ment. And  as  for  this  atonement,  it  is  in  all  cases  secured  by  the  surrender  of  life. 
Even  the  ephah  of  flour  conveyed  this  idea,  for  the  gemi  is  hopelessly  sacrificed  in  its 
manufacture.  The  one  idea  binding  the  various  sacrifices  together  is  the  surrender  of 
life.  That  this  idea  is  to  be  attributed  to  substances  in  the  v^etable  kingdom  as  well 
as  the  animal,  is  evident  from  John  xii.  24,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a 
com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidoth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit." 

And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  atonement  of  which  these  sin  offerings  were 
types  is  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  "  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ^  (Heb. 
ix.  28;  also  vers.  11 — 14).  In  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  this  most  appropriate 
atonement  is  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  sinner  is  excluded  from  the  possioilily 
of  atonement  except  through  his  own  self-will. 

IV.  The  reconciliation  with  the  penitent,  which  atonement  secures,  is  a 
MATTER  OF  DEK?  DELIGHT  TO  GoD.  For  not  ouly  is  thc  blood  of  the  sacrifice  accepted 
at  the  appropriate  spot,  whether  vail  and  altar  of  incense,  or  the  brazen  altar  only, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  penitent ;  but  there  is  liesides  an  acceptance  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  animal  upon  the  altar,  indicating  that  Qod  is  delighted  with  the 
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accomplished  atonement.  It  was,  so  far  as  God  was  concerned,  as  much  a  feast  as  the 
peace  oflfering.  It  expressed,  consequently,  that  God  was  delighted  beyond  all  our  con- 
ception with  the  reconciliation. 

It  is  well  to  make  this  idea  always  emphatic.  Our  blinded  souls  are  ready  to  imagine 
that  we  are  more  anxious  for  reconciliation,  and  would  be  more  delighted  with  it  when 
it  came,  than  God  can  be.  The  truth,  however,  is  all  the  other  way.  The  reconciliation 
begins  with  God,  the  atonement  is  due  to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  over  the  actual 
consummation  he  rejoices  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

V.  The  beconciliation  is  also  meant  to  be  a  feast  of  delight  to  all  God's 

SERVANTS  who  ARE  INSTRUMENTAL  IN  BRINGING  IT  ABOUT.      For  WC  mUSt  UOtice  that, 

in  the  cases  where  the  priests  are  not  penitents  themselves,  but  mediators,  they  are 
allowed  to  make  a  feast  of  what  is  left  after  the  best  portions  are  dedicated  to  God.  Of 
course,  when  they  are  penitents,  as  in  the  case  of  a  personal  or  a  congregational  sin,  the 
carcase  is  to  be  considered  too  holy  for  the  priests  to  partake  of  it ;  hence  it  is  disposed 
of  in  its  entirety  in  a  dean  place  beyond  the  camp.  This  was  the  solemn  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  whole  carcase.  But  in  the  other  cases  the  priests  were  directed  to  feast 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  offering,  as  those  bearing  atonement.  So  far  they  enjoyed 
what  was  their  lot  in  the  peace  offering.  As  a  feast,  and  not  a  lugubrious  fast,  it 
surely  was  intended  to  indicate  their  personal  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  reconciliation 
they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 

Luke  XV.  presents  the  joy  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  angels  over  returning  penitents. 
It  is  this  spirit  we  should  cultivate.  It  will  require,  of  course,  much  personal  dealing 
with  souls,  but  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble  to  be  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  peace 
with  GhxL,  and  to  the  joy  that  results  therefrom. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1,  9, — UnintentumcU  transgression.  God  is  the  source  of  authority  and  law. 
From  him  instructions  emanate.  His  words  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  people. 
Like  unto  Moses,  ministers  and  teachers  receive  truth  not  to  secrete  it  in  their  own 
breasts,  but  to  impart  it  for  the  guidance  of  those  imder  their  charge.  "  The  Lord 
spake,  .  .  .  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  May  we  listen  carefully,  lest  the 
utterances  of  the  "  still  small  voice "  should  be  misheard,  and  the  counsels  intended 
for  comfort  and  direction  prove  a  false  light,  speeding  the  imconscious  traveller  to  the 
very  pitfeUs  he  was  to  avoid. 

I.  The  UNTVEBSALITY  OF  TBAN8GRE86I0N.  Provision  is  announced  for  cases  of  sin, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  commission  by  all  classes  is  thus  shown.  1.  The  ordinary 
citizen  may  err ;  one  of  "  the  people  of  the  land"  (see  ver.  27).  Poverty  and  obscurity  are 
not  safeguards  against  unrighteous  acts.  2.  The  man  of  rank,  the  '*  ruler  "  (ver.  22^  or 
prince,  is  liable  to  sin.  Honour  and  responsibility  do  not  guarantee  or  produce  im- 
munity from  transgression.  3.  The  whole  congregation  (ver.  13)  is  not  exempt,  for  col- 
lective wisdom  and  might  are  not  effectual  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  unlawful 
desire  and  action.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  safety  is  often  thought  to  lie,  but  the 
"  people  "  may  do  wickedly  as  well  as  an  individual  This  was  exemplified  at  Moimt 
Sinai  and  Baal-peor,  and  modem  instances  abound.  Even — L  The  man  specially  con-^ 
secrated  to  holy  service,  the  "anointed  priest"  (ver.  3),  may  incur  guilt  and  bring 
punishment  upon  the  people.  How  cautious  we  should  be !  What  searching  of  our- 
selves with  the  candle  of  the  Lord ;  what  prayer  for  knowledge  and  strength  should  dis- 
tinguish us  all  I 

II.  The  P088IBIL1TT  OF  UNINTENTIONAL  TRANSGRESSION.  A  distinction  IS  intimated 
between  sin  that  arises  from  mistake  ("  ignorance,"  ver.  2),  that  is  at  first  "  hid  "  from 
perception  and  afterwards  becomes  known  (vers.  13, 14),  awaking  penitence  and  a  desire 
to  undo  the  wrong  perpetrated,  and  sin  that  is  wilful,  committed  with  a  high  hand, 
with  an  attitude  of  defiance,  a  sin  against  light  and  knowledge.  Inadvertent  sinning  is 
possible  through  (1^  carelessness  of  behaviour,  heedless  conduct,  acting  without  previous 
deliberation ;  or  (2)  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Law,  failure  in  correct  interpretation,  or 
in  remembering  tne  i»<ecise  precept  at  the  moment ;  or  (3)  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion, 
blinding  the  judgment  and  hurrying  the  will  to  words  and  deeds  afterwards  repented  of. 

IIL  The  guilt  of  such  transgression.  This  is  assumed  by  the  atonement  neces- 
sanr  to  shield  the  doer  from  penalty,  and  by  the  expressions  employed  in  vers.  13,  22, 
and  27.    **  Guilty  "  refers  to  the  consequences  of  sinning,  the  state  of  wrath  into  which 
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the  sinner  enters,  and  the  moral  devastation  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  from  which 
preservation  is  possible  only  through  an  offering.  Learn,  then,  that  ignorance  does  not  of 
itself  excuse  violation  of  Uod's  commands,  but  it  permits  resort  to  such  an  atonement  as 
will  procure  God's  forgiveness.  Paul  said,  **  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly 
and  in  unbelief."  Whereas  if  we  sin  wilfully,  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.  The 
soul  that  doeth  presumptuously  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people. — S.  R.  A. 

Ver.  3. — ^**  Let  him  bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned."  The  cUonement  for 
involuntary  transgression.  The  Book  of  Leviticus  well  repays  careful  perusal  in  days 
when  there  are  many  attempts  made  to  lessen  men's  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin  and  of 
the  neces^ty  of  a  propitiatory  offering.     Its  teachings  are  impressive,  its  pictures  vivid. 

L   Sm  INFLICTS  AN  INJUHT  UPON  TBS  H0LINES8  OF  GK)D,  AND  EXP06E8  MAN  TO  PENAL 

OONSBQUENCES.  The  words  used  to  denote  sin  imply  a  turning  aside  from  the  path 
marked  out,  a  deviation  from  rectitude.  Man  misses  his  way,  goes  astray  like  a  lost 
sheep.  He  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do  (ver.  2),  and  thereby  me  precepts  of  God  are 
slighted  and  God's  honour  is  wounded.  This  cannot  be  permitted  with  impunity. 
The  wrath  of  God,  not  a  base  but  holy  passion,  is  aroused,  and  vengeance  or  holy 
indignation  threatens  to  visit  the  transgressor.  We  think  wrongly  of  our  sinful  acts 
if  we  minimize  their  awful  importance,  or  pay  regard  simply  to  the  injury  done  to  our- 
selves. This  is  the  least  part  The  Supreme  Being  is  concerned,  and  it  is  his  dis- 
pleasure we  have  to  fear,  bin  cuts  at  the  root  of  government,  assails  the  foundations 
of  the  eternal  throne. 

IL  EvEBT  TBANBGBE88I0N  18  BEOOGNiZED  AS  SINFUL,  whether  arising  from  ignorance 
or  wilfulness,  whether  an  act  of  omission  or  commission.  An  atonement  is  insisted 
on  even  for  what  we  deem  the  least  flagrant  derelictions.  Man  is  so  ready  to  extenuate 
his  crimes,  that  God  strips  off  the  veil,  and  exposes  sin  in  all  its  guiltiness,  a  thing  to 
be  loathed  and  shunned  wherever  met,  requiring  purification  on  our  part,  however 
accidentally  we  may  have  come  in  contact  with  it.  That  without  intention  we  trod 
upon  a  venomous  serpent,  does  not  protect  us  irom  its  fangs.  We  shall  need  the  remedy, 
however  the  poison  may  have  been  injected. 

III.  Penitence  and  oonfession  abe  insufficient  to  oblttebatb  the  mehobt  of 
THE  SIN.  To  r^ret  the  act  and  to  express  sorrow  and  to  determine  not  to  offend  again, 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but,  to  wipe  out  the  stain,  blood  must  be  shed.  This  only 
can  whiten  the  defiled  robes.  Sinner,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world !  To  have  the  sin  brought  to  your  knowledge,  so  that  you  take  a  more 
adequate  view  of  its  sinfulness,  to  pour  forth  agonizipg  cries  and  floods  of  tears,  will  not 
obtain  forgiveness,  imless  accompanied  with  the  presentation  to  the  Father  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  Son. 

lY.  Sin  becomes  mobs  conspicuous  and  fab-beaching  when  committed  bt  the 
OCCUPANTS  OF  A  LOFTT  POSITION.  The  high  priest  was  the  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  hence  his  offering  must  equal  in  value  that  presented  by  the  whole  congregation. 
So  likewise  the  sin  of  a  ruler  was  more  visible  than  that  of  a  subject,  and  wrong^  God 
the  more,  and  whilst  a  she-goat  sufficed  for  one  of  the  people,  for  him  only  a  he-goat 
was  allowed.  Not  without  reason  did  the  apostle  exhort  that  intercession  be  made 
**  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  Iniquity  in  high  places  in  the  Church  and 
in  society  causes  the  greatest  scandal,  becomes  most  hurtful  in  its  effects,  and  is  most 
offensive  to  God.  Both  the  animal  offered  and  the  ritual  observed  testified  to  the 
relative  enormity  of  transgressions  by  different  classes.  Between  the  sins  of  each  order 
in  themselves  no  distinction  was  made. 

V.  By  THE    APPOINTED    VICTIM  BECONCILIATION  IB  POSSIBLE    TO    ALL  INADVEBTBNT 

OFFENDEBS.  We  reserve  this  to  the  last,  in  order  that  the  cheeriest  aspect  may  be  upper- 
most. Divest  honour  of  its  consequent  responsibility  we  cannot,  but  we  point  to  the 
ample  provision  for  forgiveness  afforded  to  comfort  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
priest  and  the  layman,  Uie  individual  and  the  nation.  Our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  has 
given  his  life  a  ransom  for  the  many.  He  satisfies  all  claims,  reconciles  us  unto  Qod, 
so  that  our  trespasses  are  not  imputed  unto  us. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  3 — 12.— Bites  essential  to  an  atonement  Who  could  stand  in  the  tabernacle 
court  without  having  imprinted  on  his  mind  the  view  God  takes  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
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the  necessity  for  the  sinner's  deliyerance  from  its  results?  The  yictims  brought  for 
sacrifice^  the  priests  devoted  to  the  sacrificial  work,  the  altars  of  burnt  offering  and 
incense,  the  vail  that  separated  the  holy  from  the  holiest  place — all  these  were  eminently 
calculated  to  deepen  the  Israelites'  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
awfulness  of  violating  his  injunctions.  Neglecting  the  distinctions  enmnerated  in  this 
chapter  according  to  the  rank  occupied  by  the  transgressor,  let  us  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  conditions  enforced  in  a  proper  offering  for  sin. 

I.  Thb  death  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  hand  of  the  offerer  is  placed  on  the 
animal's  head,  and  the  animal's  life  is  surrendered  to  the  will  of  Ood.  "  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  This  tragic  spectacle  attests  forcibly  the  rigour  of 
(rod's  reauirements.  Christ  died  as  our  representative,  so  that  in  him  we  idl  died 
(2  Cor.  v.),  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  his  salvation  place  their  hands  by 
faiUi  upon  him,  believing  that  he  was  '*made  a  curse"  for  them.  Holiness  demands 
an  unblemished  victim  in  each  case.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  man  becoming  his 
own  atonement.    Sin  cannot  expiate  sin. 

XL  The  sPBiNKLiNa  of  the  blood  bt  the  high  pbiest  ufok  the  horns  of  the 
ALTAB.  "  The  blood  is  the  life,"  and  is  in  this  manner  brought  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  Gbd,  symbolized  by  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  court  or  incense  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  horns  represent  the  might  of  the  altar,  so  that  to  smear  them 
with  blood  was  to  carry  the  offering  to  the  place  where  the  acceptance  by  God  of 
offerings  or  praise  culminated.  Sin  dishonours  GK)d,  and  therefore  the  significance  of 
the  offering  for  sin  depends  chiefly  upon  its  presentation  where  God  was  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  his  favour  to  man.  Where  sin  was  most  dishonouring,  as  in  the  event  of 
transgression  by  the  anointed  priest,  the  blood  had  to  be  sprinkled  before  the  vail  that 
covered  the  Shechinah.  By  his  death  Christ  entered  into  heaven,  presenting  his  own 
precious  blood  to  the  Father,  and  now  makes  intercession  as  the  appointed  Mediator. 

IIL  The  poubinq  out  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altab  of  bubnt 
OFFBBiNG.  It  is  Said  that,  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  conduits  were  constructed  to 
drain  the  blood  into  the  valley  of  Eedron ;  in  the  wilderness  it  sufficed  to  let  it  flow 
into  the  earth.  The  life  of  the  animal  was  thus  completely  surrendered  to  God.  Jesus 
gave  himself  up  to  do  the  will  of  God.  His  self-sacrifice  is  the  basis  of  ours.  We  must 
live,  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  him.  He  considered  not  his  time,  words,  works,  as  his  own, 
and  we  must  regard  ourselves  as  devoted  to  the  Father. 

IV.  The  bubnino  of  the  fat.  Thus  God  would  be  glorified  by  the  choicest 
portions,  analogous  to  the  ceremony  enacted  in  connection  with  peace  offerings.  This 
resemblance  seems  designed  to  teach :  1.  That  by  this  sin  offering  agreement  was 
re-established  between  Gk>d  and  man.  2.  And  that  God's  portion  of  the  victim  might 
be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  the  transgression  not  being  on  Gtxl's  side,  but  on  that  of 
man,  who  therefore  is  not  permitted,  as  in  the  peace  offering,  to  eat  his  part  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  feast  '  There  is  thus :  3.  A  reminder  that  but  for  sin  man  too  might 
have  shared  in  the  sacrificial  meal  with  Gk>d,  but  transgression  had  interrupted  the 
communion,  and  deprived  him  of  his  former  privilege.  By  the  obedience  unto  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God  was  glorified,  and  Christ  became  the  ^  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

y.  The  consumption  of  the  cabcase  bt  fibe  outside  the  oahp.  No  part  of 
the  animal  was  food  for  man,  but  the  remainder  was  to  be  carried  to  a  clean  place,  and 
there  burnt.  Every  detail  of  the  ceremony  speaks  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  the 
blesnngs  which  man  thereby  loses,  and  the  need  for  entire  devotion  of  the  victim  that  is 
to  atone  for  sin.  Nothing  must  be  left,  lest  it  should  defile.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Christ  suffered  without  the  gates  of  the  noly  city ;  to  such  a 
death  of  shame  was  he  exposed  in  order  to  bear  our  sins. 

Conclusion.  Beware  of  transgression  I  Behold  the  sternness  of  God  in  dealing  with 
it.  Admire  his  grace  in  furnishing  an  expiation,  and  with  grateful  love  avail  yourselves 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour. — S.  B,  A. 

Vers.  1 — 3, — I7ie  nn  offering  for  the  priest.  The  revelations  contained  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  commencing  with  the  words,  "And  the  Lord  called  unto 
Moses,"  etc.,  appear  to  have  been  dven  at  one  diet,  and  now  we  are  introduced  to  a 
new  series  by  similar  words,  ''And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  etc  The  offerings 
described  in  the  earlier  series,  viz.  the  burnt  offering,  the  moat  offering,  and  the  peace 
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offering,  were  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  patriarchs ;  but  these  now  to  be  described 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Levitical  dispensation.  In  the  verses  more  immediately 
before  us  we  have  to  contemplate— 

I.  The  priest  as  a  sinxeb.  1.  May  he  he  viewed  in  this  character  as  a  type  of  Christ  f 
(1)  He  is  distinguished  as  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed."  Some  suppose  this  determines 
bim  to  be  the  high  priest.  That  the  high  priest  was  a  remarkable  type  of  Christ  there 
can  be  no  question  (Heb.  iii.  1).  (2)  But  Christ  was  sinless.  By  the  miracle  in  his 
birth  he  avoided  original  sin  (Luke  i.  35).  In  his  life  he  "  fulfilled  all  righteousness  " 
(Matt.  iii.  15  ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  vii.  26).  (3)  Yet  so  was  our  sin  laid  to  his  account  that 
he  vicariously  stood  forth  as  the  universal  sinner.  "  The  Lord  made  to  meet  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  6,  margin).  2.  He  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  the 
Christian,  (1)  He  was  not  necessarily  the  high  priest  because  "  anointed."  Aaron's 
sons  were  consecrated  with  Aaron  (ch.  viii.  2).  This  expression  may,  therefore,  simply 
import  that  he  was  a  priest  who  had  come  to  official  years,  and  therefore  had  received 
consecration  (see  ch.  vii.  6,  where  minors  and  females  are  reputed  to  be  "  among  the 
priests  **).  (2)  The  priests  in  general  were  representatives  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  who 
were,  in  consequence,  viewed  as  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Exod.  xix.  6).  (3)  And  they 
typified  the  Christians  (1  Pet.  iL  9).  We  do  not  exercise  our  priesthood  by  proxy,  but 
ourselves  "draw  nigh  unto  GKxi."  This  supplies  a  good  reason  for  their  being 
''anointed,*'  for  " Christians," as  their  name  imports, are  a^winted  ones  (see  2  Cor.  i.21 ; 
Heb.  i.  9;  IJohn  ii.  20,  27). 

II.  The  priest  as  needinq  a  sik  OFFERiNa.  1.  ffis  sin  is  that  of  ignorance,  (1)  The 
case  of  Eli  could  not  be  brought  within  this  statute  (see  1  Sam.  iii.  14).  For  obstinate 
sin  there  is  no  mercy  (see  Numb.  xv.  30,  31 ;  Heb.  x.  26 — 29).  True  Christians  do  not 
wilfully  sin  (see  Matt  xiii.  38 ;  John  viii.  44 ;  1  John  iii.  6 — 10).  Not  all  who  profess 
the  Christian  name  have  a  right  to  the  title.  (2)  There  are  sins  that  are  not  wilful : 
sins  of  surprise ;  sins  of  inattention ;  sins  of  neglect  in  consequence  ((hi.  vi.  1 ; 
Jas.  V.  19,  20).  But  these  are  sins.  (3)  The  sin  offering  is  the  only  remedy  for  these. 
Though  Ignorance  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  exculpation 
(see  1  John  i.  7 — 9).  2.  The  priest  mtist  bring  a  btUlock.  (l)  The  common  people 
may  bring  a  kid  (ver.  28).  Even  a  ruler  may  bring  a  kid  (ver.  23).  But  the  priest 
must  bring  the  larger  animal.  He  has  to  bring  the  same  which  is  offered  for  the  whole 
congregation.  (2)  Much  is  expected  of  professors  of  religion ;  and  more  especially  so 
of  office-bearers  and  ministers.  They  should  have  more  perfect  knowledge  in  that 
which  is  the  principal  business  of  their  life.  They  may,  from  their  position,  more  easily 
misguide  the  people.  The  words  in  the  text  rendered  '*  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  do 
sin  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people,"  some  construe  "If  the  anointed  priest  shall 
lead  the  people  to  sin."  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  *•  blind  leader  of  the  blind  "  (see 
Bom.  ii.  21).  (3)  Conspicuous  men  should  consider  this.  Churchwardens  in  Episcopal 
Churches ;  deacons  in  Congre^tionalist  Churches ;  leaders  in  Methodist  Churches ; 
ministers  in   all;  they  should   watch;  they  should   pray;   they  should  seek   the 

Srayers  of  their  Churches  (Eph.  vi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thcss.  v.  26 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1).— 
.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — ^12. — The  sin  offering  viewed  as  typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  This 
subject  will  be  best  considered  by  citing  some  of  the  more  notable  references  to  it  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Now  Testament. 

I.  It  is  evinced  fkom  Rom.  vni.  3 :  "  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,"  i.e,  by  a  sin  offering  (the  Greek  term  here  used  is  that  by  which  the  LXX.  com- 
monlv  translate  the  Hebrew  for  "sin  offering  "), "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  etc  The 
"flesh"  that  was  "  weak"  here,  we  take  to  be:  1.  Not  our  fallen  nature.  (1)  The 
word  "flesh "is  used  for  this.  It  is  so  used  in  the  connection  of  this  very  passage 
(vers.  4—8  ;  see  also  Gal.  v.  16, 17).  This  circumstance  has  led  expositors  to  accept 
the  term  here  in  that  sense.  (2)  But  as  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  is  the  Law  of  God  weak  through 
our  fallen  nature  ?  Certainly  not.  The  Law  answers  all  God  ever  intended  it  to  answer. 
His  purposes  cannot  be  frustrated.  2.  But  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings.  (1)  These 
were  constitutionally  weak  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  sin.  The  flesh  of  bulls  and 
goats  is  not  "  sinful  flesh."    Therefore  sin  could  not  bo  condemned  in  it.     (2)  This 
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weakness  was  no  frustration  of  Ood's  purposes,  for  he  never  intended  that  sin  should  be 
condemned  in  such  flesh  as  theirs  (Ps.  Ixix.  30,  31 ;  11. 16 ;  Heb.  x.  4).  He  intended 
these  to  foreshadow  something  better,  viz. :  3.  The  Sin  Offering  of  Ccuvary.  (1)  This 
was  made  in  a  human  body.  Being  in  the  **  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; "  there  was  na  con* 
stitutional  weakness  here  (Heb.  x.  5 — 10).  (2)  The  glorious  Person  who  assumed  the 
"likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  was  God's  " own  Son."  Thus  by  virtue  of  his  Divinity  not 
only  has  he  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  but  he  enables  us  to  fulfil  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

n.  It  is  evinced  m  2  Cob.  v.  21 :  "  He  was  made  sin,"  ».e.  a  sin  offering,  "  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  1.  His 
righteousness  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  (1)  Because  he  is  God  himself.  The  Father 
was  in  him.  Whoever  failed  to  discern  the  Father  in  him  did  not  comprehend  him, 
<^d  not  know  him  (John  xiv.  7 — 11).  (2)  He  was  approved  of  GKxi  (Matt;  iii.  17 ; 
xvii.  5).  His  resurrection  placed  this  beyond  question  (Acts  ii.  22 — 24\  2.  This  we 
receive,  hy  imputation,  in  exchange  for  our  sin,  (1)  The  transfer  of  the  sin  was  set 
forth  in  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  of  the  offerer  upon  the  bullock  at  the  altar,  while  it 
was  yet  alive.  The  Jews  give  us  these  as  the  words  uttered  by  the  offerer,  "  I  have 
sinn^ ;  I  have  done  perversely ;  I  have  rebelled,  and  done  Qiere  specifying  men- 
tally or  audibly  the  cause  of  his  offering!  But  I  return  by  repentance  before  thee,  and 
let  this  be  my  expiation."  (2)  The  substitute  is  then  condemned  while  the  offerer  is 
justified.  Not  only  is  he  released  from  the  obligation  to  die,  but  is  taken  into  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  feasts  with  him  upon  the  meat  and  drink  offerings  accompanying 
(Numb.  XV.  24). 

III.  It  is  evinced  in  Heb.  ix.  28 :  **  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin,"  i,e, 
without  a  sin  offering,  "  unto  salvation."  The  allusions  here  are  to  the  sin  offering  of 
the  Law.  The  teaching  is  that,  whereas  at  his  first  advent  he  appeared  in  the  similitude 
of  sinful  flesh  for  the  purposes  foreshadowed  in  the  sin  offering,  when  he  comes  the 
second  time  it  will  be  in  the  glorious  similitude  of  humanity,  in  innocence  and  holiness, 
to  effect  in  us  all  the  glories  destined  to  follow  upon  his  former  meritorious  sufferings 
(1  Pet.  i.  11). 

IV.  It  is  evinced  in  Heb.  xiii.  10 — 13 :  "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is 
brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing 
his  reproach."  1.  This  passage,  like  those  already  cited,  asserts  generally  the  fact  that 
the  sin  offering  was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  2.  But  it  also  points  out  the 
tyjpical  import  of  the  burning  of  the  body  in  the  place  of  ashes  without  the  camp. 
What  is  this  place  of  ashes  but  Calvary,  Gk)lgotha,  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  was 
outside  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  ?  3.  It  furthermore  proves  that  the  consumption  of  the 
body  of  the  beasts  in  the  fire,  viz.  after  they  had  been  bled  at  the  side  of  the  altar, 
foreshadowed  the  "  suffering  "  of  Christ.  "  He  suffered  without  the  camp."  This  suffer- 
ing then  being  distinguished  from  that  represented  by  the  bleeding,  it  must  refer  to 
Uiat  agonv  of  soul  which  Jesus  suffered  from  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  against  sin, 
4.  Since  tne  altar  which  supplies  our  Eucharistic  feast  is  that  of  Calvary ;  and  since 
the  priests  under  the  Law  did  not  eat  of  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  which  were  burnt 
without  the  camp,  which  were  types  of  Christ,  those  who  serve  the  tabernacle  have 
no  right  to  eat  of  our  altar.  Therefore  those  who  embrace  Christ  and  rejoice  in  his 
fellowship  must,  in  the  first  place,  renounce  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  (Gal.  ii. 
19—21 ;  iii.  1— 3).-J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  13 — 21. — Sin  offering  for  the  congregation.  The  congregation  of  Israel 
sustained  a  twofold  character,  viz.  a  political  and  an  ecclesiasticaT;  for  it  was  at  once 
a  Nation  and  a  Church.    Here  we  have — 

L  The  sin  of  a  nation.  Ver.  13.  1.  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  concern 
nations,  (1)  Nations  are  constituted  under  the  control  of  his  providence.  We  see 
this  in  the  account  of  their  origin  at  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  6—8).  In  the  teaching  of  prophecy 
(Gen.  ix.  25—27 ;  xvii.  4,  6,  16).    In  the  inspired  review  of  their  history  (Acts  xvii. 
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26).  (2)  GKxl  has  ever  held  nations  responsible  to  him  (Job  xii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  6 ; 
Dan.  IL  21 ;  iv.  32).  (3)  The  Hebrew  nation  more  especially  so.  He  raised  them  up 
in  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  their  fathers.  He  preserved  them  in  Egypt.  He  brought 
them  forth  with  an  outstretched  arm.  He  gave  them  a  code  of  laws  at  Sinai.  He  gave 
them  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  visible  symbol  he  guided  their  government 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20 ;  Rom.  ix.  4,  5).  2.  Therefore  nations  may  8in  against  him,  (1) 
Where  a  law  is  there  may  be  transgression  (1  John  iii.  4).  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  (2)  The  Gentile  nations  sinned  in  throwing  oflf  their 
allegiance  to  the  true  GK)d  and  joining  themselves  to  idok.  They  have  in  consequence 
sunk  into  the  most  abominable  immoralities  (Rom.  i.  21 — 32),  (3)  The  Hebrews 
followed  the  bad  example  of  their  neighbours,  (a)  In  asking  a  king  to  be  like  them  (1 
Sam,  viii.  7,  8).  (6)  In  their  idolatries  (1  Kings  xii,  26—30 ;  2  Kings  xxL  11).  They 
became  demoralized  by  licentiousness  and  violence  (Isa.  L  4), 

II.  The  bin  of  a  Church.  1.  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  concern  Churches. 
(1)  The  Church  of  God  in  the  noblest  sense  is  a  grand  unity  existing  throughout  the 
universe  and  throughout  the  ages.  This  is  the  corporation  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevau  (Matt,  xvL  18).  (2)  This  invisible  Church  has  visible  represen- 
tatives on  this  earth.  The  congregation  of  Israel  was  such  a  representative  (Acts  vii, 
38 ;  collate  Ps,  xxii.  22  with  Heb,  ii,  12).  Now  under  the  gospel  these  representatives 
are  many.  There  is  a  Church  where  two  or  three  are  met  t(^ether  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.    2.  These  Churches  are  responsible  to  Ood.    (1)  They  have  to  maintain  the 


purity  of  fidth  (Titus  iiL  10;  2  John  10;  Jude  3;  Rev.  it  13>  (2)  They  have  to 
maintain  purity  of  discipline,  viz.  by  persuasion,  by  admonition,  and  by  expulsion  of 
incorrigible  offenders.  Excision  in  the  Jewish  Church  was  accompanied  by  the  infliction 
of  death ;  for  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the  Church  were  one  (Exod.  xxxi,  14 ; 
Numb.  XV.  34,  36),  Now  it  means  withdrawment  from  the  companionship  of  the 
offender  (Matt,  xviii.  17 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor,  v. ;  2  Thess,  iil  6, 14 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  5), 
III.  The  offering  for  sin.  1.  Communities  are  punis?ied  in  this  world.  (1) 
This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  is  no  future  resurrection  of  com- 
munities. Disintegration  to  a  community  is  its  utter  extinction.  (2)  Nations  meet 
their  punishment  in  adversities  which  are  ordered  by  Providence.  These  are  the  sword 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9 — 15) ;  the  pestilence  (Deut.  xxviii.  21) ;  the  consequence  is  famine,  and 
wasting,  possibly,  unto  extinction.  Gxxi  stirs  up  one  nation  against  another  to  punish 
its  pride  (Isa.  xii.  2,  26 ;  xlv.  1—4 ;  xlvL  10 ;  Jer.  1.  21—32),  (3)  Churches  have 
their  punishment  in  this  world.  It  may  come  in  the  form  of  spiritual  leanness.  In 
abandonment  to  apostacy  (Isa,  IxvL  3,  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11).  The  candlestick  may  be 
taken  out  of  its  place  (Matt.  xxi.  41 — 43 ;  Rev.  ii.  6).  2.  Punishment  may  be  averted 
by  sacrifice.  (1)  Sacrmces  of  the  Law  were  concerned  with  communities.  The  text 
furnishes  an  example.  The  community  may  be  civil.  It  may  be  ecclesiastical.  When 
sacrifice  is  accepted,  no  pimishment  is  inflicted.  This  is  the  import  of  the  assurance, 
"It  shall  be  forgiven  [them.*'  (2)  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  no  less  concerned  with 
communities.  Churches  feel  it  as  well  as  individuals.  Nations  feel  it  as  well  as 
Churches.  Churches  and  nations  also  should  plead  it  far  more  than  they  do.  3.  There 
is  no  mercy  for  unffid  sin.  (1)  To  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  atonement,  there 
must  be  repentance.  This  was  expressed  when  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  on  behalf 
of  their  constituents,  laid  their  htmds  upon  the  bullock  (see  ver.  16).  The  gospel  of 
this  is  obvious.  (2)  There  must  also  be  faith.  The  futh  expressed  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands  was  carried  further  in  the  sprinkling  of  blood  (see  vers.  16, 18).  The  vail 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  is  our  **  Way  "  to  God,  the  "  Door  "  to  us  into  the  temple  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  vail  set  forth  the 
laying  of  our  sin  upon  him  who  thereby  consecrates  for  us  the  way.  He  also  is  our 
altar  of  incense  upon  whom  the  blood  of  our  guilt  is  laid,  and  by  whose  intercession 
we  are  rendered  acceptable  to  God  (1  Pet.  .ii.  6).  (3)  Judgment  is  reserved  for  the 
obstinate.  When  a  Church  becomes  apostate  and  will  not  repent,  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Judaism,  which  was  removed  amidst  the  slaughter  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Such  will  be  the  doom  of  the  Babylonish  harlot  (Rev.  xviii. 
4 — 8).  And  what  hope  is  there  for  nations  when  they  become  infidel?  If  sins  of 
ignorance  cannot  be  forgiven  without  a  sin  offering,  what  must  be  the  fete  of  com- 
munities guilty  of  presumptuous  sins ! — J.  A.  Bi. 
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Vers.  22 — 36. — The  sin  offering  of  tlie  ruler  and  of  any  of  the  people.  As  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  we  have  lessons  from  the  relation  of  sin  offering  to  communities^ 
here  we  are  reminded— 

L  That  individuals  arb  besfoksible  to  (Jod.  We  have :  1.  The  responsibility  of 
the  ruler,  (1)  Bulers  stand  related  to  subjects.  Their  influence  is  extensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  The  Jews  construe  this  law  to  relate  to  the 
king ;  but  the  term  for  ruler  (lew,  nasi)  is  not  so  restricted  in  Scripture  (see  Numb.  x.  4). 
This  law  was  in  force  400  years  before  there  existed  a  king  in  Israel.  ^2)  As  rulers  of 
subjects  they  stand  related  to  God  (Prov.  viii.  15, 16;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3).  Note :  here 
only,  the  commandment  transgressed  is  said  to  be  the  "  commandment  of  the  Lord  his 
God"  (ver.  22).  This  is  to  remind  him  that  if  he  rules  others,  Gkni  rules  him,  and  will 
call  him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  his  authority.  (3)  The  individual 
is  not  sunk  in  the  office.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  this,  particularly  so  when  they  sit 
in  conclave.  So  far  from  neutralizing,  it  makes  individuality  more  conspicuous,  and 
should  render  it  more  intense.  2.  The  responsibility  of  the  private  person,  (1)  Subjects 
stand  related  to  rulers.  They  have  relative  as  well  as  personal  duties.  They  have 
public  as  well  as  private  interests  and  obligations.  (2)  They  stand  as  subjects  to 
rulers  in  relation  to  God.  This  is  recognized  in  his  laws.  (See  Exod.  xxii.  28 ;  the 
margin  construes  the  term  D^r^K,  rendered  " gods,"  by  "judges.**  Magistrates  are  here 
presented  as  representatives  of  the  Elohim.)*  They  are  to  respect  and  sustain  authority 
in  righteousness  (1  Tim.  vi.  1).  To  pray  for  those  in  authority  (1  Tim.  ii.  1, 2).  (3)  The 
individual  is  not  sunk  in  the  subject.  None  are  too  obscure  to  be  noticed  by  Ck)d ; 
too  insignificant  to  escape  his  inquisition. 

IL  That  sih  OFFSBiNa  is  pbovided  fob  individuals.  1.  It  is  appointed  for  the 
rvier  (vers.  22— 26\  (1)  He  has  to  bring  a  *'  kid  of  the  goats,**  not  a  bullock,  which 
was  required  from  the  priest  and  from  the  congregation.  The  blood  of  the  kid  was  to 
be  sprinkled  simply  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  whereas  the  blood  of 
the  b^lock  was  also  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  vaiL  A  further 
diSerenoe  was  that  whereas  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  offered  for  the  priest  and  for  the 
congregation  were  burnt  without  the  camp,  the  kid  of  the  ruler  was  treated  as  the  peace 
offering.  (2)  These  differences  show  that  the  sin  of  the  ruler,  though  so  heinous  as  not 
to  be  forgiven  without  sacrifice,  was  yet  not  so  heinous  as  that  of  the  priest  More  is 
expected  from  men  of  religious  profession.  Nor  was  the  sin  of  the  ruler  regarded  as  so 
hehious  as  that  of  the  congregation.  "  It  is  bad  when  great  men  give  ill  examples,  but 
worse  when  all  men  follow  them  **  (Matthew  Henry).  2.  It  is  appointed  for  the 
common  person  (vers,  27—35).  (1)  Whereas  the  offering  of  the  ruler  is  defined  to  be 
"  a  kid  of  the  goats,**  that  of  the  private  individual  may  be  either  a  kid  or  a  Iamb.  As 
he  has  more  liberty  in  his  sacrifice,  so  has  he  in  his  conduct  Freedom  is  limited  in 
the  ratio  of  elevation*  The  humble  should  not  be  envious  of  the  great  (2)  The  offer- 
ing of  the  private  person  was  to  be  Skfemdle^  which  was  proper  to  one  having  no  authority ; 
whereas,  and  for  the  opposite  reason,  the  ruler  had  to  bring  a  male,  (3)  These 
differences  go  to  show  that  the  sin  of  a  ruler  is  more  serious  than  that  of  a  conmion 
person.  If  his  privileges  are  greater,  so  are  his  responsibilities.  If  his  position  is 
elevated,  his  infiuanoe,  for  good  or  evil,  \s  proportionately  great. 

III.  That  bin  OFFKBiNa  is  discbponativb.  1,  Am  to  the  nature  of  (he  sin,  (I)  It  is 
for  sin  against  Qod,  It  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  immediately  with  sins  agamst  our 
fellows  or  against  society.  These,  of  course,  may  be  constructively  viewed  as  offenoes 
also  against  God.  If  this  were  more  considered,  men  would  be  more  respectful  to  their 
fellows,  who  are  ^  made  after  the  image  of  Gtxi  '*  (see  Jas.  iu.  9).  (2)  It  is  for  sin  agfidnst 
his  negative  commandments.  This  is  the  teaching  of  vers.  2,  15,  22,  27.  (3)  It  is  for 
sin  ignoranUy  committed  against  them  (see  John  xvL  2,  3 ;  Acts  iiL  17 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8), 
Ignorance  is  no  plea  for  mercy  ijnthout  sacrifice.  It  is  a  plea  for  mercy  with  a  sacrifice 
(see  Luke  xxiii.  34;  1  Tim.  1.  13).  2.  As  to  the  time  of  the  offering,  (1)  «And  is 
guilty,**  viz.  before  Xhe  punishment  of  bis  sin  has  come  upon  him.  If  he  discover  his 
sin  in  time  and  bring  bis  sin  offering,  it  may  avert  that  punishment  Men  should 
never  try  to  hide  their  sins  from  their  own  souls.  On  the  contrary,  they  should 
diligently  seek  to  discover  them.  We  should  plead  the  sin  sacrifice  for  those  we  have 
not  discovered  (see  Ps.  xix.  12;  cxxxix.  23,  24;  1  John  i.  7).  (2^  "Or  if  his  sin, 
wherein  he  hath  sinned,  £ome  to  his  knowledge,**  viz.  by  the  punisomeut  of  it  over* 
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taking  him  (see  2  Sam.  xxxi.  1).  When  calamity  comes  we  must  not  too  readily 
relegate  it  to  the  category  of  mere  physical  sequence,  but  confess  the  hand  of  Ood. 
Timely  sacrifice  may  stay  a  plague  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25\  3.  For  obstinate  infidelity 
there  is  no  mercy,  (1)  This  is  what  Paul,  alluding  to  tne  sin  offering,  calls  wilful  sin 
(Heb.  X.  26).  His  argument  goes  to  show  that  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  the  anti- 
type of  that  offering.  (2)  The  Law  had  no  provision  of  mercy  for  presumptuous  sins, 
whether  the  precept  outraged  were  ne^tive  or  positive  (see  Numb.  xv.  27 — 31).  An 
awM  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  Law  is  described  in  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36.  This 
instance  is  referred  to  by  Paid,  who  goes  on  to  state  that  the  gospel  has  its  correspond- 
ing law  of  extremity,  but  with  a  "  much  sorer  punishment "  (Heb.  x.  28,  29).  If  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  infliction  of  death  unon  the  body,  what 
punishment  can  be  "  much  sorer  "  but  the  "  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  in  hell " 
(Mattx.  28)?-J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  2.— 2%«  mind  of  Ood  respecting  the  sin  qf  man,  '*If  a  soul  shall  sin.'* 
This  chapter  which  treats  of  this  sin  offering,  and  more  especially  these  words  of  the 
second  verse,  may  remind  us— 

I.  That  all  men  have  sikked,  and  abb  otjiltt  before  God.  The  stem  facts  of 
the  case  make  the  words,  *'  If  a  soul  shall  sin,"  equivalent  to  "  When  a  soul  sins.**  The 
succeeding  chapters  provide  for  all  possible  cases,  as  if  it  were  only  too  certain  that  men 
in  every  station  and  in  every  position  would  sin.  So  in  John  we  have,  "  If  any  man 
sin,"  accompanied  by  the  plain  utterance, "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,"  etc.  (1  John  1.  8 ;  ii.  1).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  providing  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  Divine  Legislator  had  to  contemplate  the  moral  certainty  that  all, 
even  those  standing  in  his  immediate  presence  and  engaged  in  his  worship,  would 
fall  into  sin  and  condemnation.  This  significant  provision  is  only  too  well  confirmed 
by :  1.  The  record  of  Hebrew  history.  2.  Other  statements  of  Scripture  (Ps.  xiv.  2,  3 ; 
Bom.  ill.  10, 23  ;  Gal.  iii.  22 ;  1  John  i.  10).  3.  Our  observation  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. 4.  Our  own  conscience :  every  soul  does  sin  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed ;  doing 
those  "  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done  "  (ver.  2),  and  leaving  undone  (not  thought,  not 
spoken,  not  fulfilled)  those  things  God  righteously  requires.  "  The  Gtxi  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  have  we  not  glorified  "  (Dan.  v.  23). 

n.  That  sin  wab  (and  still  may  be)  divided  into  the  pabdonable  and  un- 
pabdonable.  The  words,  '*  If  a  soul  shall  sin,"  are  preparatory  to  the  announcement  of 
Divine  provision  for  pardon.  But  there  is  a  line  drawn  between  sin  and.  sin.  Refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  to  sinning  "  through  ignorance  "  (vers.  2,  13,  22,  27).  This 
is  distinguished  from  "  presumptuous  sin  "  (Numb.  xv.  30, 31 ;  Deut.  xviL  12).  For  the 
one  there  was  pardon ;  for  the  other,  instant  execution.  The  word  "  ignorance  "  was 
not  confined  to  mere  inadvertence ;  it  extended  to  ^s  of  unpremeditated  folly  and 
passion ;  probably  to  all  sins  but  deliberate,  high-handed  rebellion  against  God  and  his 
Law  (ch.  xvi.  21 ;  oomp.  Acts  iiL  17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13).  Pardon  was  provided,  but  there  was 
a  limit  to  the  Divine  mercy ;  there  was  iniquity  for  which  no  sacrifice  availed  (1  Sam. 
iii.  14).  Under  the  gospel  there  is  one  '*  unpardonable  sin,"  the  sin  *'  against  tiie  Holy 
Ghost "  (Matt.  xii.  81,  32).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  this  sin  took  the  special  form  of 
blasphemy  i^ainst  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  our  time  it  resolves  itself  into  a  perdstent  and 
obdurate  resistance  of  his  Divine  influence.  This  necessarily  ends  in  final  impenitence 
and  ultimate  condemnation.  This  one  sin  excepted,  the  mercy  of  Gtxi  in  Christ  Jesus 
extends  (1)  to  the  blackest  crimes ;  (2)  to  the  longest  career  in  wrong-doing ;  (3)  to  the 
guiltiest  disregard  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 

III.  That  God  has  pbovidbd  fob  the  pabdon  of  sin  by  sacbificb.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  which  signifies  sin  is  also  used  for  **  sin  ofiering." 
So  closely,  so  intimately  in  the  will  of  God,  and  hence  in  the  mind  of  man,  were  the 
two  things  connected — sin  and  sacrifice.  All  unpresumptuous  sins  might  be  forgiven, 
but  not  without  shedding  of  blood.  Sin,  in  Grod*s  thought,  means  death,  and  the 
sinner  must  be  made  to  feel  that,  as  such,  he  is  worthy  of  death.  Hence  he  must  bring 
the  animal  from  his  herd  or  flock,  and  it  must  be  slain,  the  guilt  of  the  offerer  having 
been  solemnly  confessed  over,  and  (by  imputation)  formally  conveyed  to  the  victim's 
head.  The  life  of  the  one  for  the  life  of  the  other.  Doubtless  it  sufficed  for  the 
time  and  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  redemption  which  a  guilty  race  needed, 
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and  which  a  God  of  boundless  peace  was  intending  and  was  thus  preparing  to  supply. 
The  sin  oflfering  was  prophetic,  symbolical.  The  blood  of  bulls  could  not  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world ;  only  the  slain  Lamb  of  God  would  avail  for  that  (Heb.  x.  4 ; 
John  i.  29).  But  **  tbe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ; " 
"  If  any  man  sin,  ...  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ...  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world"  (1  Johni.  7;  ii.  1,  2).  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  offering)  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might-  be  made,"  etc.  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  We  learn  from  tiie 
foregoing :  1.  The  one  great  and  deep  want  of  the  world.  We  have  bodies  that  need 
to  1^  clothed,  fed,  etc.,  but  this  is  nothins  to  the  fact  that  we  are  souls  that  have 
Binned,  needing  to  be  forgiven  and  accepted  of  God.  2.  The  inestimable  advantages 
we  now  enjoy.  If  the  Jew  had  great  advantages  over  the  Gentile,  we  are  far  more 
privileged  thfui  he.  There  has  been  offered  for  us ''  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever  ** 
(Heb.  X.  12),  available  for  all  souls,  under  the  heaviest  condemnation,  for  all  time. 
3.  Our  proportionate  guilt  if  we  are  negligent  (Heb.  x,  29). — C. 

Vers.  3,  13,  22,  27. — Oradations  in  guilt.  In  Israel,  as  we  have  seen,  sin  was 
divided  into  Uie  pardonable  and  the  unpardonable— into  "  sins  through  ignorance  "  and 
sins  of  presumption.  But  this  was  not  the  only  distinction.  Of  those  which  might  be 
forgiven  there  were  some  more  serious  than  others,  demanding  variety  in  expiation. 
Special  regulations  were  given  as  to  the  sin  of  the  *'  priest  that  is  anointed  "  (ver.  3), 
the  "  whole  congregation  of  Israel "  (ver.  13),  the  ruler  (ver.  22),  etc.  These  distinc- 
tions teach  us — 

I.  That  special  prtvileoe  cabbies  with  it  feculiab  besponsibilitt.  The  high 
priest,  if  he  sinned,  was  to  bring  a  bullock  without  blemish  (ver.  3),  and  every  detail  of 
the  sin  offering  was  to  be  carefully  observed  in  his  case  (vers.  4,  5,  etc.).  His  trans- 
gression was  accounted  one  of  greater  guilt,  needing  a  more  considerable  sacrifice.  His 
nearer  access  to  GK)d,  his  larger  share  of  sacred  privilege,  made  his  accountability  and 
his  guilt  the  greater.  The  children  of  privil^e  are  the  heirs  of  responsibility ;  the  more 
we  have  from  God,  the  closer  we  are  admitted  to  his  presence,  the  clearer  vision  we 
have  of  his  truth  and  will, — ^the  more  he  expects  from  us,  and  the  more  heinous  will 
be  our  guilt  in  his  sight  if  we  depart  from  his  ways. 

II.  That  the  pbofession  op  piety  cabbies  with  it  incbbase  op  obligation.  The 
high  priest's  enlarged  accountability  was  partly  due  to  the  face  that,  as  high  priest,  he 
professed  to  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  Grod ;  he  was,  in  public  estimation,  the 
first  minister  of  Jehovah ;  he  was  regarded  as  the  holiest  man  in  the  whole  congregation. 
Special  obligation,  therefore,  rested  on  him,  and  any  slight  irregularity  on  his  part  was 
most  serious.  Profession  of  godliness  is  a  good  and  desirable  thin^.  1.  It  is  the  right 
thing :  it  places  us  in  the  position  in  which  we  ought  to  stand ;  it  is  beins  true  to  our- 
selves. 2.  It  is  the  will  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  his  Word  (Matt.  X..32).  3.  It  adds 
to  our  mfluence  on  behalf  of  righteousness  and  wisdom.  4.  It  is  an  additional  security 
against  the  power  of  temptation.  But  it  enhances  responsibili  ty ;  it  increases  obligation. 
For  if,  professing  to  love  and  honour  Christ,  we  do  that  which  he  has  expressly  for- 
bidden, we  bring  his  sacred  cause  into  contempt,  and  '*  make  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.'* 
Bise  to  the  full  height  of  duty,  influence,  privilege,  but  remember  that  on  that  height 
are  some  special  dangers,  and  that  a  fall  therefrom  is  to  be  dreaded  with  holy  fear,  to  be 
shunned  with  devoutest  vigilance. 

IIL  That  influence  oonfebs  added  besponsibility  on  those  who  wield  it. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  sin  of  the  ruler,  **  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,"  etc. 
(vers.  22,  23,  etc.).  A  ruler  enjoys  a  position  of  prominence  and  power;  his  influence 
is  felt  afar.  What  he  does  will  decide,  to  some  considerable  extent,  what  others  will  do. 
He  has  the  peculiar  joy  of  power ;  let  him  remember  that  power  and  responsibility  are 
inseparably  \mited.  Let  ali  those  who  hold  positions  of  influence,  all  whose  judgment 
and  behaviour  are  importantly  affecting  the  convictions  and  character  of  their  fellows, 
realize  that  if  they  sin,  and  thus  encourage  others  in  error  and  transgression,  they  are 
specially  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d. 

IV.  T^T  COMMUNITIES  OF  MEN,  AS  SUCH,  MAY  PALL  INTO  8EBI0U8  CONDEMNATION. 

**  The  whole  congregation  of  Israel "  might  "  sin  through  ignorance ; "  it  might  be  led, 
unwittingly,  into  practices  that  were  forbidden.    In  that  case,  though  men  have  great 
confidence  when  they  err  in  large  companies,  it  would  be  guilty  before  God ;  and  though 
LBvrncus.  p 
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it  might  be  inadvertently  betrayed  into  folly,  it  would  be  condemned  of  him,  and  must 
bring  its  oblation  to  his  altar  (see  Homily  on  "  Collective,"  etc.,  infra), 

V.  That  no  measure  of  obscuritt  will  cloak  sin  from  the  sight  of  GJod.  "If  any 
one  of  the  common  people  sin  through  ignorance,"  etc.  (ver  27,  eta),  he  must  bring  his 
kid  (ver.  28)  or  his  lamb  (ver.  32),  and  the  atoning  blood  must  be  shed.  We  shall  not 
escape  in  the  throng.  In  tlie  hundreds  of  millions  of  fellow-travellers  along  the  path  of 
life,  God  singles  each  of  us  out,  and  marks  our  course,  and  searches  our  soul.  He  esteems 
every  human  child,  however  disregarded  of  men,  to  be  worthy  of  his  watchful  glance ;  is 
displeased  with  each  sinful  deed  or  word,  but  is  ready  to  forgive  when  the  penitent 
seeks  mercy  in  the  appointed  way  (vers.  31,  36). — C. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Collective  guilt  unconsciously  incurred.  "We  learn  from  the  special 
provision  made  for  the  "sin  in  ignorance"  of  "  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel**— 

I.  That,  Though  God  deals  primarily  with  individual  souls,  he  has  direct 
RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNITIES.  Ordinarily,  constantly,  Gk)d  comes  to  the  individual 
soul,  and  says,  *'  Thou  shalt  **  or  "  Thou  shalt  not ;  '*  "  My  Son,'*  do  this  and  live,  etc. 
But  he  has  his  Divine  dealings  with  societies,  with  secular  and  sacred  communities  also ; 
with  (I)  nations,  (2)  Churches,  (3)  families. 

II.  ImT  COMMUNITIES,  AS  SUCH,  MAT  INCUR  HIS  CONDEMNATION.  A  "  wholc  Congre- 
gation," an  entire  people,  may  sin  (ver.  13).  1.  The  nation :  witness  the  Jewish 
people,  again  and  a^in  denounced  and  punished.  2.  The  Church:  witness  the 
Churches  of  (Jalatia  (Epist  to  Gal.),  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  ii.,  iii.).  3.  The 
family. 

III.  That  this  guilt  mat  be  contracted  unconsciouslt.  "  The  thing  be  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  the  assembly  '*  (ver.  13).  1.  The  Jewish  nation, "  through  ignorance,  killed 
the  ftince  of  Life  "  (Acts  iii.  15, 17).  Under  some  of  the  better  and  worthier  emperors 
as  well  as  under  the  viler,  Bome  martyred  the  Christians,  thinking  them  injurious  to 
that  human  race  which  they  were  regenerating.  2.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  uncon- 
sciously fallen,  at  different  times  and  places  into  (1)  error,  (2)  laxity  of  conduct,  (3)  un- 
spirituality  in  worship  and  life,  (4)  inactivity.  3.  Families  fall  into  (1)  undevoutness 
of  habit ;  (2)  unneighbourliness  and  inconsiderateness ;  (3)  ongraoiousneas  of  tone,  and 
unkindness  of  behaviour  in  the  home  circle. 

IV.  That  recognition  of  wrong  must  be  immediatelt  followed  bt  penitence 
and  faith.  When  **  the  sin  was  known,"  the  congregation  was  to  "  offer  a  young 
bullock,"  etc.  (ver.  14).  Let  every  nation.  Church,  society,  family :  1.  Remember  that 
it  is  fallible,  and  may  fall  unconsciously  into  sin.  2.  Headily,  and  with  open  mind, 
receive  expostulation  and  warning  from  others.  3.  Upon  conviction  of  wrong,  resort 
in  penitence  and  faith  to  the  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  of  which  the  sin  offering  was  the 
type. — 0. 

Vers.  11,  12. — Full  acceptance  with  Ood,  The  carrying  away  of  all  the  offered 
animal  (save  that  part  which  had  been  presented  to  God  in  sacrifice)  and  the  burning 
of  it  in  "  a  clean  place  *'  (ver.  12),  was  probably  meant  to  represent  the  full  and  perfect 
acceptance  of  the  offerer  by  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  When  the  victim  had  been  slain 
and  its  blood  outpoured  on  the  altar  and  its  richest  part  accepted  in  sacrifice,  there 
might  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  indication  of  Divine  mercy.  But  one  sign  more  was 
added :  the  animal  which  represented  the  worshipper  having  shed  its  blood,  and  that 
shed  blood  having  been  received  as  an  expiation,  it  became  holy ;  when,  therefore,  its 
flesh  was  not  eaten  by  the  priest  ^ch.  vi.  26)  in  token  of  its  sanctity,  every  part  of  the 
animal  was  solemnly  and  reverently  consumed,  in  "  a  clean  place.**  Nothing  pertaining 
to  that  which  had  become  holy  through  the  shed  blood  should  be  treated  as  an  unholy 
thing.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  we  gain  the  valuable  thought  that  when  sin  has  been 
forgiven  through  faith  in  the  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the  sinner  is  regarded  as 
holy  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  everything  was  thus  done  by  pictorial  representation  to 
express  the  tnought  of  the  fulness  of  Divine  forgiveness,  so  everything  was  stated 
in  explicit  language  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  to  the  same  effect  ^xod.  xxxiv. 
6,  7;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6, 15;  ciii.  8;  cxlv.  8;  Isa.  i.  18;  Iv.  7).  So,  also,  our  Lord,  in  the 
"  prince  of  parables,"  included  everything  that  could  be  introduced — the  robe,  the  ring, 
the  shoes^  the  fiBitted  calf— to  present  in  Uie  strongest  colouring  the  precious  truth  that 
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God  doea  not  grudgingly  or  imperfectly  forgive,  but  that  he  "  ahundantly  pardons.'' 
The  subject  demands  our  consideration  of  two  things — 

L  The  fulness  of  God's  aockptancb.  God's  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  embraces :  1. 
The  entire  forgiveness  of  all  past  sins,  so  that  all  our  numerous  transgressions  of  his 
Law,  both  the  more  heinous  and  the  less  guilty,  are  "  blotted  out "  of  his  "  book  of 
remembrance,*'  and  no  more  regarded  by  him;  and  so  that  all  our  more  numerous 
shortcomings,  our  failure  to  be  and  to  do  that  which  the  heavenly  Father  looked  for 
from  his  children,  are  entirely  forgiven.  2.  The  overlooking  of  our  present  unworthi- 
ness ;  so  that  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  the  imperfection  of  our  penitence,  the 
feebleness  of  our  faith,  the  poverty  of  our  resolution s^  and  our  general  un worthiness  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  "  benign  r^ard."  3.  The  bestowment  of  his  Divine  com- 
placency ;  so  that  he  not  only  "  receives  us  graciously,"  but  "  loves  us  freely  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2,  4).  He  feels  toward  us  the  love  and  the  delight  which  a  father  feels  toward  the 
children  of  his  heart  and  his  home.  But  to  gain  this  inestimable  blessing,  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  have  fulfilled — 

II.  The  conditions  on  which  it  is  bestowed.  These  are  twofold.  Paul  has  ex- 
pressed them  thus :  (1)  repentance  toward  God ;  and  (2)  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Acts  xx.  21).  He  who  inspired  Paul  has  taught  us  the  same  truth  in  his  own 
words  (Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  xxvi.  18).  There  must  be  the  turning  of  the  heart,  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  from  sin  unto  God,  and  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Divine  Teacher,  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  the  rightful  Lord  of  heart  and 
life,  which  be  claims  to  be.— -0. 

Vers.  3,  13,  22,  27. — Access  for  all:  comparison  and  contrast.  In  the  statutes 
of  the  Law  given  in  this  chapter  we  are  reminded,  by  comparison  and  by  contrast, 
of  two  of  the  main  features  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  are  reminded  by  compari- 
son of— 

I.  The  access  that  was  permitted  to  every  Israelite,  and  is  now  granted  to 
US.  No  single  individual  in  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  could  feel  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  go  with  his  offering  '*  before  the  Lord,"  to  seek  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  The 
priest  could  not  think  his  office  stood  in  his  way  (ver.  3);  nor  the  ruler  his  function 
(ver.  22) ;  nor  could  any  humble  son  of  Abraham  suppose  himself  too  obscure  to  find 
attention  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (ver.  27).  Special  and  explicit  legislation  pro- 
vided for  each  case,  and  there  could  not  have  been  one  Hebrew  family  which  did  not 
know  that  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  open  to  all,  and  that  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
every  offender  might  have  his  offering  presented  and  come  "  down  to  his  house  justified." 
Thus  broad,  and  indeed  broader  still,  is  the  permission  to  approach  which  is  granted  in 
the  gospel.  For  not  only  is  the  Christian  sanctuary  open  to  prince  and  people,  to 
minister  and  member,  to  every  class  and  rank,  but  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  neither  male  nor  female ;  every 
distinction  of  every  kind  has  disappeared^  and  is  utterly  unknown.  We  are  reminded 
by  contrast  of — 

n.  That  access  which  was  denied  to  them,  but  which  is  offered  to  its.  The 
ordinary  Jew,  one  of  the  "  common  people,"  could  go  no  further  than  the  "  door  of  the 
tabernacle : "  there  his  entrance  was  barred.  At  that  point  he  had  to  leave  everything 
to  the  officiating  priest;  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  enter  the  holy  place,  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  to  present  any  part  of  the  victim  in  sacrifice; — 
another  must  do  that  in  his  stead.  But  in  Christ  Jesus  we  have :  1.  Access  to  God 
our  Father  in  every  place  (Eph.  ii.  18;  iii.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  16).  2.  Bight  to  plead, 
ourselves,  the  one  Great  Propitiation  for  sin.  3.  Right  to  present  ourselves  and  our 
gifts  on  his  altar  to  God  and  his  service  (Rom.  xiL  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  16).  4.  Access  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xi.  28).  Let  us  try  to  realize  (1)  the  height  of  our  Christian 
privilege,  and  (2)  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  responsibility  we  bear.  From  us  to 
whom  such  full  and  close  access  is  given  will  much  fruit  be  required  to  the  glory  of 
his  Name,  in  the  growth  of  our  own  souls  and  the  salvation  of  others. — C. 

Vers.  1,  2.— 2%6  tin  offering.  The  mjdn  points  in  this  offering  were  these :  L  The 
Law  of  God  is  made  tne  standard  of  righteousness.  II.  Sin  is  offence  against  the 
Law.    III.  Offences  of  ignorance  or  error  involve  guilt ;  that  is,  require  that  the  Law 
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shall  be  honoured  in  view  of  thcnL  IV.  There  is  forgiveness  with  God  for  all  sin, 
Y.  Those  who  are  in  the  most  responsible  position  are  the  most  called  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  their  sin.  VI.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  is  only  through  expiation,  in  recognition  of 
an  atonement.  These  points  embrace  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Consider — 

I.  The  Law  of  God  the  stakdabd  op  bighteousness.  The  sin  which  has  to  be 
expiated  is  "  sin  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord/*  While  distinction  was 
plainly  made  from  the  first  between  the  fundamental  moral  law,  as  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  the  ceremonial  law— still  all  that  was  "  commanded  of  the  Lord^  was  law  to 
Israel — was  to  be  strictly  observed,  involved  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and 
man,  to  violate  which  was  to  be  estranged  from  the  peace  of  God.  The  ceremonial  law, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  appointments,  set 
forth  this  great  truth,  that  the  existence  of  man  in  all  its  extent  was  suoject  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  that  will  as  declared  was  law,  which  must  be  obeyed  at  peril  of  Divine 
displeasure.  So  there  is  still  the  same  subjection  of  man  to  law^  which  is :  1.  The 
law  of  the  heart  or  of  the  inward  man.  2.  The  law  of  ethics,  of  man's  relations  to 
his  fellow-man.  3.  The  law  of  the  religious  life,  of  man's  worship  of  God.  The 
standard  of  righteousness  must  be  applied  in  each  of  these  spheres  of  Law,  which  our 
Lord  shows  by  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he  proclaims  the  will  of  God  to  be 
holiness  in  all  these  respects—yovcr^y  and  purity  of  heart,  love  to  neighbours,  sincerity 
and  devotion  in  the  worship  of  Qod,  Against  the  Law  any  offence  is  sin.  Therefore, 
as  the  gospel  was  a  new  proclamation  of  the  Law,  so  was  it  a  new  revelation  of  sin ;  fur 
Christ,  by  the  Spirit,  came  to  "  convince  the  world  of  sin,"  by  revealing  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

II.  Sin  is  offence  against  the  Law.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  was  the  fellowship  of  God  and  man — the  true  blessedness  of  human  existence. 
The  Law  was  a  setting  out  of  the  boundaries  of  that  ground  of  fellowship  where  alone 
God  and  man  could  meet  together.  Whether  it  was  civil  law,  or  moral  law,  or  cere- 
monial law,  the  same  twofold  reference  was  in  each  to  the  will  of  God  as  Creator,  King,. 
H^eemer,  to  the  trustful  subjection  of  man  to  Divine  authority.  An  offence  against 
Law  in  this  wide  sense  of  the  word  must  include  not  only  a  deliberate  setting  up  of  the 
will  of  ihe  creature  against  the  Creator  as  in  immorality  or  intentional  disobedience  of 
any  kind,  but  anything  in  the  conduct  which  hinders  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purposes,  anything  which  opposes  the  Law  as  an  active  principle.  We  recognize  the 
same  universality  of  ^sanction  to  law  in  that  inevitableness  which  we  attach  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  whether  physical  or  social.  They  work  out  their  results  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  society,  apart  from  all  respect  of  persons.  The  good  man  violating 
a  law  of  nature  must  suffer  the  consequences.  Not  because  he  is  punished  by  the  God 
of  providence,  but  because  he  has  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  great  chariot  of  the 
world's  onward  progress,  and  has  become  so  far  an  offence  and  a  stumbling-block,  which 
must  be  treated  as  such.  It  was  a  grand  advance  in  revelation  that  all  human  life  was 
regarded  as  based  upon  law,  and  all  law  was  declared  to  be  God's  Law.  Therefore,  all 
rightness,  all  happiness,  both  positive  and  negative,  must  be  from  God,  the  fruit  of  a 
living  fellowship  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

III.  Extension  of  guilt  to  offences  of  ignobance  and  ebbor.  The  word  rendered 
ignorance  signifies  wandering  from  the  way.  Therefore  the  idea  of  the  offence  is  not  that 
of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Law  itself,  which  would  exclude  the  idea  of  guilt  alto- 
gether, but  rather  that  of  inadvertence,  through  carelessness,  through  human  infirmity 
of  any  kind,  or  through  the  connection  of  our  own  life  with  the  life  of  others.  **  There 
are  many  things  which  man's  conscience  would  pass  over,  many  things  which  might 
escape  man's  cognizance,  many  things  which  his  heart  might  deem  edl  right,  which 
God  could  not  tolerate;  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  would  interfere  with  man's 
approach  to,  his  worship  of,  and  his  relationship  with  God"  (Macintosh).  Hence  the 
need  of  a  Divine  atonement — for  as  David  prays  we  must  all  pray,  "  Cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults  "  (Ps.  xix.  12).  Now,  the  sin  offering  pointed  to  the  fact  that  such 
secret  faults,  unintentional  violations  of  the  Law,  involved  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
occasions  demanding  that  the  Law  should  be  vindicated  and  honoured  as  truly  as  the 
greatest  offences.  This  has  been  universally  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations  as  a 
natural  principle  of  justice.    The  overt  act  is  abno  before  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  the 
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secret  intention  except  as  it  changes  the  character  of  the  overt  act  The  offence  of  man- 
daughter  embraces  a  large  number  of  cases  where  ignorance  and  error  might  be  pleaded^ 
but  are  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  liability  of  the  offender.  Guilt  is  not  merely  con- 
scions  or  subjective  liability  to  punishment,  but  objective  liability  as  well.  Thus  is  the 
conscience  of  man  enlightened  and  its  power  enlarged  by  the  revelation  of  God.  As 
Adam  knew  his  sin  much  more  clearly  when  God  had  called  him  into  colloquy,  so  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  a  quickening  of  it,  a  setting  up  of  the 
Divine  mirror  before  man,  that  he  might  know  himself.  See  this  whole  doctrine  of 
guilt  treated  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  vii.,  '*  Sin  by  the  commandment  became  exceeding 
sinful."  *'  I  was  alive  without  the  Law  once^  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin 
iBvived,  and  I  died." 

IV.  ThB  offering  for  8IN  IS  THE  PLEDGE  OF  DlVINB  FORGIVENESS.      The  siu  of  igUO- 

rance  represented  God*s  view  of  sin  as  contrasted  with  man's  view.  Therefore,  as  it  was 
an  atoning  offering,  it  proclaimed  both  the  righteousness  of  Gtxl  as  condemning  all  sin, 
and  the  covenant  mercy  of  God  as  forgiving  ctU  sin.  Man  would  naturally  tako 
account  only  of  known  sins,  but  the  true  peace  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
assurance  of  entire  and  infinite  atonement.  How  different  is  such  a  revelation  of 
mercy  from  any  of  the  heathen  satisfactions  which  were  mere  attempts  to  appease  the 
Divine  wrath  as  a  recognized  danger!  But  dangers  are  not  only  seen,  but  unseen.  In 
the  case  of  natural  laws,  how  often  we  find  that  we  have  broken  them  when  we  knew 
not!  The  true  safety  is  that  which  we  know  is  not  onlv  partial  and  probable,  but 
absolutely  secured  against  all  possible  contingencies.  Qoa's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts.    He  invited  us  to  hide  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

V.  Responsibility  in  proportion  to#privileoe.  The  priest  represented  the  people. 
The  congregation  was  the  nation  in  its  collective  capacity,  therefore  it  represented  not 
only  the  individuals  as  sinners,  but  the  special  relation  of  the  community  to  Jehovah 
as  the  body  to  the  head.  The  official  position  of  the  high  priest  was  one  of  peculiar 
dignity  and  solemnity,  therefore  the  sin  of  the  individual  in  his  case  was  more  than 
his  own  sin — it  was  the  violation  of  that  larger  relation  in  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
stood  to  their  God.  All  superior  knowledge,  all  elevation  of  office  and  vocation,  all 
representation,  carries  with  it  special  responsibility.  Those  who  are  ministers  of  God 
must  feel  their  sins  as  heavier  burdens,  requiring  to  be  put  away  by  special  acknowledg- 
ment, by  extraordinary  effort  There  are  sins  which  none  but  the  high  priest  and  the 
congregation  could  commit.  So  there  are  sins  of  official  life  and  sins  of  Church  life, 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  because  they  are  less  upon  the  individual  conscience  than 
our  own  personal  sins ;  but  (Jod  shows  us  by  the  regulations  of  his  Law,  that  we  must 
hate  them  and  avoid  them  and  seek  their  forgiveness,  even  as  though  they  were 
deliberate  and  individual  offences.  How  often  men  have  done,  in  the  name  of  their 
religious  system  or  in  their  official  capacity,  what,  if  it  had  been  ascribed  to  themselves 
in  their  private  life,  they  would  have  immediately  condemned  1  The  purity  of  Church 
officers  and  of  Church  life  in  general  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  Christianity. 
The  history  of  ecclesiastical  errors  is  a  very  sad  one.  It  was  the  absolute  purity  of  Christ 
which  so  severely  condemned  the  religious  leaders  of  his  time.  They  suffered  their 
consciences  to  be  blinded  by  the  corruption  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived.  They 
did  evil,  thinking  often  that  they  did  God  service.  Yet  the  Church  and  its  rulers  will  be 
judged,  not  by  the  standard  of  its  own  degeneracy,  but  by  the  Law  of  God.  Judgment 
begins  at  the  house  of  God.  There  are  the  most  responsible  men,  there  are  the  greatest 
offences,  and  there  must  be  the  most  exemplary  manifestation  of  Divine  righteousness. 
The  clearing  away  of  sin  from  the  Church  is  the  preparation  for  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  for  the  re-established  relation  between  the  covenant  king  and  his  people,  for  the 
outpoured  blessings  of  the  throne  of  grace. 

vL  The  forgiveness  of  sin,  only  by  expl/ition,  through  atonement.  This  is 
especially  set  forth  by  the  nn  offering,  for  it  represented  the  Divine  demand  of  expiation 
in  cases  where  human  ignorance  or  error  might  be  pleaded  in  excuse  on  man's  side. 
What  we  reauire  is  not  mere  proclamation  of  pardon,  but  a  peace  which  is  settled  on 
eternal  foundations.  So  long  as  there  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner  the  thought 
that  God  is  not  satisfied,  there  must  be  a  barrier  to  fellowship.  The  setting  forth  of 
the  sin  offering  was  a  provision  of  Divine  righteousness  as  the  condition  of  peace.  God 
does  not  overlook  sin  as  that  which  has  excuse  made  for  it ;  he  puts  it  away  as  that 
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which  is  atoned  for.  All  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  especially  the  connection  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  with  the  two  altars — that  of  incense  and  that  of  burnt  offering- 
pointed  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement  which  God  provided.  In  the  antitype, 
the  great  sacrifice  offered  by  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  soul  was  made  an  offering 
for  sin,  we  must  lay  great  stress  on  the  Divine  perfection  of  the  Victim  offered,  his 
coming  forth  from  God,  his  representation  in  himself  of  Divine  righteousness ;  for  Christ 
is  not  a  Saviour  merely  from  individual  transgressions,  but  from  sin  itself  as  an  evil 
principle  at  work  in  the  nature  of  man.  Unless  we  hold  firmly  to  this  atoning  per- 
fection of  Christ,  we  cannot  proclaim  the  regenerating  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
new  life  must  be  founded  in  a  perfect  justification ;  the  same  faith  which  admits  us  into 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  also  admits  us  into  that  fellowship 
and  vital  union  with  the  living  Redeemer,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  life  in 
the  Spirit.  The  Apostle  Peter  (I  Pet.  i.  2)  puts  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  juxtaposition.  They  are  included  in  the 
one  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  whereby  atonement  is  made,  and  the  power  of  an  endless  life  is 
revealed  in  him  who, having  offered  himself  through  the  Spirit  without  spot,  rose  again 
from  the  dead  to  become  the  Captain  of  salvation,  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren^ 
the  second  Adam,  the  man  who  is  made,  by  his  Divine  work,  a  quickening  spirit. 
"  Christ  is  God V  and  '*  ye  are  Christ's."— R, 

Vers.  3 — 12.— T^  Jiighprieafs  lumt  offering.  The  difference  between  the  high  priest's 
offering  and  that  for  the  whole  congregation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  offering  for  an 
offending  ruler  or  any  of  the  common  people  on  the  other,  lay  in  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  the  victim  seven  times  before  th^  Lord,  before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  betokened  the  purifying  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  public  worship  of  the  people  as 
distinguished  from  their  private  and  individual  life.  Trie  different  modes  of  sprinkling 
the  blood  marked  successive  degrees  of  consecration,  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
without  to  the  vail  in  the  sanctuary,  which  especially  represented  Jehovah's  presence. 
The  high  priest  was  an  embodiment  of  the  people's  sanctity  as  a  worshipping  people. 
The  great  truth  taught  is  the  necessity  of  connecting  together  worship  witn  the  revela- 
tion of  Divine  righteousness  and  grace.  The  only  true  religion  is  that  which  rests 
on  the  twofold  basis — God's  provided  atonement  for  sin  ;  man's  futh  and  obedience 
towards  God. 

Show  that  there  is  "iniquity  in  cub  holt  things."  This  was  recognized  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  "  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you."  The  want  of  true  knowledge  renders  the  worshi  p  unacceptable.  But  not  ignorance 
only;  indifference,  heedlessness,  the  superstition  which  proceeds  from  a  corrupt  heart, 
the  falsehood  which  has  grown  up  from  the  root  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  which 
the  individual  man  may  adopt  from  tradition  without  perceiving  its  falsity.  The 
religious  leaders  of  a  people  may  bo  especially  guilty  of  defiling  the  popular  worship. 
The  priest,  by  his  false  theology,  or  his  corrupt  ritual,  or  his  lack  of  spirituality,  may 
involve  the  congregation  in  sin.  In  the  house  of  God  itself  there  may  be  sinful  defect 
of  reverence,  sinful  disorder,  sinful  coldness  and  dulness,  sinful  pride  and  worldliness,  sinful 
wanderings  of  thought  and  self-assertion.  Our  worship  needs  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  our  Great  Sacrifice  before  it  can  be  accepted.  It  is  especially  incumbent  on  the 
religious  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  that  they  be  prominent  in  confessing 
sin,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  more  sanctification,  in  exalting  the  merit  of  Christ  that 
worship  be  presented  through  him. — R. 

Vers.  13 — 21.— 77/e  wJtoIe  congregation  $inner8  through  ignorance.  The  sacrifice  is 
very  similar  to  the  high  priest's.  The  ruling  thought  in  both  cases  is  that  of  sin 
attaching  to  those  who  represent  the  covenant  of  God.  The  people,  whether  as  a  nation 
or  assembly,  or  as  a  house  of  God,  a  worshipping  congregation,  whether  in  its  elders  or 
rulers,  or  in  its  high  priest,  were  in  a  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah ;  therefore  might 
offend  against  that  relation,  and  required  atonement  to  bo  made.  Take  up  the  subject 
of  ncUional  aim, 

I.  A  nation  If  ay  be  guiltt.  1.  Negatively,  violating  the  commandments  of  God. 
Political  unwisdom,  producing  national  disorder,  ignorauce,  division  of  chisses  from  one 
another,  decay  of  commerce,  and  distress.    International  confusion   and  war.     2. 
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PosUivdy  irrdigums.  Growth  of  vices  till  they  become  nationaL  Combinations  of 
great  masses  of  people  to  npbuld  wrong  and  protect  interests  which  impede  the  advance 
of  morality.  Sins  of  rulers  in  dishonest  legislation.  State  interference  with  religious 
liberty.  Spread  of  superstition,  for  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  accountable.  In- 
difference of  the  more  privileged  classes  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
multitudes.    Guilty  leaders  followed. 

II.  National  sins  should  be  nationally  confessed  and  put  away.  While 
there  are  prominent  members  of  the  nation  who  should  set  an  example  of  penitence 
and  sacrifice,  the  whole  people  should  be  summoned  to  a  united  acknowledgment  of 
thdr  position  before  God.  The  national  feist,  if  rightly  conducted,  and  emanating  from 
a  widespread  sense  of  sin,  and  not  from  a  mere  royal  command,  must  be  pleasing  to 
God.  At  such  times  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  not  upon  the  performance  of  external 
rites,  but  upon  the  facts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  people  and  the  gospel  call  to  repent- 
ance and  faith. 

IIL  There  re  a  fobgiveness  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individualb.  "And 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them."  Wo 
cannot  doubt  that  God,  as  a  Moral  Governor,  punishes  nations.  History  proves  that 
there  is  not  a  mere  natural  rise  and  fall  of  great  powers  by  the  working  of  ordinary 
physical,  social,  and  economical  laws ;  but  there  is  an  ordering  of  events,  so  as  to  visit 
national  sins  upon  nations.  Great  illustrations ;  in  France ;  in  United  States  for  slavery ; 
in  our  own  history,  Spanish  Armada-*"  Afl^vit  Beus,  et  dissipantur."  Many  instances, 
of  change  for  the  better  in  afifiairs  of  nations :  France,  Italy,  America,  England  at  the 
Commonwealth.  Preservation  from  impending  evils.  Special  help  in  internal  troubles 
and  international  relations.  We  must  watch  the  will  of  Providence  over  long  periods, 
and  adapt  facts  and  principles  to  one  another.  Testimony  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  Psalms,  to  the  government  of  God  in  nations. — R. 

Vers.  22  —  26.  —  A  ruler  can  sin  through  ignorance^  and  requires  atonement 
I.  Official  position  is  moral  besponsibiuty.  Whether  the  office  be  inherited  or 
appointed,  the  ruler  is  in  a  special  relation  to  God  and  to  the  people.  He  must  jealously 
<};uard  his  office,  and  the  more  exalted  he  is,  the  more  he  should  preserve  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 

II.  The  buleb  should  set  the  example  of  respecting  the  requirements  of  God's  Law. 
If  the  people  see  their  natural  leaders  and  official  superiors  confessing  sin  and  seeking 
atonement,  religious  reverence  and  obedience  will  spread  through  all  classes.  Fearfiil 
curse  of  wicked  rulers.  Those  in  high  positions  should  search  their  lives  and  hearts, 
lest,  by  their  neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  sin  of  any  kind,  they  bring  Divine  displeasure 
on  the  people. 

III.  The  sacrifice  is  not  the  same  for  the  ruler  as  for  the  man.  An  official  position 
IS  not  to  hide  an  individual  and  pebsonal  accountability.  Too  often  sins  are 
committed  in  office,  of  which  men  would  be  ashamed  if  their  own  names  were  con- 
nected with  them.  We  may  distinguish  the  official  from  the  personal,  but  wo  must 
remember  that  God  requires  both  to  be  pure  and  holy. — R. 

Vers.  27 — 35. — The  sins  of  the  common  people.  The  idea  of  the  distinction  is  that 
those  who,  by  their  distance  from  the  sanctuary  and  their  lack  of  education,  are  more 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  offence,  are  less  guilty,  and  therefore  require  a  some- 
what lower  sacrifice.  A  female  kid  or  a  lamb  would  suffice ;  but  the  same  ceremonies 
were  indispensable — the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  touching  of  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  with  blood,  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  the 
fir«  offering  of  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  least  sins,  the  sins  of  the  least 
responsible  people,  the  sins  of  ignorance  and  mere  ceremonial  imcleanness,  were  con- 
nected with  ^e  greatest,  and  the  people  were  reminded  that  all  sin,  as  transgression 
of  the  Law,  must  be  atoned  for,  and  without  atonement  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
Subject — Sins  qf  the  common  people, 

I.  We  are  taught  to  deal  with  them  pitifully,  with  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, with  remembrance  of  their  comparative  lesser  guilt.  Mere  denunciation!!, 
unqualified  condemnation,  injurious.  We  should  teach  people  the  Law  that  they  may 
see  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love,  lest  they  be  blinded  and  hardened  by 
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a  bewildering  confusion  of  conscience  and  despondency.  The  traditional  condemnation 
attached  to  those  sins  to  which  the  masses  are  especially  tempted  might  mislead,  if  not 
modified  by  the  respect  to  antecedents. 

II.  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Scripture  representation — ^all  sin  is  guilt.  The 
attempt  to  uplift  the  lower  classes,  without  the  power  of  atonement,  by  means  of  mere 
moral  or  intellectual  appliances  or  social  influcDces,  must  be  a  failure  in  the  long  run* 
Those  who  make  it  injure  themselves.  Nothing  delivers  them  from  sin  but  the  power 
of  Christ.  Kor  will  it  avail  to  imitate  the  folly  which  "  makes  light  of  sin/*  Cf.  the 
Saviour's  instructions  in  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  viL).  While  we  avoid  censorious- 
ncss  and  uncharitable  iudgment,  we  must  cultivate  a  wise  caution,  lest  we  cast  our 
pearls  before  swine.    The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  our  only  guide  and  strength. 

IIL  The  prescriptions  of  the  Law  varied  according  to  the  opportunity  of  the  offender. 
We  must  SMOOTH  the  way  for  return  to  God.  By  adaptmg  the  commandments  to 
the  capacity  and  opportunity  of  men.  By  teaching  them  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
method,  which  lays  the  chief  stress  on  motive  and  affection,  not  on  mere  external  value 
in  the  gift.  By  sympathy  and  co-operation  helpiug  them  to  find  the  way,  holding 
them  up  in  it  for  a  time,  surrounding  them  with  cheerful  companionship  and  en- 
couraging words. 

IV.  The  common  people  being  thus  marked  out,  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  special 
urgency  upon  the  Christian  Church  in  the  mission  of  the  gospel  to  those  that 
ARE  AFAR  OFF.  We  are  apt  to  think  it  enough  to  care  for  those  in  and  about  the 
temple.  The  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly.  To  the  poor  his  gospel  is  especially 
preached.  If  all  the  sacrifices  typify  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  the  sin  offering 
more  particularly,  the  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  masses  is  thus  set 
forth ;  we  must  present  the  sin  offering,  if  we  would  re«1eem  society  from  its  teeming 
miseries. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


The  sin  OFFSRiKa — continued  (vers.  1 — 
1 3).  The  subject  of  the  next  thirteen  verses 
itt  still  the  sin  offering,  not  the  trespass 
offering,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 
The  first  six  verses  state  three  specifio 
cases  for  which  sin  offerings  are  required, 
and  the  remaining  seven  verses  detail  the 
concessions  made  to  poverty  in  respect  to 
the  offerings  required.  The  cases  are  those 
of  a  witness,  of  one  ceremonially  defiled, 
and  of  one  who  had  sworn  thoughtlessly. 
The  concessions  granted  are  two :  two  turtle- 
doves or  young  pigeons  are  allowed  instead 
of  a  lamb,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  fine  flour,  without  oil  or  frankincense,  is 
allowed  instead  of  the  two  turtle-doves  or 
young  pigeons.  The  latter  oonoession  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  sacrifice  by  its 
means  changes  its  character  from  a  bloody 
to  an  unbloody  offering. 

Ver.  1. — ^The  case  of  a  witness  on  oath. 
If  a  man  hear  the  voioe  of  sweaxing,  that  is, 
if  he  was  one  of  a  number  of  persons  adjured 
to  speak  according  to  the  manner  in  wliich 
oaths  were  administered  in  Jewish  courts  of 
justice  (see  Matt  xxvi.  63;  2  Chron.  xviii  15), 


and  he  did  not  give  evidence  of  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard,  he  had  to  bear  his  iniquity, 
that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  guiltv ;  and  as 
this  was  tfn  offence  which  could  be  atoned 
for  by  a  sacrifice,  he  was  to  offer  as  a  sin 
offering  a  ewe  lamb,  or  a  female  kid,  or  two 
turtle-doves,  or  two  pigeons,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  flour.  This  injunction 
IS  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  approved 
teaching  of  Italian  moral  theologians  of 
paramount  authority  throughout  the  Boman 
Church,  who  maintain  that,  in  case  a  crime 
is  not  Imown  to  otherb,  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  **mav,  nay,  he  is  bound  to,  say 
that  the  accused  has  not  committed  it"  (St 
Alfonso  de*  Liguori,  •  Theol.  Mor.,*  iv.  154). 

Vers.  2,  8. — Two  cases  of  a  man  cere- 
monially defiled.  If  he  had  touched  a  dead 
body  or  any  other  substance  conveying  un- 
cleanness,  and  it  were  hidden  from  him,  that 
is,  if  he  had  done  it  unwittingly,  or  from 
forgetfulness  or  neglect,  had  failed  to  purify 
himself  immediately,  he  must  offer  ms  sin 
offering,  as  above. 

Ver.  4. — The  case  of  a  man  who  had 
neglected  to  fulfil  a  thoughtless  oath.  If 
he  sware  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  that  is, 
to  do  anything  whatever,  f!:ood  or  bad  (see 
Numb.  xxiv.  13),  and  failed  to  fulfil  his 
oath  from  carelessness  or  negligence,  he  too 
must  bring  his  offering,  as  above. 

Vers.  5,  6. — In  the  four  cases  last  men* 
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tioned  there  is  first  to  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  he  ihall  oonfeos  that  he  hath 
liimed  in  that  thing,  and  then  the  ein  offer- 
ing is  to  be  made.  Confession  of  sin  probably 
preceded  or  accompanied  all  sin  offerings. 
The  use  of  the  word  ashamt  translated 
trespasi  offering  in  ver.  6,  and  the  character 
of  the  four  oases  have  led  many  commen- 
ttitors  to  regard  vers.  1 — 13  as  dealing  with 
the  trespass  offering  rather  than  the  sin 
offering.  But  if  thii  were  so,  the  words 
trespass  offering  and  sin  offering  would  be 
used  synonymously  in  this  verse,  which  is 
very  unlikely,  when  they  are  immediately 
afterwards  carefully  distinguished.  It  is 
best  to  render  asham  **for  his  trespass," 
that  is,  in  expiation  of  his  guilt,  as  in  the 
next  verse,  in  place  of  a  trespass  offering. 

Vers.  7— 13.— If  he  he  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb.  8in  offerings  being  not  voluntary 
sacrifices  but  required  of  all  that    were 


guilty,  and  the  four  last-named  cases  being 
of  common  occurrence  amongst  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  two  concessions  are  made  to 
poverty :  two  birds  (one  to  be  offered  with 
the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering,  the  other  with 
that  of  the  burnt  offering),  or  even  somo 
flour  (either  three  pints  and  a  half  or  throo 
quarts  and  a  half,  according  as  we  adopt 
the  larger  or  smaller  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  ephahX  are  allowed  when  the  offerer 
cannot  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  There  is 
thus  typically  set  forth  the  freedom  with 
which  acceptance  through  the  great  pro- 
pitiation is  offered  to  all  without  respect  of 
persons.  The  non-bloody  substitute,  being 
permitted  only  as  an  exception  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor  and  only  in  the  four 
cases  above  specified,  does  not  invalidafe 
the  general  rule  that  without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  i«  no  remission  of  sin. 


H0MILETIC3. 

Ver.  5.— C^/4»ston  of  the  sin  committed  is  required  of  the  man  who  is  allowed  to  offer 
a  sin  offering.  It  is  likewise  required  before  a  trespass  offering  is  accepted,  as  appears 
from  Numb.  y.  6,  7.  ^  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit, 
to  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty,  then  they  shall  confess 
their  sin  that  they  nave  done." 

I.  T&ADinoKAL  FORM  OF  CONFESSION.  "  The  sacHfice  was  80  set,  as  that  the  offerer, 
standing  with  his  face  towards  the  west,  laid  his  two  hands  between  his  horns  and 
confessed  his  sin  over  a  sin  offering  and  his  trespass  over  a  trespass  offering ;  and  his 
confession  was  on  this  wise : '  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  grievously,  I  have  rebelled  and 
done  thus  and  thus ;  but  I  return  by  repentance  before  thee,  and  let  this  be  my  expia- 
tion ' "  (Lightfoot,  •  Temple  Service,'  ch.  viii.).  "  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord ;  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  transgressed,  I  have  rebelled,  I  have  (here  the  person  specified  the  particular  sin 
which  he  had  committed,  and  for  which  he  wanted  expiation);  but  now  I  repent,  and  let 
this  be  my  expiation  "  (Outram,  '  De  Sacrifices,'  L  xv.  9).  That  some  such  form  as 
this  was  used,  according  to  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Jews,  we  may  conclude  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  the  present  passage  in  Leviticus  and  that  in  Kumb.  v.  6,  7. 

IL  This  confession  was  intended  to  spring  from  feelings  of  repentance.  All 
that  could  be  enforced  as  a  common  and  public  discipline  was  the  open  confession  of 
the  sin.  But  no  Israelite  could  have  believed  that  the  confession  would  be  acceptable 
unless  it  proceeded  from  a  penitent  heart.  This  was  left,  as  it  must  be  left,  to  the 
individual  conscience,  but  it  was  suggested  and  morally  demanded  by  the  injunction 
to  confess. 

III.  The  offering  of  the  sin  offering  and  trespass  offering  was  not  therefore 

AN  external  ceremony  ONLY,  BUT  A  SPIRITUAL  PENITENTIAL  ACT.      As  the   offering  of 

the  burnt  offering  implied  the  spiritual  act  of  self-surrender,  and  of  the  meat  offering 
the  spiritual  act  of  submission,  and  of  the  peace  offering  the  spiritual  act  of  holy  joy, 
so  the  offering  of  the  sin  and  trespass  offering  implies  the  spiritual  act  of  repentance. 
None  of  these  sacrifices  perform  their  work  as  opera  qperata,  without  reference  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  offexW's  mind  and  souL 

Vers.  7 — 13.— The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  as  t&CL  offerings  are  specified,  nor  may  thev 
be  multiplied.  They  do  not  differ  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  whicn 
they  are  to  atone  for,  but  according  to  the  means  of  the  offerer.  The  moral  reason  of 
this  was  probably  to  prevent  the  idea  arising  that  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice  might 
compensate  for  the  greater  sin,  and  that  men  might  sin  the  more  if  they  were  willing 
lo  pay  for  it  by  more  sacrifices.    The  difference  in  the  sacrifice  appointed  for  each  class 
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might  serve  to  point  oat  that  a  sin  is  greater  in  a  man  of  prominent  position  than  in  a 
man  of  less  influence,  owing  to  its  effects  upon  a  larger  circle.  The  concession  made  to 
the  poor  shows  that  none  are  to  be  shut  out  from  communion  with  God  for  their  want 
of  worldly  means.  The  expiation  must  be  made,  that  the  sinner  may  recover  his 
covenant  relations  with  Ood;  but  it  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  that  none  shall  be 
prevented  from  making  it  by  their  poverty.  Here  then  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  dispensation.  '*  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  nath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milic  without  money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  i.).  '*  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely  "  (Rev.  zxa.  17). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.! — IZ.—GuiU  removed.  The  Psalmist  cried  out,  "Who  can  understand  his 
errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  To  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  sin 
may  be  committed,  and  to  try  to  deepen  our  sense  of  its  flacrancy,  is  not  a  pleasant 
employment,  but  it  is  highly  necessary.  And,  blessed  be  Grod  1  a  rainbow  of  cheerful 
hope  spans  the  dark  cloud  of  transgression;  the  same  page  that  speaks  of  sin  tells  also 
of  forgiveness. 

I.  This  chapter  reminds  the  Israelites  of  several  ways  in  which,  without  having  been 
resolutely  determined  upon,  sin  might  result.  Through  silence  and  concealment  of 
knowledge  ^ver.  1\  through  defilement  by  contact  with  uncleanness  of  man  or  beast 
(ver.  2),  or  tnrough  rash  declarations  (ver.  4),  it  was  possible  inadvertently  to  transgress 
the  laws  of  God.  Sin  assumes  mant  forms.  It  may  be  of  the  voice  or  the  finger,  by 
word  or  deed.  It  may  be  by  forcible  repression  of  the  truth  or  by  careless  voluble 
utterance.  It  may  be  incurred  in  connection  with  the  noblest  or  the  lowest  parts  of 
God's  creation.  This  thought  ihoxdd  beget  constant  watchfulness  in  speaking  and 
acting.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  preserving  ourselves  from  contamination  with  evil. 
**  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  need  lest  he  fall.''  The  abolition  by  the 
gospel  of  ceremonial  restrictions  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  strictness  of 
the  universally  obligatory  precepts,  making  them  more  searching  in  character.  Our 
Lord  taught  that  there  may  be  adultery  in  a  look,  murder  in  a  thought 

II.  We  find  one  law  applicable  to  these  different  cases,  one  sentence  pronounced,  one 
ordinance  appointed.  The  importakt  pact  common  to  all  forms  or  sin  is  that  they 
INVOLVE  the  offender  IN  GUILT.  About  the  particular  sin  we  need  not  trouble  so 
much  as  about  the  fact  of  transgression  and  consequent  demerit.  "  He  shall  bear  his 
iniquity"  (ver.  1).  "He  shall  be  unclean  and  guilty**  (ver.  2).  Jehovah  can  no 
longer  look  upon  his  subject  with  favour ;  sin  places  him  under  a  cloud,  mars  him  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Only  ignorance  can  keep  a  man  at  ease  under  such  circumstances.  The 
awakened  soul  exclaims, "  I  have  sinned :  for  I  have  transgressed  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.**  The  peace  of  the  wicked  is  like  the  calm  that  often  precedes  the  tempest. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  Word  of  Gtod.  to  convince  the  ungodly  of  their  hard  speeches  and 
ungodly  deeds,  and  the  question  the  preacher  loves  to  hear  is  that  which  shows  that 
the  arrow  has  reached  its  mark,  when  the  agonized  sinner  inquires,  *'  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?" 

III.  "  By  the  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  but  to  leave  the  matter  here  would  be 
to  subject  the  transgressor  to  intolerable  anguish.  There  is  a  twofold  method  of 
EXPIATION,  to  restore  communion  with  (Jod.  There  must  be  confession  of  blameworthi" 
ness,  "I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee."  "He  shall  confess  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  that  thing  "  (ver.  6).  This  acknowledgment  by  the  individual  is  due 
to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  obliterating  the  injury  caused  by 
sin.  The  forces  of  government  have  not  henceforth  to  fear  assault  by  the  criminal ;  once 
arrayed  against  him  in  hostile  phalanx,  they  now  wear  a  milder  look.  The  rebel  har 
voluntarily  put  the  yoke  of  submission  upon  his  neck,  and  this  public  token  goes  far 
to  countervail  the  damage  suffered  by  the  king's  honour.  And,  secondly,  there  must 
be  the  presentation  of  an  atonement  by  the  priest.  The  transgressor  is  not  holy  enough 
to  appease  offended  Deity  himself;  an  unblemished  offering  is  demanded,  which  must  be 
slaughtered  by  God's  servant  and  its  blood  sx)riiikled  upon  the  altar,  and  the  other  rites 
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of  a  sin  oflfering  duly  performed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  acknowledge  and  repent  of  our 
misdeeds;  we  want  a  sin  offering,  the  Lamb  of  God,  so  that  we  can  make  mention 
of  bis  righteousness  and  enjoy  the  atoning  virtue  of  bis  precious  blood.  It  is  not  the 
offender  but  the  priest  who*makes  atonement  (ver.  6).  Apart  from  our  great  High 
Priest,  our  prayers,  confessions,  vows,  and  gifts  are  of  no  avail,  "No  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me.** 

IV.  Either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons,  or  a  homer  of  fine  flour 
would  be  accepted  as  a  'propitiatory  offering.  Ko  CI4ASS  of  the  commqnity  is  de- 
barred FROM  AN  ATONEKEKT  BT  LACK  OF  MEANS.  Bcgard  Is  here  paid  to  the  resources 
of  the  humblest  ranks.  The  same  erd  is  attained  under  the  gospel  bv  providing  a 
¥^y  of  salvation  accessible  to  all,  suited  to  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  men  of 
substance  and  the  poor.  And  in  each  case  the  forgiveness  is  complete,  "  It  shall  be 
forgiven  him.*'  The  deed  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  its  consequences  may  be  averted. 
God  treats  the  believer  as  if  he  had  never  sinned ;  his  iniauities  are  cast  behind  the 
back  of  Deity  and  remembered  no  more.  Fears  are  banished,  fellowship  is  resumed. 
With  every  subsequent  transgression  the  same  course  must  be  adopted.  Whilst  in  the 
world  stains  are  frequent,  and  frequent  must  be  our  resort  to  the  crimson  tide  that  fiows 
from  the  cross  of  Christ.  What  unity  of  plan  and  procedure  is  visible  in  the  Law  and 
the  gospel  I — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — The  trespass  offering,  Tbis  was  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  sin 
offering.  Julius  Bate  translates  the  word  (Dr«,  asham)  •*  guilt  offering."  Possibly 
the  "sin  offering**  and  the  "burnt  offering"  may  be  here  comprehend^  under  the 
general  expression,  "  trespass  offering  "  (see  ver.  7).  We  have  here  brought  under  oiu: 
notice— 

I.  Examples  of  the  trespass.  Vers.  1 — i.  Taken  in  order  these  are :  1.  Conceal-^ 
ing  the  truth  when  adjured,  (1)  The  Hebrew  law  recognized  a  power  of  adjuration. 
This  is  assumed  in  the  words  "  And  if  a  soul  sin,"  etc.  (ver.  1\  'J'he  adjuration  in 
such  a  case  is  called  the  "oath  of  the  Lord**  (see  Exod.  xxii.  11).  Paul  refers  to  this 
law  when  he  says,  "An  oath  for  confirmation  is  the  end  of  all  strife"  (Heb.  vi.  16). 
(2)  The  Hebrew  history  furnishes  notable  examples  of  adjuration.  Saul,  pursuing  tho 
Philistines,  "  adjured  the  people,  saying.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  foi>d  until  the 
evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24).  Caiaphas  said  to 
Jesus,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  me  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt,  xxvi,  63).  (3)  To  conceal  the  truth  when  adjured  was  a  crime 
meriting  death.  Achan  and  his  family  perished  in  the  valley  of  Achor  for  his  crime 
in  concealing  the  "  accursed  thing  **  (see  Josh.  vi.  17 — 19 ;  vii.  11, 23 — 26V  Jonathan, 
in  unwittingly  trespassing  in  the  adjuration  of  Saul,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  43),  2.  Touching  an  unclean  thing,  (1)  The  law  of  the  case  was  that 
whoever  touched  any  unclean  thing,  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal,  a  living  person 
who  was  leprous  or  otherwise  unclean,  or  the  corpse  of  a  man,  became  unclean.  The 
purpose  was  to  show  how  scrupulously  we  should  avoid  social  contact  with  those  whose 
influence  would  be  demoralizing  (see  Jas.  iv.  4).  (2)  Beinoj  thus  unclean,  before  he  can 
appear  in  the  sanctuary,  he  must  "  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even," 
viz.  when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  offered.  This  shows  how  we  must  be  purified  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  before  we  can  mingle  in  the  congregation  of  the  heavenly 
temple.  (3)  But  if  a  person  had  inconsiderately  entered  the  sanctuary  unclean,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  polluted,  he  has  trespassed  against  the  Law,  and  is  guilty.  As 
soon  as  be  becomes  aware  of  his  guilt  he  must  bring  a  trespass  offering  or  bear  his  sin. 
3.  Swearing  rashly,  (1)  Ver.  4  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing :  If  a  man  swear  to  do  something  without  knowing  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  evident  that  to  carry  out  his  oath  would  be  evil ;  now  he  is  in  a 
dilemma :  If  ho  i)erform  his  oath  he  is  guilty  of  doing  evil ;  if  he  refrain  he  is  guilty 
of  violating  his  oatli.  (2)  In  either  case,  then,  he  has  to  bring  a  trespass  offering  with 
an  humble  confession  of  his  sin.  If  he  fail  in  this  then  his  guilt  is  upon  him.  The 
lesson  is  that  we  should  be  slow  to  swear,  lest  our  oaths  should  prove  rash  and  involve 
us  in  humiliation  or  ruin. 

II.  Provisions  of  mercy.    1.  Cort/ession  must  he  made.    (1)  Not  of  sin  in  general. 
There  is  comparatively  little  humiliation  in  general  confession.    Individuality  loses 
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itself  in  the  multitude.  (2)  But  in  particular,  "  that  he  hath  sinned  in  this  thing,'' 
Sin  thus  carried  home  humbles  us  into  the  dust.  Such  was  the  confession  of  Achan 
(Josh.  vii.  20),  who,  though  his  sin  was  "  unto  death,"  may  jet  have  found  the  mercy  of 
Uod  to  his  soul.  Such  was  the  confession  of  David  (Ps.  li.  4).  2.  It  must  he  accom- 
panied with  sacrifice.  (1)  "  And  he  shall  bring,"  etc.  (ver.  6).  Here  the  **  trespass 
ufifering "  is  also  called  a  "  sin  offering."  It  is  in  this  case  specified  to  be  '*  a  female 
from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats."  This  was  the  sin  offering  for  any  of  the 
common  people.  The  presumption  therefore  is  that  for  a  ruler  a  male  kid  should  be 
brought  ^r  a  trespass  as  for  a  sin  offering ;  and  for  a  priest,  a  htdlock  (comp.  iv.  4,  23, 
28).  (2)  Confession  without  atonement  will  not  be  accepted.  If  Achan  found  accep- 
tance with  God  in  the  spirit  it  must  have  been  immediately  through  the  atonement  of 
Calvary,  Atonement  without  confession  will  not  avail.  We  have  to  "  work  out  our 
own  salvation ; "  meanwhile  "  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do."  3.  The  poor 
have  special  consideration.  (1)  Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  lamb  may 
bring  either  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  a  brace  of  young  pigeons.  The  alternative  here  ap- 
pears to  be  because  in  cert-ain  seasons  pigeons  in  the  East  are  hard  and  unfit  for  eating. 
Turtle-doves  are  then  very  good,  lliat  must  not  be  given  to  God  which  would  not  1^ 
acceptable  to  man.  (2)  Two  are  specified,  which  are  to  be  thus  disposed  of:  one  is 
offered  for  a  sin  offering,  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering ;  and  they  are  offered  in  this 
order.  The  sin  offering  goes  first  to  make  an  atonement ;  then  follows  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, which  is  a  sacrifice  of  adoration.  Before  we  can  properly  praise  God  we  must  be 
at  peace  with  him.  (3)  Those  so  very  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  oring  a  brace  of  pigeons 
may  bring  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (about  three  quarts)  of  flour.  A  memorial  of  this 
is  burnt  upon  the  altar.  There  must  be  no  oil  in  the  flour  to  render  it  tasteful ;  no 
frankincense  with  it  to  give  it  fragrance :  **  it  is  a  sin  offering,"  and  sin  is  distasteful 
and  odious.    The  remnant  is  the  priest's  as  a  "  meat  offering." 

The  interchanging  of  these  offerings,  sin  and  trespass,  sin  and  burnt,  wn  and  meat, 
shows  how  they  are  intended  to  represent  the  samlB  great  subject  under  its  various 
aspects.  No  one  typical  sacrifice  could  sufficiently  body  forth  all  the  merits  of  that 
blessed  Person  who  '*  made  his  soul  a  (oBfK,  asham)  trespass  offering  "  (Isa.  liiL  10). — 
J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — Fidelity  in  hearing  witness.  The  sinfulness  of  withholding  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law  is  here  formally  and  solemnly  incorporated  in  the  divine  statutes.  We 
may  remind  ourselves — 

I.  That  we  spend  our  life  in  the  sight  op  man  as  well  as  undee  the  eye  op 
GrOD.  That  we  do  everything  in  God's  view  is  a  truth  the  fulness  and  the  greatness  of 
which  we  cannot  exaggerate.  "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  should  be  as  a  frontlet  for  every 
man  to  wear  between  the  eyes  of  his  soul.  But  not  unimportant  is  the  truth  that  we 
act  daily  and  hourly  in  the  sight  of  man.  1.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  deeds  is 
done  obviously  and  consciously  before  man.  2.  Many  that  we  think  are  wrought  in 
secret  are  seen  by  some  unknown  witness.  3.  Many  leave  traces  which  point  unmis- 
takably to  our  agency.  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  Sooner  or  later,  in 
unsuspected  ways,  our  evil  doings  come  under  the  eye  of  human  observation,  and  under 
the  ban  of  human  condemnation. 

II.  T'HAT  it  18  OFTEN  OUR  DUTY  TO  SCREEN  AN  OFFENDER  FROM  PUBLIC  NOTICE.      This 

18  not  in  the  text,  but  it  belongs  to  the  subject.  He  who  would  "  do  what  wrong  and 
sorrow  claim  "  must  sometimes  **  conquer  sin  and  cover  shame."  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  public  justice  does  not  demand  inquiry  and  reprobation,  but  private  considera- 
tion does  call  for  tenderness  and  mercy  (John  viii.  7).  *'  Of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difference  "  (Jude  22). 

III.  That  it  is  often  our  duty  to  bear  witness  against  a  wrono-doer.  1.  It  is 
our  duty  to  God,  for  he  has  ordained  human  justice.  ''The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  Grod "  (Rom.  xlii.  1 — 4).  The  Jewish  judges  had  the  right  to  adjure  a 
witness  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Judge  ("  hear  the  voice  of 
swearing : "  see  1  Kings  viii.  31 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64).  If,  therefore,  under  an  oath  we 
withhold  what  we  know,  we  are  disregarding  a  demand  that  comes  indirectly  and  ulti- 
mately from  God  himself.  2.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  society.  The  commonwealth  of 
which  we  are  members  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  take  our  share  in  the  ncces* 
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sary  conviction  and  punishment  of  crimo.  When  solemnly  summoned  to  state  what  we 
know,  and  especially  when  an  oath  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us,  we  are  not  free  to  keep  hack 
evidence,  but  are  bound  to  disclose  it.  3.  It  may  be  our  duty  to  the  offender  himself. 
For  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  should  bear  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  than  that  he 
should  elude  justice  and  be  encouraged  in  transgression.  4.  It  is  further  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  for  if  we  are  called  on  to  bear  witness,  and  if  we  undertake,  or  are  even  sup- 
posed to  undertake,  to  speak  all  we  know,  and  if  then  we  suppress  important  testimony, 
we  are  consciously  misleading  those  who  hear ;  we  are  not  "  doing  the  truth/'  but  are 
acting  falsely,  and  are  injuring  our  own  soul  thereby. 

IV.  That  negligence  in  such  social  obligations  is  a  sebious  offence  in  the 
SIGHT  of  God.    It  is  tin.    It  is  a  thing  to  be  repented  of  and  to  be  forgiven.— <3. 

Vers.  2,  3. — Shunning  the  impure.  We  naturally  ask.  Why  such  stringent  regula- 
tions as  to  everything  of  man  or  beast  that  was  "  unclean  "  ?    We  may  understand^ 

L  The  explanation  (the  ^bationale)  of  these  bequibehents.  1.  The  two 
main  truths  God  was  teaching  his  people  were  the  divine  unity,  and  purity  of  heart  and 
life.  The  state  of  surrounding  heathendom  made  these  two  lessons  emphatically  and 
particularly  necessary.  2.  God's  method  of  teaching  was  pictorial :  it  was  by  rite, 
symbol,  illustration.  The  world  was  in  its  religious  childhood.  3.  Under  this  method 
bodily  ills  naturally  stood  for  spiritual  evils ;  as  wholeness  of  the  body  stood  for  health 
of  the  soul,  so  the  sickness  of  the  body  answered  to  the  malady  of  the  soul,  and  the  un- 
cleanness  of  the  one  to  the  impurity  of  the  other.  4.  Hence  would  result  the  fact  that 
the  careful  avoidance  of  the  one  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  shunning  of  the 
other.  Associating  the  two  things  so  closely  in  their  minds,  commanded  to  shun  most 
scrupulously  all  bodily  uncleanness,  taught  to  look  at  the  least  defilement  as  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  they  would  necessarily  feel,  with  all  desirable  intensity,  that  every 
moral  and  spiritual  impurity  must  be  most  sensitively  avoided*  Therefore  such  enact- 
ments as  those  of  the  text 

II.  Theib  mobal  significance.  They  say  to  us :  1.  That  we  should  avoid  all  that  is 
Buggestive  of  impurity.  2.  That  we  should  shun  everything  which  can,  in  any  way  or 
in  the  least  degree,  be  communicative  of  spiritual  evil.  3.  That  a  stain  upon  the  soul 
may  be  contracted  without  our  own  knowledge ;  "  if  it  be  hidden  from  him.**  This  may 
be  through  books,  friends,  habits  of  speech.  4.  That  we  should  point  out  to  the  un- 
wary their  danger  or  their  error.  5.  That  on  the  first  intimation  of  error  we  sliould 
penitently  return  on  our  way. — C. 

Ver.  ij'^Redeeming  promises.  The  reference  in  the  text  is  to  inconsiderate  oaths: 
the  hasty  undertaking,  before  God,  to  do  some  act  of  piety  or  kindness  on  the  one  hand 
^swearing  "  to  do  go^  **),  or  of  retribution  and  permissible  punishment  on  the  other 
(swearing  **  to  do  evil ").  It  is  contemplated  that  such  pledges  into  which  the  Divine 
JBeing  is  introduced,  rashly  and  thoughtlessly  taken,  may  be  overlooked  and  remain 
unfulfilled.    We  leam^- 

I.  That  the  fobmal  association  of  the  Divinb  Being  with  ant  act  lends 
TO  it  AN  inviolablb  sacbedness.  That  which  is  done  before  God,  or  with  which 
his  holy  name  is  intentionally  associated,  must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred :  even 
if  done  impulsively  and  without  due  deliberation,  an  obligation  is  thereby  incurred : 
'*  God's  vows  are  upon  us." 

II.  That  it  is  wise  on  obdinabt  occasions  not  to  incub  such  multiplied 
BE8FON8IBILITT.  Better  to  use  the  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay ;  the  simple  affirmation  or 
denial  with  the  lesser  obligation  than  to  strengthen  our  utterance  with  an  oath,  and  so 
run  the  risk  of  more  serious  sin  in  non-fulfilment.  Qdm,  quiet,  nnimpassioned  words 
are  best  for  daily  use.    Beserve  oaths  for  large  occasions. 

III.  That  such  besfonsibility  as  we  do  incub  we  must  belioiously  dischaboe. 
If  we  only  affirm  in  our  own  name,  but  far  more  if  we  introduce  the  Divine  name,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  redeem  our  word.  Negligence,  on  whatever  grounds,  though  it 
be  through  sheer  inadvertence — ^if  "  it  be  hid  "  from  us — b  culpaUe  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Wherefore :  1.  Study  to  avoid  promising  without  a  due  sense  of  the  bond  that  is 
entered  into.  2.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  redeeming  your  word,  for  good  or 
evil.    3.  Make  an  opportunity,  if  one  does  not  soon  offer.    4*  Take  necessary  means  of 
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keeping  the  promise  in  remembrance ;  by  natural,  or  (if  necessary)  by  artificial  means. 
We  may  infer — 
IV.  That  if  special  besponsibility  attaches  to  a  fbomisb  with  which  (jod*8 

NAME  is  associated,  SO    DOES    IT    TO  ONE    IN  CONNECTION  WITH    HIS    CAUSE.      If    We 

cannot  vow,  before  him,  to  do  any  humblest  thing  without  incurring  added  liability, 
neither  can  we  undertake  to  serve  in  the  afTairs  of  his  kingdom  without  similar  obliga- 
tion. •  A  promise  made  to  take  any  post  or  fill  any  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
be  regarded  as  exceptionally  sacred  and  binding ;  neglect  by  inadvertence  is  wrong, 
sin/uL  We  are  bound  to  keep  before  our  mind  and  on  our  heart  anything  with  which 
God's  name  and  cause  are  immediately  connected. — 0. 

Vers.  6 — 13. — Pardon  possible  to  all.  The  requirements  of  the  Law,  as  stated  in 
these  verses,  speak  of  the  possibility  of  pardon  for  every  offender,  if  he  be  willing  to 
submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God.    We  nave — 

I.  Confession  of  bin.  "He  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned "  (ver.  5).  It  is 
believed  that  confession  was  always  required  from  the  offerer  when  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  victim's  head.  It  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; it  is  expressly  enjoined  here.  This  was  not  only  necessary  from  all,  but  possible 
to  all ;  within  every  one's  power :  none  would  be  imable,  and  none  would  be  unwillmg, 
but  the  impenitent  who  were  unprepared  for  pardon. 

IL  An  offebino  which  evebt  one  could  pbebent.  He  that  oould  do  so  waa  to 
bring  a  lamb  or  kid  (ver.  6)  ;  he  that  could  not  might  bring  "  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons"  (ver,  7) ;  if  this  were  beyond  his  means,  he  might  bring  a  portion  of 
"  fine  flour  "  (ver.  11^.  The  costliness  of  the  offering  was  thus  graciously  graduated  to 
the  circumstances  ot  the  offerer.  And  of  so  much  importance  did  it  appear  to  the 
Divine  Legislator  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all^  that  he  allowed 
a  deviation  from  the  otherwise  unalterable  rule  that  there  must  be  the  shedding  of 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  (ch.  xvii.  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  22).  The  very  poor  might 
bring  flour  (ver.  11),  though^  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  import  of 
it,  it  was  spBciaJly  prohibited  to  mix  oil  or  frankincense  with  it  (ver.  11). 

III.  A  PLACE  OF  APPBOACH  OPEN  TO  ALL.  The  transgressor,  convinced  of  his 
error,  was  to  take  his  offering  "  unto  the  Lord,"  by  taking  it  "  to  the  priest."  The 
priest  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  always  approachable ;  never  a  day  when  he 
might  not  be  found. 

IV.  Instbuctions  that  ALL  COULD  UNDEBSTAND.  There  could  be  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  as  to  what  precise  things  were  to  be  done.  What  offering  should  be  presented, 
whither  it  should  be  taken,  what  should  be  done  with  it, — all  this  was  so  explicitly 
and  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Law  (vers.  6 — 12),  that  every  Israelite  who  had  the  burden 
of  conscious  sin  upon  his  soul,  knew  what  he  should  do  that  the  guilt  might  be 
removed,  and  that  he  himself  might  stand  clear  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  gospel  of  Christ  we  have  analogous  but  fuller  advantages.    We  have^ 

1.  Confession  of  sin.  We  must  all  say,  as  we  all  can  say,  *'  Father,  I  have  sinned  ^ 
(Luke  XV.  21).    (See  Rom.  x.  10 ;  John  i.  9.) 

2.  One  Offering  ihat  all  canvlead.  No  need  of  lamb,  or  goat,  or  turtle-dove,  or  even 
the  humble  measure  of  flour.  The  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  land  may  say,  "  Nothing  in 
my  hand  I  bring;**  for  they  have  but  to  plead  the  one  Great  and  All-sufficient 
Sacrifice  that  has  been  presented,  once  for  all  (Rom.  vL  10;  Heb.  ix.  28;  1  Pet  iii. 
18),  and  they  will  find  mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  richest  can  do  no  more ;  the  poorest 
need  do  no  less. 

3.  An  open  throne  of  grace.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  we  have  boldness  and  access 
with  confidence  "  (Eph.  iiL  11, 12).  No  day  uot  hour  when  the  way  to  the  mercy- 
seat  is  barred ;  from  every  home  and  chamber  the  sin-laden,  struggling  soul  finds  its 
way  thither :  one  earnest  thought,  and  it  is  there  1 

4.  Familiar  knowledge  of  the  will  cf  Ood.  Every  unlettered  man  and  untutored 
child  may  know  what  is  "  the  will  of  Gfod  in  Christ  Jesus  concfeming  us."  Our  statute- 
book,  our  New  Testament,  makes  it  clear  as  the  day  that,  if  we  would  find  forgiveness 
of  our  sin,  we  must  not  only  confess  our  transgression,  but  have  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  fjuth  we  shall  be  saved.— 0. 
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Vers.  1 — 13. — Cases  of  ooneealmeni  of  knowledge  and  ceremonial  uncleanness.  They 
are  in  some  sense  trespasses,  although  Dot  properly  under  the  head  of  trespass  offering.^*. 
The  ground  of  guilt  is  covenant  relation  violated.  We  may  take  this  in  its  twofold 
aspect — 

I.  As  revealing  the  positivb  value  of  that  covenant  relation.  1.  It  separated 
from  the  unclean,  and  therefore  enforced  holiness.  2.  It  maintained  society.  Man's 
duty  to  his  fellows  was  exalted.  He  must  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another.  3.  It  promoted  vigilance  and 
circumspection  in  conduct,  both  personal  and  relative.  See  that  you  are  pure  both  in 
your  intentional  acts  and  in  your  circumstances ;  walk  in  wisdom  toward!s  them  that 
are  without. 

II.  The  offering  provided  and  the  atonement  possible  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
minute,  plainly  said,  God  will  abundantly  pardon;  his  Law  is  liberty."  The 
covenant  was  not  intended  to  be  bondage ;  it  was  salvation,  not  destruction.  If  any 
man  sin,  there  is  forgiveness.  But  this  waited  to  be  gloriously  illustrated  when  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law  was  set  forth  in  him  who  offered  himself  without  spot, 
"  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  through  him." — R, 


EXPOSITION. 


The  trespass  ofpiring  (eh.  v.  14 — 19,  vL 
1—7).  The  new  heading  with  which  ver. 
14  begins  indicates  that  it  is  here  and  not 
at  ver.  1  that  the  section  on  trespass  offer- 
ings oommenccs.  Sin  offerings  and  tres- 
pass offerings  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  8 ;  and  the 
classification  of  the  sins  which  require  one 
or  the  other  offering  has  caused  great 
perplexity  to  commentators.  It  would 
appear  that,  primarily,  the  trespass  offering 
was  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  repa- 
ration had  to  be  made.  Thus,  if  a  man  failed 
to  pay  his  tithes  and  offerings  to  the  Lord 
(ver.  14),  he  must  bring  his  trespass  offering ; 
or  if  he  refused  to  restore  a  deposit  to  his 
neighbours  (oh.  vi.  2),  he  must  bring  his  tres- 
pass offering ;  and  hid  trespass  offering  is  not 
received  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  to  tho 
party  wronged,  and  paid,  as  a  fine,  one- fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  that  he  had  appro- 
priated. Bat  the  class  of  crimes  for  which 
the  trespass  offering  was  required  came  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other  cases, 
similar  in  character  to  the  first,  but  not 
identical,  whereby  wrong  was  done  to  the 
Lord  (as  by  transgressing  his  commands 
otherwise  than  by  withholding  tithes  and 
offerings,  ver.  17),  or  to  man  (as  by  wronging 
a  female  slave,  ch.  xix.  20,  where  the  wrong 
is  not  estimated  by  money).  These  oases 
are  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  those 
for  which  a  sin  offering  is  required.  The 
same  act  might  render  it  incumbent  on  a 


man  to  offer  either  a  tin  offering  or  a  tres- 
pass offering,  or  both  :  the  sin  offering  would 
teach  the  need  of,  and  would  symbolically 
effect,  expiation  for  sin ;  the  trespass  offer- 
ing would  teach  the  neoessity  of,  and  would 
require  at  the  offerer's  hands,  reparation  for 
wrong.  While  the  sin  offering  typified  the 
expiation  wrought  upon  the  cross,  the  tres- 
pass offering  typified  the  satisfaction  for 
sin  effected  by  the  perfect  life  and  voluntary 
death  of  the  Saviour. 

Vers.  14, 15.— If  a  soul  commit  a  trespaM. 
Two  previous  conditions  were  required  of  the 
Israelite  before  he  might  offer  his  trespass 
offering.  1.  He  must  make  compensation 
for  any  harm  or  injury  that  he  had  done. 
2.  He  must  give  to  the  injured  party  a  fine 
equal  to  one-fifth  (i.e.  two-tenths)  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  deprived 
him,  if  the  wrong  was  capable  of  bemg  so 
estimated.  In  performing  his  sacrifice,  he 
had  (1)  to  bring  a  ram  to  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle;  (2)  to  present  and  to 
kill  it:  while  the  priest  (1)  cast  the  blood 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  altar;  (2)  burnt 
the  internal  fat  and  the  tail ;  (3)  took  the 
remainder  to  be  eaten  by  himself  and  his 
brother  priests  and  their  sons  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii.  2—7).  Tho 
special  lesson  of  the  trespass  offerine  is  tho 
need  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  of  oblation, 
and  thus  it  supplies  a  representation  of 
one  feature  in  the  great  Antitvpe,  who  was 
the  **full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaition  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  Throng  igaoranoe  (see 
note  on  oh.  iv.  2). 

Vers.  15,  16  refer  to  sins  of  omission, 
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olTencea  in  the  holy  thing!  of  the  Lord; 
that  is,  'Withholding  tithes  and  offerings. 
The  Don-payment  of  tithes  and  ofiferings  was 
looked  upon  as  robbing  Jehovah  (Mai.  iii. 
8X  and  tnerefore  it  is  that  a  trespass  offering, 
involving  compensation,  and  not  only  a  sin 
offering,  is  required  to  atone  for  the  offence. 
The  ram  that  is  to  be  offered  is  to  be  of  a 
value  fixed  by  the  priest  (with  thy  estima- 
tion, t.e.  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
priestX  and  the  priest  is  to  estimate  it  by 
■hekdifl  of  lilTer ;  implying  that  its  value  must 
amount  at  least  to  shekels  (in  the  plural), 
meaning  two  shekels  (see  Ezek.  xlviL  13, 
where  "portions"  means  *'more  than  one 
portion,"  i.e.  *•  two  portions  ").  The  shekel 
IS  considered  to  be  equ^l  to  2s.  Id,  The 
shekel  of  the  saaotnary  means  the  shekel 
according  to  its  exact  weight  and  Talue, 


while  still  unworn  by  traffic  and  daily  use. 
Beside  offering  the  ram,  he  is  to  make 
amends  for  the  harm  (or  rather  atn)  that  he 
hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and .  .  .  add  the 
fifth  part.  The  fifth  port  is  probably  ap- 
pointed as  being  the  same  as  two-tenths  of 
the  principal  sum.  Full  satisfaction  is  the 
marked  feature  of  the  trespass  offering.  In 
Luke  xix.  8,  **  Zacchaeus  stood,  and  said, .  .  . 
Behold,  Lord, ...  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore 
fourfold."  He  went  far  beyond  his  legal 
obligation  in  respect  to  compensation.  (Cf. 
2  Sam.  xiL  6,  ^  He  shall  restore  the  lamb 
fourfold.") 

Vers.  17 — 19.  Sins  of  commission  may 
be  atoned  for  by  tlie  trespass  offering  as 
well  as  sins  of  omisaion. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  14 — 19. — The  trespass  offering  differs  from  the  sin  offering  in  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  presented  until  reparation  bad  been  made  for  the  evil  done  by  him  who 
desired  to  offer  it  Its  special  lesson  to  the  Israelite  was  that  satbfaction  for  sin  is 
necessary  for  restoration  to  communion  as  well  as  sacrifice. 

Its  typical  lesson.  Satisfaction  implies  that  there  is  a  debt  due  which  must  be  pud. 
The  debt  is  due  to  Ckd ;  the  debtor  is  man.  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  which  man  oould  not  pay.  He  paid  it  in  two  ways :  1.  By  bearing  the 
punishment  due  for  its  non-payment  by  man.  2.  By  rendering  in  his  own  person  that 
perfect  obedience  which  man  had  failed  to  render,  and  by  that  failure  had  become  a 
helpless  debtor.  Having  compensated  for  man's  disobedience  by  the  perfect  obedience 
of  Lis  life,  he  bore  the  punishment  still  due  for  that  previous  disobedience  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death.  Thus  man's  forgiveness  became  not  only  a  matter  of  mercy  on 
God's  part,  but  of  his  justice.  (See  St.  Anselm's  '  Cur  Deus  Homo? '  and  Archbishop 
Thomson's  '  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ'  in  *  Aids  to  Faith.') 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

Bestitution  as  inculcated  in  the  trespass  offering,  Ch.  ▼.  14 — vi.  7 ;  comp.  Phil.  iv. 
8,  9 ;  Luke  xix.  8 ;  Matt.  v.  23,  24.  The  trespass  offering,  in  emphasizing  the  idea  of 
restitution^  is  needful  to  complete  the  list  of  sacrifices.  Without  the  just  dealing  this 
sacrifice  demands,  the  personal  consecration,  fellowship,  and  atonement  would  savour  of 
what  was  unreal  and  vain.  GKmI's  mercy  secures  morality,  and  his  Word  condemns  every 
desire  to  enjoy  his  grace  and  the  fruits  of  injustice  at  the  same  time.  Let  us,  then, 
notice — 

I.  The  POSSIBILITY  OF  WRoyaiNO  BOTH  Gk)D  AND  MAN  UNiNTENTioKALLY.  Thlspawage 
presents  this  possibility.  An  Israelite  might  miscalculate  the  amount  of  his  offerings, 
and  find,  on  examination,  that  he  has  defrauded  his  God«  This  omission  must  be  made 
good.  Or  again,  he  might  commit,  through  want  of  thought,  something  GK)d  had 
forbidden,  and  for  this  sin  of  commission  he  must  make  restitution  according  to  the 
estimation  of  the  priest^  The  possibility  of  wronging  a  fellow-man  unintentionally  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

Of  the  first  wrong  we  have,  in  these  eospel  times,  an  instance  in  defective  liberality 
on  Uie  part  of  Christians.  How  many  fail  to  calculate  how  much  they  owe  to  Gbd ! 
Systematic  beneficence  is  a  general  principle,  but  it  is  applied  only  in  the  rough,  and  a 
faithful  analysis  vrill  generally  prove  that  GKxl  has  been  defrauded.  We  defraud  GK>d 
also  in  the  matter  of  time  and  of  toork.  We  grudge  him  his  own  day ;  we  give  him 
stinted  service.  A  quite  appreciable  defalcation  under  such  heads  as  these  might  be 
made  oat  against  most  of  us. 
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Again,  unintentional  wrong  is  often  done  a  neighbour  in,  for  exam:tple,  an  unexpected 
failure  in  business.  Tiiere  are  many,  let  ua  believe,  who  reach  bankruptcy  without 
intending  it.  They  erred  with  the  very  best  intentions,  and  through  faulty  manage- 
ment  allowed  their  affairs  to  become  hopelessly  inroWed^  But  the  loss  suffered  by  a 
man's  neighbours  is  not  the  less  real  because  of  his  good  intentions.  Nor  will  these  good 
intentions  pass  as  good  bills  with  the  wronged  neighbour's  creditors. 

II.  LST  us  NOTICE  THE  POSSIDILITT  OF    DBLIBEBATELY    WRONGINa  OITB  NEIGHBOUR. 

We  have  intentional  trespass  against  man  brought  out  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
sixth  chapter.  We  have  here  sxich  sins  contemplated  as  falsity  in  trust,  robbery, 
oppression,  and  tergiversation  about  property  which  has  been  found.  Here  the  inten- 
tion as  well  as  the  act  is  at  fault. 

Our  present  mercantile  immoralities  affi)rd  ample  illustrations.  In  fact,  business 
qualities  are  regarded  by  many  as  consisting  in  the  advantage  which  a  man  is  able, 
legally,  to  take  of  his  neighbour.  Men,  without  sufficient  courage  to  become  highway 
robbers,  can  ta^e  advanta^  of  a  neighbour  behind  the  hedge  of  some  blundering  act  of 
parliament. 

III.  The  Law  op  MosEa  i«manbbd  restitution  in  all  these  cases  as  a  con- 
dition OF  pardon.  Unless  the  trespassers  brought  the  amount  of  the  defalcation,  with 
a  double  tithe  in  addition,  and  the  prescribed  ram  for  a  trespass  offering,  Gknl  refused 
them  pardon  and  fellowship. 

The  case  of  Zacchasus  is  in  point.  His  interview  with  Jesus  led  to  the  desire  of 
restitution  arising  naturally  in  nis  heart,  '*  If  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man 
by  false  accusation,  I  restore  Um  fourfold  "  (Luke  xiz,  8).  God's  fc^giveness  ia  not 
independent  of  moral  feeling.  Gk)d  will  not  forgive  trespass  so  as  to  encourage  the 
continuance  of  injustice.  There  must  be  restitution  and  compensaticm^  or  he  will  not 
grant  pardon. 

lY.  At  the  same  tdib,  that  restitution  should  not  be  regarded  as  meritorious, 
THE  Law  required  a  trespass  offerino  in  addition.  There  have  been  cases  of 
restitution  by  bankrupts  and  other  trespassers,  but  they  are  so  blazed  abroad  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  public  is  ready  to  set  them  down  as  meritorious,  and  almost 
supererogations.  But  the  Divine  Law  excluded  all  possibility  of  boasting,  by  attaching 
a  trespass  offering  to  the  restitution.  A  ram  must  be  brought ;  confession  of  sin  must 
be  made  over  it  in  the  usual  fashion ;  it  must  be  skin  ;  its  blood  must  be  sprinkled  as 
in  the  former  cases ;  the  choice  portions  are  dedicated  to  Gkd  on  his  altar ;  and  the 
remainder  eaten  by  the  priests. 

All  this  was  to  show  that,  even  for  such  an  act  as  restitution,  atonement  was  needful. 
It  could  not  stand  alone ;  it  had  no  inherent  merit;  it  was  only  tardy  justice ;  and  for 
the  wrong  there  is  need  of  atonement  as  well  as  reparation.  And  surely  the  same  great 
truth  meets  us  in  the  Christian  life.  Jesus  as  the  Trespass  Offering — and  this  is  the 
phraseology  employed  in  Isa.  liii.  10  regarding  him — must  encircle  us  with  his  merits, 
even  when  we  are  conscientiously  making  restitution.  It  is  as  penitent$  we  should  do 
this.  Even  though  the  world  glories  in  the  reparation  of  wrong  as  something  in  its 
view  most  meritorious,  the  persons  making  reparation  should  do  so  in  a  penitent  spirit, 
iiaving  regard  always  to  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

y.  The  courage  necessary  to  make  restitution  must  be  sustained  bt  the 
FEARLESS  PBOCLAKATION  OF  God's  Law.  A  Certain  antinomianism  is  encouraged,  if 
Dot  proclaimed,  by  a  loose  presentation  of  God's  gospel.  Immoralities  are  tolerated  in 
commerce  on  the  part  of  professing  Christians,  that  go  far  to  defeat  the  mission  of 
Christianity.  It  is  essential,  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  should  cultivate  the  courage 
of  men,  and  sustain  their  resolutions  to  be  honest  and  just  in  making  all  possible  resti- 
tution. GK>d  requires  no  less  honesty  in  his  gospel  than  he  did  in  his  Law.  He  never 
meant  his  pardon  to  be  enjoyed  alone  with  the  fruits  of  wrong-doing.  These  must 
be  surrendered  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  **  If  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  saved 
by  the  works  of  the  Law,  it  is  not  less  impossible  to  be  saved  without  the  works 
of  faith^  for  faith  without  works  is  no  faith  at  all."  We  must  consequently 
think  on  "whatsoever  things  are  honest"  (Phil.  iv.  8),  and  remember  our  Saviour's 
words,  "  If  thou  brine  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  oome  and  offer  thy  gift"  (Matt.  y.  23,  24).— R.  M.  E^ 

LEVITICUS.  Q 
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Vers.  14 — IG. — Trespau  amended,  I.  To  withhold  pbom  God  hu  dues  is 
SINFUL.  The  rigour  of  Leviticus  may  well  sbarpen  that  perception  of  sin  which 
is  80  apt  to  become  dim.  God  is  wealthy,  and  yet  will  not  submit  tamely  to 
robbery.  Minute  instructions  were  given  concerning  the  offering  of  tithes,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  his  servants  at  the  tabernacle,  and  for  his  glory ;  and  to  omit  such 
offerings  and  to  eioploy  them  in  profane  uses  is  here  count^  as  acting  covertly,  as 
faithless  dealing.  For  it  was  a  condition  of  the  covenant  that  the  people  should  pur- 
chase their  exemption  from  entire  devoteduess,  by  recognizing  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  support  those  engaged  wholly  in  God's  service ;  and  to  neglect  this 
condition  was,  in  truth,  a  breach  of  trust.  It  is  not  less  needful  to-day  that  Chris- 
tians should  contribute  of  their  substance  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  call  attention  to  the  trespass  committed  by 
failing  to  present  to  God  the  emotion  he  claims.  Many  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
paratively faultless  if  they  abstain  from  open  notorious  wickedness,  and  they  overlook 
their  fatal  omissions  in  the  matter  of  religious  service,  affection,  and  faith.  '*  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,"  etc.  **  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever."  Kot 
to  confess  Christ  is  considered  as  denying  him.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  passage  before  us 
assumed  that  the  property  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  Lord  has  been 
consumed  for  personal  enjoyment.  And  similarly,  we  may  argue  that  the  love  and 
time  and  strength  not  used  as  required  for  God,  are  lavished  upon  other  objects,  and  a 
wrong  is  done  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

II.  To  CJOMMIT  A    TRESPASS  UNINTENTIONALLY  DOES   NOT    PRBYBNT  THE  NS0ES8ITT 

OF  AN  ATONEMENT.  This  Is  a  Icssou  frequently  enforced  in  the  Law.  "  Though  he 
wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity  "  (ver.  17).  Evidences  of  the 
same  Divine  Law  are  visible  in  the  consequences  that  follow  mistakes  in  life,  where 
accidental  errors,  wrong  judgments,  hasty  steps,  are  productive  of  as  injurious  effects  as 
if  the  word  or  action  had  been  planned  with  utmost  deliberation,  and  its  result  foreseen. 
Any  other  arrangement  might  augment  men's  carelessness,  and  prove  in  the  end  more 
harmful  than  the  apparently  inequitable  law.  We  are  taught  the  infinite  importance 
that  attaches  to  our  actions,  linked  on  as  they  are  with  a  chain  of  invariable  results. 
To  sin  is  to  run  counter  to  widespreading  principles ;  it  is  not  a  little  matter  that  may 
be  contemned  ;  it  makes  a  breacn  in  the  fortress  of  right  and  justice,  and  this  breach 
must  be  repaired  ere  the  offender  can  be  regarded  as  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  verities. 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  sliall  die."  If  not  the  transgressor,  then  an  unblemished  ram 
must  be  slaughtered  as  his  substitute,  that  blood  may  cleanse  the  stain,  and  cover  the 
transgressor  from  wrath.  How  easy  is  the  way  made  imder  the  gospel,  whereby,  after 
the  sin  offering  of  Christ,  all  our  sins  are  forgiven  us  for  his  name%  sake  I 

in.  Acquaintance  with  the  wrong  done  must  be  followed  by  an  endeavour 
TO  AMEND  it.  The  high  priest  is  to  value  the  "  harm,"  and  a  fifth  being  added  to  the 
amount,  the  priest  receives  it  as  compensation.  The  offender  has  gained  nothing  by 
his  sin.  Sin  never  profits  in  the  end.  The  restitution  is  thorough.  We  may  reason- 
ably distrust  the  sincerity  of  a  repentance  that  is  unaccompanied  by  reformation. 
When  conscience  money  is  brought,  then  the  confession  and  desire  of  the  offender  to 
undo  the  evil  wrought,  as  far  as  possible,  are  patent.  The  atonement  and  the  restitu- 
tion together  procure  the  forgiveness  of  the  supplicant.  What  avails  it  that  men  have 
learnt  their  "trespass,"  unless  it  lead  to  amendment?  Knowled^  is  designed  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  actiozu  Like  electricity,  it  furnishes  light  ana  moving  power.— 
6.B.A. 

Vers.  14 — 19. — Tret^M  in  mcrxlege.  The  verses  now  under  consideration  form  a 
distinct  matter  of  revelation,  or  were  communicated  to  Moses  at  a  separate  time.  This 
we  infer  from  the  opening  words,  **  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  comparing  them 
with  like  expressions  twice  used  already  (see  ch.  L  1 ;  iv.  1). 

I.  Wilful  sacbilegb  was  punishable  with  death.  1.  It  U  fraud  "  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord,"  (1)  These  are  such  things  as  belong  to  him  by  requirement  of  his 
Law  or  by  solemn  dedication.  Thus  he  claims  half  a  shekel  per  head  ransom  money 
when  the  people  are  numbered  (Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16^.  Ho  claims  the  firstborn  or  a 
redemption  for  it  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11,  20;  Numb,  xviii.  16).  He  claims  the  firstfruits 
of  the  harvest  (ch,  xxiii.  10—14;  Prov.  iii.  9).    He  claims  tithes  (ch.  xxvii.  30—32). 
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The  treasures  of  the  temple  of  whatever  kind  were  also  holy  things.  (2)  To  withhold 
Any  of  these  dues,  or  to  profane  by  eating  that  which  belonged  to  the  priests,  was  a 
sacrilege,  and,  if  wittingly  done,  exposed  the  criminal  to  death  (see  Lev.  xxiL  14—16 ; 
comp.  ver.  9).  2.  This  was  the  crime  of  Achan.  (1)  Joshua's  adjuration  devoted 
all  the  spoils  taken  at  Jericho  to  the  Lord  (Josh.  vi.  17 — 19).  Achan,  therefore,  not 
only  incurred  the  curse  of  the  adjuration,  but  was  also  guilty  of  sacrilege.  He  is,  there- 
fore, said  to  have  "  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  vii.  11, 15).  (2)  His 
punishment  was  consequently  signal.  For  his  sake  the  children  of  Israel  were  smitten 
before  the  men  of  Ai,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  only  averted  from  the  nation  by 
their  stoning  and  burning  Achan,  his  family,  and  all  pertaining  to  him  (Josh.  vii. 
24 — ^26).  €.  This  also  was  the  crime  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  (I)  Under  the 
glorious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Pentecost,  the  Church  agreed  to  have  all 
things  in  common,  to  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  consenting  parties.  They  ac- 
cordingly sold  a  possession  which  had  been  thus  devoted  to  Grod,  but  secretly  reserved 
part  of  the  price,  placing  the  balance  only  at  the  apostles'  feet.  (2)  This  crime  was 
miraculously  punished  with  death.  The  punishment  evinced  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  is  still  in  the  gospel.  Query :  How  does  this  bear  upon  those  who  have  vowed 
that  a  proportion  of  their  revenue  should  be  sacred  to  God,  but  with  increasing  pro- 
sperity have  become  worldly,  and  withdrew  the  hand  (see  Mai.  iii.  8—12)  ? 

n.  Sacrilege  through  inadvbrtenoy  admits  of  separation.  1.  In  cases  that 
are  undoubted.  (1)  This  class  of  cases  is  described  ver.  15 :  "  If  a  soul  commit  a  tres- 
pass, and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  He  knows  what 
he  did,  though  ignorant  that  it  was  sacrilege,  but  is  now  better  informed.  (2)  His 
duty  now  is  clear:  "He  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish  out  of  the  flocks."  He  brings  a  male,  probably  in  recognition  that  his  sin  wasi 
an  interference  with  things  concerning  rtUers  ecclesiastical.  "  With  thy  estimation  by 
shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a  trespass  ofliering."  (3)  But 
how  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  It  may  mean  that  payment  may  be  made  in  money 
or  silver,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  harm  sustained  by  the  trespass.  Some 
read,  *'  by  thy  estimation  tvfo  shekels  of  silver,"  etc.,  which  would  be  a  restoringfour- 
fold,  half  a  shekel  being  the  atonement  money.  This  is  given  to  the  temple  (see  Ezod. 
XXX.  13\  "  And  he  shall  add  to  it  a  fifth,  and  give  it  to  the  priest."  With  this  he  is 
accepted.  2.  In  cases  that  are  doubtful,  (1^  These  are  described  ver.  17 :  **  And  if 
a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord ;  though  he  wist  it  not,  yet,"  etc.  He  suspects  tliiat  he  may 
have  trespassed  in  sacrilege,  but  is  not  sure;  "Yet  is  he  guilty."  The  very  doubt 
makes  him  guilty.  (2)  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul  doubtless  deduced  from  this  Law  his  declarations,  that "  Whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin,"  and  that  "  He  that  doubts  is  damned,"  or  condemned.  (3)  This  person 
also  must  bring  a  ram  with  his  estimation  for  the  hypothetical  harm ;  out  in  this  case 
there  is  no  addition  of  the  fifth.  Learn  that  ignorance  is  a  crime,  as  it  leads  to  trans- 
gression :  therefore  study  Qod's  Law.    Cultivate  a  tender  conscience. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15, 16. — Bestitution  to  Ood,  The  trespass  for  which  "  Gk)d  spake  unto  Moses  ** 
that  the  children  of  Israel  should  make  atonement,  was  an  ofiience  in  which  there  was 
present  the  element  of  reparable  wrong-doing.  Something,  it  was  contemplated,  would 
be  done  which  could  be  in  some  respects  maAe  good,  and  where  this  was  possible  it  was 
to  be  done.  In  most  cases  this  woxild  refer  to  wrong  done  to  man ;  but  here  we  have 
the  truth  that  God  may  be  wronged,  and  that  he  condescends  to  receive  restitution  at 
our  hands.    We  may  look  at — 

I.  Sin  regarded  as  a  debt  which  is  due  to  GK)d.  Jehovah  was  sovereign  Lord 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  actual  proprietor  of  all ;  anything  withheld  from 
those  who  were  his  ministers  was  a  sacred  due  withheld,  a  debt  undischarged.  Our 
God  b  he :  1.  Who  has  placed  us  under  immeasurable  obligation — by  creation,  preser- 
vation, benefaction,  fatherly  love,  Divine  interposition.  2.  To  whom  we  owe  every- 
thing we  are  and  have— our  hearts  and  lives.  3.  From  whom  we  have  withheld  that 
whidi  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pay :  our  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience,  submission ; 
**  ten  thousand  talents"  (Matt,  xviii.  24).    But  there  are  some  special  defaults  :-^ 

II.  Arrears  in  holt  things.  '*  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass  ...  in  the  holy  things  of 
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the  Lord"  (ver.  15).  The  Israelites  were  under  many  injunctions;  they  probably 
received  professional  instruction  from  the  Levites,  as  well  as  religious  teaching  at  home 
(Deut.  vL  7).  But  tiiey  might  be  betrayed  into  ignorance  or  fall  into  forgetfulness, 
and  they  might  come  short  of  their  duty  (1)  in  the  offerings  they  were  to  bring  to  the 
altar,  (2)  in  the  contributions  they  were  to  make  to  the  ministers  of  God.  They 
might  ignorantly  rob  God  in  offerings  and  in  tithes,  as  they  even  did  intentionaUy 
(Mai.  iii.  8).  We  also  may  fall  far  snort  of  what  we  should  bring  to  God ;  we  may 
take  a  totally  inadequate  view  (1)  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  we  shotdd  render,  (2)  of 
the  frequency  of  our  devotional  engagenoents,  (3)  of  the  contribution  we  should  give  to 
the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  (4)  of  our  due  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
cause  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thus  we  may  ignorantly  but 
guiltily  (ver.  17)  fall  short  of  our  sacred  obligations. 

IlL  The  atonement  which  must  be  fibst  pbesbnted.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  offering  "not  without  biood"  to  be  made:  the  ram  must  be  brought  by  the 
offender,  and  "  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram, .  .  .  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him.*'  First,  we  must  plead  the  atoning  blood  of  the  skin  lamb,  seeking 
and  finding  forgiveness  through  the  Saviour's  sacrifice.    But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is-* 

IV.  I'HB    fiESTTTUTION    WHICH    SHOULD    BX7BSEQUEMTLY    BE    HADE.       The    JeW    WaS 

required  to  *'  make  amends  for  the  harm  he  had  done  in  the  holy  things,"  and  not  only 
to  give  an  equivalent  to  that  which  he  had  withheld,  but  to  "  add  the  fifth  part 
thereto ; "  he  was  not  only  to  make  up,  but  do  more  than  make  up  for  his  default  We 
cannot  and  we  need  not  attempt  to  act  according  to  the  letter  of  this  injunction,  but 
we  may  and  should  act  in  the  spirit  of  it,  by  Uttinff  our  coruciousness  o/pa$t  deficiency 
in  the  worship  and  the  service  of  Chriet  incite  us  to  multiplied  endeavours  in  the  future. 
In  looking  back  we  recall  negligences  to  attend  the  sanctuary,  to  come  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  to  worship  God  in  the  secret  chamber  of  devotion ;  therefore  let  ns  seek  his  face 
and  his  favour  with  constancy  and  earnestness  in  the  days  to  come.  We  have  not 
served  his  cause  and  our  generation  according  to  the  measure  of  his  bountiful  dealings 
with  us ;  therefore  let  us  open  our  hand  freely,  and  give  far  more  generously  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done  to  those  various  agencies  of  beneficence  which  are  turning 
the  wilderness  of  wrong  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. — C. 

Ver.  17. — Unconscious  sin.  Is  there  not  something  here  contrary  to  our  generally 
received  ideas  respecting  sin  ?  Can  a  man  sin  "  though  he  wist  it  not "  ?  The  text 
suggests — 

I.  That  we  commoni.y  connect  with  oub  idea  of  sin  the  consciousness  op 
GUILT  AT  THE  TIME  OF  tbansgression.  Sin  is  Only  possible  to  intelligent,  responsible 
beings ;  it  implies  the  power  of  discernment ;  it  is  usually  followed  by  self-reproach ; 
it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  involve  a  consciousness  in  the  soul  of  error  and  wrong-doing 
at  the  moment  of  commission.  Hence  men  expect  to  be  excused  if  they  can  say  tiiey 
did  not  know  it  was  wrong  fit  the  time,  etc. 

II.  That  this  thought  about  sin  is  based  on  tbuth.  It  is  true :  1.  That  sin 
is  a  wilful  departure  from  rectitude :  it  is  the  soul  consenting  to  commit  some  one  of 
"  those  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
Where  the  will  does  not  consent,  there  is  no  moral  character  in  the  act  at  all.  2.  'i*hat 
the  less  there  is  of  knowledge,  the  less  there  is  of  guilt  (Luke  xii.  48).  3.  That  in  the 
absence  of  all  possible  knowledge,  there  is  entire  freedom  from  guilt.  **  Where  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression"  (Bom.  iv.  15).  Scripture  confirms  what  our  reason 
declares,  that  there-  can  be  no  condemnation  where  there  are  no  moans  of  knowing  '*  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord.**  But  we  are  bound  to  remember  for  ourselves,  and  to 
impress  on  othere,  the  opposite  aspect,  viz. — 

III.  That  this  tbuth  is  subject  to  vebt  gbave  qualifications.  1.  Attainable 
knowledge  not  gained  involves  sin.  The  Jews  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
obligatory  on  them,  and  highly  beneficial  to  them,  to  be  loyal  to  Jehovah,  to  be 
obedient  to  his  servant  Moses,  to  receive  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets;  their 
ignorance  was  culpable,  and  therefore  their  errors  were  sinful.  So  with  their  non- 
recognition  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  with  our  ignorance  of  that  which  is  most  binding  on 
us  and  most  beneficial  to  us.  We  ought  to  know  that  the  service  of  Christ  is  the 
chief  duty  and  the  supreme  blessing ;  in  our  ignorance  is  our  guilt.    2.  NeeiUess  for- 
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getfolness  is  sin.  It  was  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  the  prophetic  age  to 
forget  the  merciful  and  mighty  interpositions  of  Gkxl  in  earlier  days ;  on  the  part  of 
those  of  our  Lord's  day  to  forget  the  mighty  works  by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be 
the  very  Son  of  God.  It  is  criminal  on  our  part  to  forget  those  vital  truths  of  which 
God's  Word  reminds  us.  3.  The  blunting  of  our  spiritual  perceptions  is  sin.  When  we 
are  blind  to  the  truth  which  is  before  us,  because  our  prejudice,  or  our  pride,  or  our 
passion,  or  our  worldly  interests  distort  our  vision,  or  because  long  continuance  in  folly 
has  blunted  our  spiritual  powers^  we  are  guilty  i  we  "  know  not  what  we  do,"  even 

"he  jfuilt  in  the  action  lies  chiefly  in  the  exbt- 


'  wist  not,"  yet  we  •*  are 


when  we  are  crucifying  a  Messiah ;  but  the  guill 

ence  of  these  enfeebled  or  perverted  feusulties,  and,  though  we  ' 

guilty  "  in  the  sight  of  God. 

lY.  That  ukoonsctous  bin  cabbies  its  penalty  with  it.  "He  shall  bear  his 
iniquity."    The  penalty  is  threefold :  1.  The  displeasure  of  God — his  condemnation. 

2.  Serious  harm  done  to  our  own  soul.  3.  Awaking,  soon,  to  the  conviction  that  we 
have  done  grievous  wrong  toothers, — ^itmay  be  a  reparable,, but  it  may  be  an  irreparable, 
wrong.— 0. 

Vers.  14 — ch.  vi.  7. — The  trespass  offerings,  Bistmguished  «s :  1.  Beine  violattons 
of  righU  of  property^  either  religious  or  non-religious  property.  2.  Including  a  fine, 
apportioned  by  the  priest,  for  restoration,  3.  WitJiout  distinction  (^persons  or  cir^ 
cumstances,  4.  The  victim,  a  ram  withoui  blemish  from  the  flocks,  and  the  atonement 
both  sacred  as  producing  Divine  forgiveness^  and  secular  as  including  pecuniary 
indemnity ;  the  blood  being  in  this  case  merely  swung  against  the  side  of  the  altar, 
not  smeared  on  the  horns. 

Yer.  17. — The  unwitting  trespass.  ^  Though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and 
shall  bear  his  iniquity." 

I.  I'HE  ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION  OF  THE  Dtvine  Law.  It  must  be  maintained :  1.  As 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  Gfod.    2.  As  a  basis  on  which  the  moral  law  is  placed. 

3.  As  a  means  of  convincing  man  of  sin,  separating  the  idea  of  guilt  from  arbitrary, 
capricious,  local,  individual,  emotional  respects. 

XL  The  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  compassion.  I.  Atonement  is  provided 
not  only  for  sins  repented  of  and  confessed,  but  for  ofiences  unwittingly  committed. 
God  is  thus  represented  as  the  shield  of  his  creature,  amid  the  working  out  of  his 
inscrutable  will  in  the  universe.  2.  The  mind  obtains  wonderful  peace  when  it  is 
assured  that  all  possible  liabilities  are  foreseen  and  averted.  3.  Forgiveness  is  not  a 
mere  doing  away  of  sin  in  the  conscience,  but  a  removal  of  the  burden  from  the  life. 
The  Law  has  nothing  more  against  us. — B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  trespass  offebing — continued  (vers. 
1—7).  The  next  seven  verses,  which  in 
the  Hebrew  arrangement  form  the  conclu« 
sion  of  the  previous  chapter,  enumerate 
cases  of  fraud  and  wrong,  for  which  a  tres- 
pass offering  is  required.  They  are  moral, 
not  ceremonial  offences.  Reparation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fine  are  demanded  before 
the  offering  is  made. 

Yer.  l.—And  the  Lord  spake.  The  six 
following  verses  contain  a  separate  com- 
munication from  the  Lord  to  Moses,  but  in 
oontinuanoe  of  the  subject  which  began  at 
ch.  V.  14. 

Ver.  2. — This  verse  would  be  better  trans- 
lated as  follows : — ^If  a  soul  lin,  and  oommit  a 


trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  fialsely  deny  to 
his  neighbour  something  that  was  delivered 
to  him  to  keep,  or  something  that  he  had 
received  in  pawn,  or  something  that  he  had 
taken  away  by  violence,  or  hath  got  some* 
thing  by  oppreision  from  YdB  neighbour.  Of. 
the  injunction  in  ch.  xiz.  11:  ''Ye  shall 
not  steal,  neither  deal  falselv,  neither  lie 
one  to  another."  Exod.  xxii.  7—13  con- 
tains earlier  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
things  taken  fai  trust. 

Ver.  8.— Or  have  found  that  whioh  was 
lost  Of.  Deut  xxii.  2,  3,  "Thou  shalt 
bring  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall 
be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it, 
and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  In 
like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass ;  and 
so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment;  and  with 
all  lost  thine  of  thy  brother's,  which  he 
hath  lost,  and  thou  bust  found,  sbait  thou 
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do  likewise."  And  iweareih  folsely.  By 
previous  legislation  it  had  been  appointed 
that,  in  case  of  a  doubt  arising  as  to  what 
had  become  of  property  delivered  to  another 
to  keep,  there  should  be  **  an  oath  of  the  Lord 
between  them  both,  that"  the  latter  "<  hath 
not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods ; 
and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  he  shall  not  make  it  good"  (Exod. 
zxii.  11).  This  opened  the  way  to  false 
swearing  where  men  were  dishonest  Sinniiur 
thorciiL  Wrong  to  man  is  sin  a^inst  God 
in  every  case,  but  a  special  sin  against 


God  is  committed  when  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  him  by  oath,  and  the  oath  has  been 
false. 

Ver.  4.— As  before,  the  profit  gained  bv 
fraud  or  violence  is  to  be  given  up,  and  with 
it  a  fine  is  to  be  paid,  amounting  to  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  appropriated. 

Yer.  5.— In  the  day  ox  his  trespass  offering 
is  a  better  rendering  than  that  of  the  margin, 
"  in  the  day  of  his  being  found  guilty,"  or  **  in 
the  day  of  his  trespaBS."  The  reparation  is 
to  take  place,  and  inmiediately  afterwards 
the  offering  is  accepted. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  3. — Swearing  /(dsdy  is  in  an  especial  manner  a  sin  against  God,  because  in  an 
oath  an  appeal  is  directly  made  to  God,  and  if  the  thing  sworn  to  is  false,  GK>d  is  called 
to  witness  to  a  thing  as  true  which  the  swearer  knows  to  be  false.  It  is  also  in  an 
especial  manner  a  sin  against  society,  as  mutual  truth-telling  is  the  very  bond  of  social 
trust.  When  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  a  nation  stands  high,  '*  an  oath  for  con- 
firmation is  the  end  of  all  strife  (Heb.  vi.  16),  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  either 
a  disbelief  in  God's  providence  or  a  casuistical  theology  saps  the  confidence  placed 
in  promises  confirmed  by  oaths,  society  is  perilously  near  its  dissolution  (see  Bishop 
Sanderson's  '  Obligation  of  Oaths ').  The  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  guarded  by  a  special 
oommandment  in  the  Decalogue. 

Ver.  6. — Bepentance,  confession,  satirfa/ition,  absolution,  follow  each  other  in  order. 
Without  repentance  confession  is  vain ;  without  confession  satisfaction  is  impracticable ; 
without  satisfaction  tiiere  is  no  absolution.  In  the  present  case,  the  sense  of  absolution 
was  oonveved  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner  by  the  acceptance  of  his  offering  for  trespass, 
after  which  he  ceased  to  be,  what  he  was  before,  virtually  excommunicate  from  God's 
people.  The  greater  moral  offences  were  punished  either  by  death  (Exod.  xxi.  12—17 ; 
xxxi,  15 ;  xxxii.  27 ;  ch.  xx.  9 — 16 ;  xxiv.  23 ;  Numb.  xxv.  6 ;  Deut.  xiii.  9 ;  xix.  11 ; 
Josh.  viL  25),  or  by  formal  excommunication,  when  the  offenders  were  cut  oft  from  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  though  their  lives  were  spared  (ch.  vii.  20,  21 ;  Gen.  xvii.  14).  But 
there  was,  and  there  is,  an  excommunication,  not  formally  pronounced,  when  a  man 
feels  that  his  sin  has  separated  between  him  and  his  God.  In  these  cases  the  sin 
offering  or  the  trespass  offering  restored  to  communion,  but  they  misht  not  be  offered, 
that  is,  absolution  might  not  be  effected  by  them,  unless  preceded  by  repentance  and 
confession,  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  it,  by  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done, 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Dishonesty  atoned  for.  The  rebukes  tacitly  administered  by  the  Law 
in  cases  of  unjust  dealing  are  neither  effete  nor  unnecessary  in  modem  days.  The 
practices  here  reprehended  still  survive,  commercial  immorality  is  even  yet  a  fruitful 
topic  of  remark.  Temptations  to  dishonesty  abound,  and  are  as  potent  as  of  yore,  for 
the  springs  of  evil  in  the  human  breast  remain  unaltered,  pouring  forth  their  dark  and 
bitter  waters.  And  whilst  it  is  not  by  works  that  the  children  of  GK)d  expect  to  be 
justified,  yet  may  their  good  works  glorify  GK>d ;  and  to  guard  against  the  deeds  of 
injustice  to  which  men  are  prone  is  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  Happy 
the  congregation  of  Christians  none  of  whose  members  has  ever  been  convicted  of  the 
transeressions  mentioned  in  these  verses ! 

L  The  sin  desobibcd.  1.  Jts  main  feature  is  the  unlawful  possession  of  another*s 
property,  through  vnongful  acquisition  or  detention.  Force  or  deceit  has  been  employed 
in  procuring  or  retaining  the  goods.  This  sin  may  be  committed  in  little  things  or 
creat,  and  by  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  2.  Its  source  is  avarice.  The  eye 
beholds,  the  heart  covets,  the  will  consents,  and  the  hand  grasps,  as  in  the  history  of 
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Achan,  who  'robbed  God  (Josh.  vii.  21).  There  is  thus  the  evil  co-operation  of  the 
senses  and  faculties,  sin  in  inward  thought  and  outward  act.  The  temporary  gratifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  is  preferred  to  the  durable  contentment  of  the  spirit ;  self  is  brought 
into  hideous  prominence,  as  if  it  could  never  be  coincident  with  the  interest  of  others 
and  of  God.  It  is  classed  with  sins  of  ignorance  because,  though  wittingly  done,  the 
covetous  desire  seems  to  blind  the  moral  sight,  and  man  acts  as  if  under  the  constraint 
of  a  fordgn  power.  Beware  of  greed !  it  is  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  awful  in  its 
effects.  3.  it  is  aggravated  by  falsehood.  One  sin  drags  another  in  its  wake ;  avarice 
prepares  the  way  for  lying,  even  demands  it  that  its  designs  may  be  achieved.  What 
has  been  taken  by  force  is  often  defended  by  perjury.  The  pillars  of  wickedness  are 
unstable;  they  need  each  other's  support,  for  they  cannot  stand  alone  in  their  own 
native  strength.    A  covetous  heart  calls  for  a  deceitful  tongue. 

IX.  The  beparatiok.  Real  happiness  does  not  accompany  sin ;  it  is  a  thorny  rose, 
a  cup  with  nauseous  elements,  a  nightmare  sleep.  Though  no  human  eye  detect  the 
wrong,  the  sinner  is  guilty,  and  knows  that  One  above  will  not  recognize  the  rieht 
of  might  and  violence,  nor  allow  his  name  to  be  used  with  impunity  as  a  shield  to  vice. 
Remorse  tortures  the  transgressor,  until  he  is  driven  to  confess  his  crime  and  to  make 
amends  for  it  The  Law  mercifully  appoints  a  salve  for  the  bleeding  conscience. 
1.  FuU  restitution  to  the  righ(ftd  owner.  The  property  stolen  or  retained,  together  with 
an  added  fifth,  is  returned  as  compensation  for  the  injury  suffered.  Sin  is  shown  to  bo 
unprofitable,  and  no  length  of  possession  is  allowed  to  supply  a  reason  for  inequitable 
retention.  Lapse  of  time  must  never  be  supposed  to  bar  recovery  of  rights.  Are  there 
no  persons  in  our  assemblies  to  whom  this  law  is  applicable?  2.  Acknowledament  of 
an  offence  oommittod  against  God,  It  was  "  a  trespass  against  the  Lord  "  (ver  2;,  and  in 
sevem  respects.  His  commandments  were  broken,  notably  the  second,  third,  eighth,  and 
tenth  (Exod.  xx.).  An  atonement  is  required,  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  the  fat  parts 
of  which  are  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  two  branches 
of  the  moral  law  are  closely  connected.  To  violate  the  one  is  to  dishonour  the  other. 
Experience  attests  their  contiguity.  Those  who  best  regard  the  interests  of  their 
neighbours  are  the  men  that  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  God.  Forget  not  to  impress 
upon  children  the  importance  of  asking,  not  only  their  parents'  pardon,  but  the 
forgiveness  of  their  heavenly  Father  when  they  have  acted  dishonestly  or  unkindly. 
Frequently  the  newspapers  record  the  receipt  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
money  sent  because  of  unpaid  taxes.  Do  the  senders  always  remember  that  they 
have  sinned  against  God  as  well  as  man ;  and  implore  forgiveness  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Qirist?— 8.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — l.-'Bestitutum,  This  paragraph  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  as  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  subject  there  considered.  The  last 
paragraphs  treated  of  sacril^,  or  trespass  in  the  holy  things  of  God ;  this  has  reference 
to  trespass  between  man  and  man.    We  have  here-^ 

L  Ax  EinjMERATiON  OF  WBONQS.  Thcse  may  be  distributed  into  two  classes,  viz. : 
1.  In  matters  of  fraud.  These  may  be  (1)  in  respect  to  things  in  custody,  "that 
which  was  delivered  him  to  keep."    Under  this  heaaing  may  be  ranged  things  left  in 

J>1edee,  the  possession  of  which  is  afterwards  denied.  Also  things  borrowed  and 
raudalently  retained.  (2])  In  respect  to  "  fellowship.''  This  may  refer,  in  matters  of 
partnership,  to  claiming  for  sole  interest  profits  that  should  be  divided,  or  shifting 
liabilities  which  should  be  jointly  borne  wholly  to  the  partner's  account.  The  Hebrew 
here  is  ^putting  of  the  hand,"  which  the  margin  interprets  "  in  dealing."  Any  fraud 
In  trade  would,  therefore,  come  under  this  h^ul,  viz.  by  light  weight,  short  measure, 
false  balances,  false  samples,  adulterations,  misrepresentation  of  values,  or  saunterings 
by  which  an  employer  is  robbed  of  his  time.  (3)  In  respect  to  trusts.  Executors  so 
managing  estates  aa  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  wards.  Public 
servants  manipulating  accounts  to  pocket  balances,  or  taking  bribes  to  favour  parti- 
cular contractors  to  the  prejudice  of  competitors  or  of  the  public.  (4)  In  respect  to 
**  the  lost  tiding  which  he  found."  Solon's  law  was,  "  Take  not  up  that  which  you  laid 
not  down."  Historians  relate  Uiat  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  golden 
bracelets  might  be  safely  hung  up  in  the  road.  Whoever  retains  what  he  found  when 
he  knows  who  the  owner  is,  or  without  using  diligence  to  discover  him,  is  a  thie^ 
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2.  In  matters  of  violence.  Such  as  (1)  "A  thing  taken  away  by  violence."  A 
ht)rrible  example  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Vineyard  of  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  16, 16). 

(2)  Any  kind  of  oppression.  Exactions  under  pressure  of  necessi^.  Exactions  under 
threats.    Withholding  adequate  remuneration  for  service  (see  Jas.  ii.  6  ;  r.  4 — 6). 

II.  Aggravations  of  the  wbonqb.    These  are :  1.  When  lies  are  told  to  cover  them* 

(1)  Some  may  ha^^  the  hardihood  stoutly  to  deny,  in  the  isice  of  witnesses  to  the  con* 
trary,  that  they  came  into  fraudulent  possession  of  property.  (2^  It  is  more  easily 
denied  when  there  are  no  witnesses  to  attest  delivery,  or  prove  custody  or  trust  against 
the  holder.  (3)  Lies  are  told  in  the  forms  of  evasion,  shuffling,  and  false  colouring. 
2.  When  ocUhs  are  taken  to  give  countenance  to  the  lies,  (1)  God  is  a  witness  of 
everything  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9;  Ps.  xxxiv.  16;  Prov.  xv.  3).  He  is  often  a  silent 
observer.  It  is  an  awful  aggravation  of  a  wrong  to  think  that  it  is  done  under  the  eye 
of  God.  (2)  But  when  an  oath  is  taken  to  cover  a  wrong,  God  is  appealed  ta  What 
a  fearful  outrage  against  the  God  of  truth,  to  be  thus  called  in  to  attest  a  lie! 

(3)  Whether  a  wrong  be  done  before  God  as  a  **  witness,"  which  it  must  be  if  it  is  done 
at  all ;  or  whether  he  be  "  appealed  "  to  by  an  oath,  every  trespass  against  roan  is  also 
*'  a  trespass  against  Jehovah  ''  (see  Jas.  v.  4).  Trespasses  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated 
lightly  b^^ause  of  the  insignificance  of  the  person  wronged,  when  the  Almighty  also  is 
concerned.  In  all  the  interest  which  God  takes  in  the  justice  of  human  actions,  he  has 
the  good  of  man  at  heart. 

III.  The  law  of  bepabation.  1.  He  shaU  make  up  the  wrong  io  the  person 
injured,  (1)  ''  He  shall  restore  it  in  the  principal."  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
identical  thing,  then  an  '*  estimation  "  of  its  value  must  be  taken,  and  payment  made, 
viz.    "in  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary"  (comp.  ch.  r.  16). 

(2)  '*  He  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto."  This  is  a  proper  consideration  for 
the  inconvenience  the  owner  may  have  suffered  through  the  fraud.  But  if  the 
**  estimation "  be,  as  some  read  it  in  ch.  v.  15,  "  two  shekels,"  then  the  restoration 
would  be  "  fourfold,"  since  the  atonement  money  was  "  half  a  shekel."  This  would 
agree  with  Exod.  xxii.  1  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  xii.  6 ;  Luke  xix.  8).  (3)  And  he  shall 
•*  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  in  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering.**  The 
trespass  offering  will  not  be  accepted  else.  Job's  friends  had  to  make  peace  with  him 
before  their  sacrifices  would  be  accepted  (Job  xlii.  8;  see  also  Matt,  v,  23,  24). 
2.  Be  shall  then  **  bring  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord,**  (1)  '*A  ram  that  is 
perfect"  God  will  accept  nothing  that  is  imperfect.  Therefore  we  must  come  to  him 
through  Christ,  who  can  invest  us  with  his  righteousness.  (2)  *^  With  thy  estimation, 
for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest."  This,  according  to  ch.  v.  16,  would  be  of 
the  value  of  two  shekels.  (3)  "  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,"  etc 
Eeflect:  What  a  power  there  is  in  conscience  i  What  a  costly  thing  is  sin  I  How 
carefully  should  it  be  avoided !  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  benents  of  redemp- 
tion.—J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 7.— -Fttwian  ownership  and  dishonesty.  Prom  the  Divine  jdircctions  here 
given  as  to  the  trespass  offering,  in  the  case  of  wrong  between  man  and  man,  we 
gather— 

I.  That  God  allows  us  to  oonbideb  his  gifts  as  BELONonra  to  oubselves.  By 
inheritance  or  by  labour  we  acquire  property ;  a  man  has  a  right  to  say,  concerning  an 
object  thus  legally  acquired,  "  This  is  mine."  The  possession  of  property  is  carefully 
guarded  by  thedeclarations  of  God*s  Word ;  *'  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  "  make  the 
violation  of  this  right  a  very  serious  sin  (see  text).  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  human  ownership  is  never  absolute ;  it  is  subject  to :  1.  God's  prior  and  supreme 
claim  (Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;  1  Chron,  xxix.  11 ;  Hag.  iL  8).  2.  Our  duty,  in  holding  it,  to 
keep  in  view  Ihe  general  good ;  ^.g,  large  landowner  has  no  right  to  let  ground  lie 
waste,  and  be  covered  with  seed-sowing  weeds.  3.  Our  liability,  at  any  hour,  to  lay  it 
down  at  God's  will. 

II.  That  icen  find  various  ways  of  disreoardikg  this  right.  Many  forms  of 
dishonesty  prevail  in  every  land ;  it  is  an  inevitable  excrescence  of  sin.  Five  special 
cases  are  here  provided  against:  1.  Breach  of  trust,  or  failure  to  return  anything 
borrowed;  lying  in  ^  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep "  (ver.  2).  2.  Un£Eiirness  in 
partneri^ip  or  oo-operatioii ;  'Mn  fellowship."    3.  Violent  appropriation  or  hardship 
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(oppression), — "  a  thing  taken  away  by  violence  "  (ver.  2).  4,  Fraud  in  tradings — **  hat  h 
deceived  his  neighbour  "  fver.  2).  6.  Illegal  retention  of  something  accidently  acquired, 
— **  have  found  that  whicn  was  lost/'  etc.  (ver.  3). 

ni.  That  dishonesty  in  any  fobk  is  a  serious  sin  against  God,  as  well  as  a 
wrong  done  to  our  neighbour.  By  committing  any  one  of  these  offences  a  soul  is  said 
to  "  sm,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the  LodI  **  (ver.  2) ;  "  he  sins  therein  "  (ver.  3); 
**  he  hath  sinned,  and  is  guilty."  Evidently  the  taking  from  our  neighbour  '*  that 
which  is  his  **  is  a  high  misdemeanour  in  the  sight  of  God.  Two  of  the  ''  ten  com- 
mandments "  (Exod.  XX.)  are  directed  against  it:  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  *'Thou  shalt  not 
covet/'  etc  Theft,  dishonesty,  is  a  treble  sin :  it  is  a  wron^r  to  our  fellow ;  it  is  an 
injury  to  ourself  (spiritual  demoralization) ;  it  is  an  offence  against  God. 

IV.  That  it  calls  fob  eestttution  as  well  as  sacrifice.  1.  We  must,  indeed, 
bring  our  sacrifice  to  GkxL  The  Jew  was  to  bring  his  "  ram  without  blemish"  (ver.  6), 
and  an  atonement  was  to  be  made  before  the  Loid,  and  his  trespass  was  forgiven  him 
Tver.  7).  We  must  brine  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  plead  the  One  Sacrifice 
for  all  sin,  and  we  shall  be  forgiven.  2.  But  we  are  also  bound  to  make  restitution 
where  that  is  possible.  The  Jew  was  to  "  restore  it  in  the  principal,  and . . .  add  the  fifth 
part  more  thereto  "  (ver.  6) ;  he  was  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  injury  he  had  done. 
And  (1)  in  order  that  the  will  of  Christ  concerning  us  in  such  case  may  be  fully  done 
(see  Matt  v«  24),  (2)  that  our  own  conscience  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  unstained,  and  (3) 
that  our  brother  may  have  reason  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  us,— let  us  make  not  only 
adeqtuite  hui  ample  or  €veB  overflowing  compensation  for  the  wrong  which  we  have 
done.— C. 

Yer.  8. — Bin  a  germ  as  well  as  a  fruit  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Supreme  Legislator, 
that  if  a  man  once  cherish  a  dishonest  thought,  he  will  probably  go  beyond  fraud  to 
falsehood  ('*  and  lieth  "),  and,  when  necessary,  from  falsehood  to  perjury  (•'  and  sweareth 
falsely  ").  This  is  true  to  life.  Sin  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  the  evil  that  came 
before  it,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  more  sin  which  is  to  follow ;  it  is  not  only  the  child  but 
the  parent  of  wrong.    Learn  thatr— 

I.  No  MAN  WHO  SINS  CAN  TELL  HOW  FAR  HIS  SIN  WILL  TAKE  HIM.      Hazacl,  Gehazi^ 

Ahab,  Judas,  etc. ;  "  facilis  descensus  Avemi." 

IL  It  is  <n  THE  NATURE  OF  SIN  TO  TEMPT  TO  FURTHER  SIN.  The  iustauces  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  not  remarkable  exceptions ;  they  are  illustrations  of  a 
principle  at  work  everywhere  and  always.  '*  There's  not  a  crime  but  takes  its  change 
out  still  in  crime,  when  once  rune  on  the  coimter  of  this  world;"  dishonesty 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  leads  to  lying,  and  lying  to  perjury.  One  sin  is  the  germ 
of  another,  and  is  sure  to  bear  fruit 

III.  It  IS  A  PART  or  THE  PENALTY  OF  SIN  THAT  IT  SHOULD  DO  80.     We  SOmctimeS 

think  that  mn  carries  no  penalty  ^  so  it  seemed  to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxiii.),  but  he  was 
wrong,  as  he  owned  (ver.  15).  It  not  only  ends  disastrously  ("  then  understood  I  their 
end'l,  but  it  results  in  certain,  immediate,  spiritual  injury.  On  the  day  in  which  the 
forbidden  fruit  is  eaten,  we  do  die, — in  the  souL 

IV.  This  fact  of  the  diffi^iveness  of  sin  helps  to  explain  the  sxceedino 
EVIL  of  rr  IK  the  sight  of  God.  It  may  well  be  accounted  '*  an  evil  and  bitter  thing," 
a  thing  which  he  "  hates,"  which  he  "abhors,*'  etc. 

Those  considerations  furnish  (1)  a  very  strong  reason  for  repentance,  etc ;  and  (2) 
an  equally  stfonf  indueemeni  for  the  cultivation  of  holiness  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
good. — 0. 

Vers.  1— 7# — Trespasses  done  willingly.  These  were  acts  of  lying,  fraud,  deceit, 
violence,  or  any  social  wrong  involving  conscious  trespass  on  the  rights  of  our  neighbour. 

I.  SoiHAL  M0RAL1TT  RESTS  UPON  REUGiON.  Ofienccs  agaiust  neighbours,  ofiences 
against  God.  No  true  support  of  society  apart  from  faith.  Follies  of  the  modem 
sceptical  schooL  Enthusiasm  of  humanity,  atheism,  development  of  morality  out  of  a 
physical  basis, — mere  dreams  of  the  intellect  Facts  of  history  show  that  corrupt 
religion  is  corrupt  morals ;  that  an  atheistic  society  is  mere  organized  selfishness. 

II.  The  TRUE  HEALING  PRINCIPLE  OF  60CIETT.  The  preservation  of  individual  rights 
in  the  spirit  of  a  oomnKm  allegianoe  to  €k)d.    We  are  all  brethren.    If  one  offend,  let 
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his  offence  be  both  readily  acknowledged  and  atoned  for,  and  readily  forgiven.  So  long 
as  we  simply  pay  iMck,  we  do  not  heal  the  hurt ;  we  must  more  than  pay  back.  His 
restitution  was  of  the  principal  and  the  fifth  part  more  thereto.  Such  a  regulation  was 
founded  on  the  Divine  love,  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Law.  We  must  remedy 
wrongs  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 

II.  As  TYPICAL  OF  THE  CR06S    OP  ChRIST,  THE  DiVINE  FULNESS  OF  BEDEMPTION  is 

set  forth.  The  offences  of  men  are  more  than  made  up  for.  Tbeir  redeemed  state  is 
an  advance  upon  their  state  of  innocence.  The  new  Law  is  better  than  the  old.  Christ 
in  ns  is  not  only  the  crucifixion  of  sin  and  the  world,  but  "  the  hope  of  glory."  The 
beUover  will  find  in  the  blood  of  the  atonement  both  a  cleansing  away  of  guill|  and  a 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — R, 

EXPOSITION. 


The  following  section  (eh.  vi.  8— vii.  38) 
18  a  supplement  to  ch.  L— vL  7,  containing  the 
regulations  addressed  to  the  priests  relating 
to  the  ritual  of  the  several  8aorifice8.y ers.  8 — 
13  of  ch.  vL  contain  the  further  ritual  of  the 
burnt  sacrifice ;  vers.  14—23,  that  of  the  meat 
offering ;  vers.  24—80,  that  of  the  sin  offer- 
ings ;  vers.  1—6  of  ch.  vii,  that  of  the  tre»» 
pass  offering ;  vers.  11—36,  that  of  the  peace 
offering ;  vers.  7—10  declare  the  portion  of 
the  priests  in  all  the  offerings ;  vers.  37,  38 
conclude  the  section. 

Vers.  8— 13.— (See  note  on  ch.  i.  3.)  The 
further  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
lamb  sacrificed  every  evening  (Exod.  xxix* 
88).  In  other  cases  the  ritual  was  to  be  the 
same.  Instead  of  It  is  the  burnt  offering:, 
because  of  the  bomin^  upon  the  altar  all 
night  unto  the  morning,  the  reading  should 
be,  Jl,  the  burnt  offering  (viz.  the  evening 
sacrifice),  shall  hum  upon  the  hearth  upon 
the  aUar  all  night  unto  the  morning.  The 
priest  is  to  wear  his  priestly  dress  already 
appointed  (Exod.  xxviii  40>--whioh  was  a 
white  linen  garment,  covering  the  whole 
person  like  a  close-fitting  English  surplice, 
fastened  by  a  sash — ^while  he  is  actually 
officiating  at  the  altar;  and  thus  vested,  he 
is  to  remove  from  the  altar  the  ashes  whieh 
the  fire  hath  eonsumed  with  the  burnt  offerw 
ing,  or  rather,  as  it  would  be  better  trans- 
lated, the  ashee  to  whfeh  the  fire  hath  reduced 
the  bumi  qfering,  and  put  them  beside  the 
altar,  that  is,  on  the  ash-heap  to  the  east 
of  the  altar.  On  leaving  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  he  is  to  change  his  dress,  and 
to  carry  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  without 
the  camp  unto  a  eleaa  place.  The  priest 
is  also  instructed  to  lay  fresh  wood  on  the 
altar  fire  every  mominff.  In  preparation  for 
the  morning  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  (Exod.xxix. 
88).  The  fat  of  the  peace  offerings,  that  is, 
the  parts  of  the  peace  offerings  that  were 
burnt  on  the  altar,  were  laid  on  the  burnt 
offering.  The  altar  fire  was  never  to  go  out, 
because  the  daily  sacrifices  constantly  burn- 


ing on  the  altar  symbolized  the  unceasing 
worship  of  God  by  Israel,  and  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  Israel  by  (Jod.  The  ever* 
burning  sacrifice  was  the  token  of  the  peoplo 
being  in  communion  with  Qod. 

Vers.  14— 18.— The  further  ritual  of  tho 
meatoi&ring  (see  note  on  ch.  iL  1).  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  priests, 
and  they  and  the  males  of  their  fanmies  are 
to  eat  it  without  adding  leaven  to  it.  With 
unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten  (ver.  16) 
should  rather  be  rendered,  Unleavened  shall 
it  he  eaten.  Not  only  is  it  most  holy  itself, 
but  every  one  (or  rather  everything)  that 
toucheth  the  offerings  shall  be  holy.  The 
touch  of  the  offering  conveys  the  character 
of  holiness  to  the  thing  touched,  which  must, 
therefore,  itself  be  treated  as  holy. 

Vers.  19— 23.— The  meat  offering  of  the 
high  priest  at  his  institution.  This  was  to 
be  not  of  uncooked  fiour,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  pancake,  made  out  of  one-tenth  of  an 
ephah  of  flour.  It,  of  course,  accompanied 
the  burnt  offering  appointed  for  the  occasion. 
Half  of  it  was  burnt  in  the  morning,  that  is, 
at  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  half  thereof  at 
night,  that  is,  the  other  half  at  the  evening 
sacrifice,  none  being  reserved  for  consump- 
tion by  the  priests.  This  meat  offering, 
having  first  been  offered  at  the  consecration 
of  Aaron,  was  afterwards  to  be  offered  at  the 
consecration  of  each  succeeding  high  priest, 
the  expression  Aaron  and  his  sons  meaning 
here  the  successive  high  priests.  The  state- 
ment that  the  offering  is  to  be  perpetual,  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  made  evwy  day 
by  the  high  priest,  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration onwards,  and  there  is  thought  to  be 
an  allusion  to  this  sacrifice  in  Ecclus.  xlv. 
14;  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  it 
was  only  made  on  the  day  of  consecration, 
that  is,  on  the  first  day  that  he  was  qualified 
to  act  as  high  priest 

Vers.  24— 30.— Further  ritual  of  the  sin 
offering  (see  note  on  ch.  iv.  2).  The  flesh  of 
the  sin  offerings  is  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
and  the  males  of  their  families  in  the  holy 
plaoe,  that  is,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  with  the  exception  of  the  sin 
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offerings  of  the  high  pnest  and  of  the  con* 

S-egation,  i^ereof ...  the  blood  is  brought 
to  the  tabemaele  of  the  eongregation  to 
reeoneile  withal  in  the  holy  place,  which 
was  to  be  bumt  in  the  ilre  without  the  camp. 
The  holiness  of  the  offering  is  manifested:  1. 


By  the  command  that  no  drop  of  the  blood 
which  might  have  been  accidentally  spilt 
upon  the  offerer's  dress  should  be  taken  out 
or  the  tabemaele  court.  2.  By  the  order  to 
break  or  scour  the  pot  in  which  it  was 
boiled  for  the  priests'  eating. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers.  8 — 30. — TTie  priesU^  ritual.  Hitherto  the  command  had  been,  "Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them  "  (ch.  i.  2 ;  iv.  2) ;  Command  Aaron 

and  his  sons ;  *'  the  reason  being  that  the  injunctions  which  follow  are  specially  addressed 
to  the  future  priesthood. 

L  Pbeoisiok  of  thb  posmvE  bules  and  beoulations  given  to  Tme  Aaeonio 
PBIB8TH0OD.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  individual's  origination,  all  is  ruled  for  &im — every 
act  that  he  performs,  and  each  word  that  he  speaks;  and  any  fiEulure  in  the  ritual 
vitiates  the  whole  ceremony. 

IT.  CONTBAST  IN  THIS  BESPECT  WITH  THE  BITUAL  OF  THE  GhBISTIAN  ChUBCH.     In  the 

New  Testament  there  are  no  such  minute  ritual  regulations  as  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 
S^urch  through  the  Gospels,  and  we  find  the  principles  of  worship  established.  Search  the 
Epistles,  and  we  find  order  and  uniformity  in  religious  ministrations  commanded,  but 
no  such  specifications  of  manual  acts  as  those  given  in  the 'earlier  dispensation. 

III.  The  beason  of  the  diffebenob.  It  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  state  to  be 
allowed  freely  to  apply  a  principle  than  to  be  bound  down  to  a  certain  course  by 
a  definite  and  unchanging  rule.  The  former  is  the  conditions  of  sons,  the  latter 
of  servants.  *'  The  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth.''  The  Jew  was  in  this 
position.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  he  was  representing  and  rehearsing  in 
type.  He  must,  therefore,  be  hedged  about  with  rules,  lest,  in  his  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance, he  should  go  astray  and  mar  the  lesson  that  he  had  unwittingly  to  teach.  But 
**  henceforth,"  says  our  Lord,  "  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth,  but  I  have  called  you  friends."  Accordingly,  just  as  in  matters  of 
morals  the  principles  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  given  to  Christians 
instead  of  bare  negative  or  positive  rules  of  conduct;  so  in  matters  of  worship, 
certain  principles  are  laid  down  as  to  the  nature  of  true  worship  and  how  it  is  to  bo 


offered  (John  iv.  21<— 24),  and  a  few  general  rules  commending  uniformity  and  order 

" p  (I  Cor.   "      ^-,      '    -\     '      '"'      ^\       •    •    •    •       ■ 

be  the  edification  of  the  people  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26) ;  and  then  the  work  of  composing  its 


in  public  worship 


ir.  17 ;   zL  16 ;  xiv,  33,  40),  and  declaring  its  ends  to 


Liturgy  and  common  prayers  is  delivered  to  the  Church  without  any  other  restraint 
than  that  of  embodying  in  them  settled  forms  of  administration  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  zzvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ; 
Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26),  using  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Luke  xi.  2),  and  of  "  asking  "  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xvi.  24).  llierefore,  '*  it  is  not  necessary  "  in  the  Christian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  the  Jewish  Church,  that  "ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and 
utterly  like :  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  Gkxi's  Word.  •  .  •  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to 
ordain,  change,  and  abolish,  ceremomes  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying  "  (Art  XXXIY.). 

IV.  A  PBECOMPOSED  LiTUBGT  IS  NOT  DisPLEAsiNa  TO  GoD.  Howcvor  much  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian  Church  may  in  this  respect  be  superior  to  Jewish  bondage,  yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  Levitical  laws  and  regulations  that  a  prearranged  and  formal 
method  of  approaching  God  is  in  accordance  with  his  will,  as  recorded  in  his 
holy  Word. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Quench  not  the  Spirit.  Ch.  vl.  8—30.  Cf.  Eph.  Iv.  30;  1  Thess.  v.  19.  We  have 
bere  sundry  sacrificial  laws  enabling  us  the  better  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
preceding  sacrifices ;  but  the  cardinal  idea  in  them  all,  as  we  shall  now  see,  is  that 
which  heads  this  homily,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."    And— > 
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L  ThB  fire  of  the  BUBITT  offering  was  to  be  OABEFULLT  PBESERYED,  80  THAT 

rr  SHOULD  NEVBB  00  OUT.  This  necessitated  a  regular  removal  of  the  ashes  to  the 
clean  place  selected  for  their  reception  without  the  camp.  These  ashes  represented 
what  would  not  ascend  in  the  fire,  and  were  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  dross  and  corruption 
which  attaches  to  all  human  services.  Everything  which  would  prevent  the  fire  from 
burning  was  to  be  removed.  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  fire  of  the  altar 
symbolizes  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  what  came  from  God  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
renders  the  sacrifice  acceptable.  Hence  the  lesson  about  the  perpetuation  of  the  altar-fire 
is  to  remove  everything  which  would  hinder  or  would  quench  the  free  action  of  the 
Spirit  within  us.  The  purer  we  try  to  be,  the  freer  will  the  movements  of  the  Holy 
Gnost  be  within  us.  On  the  other  hand,  negligence  in  life  must  interrupt  the  spiritual 
action.  Let  us  diligent!  v  use  every  means,  like  the  priest  laying  on  the  wood  and  clearing 
away  the  ashes  from  the  altar^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fire  within  us  will  make  us 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  Divine  Hfe. 

IL  New  obediekoe  ought  to  be  as  holt  in  oub  eyes  as  atonement.  Thw 
principle  is  symbolized  for  us  in  the  details  about  the  meat  offering  (vers.  14 — 18).  For 
the  priests  are  not  only  to  bum  carefully  the  due  proportion  upon  the  altar,  but  also  to 
prepare  the  remainder  for  themselves  without  leaven,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  **holy 
of  holies  *•  (P^^'Tpr  *^)>  Kke  the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  offering.  If,  then,  we  saw 
reason  to  regard  the  meat  offering  as  emphasizing  the  idea  of  consecrated  life-work,  this 
direction  to  the  priests  about  regarding  the  meat  offering  as  iust  as  holy  as  the  sin 
offering  or  trespass  offerings,  embodies  the  idea  that  "  new  obedience "  should  be  as 
holv  in  our  eyes  as  "^ atonement"  Now,  there  is  no  principle  more  likely  to  please  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  foster  his  indwelling,  and  to  maintain  his  reign.  The  whole  Christian 
life  is  elevated  in  tone  when  this  ideal  is  comprehended.  The  perfection  of  our 
Saviour's  atonement  and  righteousness  is  to  be  the  model  of  oiu:  lives. 

III.  A  GLASS  IS  NEEDFUL  WHOSE  SELF-DENTING  LIVES  ARE  ABOVE  SUSPICION.      TIlls 

seems  taught  by  the  arrangement  that  the  meat  offering  of  the  priests  must  be  wholly 
burnt  (vers.  19 — 23).  The  life-work  is  to  be  all  consecrated,  all  a  dedicated  thing. 
Never  are  the  oflBcors  of  God  to  be  "  off  duty,**  "out  of  season"  as  weU  as  ''in  season" 
should  they  serve  God. 

Now,  the  self-<leniat  of  a  class  of  men,  if  realized,  goes  far  to  secure  the  continuance 
and  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  self-denial — ^this  is  the 
most  important  evidence  of  his  work — and  the  demonstration  of  this  to  men  is  a 
concomitant  of  his  abiding. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed — it  is  so  evident — that  Jesus,  our  Great  High  Priest^ 
realized  self-denial  in  all  its  fulness.  He  could  say,  as  none  other  can,  **  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  "  (John  iv.  34).  Every  portion 
of  our  Lord's  life-work  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  permeated  with  the  <Al  of  the  Spirit,  and 
enveloped  in  the  incense  of  prayer.    It  is  for  priestly  believers  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

IV.  The  oonseobating  power  of  the  atoning  saobifiob  should  be  kept  oon- 
BTANTLT  IN  VIEW.  In  the  remaining  verses  (vers.  24 — 30),  we  have  brought  before  us 
the  intense  holiness  of  the  sin  offering.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  holy  of  holies  ** 
(on^ijp^K^'^).  In  ordinary  cases  the  priest  is  to  eat  that  which  remains  after  God's  share 
has  been  oflered  on  the  altar,  to  sustain  him  in  his  atoning  duties,  and  to  sustain  also 
his  sense  of  consecration.  In  the  more  important  cases,  such  as  are  referred  to  in 
ch.  iv.  1 — 21,  the  remainder  of  the  animal  was  to  be  carried  out  to  the  clean  place 
outside  the  camp,  and  burned  there  in  the  place  of  the  ashes.  Moreover,  every  person 
and  thing  whicn  touched  the  flesh  was  thereby  consecrated.  So  intensely  holy  was 
the  atoning  sacrifice^  that  it  pervaded  with  its  sanctifying  power  everything  in  contact 
with  it. 

That  this  is  t3rpical  is  clear.  A  similar  but  much  more  real  consecration  attaches  to 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  And  this  great  truth  must  be  kept  in  view  if  we  would 
preserve  the  Spirit  within  us.  To  separate  consecration  from  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus 
must  ever  be  grieving  to  the  Spirit,  whose  chief  mission  is  to  take  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  unto  men  (John  xvi.  14, 15). 

We  have  thus  discovered  in  these  miscellaneous  laws  what  course  we  should  follow, 
if  the  Si^t  is  not  to  be  quenched  within  us  but  is  to  abide.  We  must  diligently 
use  the  appointed  means,  we  must  have  the  highest  possible  id^  of  a  oonsecrat^  life. 
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and  wd  must  give  all  honour  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus.    In  such  circumstances 
we  shall  retain,  in  large  and  abiding  measure,  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us. — R.  M.  £. 

Ver.  13. — The  evti^huming  fire.  The  special  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests  are  fittingly  separated  from  the  instructions  common  to  all  the  people.  In  front 
of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  on  this  a  fire  was  kept  constantly 
burning,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  t«xt.  For  a  description  of  the  altar,  see 
Exod.  xxvii.  1 — 8.  Let  us  advance  in  thought,  and  behold  the  flames  and  curling 
smoke,  and  hear  tlie  lessons  the  fire  preaches. 

I.  Consider  it  as  thb  fulfilment  of  ah  ordikakoe.  From  his  relationship  to 
God,  man  is  bound  to  obey  him,  and  this  same  relationship  causes  that  the  majority  of 
Cbd's  utterances  to  man  are  in  the  nature  of  commands,  such  commands,  however, 
containing  virtual  promises.  And  those  are  most  honoured  who  have  most  commands. 
The  priests  occupi^  the  highest  posts  in  the  estimation  of  the  P^ple>  simply  because 
they  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  behests  of  the  Almighty.  To  lay  sticks  in  order 
upon  the  altar  and  set  fire  to  them,  was  in  itself  a  humble  occupation,  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  performed  for  the  glory  of  Qod  elevated  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Menial 
duties  are  ennobled  when  discharged  as  unto  the  Lord,  The  fire  was  an  emblem  of 
worship^  of  praise,  and  supplication,  ascending  to  the  Most  High  from  bis  faithful 
people.  That  it  vkis  perpetual  indicated  Ood's  desire  to  he  worshipped,  not  with  fitfvX 
enthusiasm^  hut  tvith  steady  regularity.  There  were  times  when  the  fuel  was  renewed, 
just  as  men  may  have  their  seasons  of  devotion  at  morning  and  at  night,  on  the  Lord's 
day  and  on  a  certain  week-day,  but  there  must  be  always  a  fiameof  service  to  testify  to 
the  obedience  and  affection  of  the  people.  The  fire  was  kept  alight  by  successive  genera- 
tions in  their  turn.  To  no  one  age  is  it  ^cdusively  given  to  sound  the  praises  and  do  the 
will  of  the  Eternal,  When  one  servant  falls  asleep,  having  done  the  will  of  GK>d,  his 
younger  comrade  must  step  into  his  place  and  continue  the  work.  Even  the  materials 
so  soon  to  be  consumed  must  be  deposited  upon  the  altar  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is 
said  by  the  rabbins  that  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  sticks,  no  rotten  ones  being 
allowed.     Whatever  is  done  for  God  muit  he  done  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

TL  Consider  it  as  thb  ekjotment  of  a  privilege.  Once  the  fire  was  consecrated 
by  the  approach  thereto  of  the  glorious  fire  from  God's  presence  instantly  consuming 
the  sacrifice  (ch.  ix.  24).  The  flames  became  henceforth  a  token  qf  Ood's  cuxeptance  of 
the  offerings  qf  his  servants,  and  his  consequent  reconciliation  and  favour.  If  any 
Israelite  doubted  the  reality  of  Jehovah's  existence  or  his  willingness  to  bless  the  nation, 
a  glance  at  the  &re  was  sufficient  to  dismiss  all  doubt,  and  to  inspire  his  breast  with  a 
consciousness  of  blessing. 

The  perpetual  fire  symbolized  Ood's  unchangeable  protection  of  his  people.  Through 
the  hours  of  daylight  and  through  the  watches  of  the  night  the  flames  ascended  on  high  ; 
they  knew  no  cessation ;  they  spoke  of  him  who  "  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  upon 
whose  brightness  no  darkening  shadow  ever  rests.  This  altar-fire  consumed  the 
various  offerings  presented.  It  kindled  other  fires — from  it  the  burning  coals  for  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  were  taken ;  it  was  the  fire-foundation  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  laid,  and  by  which  they  were  consecrated.    It  is  the  loving  sacrifice  of  Christ  that 

Senerates  holy  lives  in  his  followers.  By  his  ascension  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
cscended  upon  the  Church,  kindling  sparks  of  hallowed  emotion,  and  making  the 
thoughts  and  words  and  acts  of  Ouistiaiis  an  ever-brightening  blase  of  sacred 
service. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  25—29. — The  holiness  of  the  sin  offering.  This  offering  was  to  expiate  offences 
committed  directly  against  God,  and  which  involved,  therefore,  the  deeper  wrong.  A 
peculiar  sacredncss  attached  to  the  sacrifice.  Only  the  priests  might  partake  of  it,  for 
it  was  '*  most  holy."  As  all  Christians  are  made  "  priests  unto  God,''  it  is  permitted 
them  to  feed  upon  him  who  died  to  save  them  from  sin.  They  live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Union  with  their  Divine  Lord  consecrates  them,  imperishable  principles 
sustain  them. 

I.  What  is  offered  xrsrro  God  acquires  thereby  a  saored  character.  It  is  set 
apart,  belongs  to  him  henceforth.  He  accepts  the  gift,  and  his  holiness  is  imparted 
to  all  his  possessions.    His  people  are  holy,  and  so  are  his  house  and  his  statutes. 
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Christ,  having  dedicated  himself  to  the  Father,  could  declare  "  I  sanctify  myself."  It  is 
no  light  matter  for  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  allegiance  to  a  holy  Qod,  to  ''  vow 
to  be  his,  yea,  his  alone."  God  himself  must  sanctify  us  wholly,  that  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  may  be  preserved  blameless.  Some  article  of  furniture  that  is  owned  by  a 
telebrated  monarch  is  invested  with  importance  by  that  fact,  and  numbers  view  it 
with  eager  interest  The  servant  wearing  his  famous  master's  livery  is  regarded  with 
attention.  Surely,  then,  those  are  worth  our  notice  who  are  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  King  of  kings,  vessels  meet  for  his  use. 

II.  HOLIKESS  TENDS  TO  COMMUNICATE  ITSELF  TO  ALL  THAT  IB  BROUGHT  INTO  CONTACT 

WITH  IT.  Whoever  touches  the  sin  offering  shall  be  holy.  Like  leaven,  the  sacredness 
spreads.  The  prospect  of  the  world's  improvement  lies  in  the  hope  of  its  permeation 
by  Christian  principle.  By  touching  the  Saviour,  the  sick  were  healed,  and  by  placing  the 
hand  of  faith  now  upon  Christ's  ble^Bding  body,  the  sinner  is  sanctified  in  the  sight  of 
Grod.  That  holiness  extends  is  recognized  in  the  apostle's  declaration,  that  ''the 
unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife."  Continual  contact  with  sacred  rites 
and  offerings  renewed  the  holiness  of  the  priests.  So  let  us  seek  to  draw  near  unto  our 
God  by  the  Living  Way,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  and  bodies  washed. 

III.  In  spite  of  this  consecrating  power,  what  is  holy  must  not  be  thouohti^essly 
PLACED  IN  PBOPiNQUiTY  WITH  WHAT  IS  DEFILING.  Let  blood  from  the  offering  stain  the 
garment,  and  it  must  be  cleansed  "  in  the  holy  place,"  not  carried  without  into  the 
region  of  things  common  and  uncleaiL  If  the  flesh  was  boiled  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
the  fat  might  penetrate  through  the  porous  surface,  so  that  no  after  rinsing  or  scouring 
would  remove  it,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  ("  brazen  ")  vessels.  The  earthen  pot  must  con- 
sequently be  broken,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  any  portion  of  a  sin  offering  being  contami- 
nated by  touching  subsequent  food.  Learn  from  this  not  to  profane  what  is  dedicated 
to  Qod,  Our  Lord's  words  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection  are  significant :  "  Touch  me 
not"  The  precept  of  Paul  was,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  : 
for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  "  We  must  not  cast  pearls 
before  swine.  Let  us  not  commingle  sordid  motives  and  methods  with  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  Jests  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God  are  to  be  shunned.  Previous  prayer 
will  not  sanction  worldly  entertainments  and  amusements.  In  many  directions  the 
regulations  of  Leviticus  may  be  remembered  with  advantage  to-day. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  8— 13— !Z^e  law  of  the  burnt  offering.  With  this  paragraph  the  Jews 
begin  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Law ;  and,  as  a  new  subject  is  here  introduced, 
this  ought  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  chapter.  In  some  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  paragraph  preceding  this  is  properly  made  the  sequel 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  the  sixth  commences  with  this.  The  burnt  offering  was 
treated  of  before,  viz.  in  the  first  chapter,  with  more  particular  reference  to  ceremonies 
relating  to  those  who  brought  it ;  here  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  priests  who 
offered  it.    We  have  now  to  consider — 

L  The  law  of  the  bubnt  offering  as  to  the  sacrifice.  And  we  observe : 
1.  That  the  offering  was  ever  upon  the  altar.  (1)  The  evening  sacrifice  was  ^  burning 
upon  the  altar  all  night  unto  the  morning."  For  the  particular  reference  here  is  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  for  the  whole  congregation.  ^2)  This  was  then  followed  bv 
the  corresponding  morning  sacrifice.  This,  together  with  the  occasional  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  throughout  the  day,  would  keep  the  altar  fully  occupied  until  the  evening. 
(3)  Thus  there  was  kept  up  a  constant  "  remembrance  of  sins  "  day  by  day,  the  year 
round,  and  **  year  by  year  continually."  For  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  showed 
that  "  they  could  never  take  away  sins."  These  could  only  be  removed  "  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  "  (see  Heb.  x.  1 — 10\  2.  That  the  fire  was 
kept  ever  burning,  (I)  This  was  not  common  fire,  but  came  forth  from  God  (see  ch.  ix. 
23,  24).  It  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  sometimes  represented  his  wrath, 
sometimes  his  love  (Isa.  iv.  4;  MaL  ill.  2,  8;  Matt  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  3,  4 ;  Heb.  x. 
26»  27 ;  xii.  29).  (2)  God  commanded  that  it  should  "  not  be  put  out."  He  will  con- 
sume with  the  fire  of  his  wrath  those  who  quench  the  fire  of  his  love.  Even  if  we  be 
not  always  offering  sacrifices,  love  must  be  kept  always  burning  in  the  heart  (1  Thess. 
v.  19 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6).  (3)  The  priests  were  instructed  how  they  should  keep  it  alive. 
They  were  to  put  on  wood.    On  thb  to  lay  the  burnt  offering.    So  the  Great  Sacrifice 
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was  laid  on  the  wood  of  the  cross,  when  the  fires  of  God's  wrath  entered  into  his  very 
soul.  The  fat  of  the  peace  offerings  was  placed  on  the  humt  ofifering.  So  the  fire  was 
maintained  (see  Isa.  xxxi.  9).  The  fire  was  kept  ever  burning,  to  show  that  Gk>d*s 
wrath  could  never  be  quenched  until  the  blood  of  Christ  should  quench  it. 

IL  The  law  of  thb  burnt  offering  as  to  the  priest.  1.  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  " 
together  are  addressed,  Yer.  9.  (1)  The  high  priest  of  the  Law  was  undoubtedly  a 
type  of  the  "  Great  Hi^h  Priest  of  our  profession,"  When  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  is 
here  mentioned  with  his  sons,  the  priests,  the  suggestion  is  that  in  his  absence  they 
acted  as  his  representatives  in  connection  with  the  burnt  offering.  So  here  they  also  may 
be  viewed  as  types  of  Christ.  (2)  The  sons  of  Aaron,  in  their  character  of  ordinary 
priests,  represent  Christians.  In  what  they  did,  therefore,  there  may  have  been  a  two- 
fold typical  meaning.  2.  They  attended  the  altar  in  their  hdy  garments,  (1)  These 
were  composed  of  white  linen.  *'  His  linen  sannent,  and  his  linen  breeches ''  (Exod. 
xxviii.  40 — 43).  Thev  symbolized  purity  and  righteousness  (Ps.  cxxxii.  9 ;  Rev.  iii.  4 ; 
▼ii.  13, 14 ;  xix.  8).  r2)  As  types  of  Christ  in  offering  up  his  own  sacrifice  of  himself 
to  Gbd,  they  woudd  shadow  forth  his  righteousness.  As  typifying  Christians,  they 
would  foreshow  how  we  must  be  clothed  with  the  "  robe  of  righteousness  and  garment 
of  salvation  "  through  Christ's  merits,  before  our  spiritual  sacrifices  can  be  accepted. 
(3)  Even  when  the  priest  took  up  the  ashes  from  the  consuming  burnt  offering  to  put 
them  beside  the  altar,  he  wore  his  holy  garments.  This  was  proper,  for  the  ire  was 
still  consuming  the  sacrifice.  But,  3.  Se  changed  his  garments  to  carry  the  ashes  out- 
side, (1)  He  had  to  carry  them  forth  without  the  camp.  Was  not  Calvary  this  place 
of  ashes  (comp.  ch.  iv.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12)?  (2)  But  they  were  to  be  laid  in  a 
"clean  place."  The  tomb  of  Joseph  was  such  a  place.  It  had  not  been  polluted  by 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body  (see  John  xix.  41,  42).  Nor  did  the  ashes  of  the  world's 
Great  Burnt  Offering  pollute  it.  They  were  holy.  Because  he  was  the  "  Holy  One  "  of 
God,  his  body  **  could  not  see  corruption  "  (Acts  ii.  31).  (3)  The  holy  raiment  was 
laid  aside  when  this  service  was  performed,  to  show  that  now,  as  far  as  the  work  of 
sacrifice  was  concerned,  that  was  '* finished"  when  Jesus  expired  upon  the  cross.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  an  '^  eternal  redemption,"  in  an  "  everlasting  salvation." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  14 — ^23. — The  law  of  the  meat  offering.  As  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering, 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  viz.  in  relation  to  the  service  of  the  priest,  was 
before  mentioned,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  offerer,  so  is  the  law  of  the  meat, 
or  more  properly  the  bread,  offering,  here  introduced  for  a  similar  reason,  after  being 
formerly  mentioned  likewise  (see  ch.  iu).  The  subject  is  presented  in  two  aspects, 
and  we  have  to  consider^ 

I.  The  law  of  the  bread  offering  of  the  people.  In  this  case :  1.  A  mem&rial 
of  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  (1)  The  memorial  represented  the  whole.  The  bulk 
consisted  of  at  least  an  omer,  or  about  three  of  our  quarts,  of  fine  fiour,  of  which  a  hand- 
ful was  taken  for  the  mcmoriaL  There  was  with  the  omer  of  flour,  a  log,  or  little  more 
than  a  half  pint,  of  oil,  of  which  a  fitting  quantity  was  added  to  the  handAU  of  flour. 
The  memorial  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  all  the  frankincense.  As  the  name  of 
a  thing  stands  for  the  thing,  so  did  the  memorial  stand  for  the  whole  offering;  it 
was  like  a  quit  rent,  a  discharge  for  all  demands  on  the  estate.  (^)  It  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  It  could  not  be  that  to  him  in  a  physical 
sense ;  this  expression  must  be  morally  interpreted,    (a)  It  was  a  thank  offering,  and 

fatitude  from  his  intelligent  offspring  is  ever  pleasing  to  his  eoodness  (Ps.  xxvii.  6 ; 
23 ;  Rom.  xiL  1 ;  1  ITiess.  ▼.  18^.  (b')  It  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings, 
and  mingled  among  the  sacrifices  offereo,  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  so,  coming 
up  as  it  were  "  throu<];h  Jesus  Christ "  in  whom  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased,  it 
becomes  **  acceptable "  (1  Pet.  ii.  6).  2.  The  remainder  was  eaten  by  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  (1)  Aaron  ate  of  it,  who  was  the  type  of  Christ;  and  his  sons  also,  who 
were  types  of  Chrbtians.  So  Jesus  and  his  disciples  together  ate  the  Passover 
(Luke  xxiL  15).  And  ho  gave  to  his  disciples  the  bread  and  wine  of  his  Eucharist. 
(2)  The  bread  offering  was  to  be  eaten,  without  leaven.  This  substance  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  evil  dispositions,  malice,  wickedness,  insincerity  (1  Cor. 
▼.  6 — 8).  These  must  be  absent  from  those  who  feast  with  Jesus.  (3)  It  was 
to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place.    This  holy  place  was  not  the  innermost  courts  which 
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was  a  type  of  *'  heaven  itself"  (Heb.  ix.  24).  It  is  explained  to  be  the  "  court  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  which  was  a  figure  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly 
aspect — the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Those  who  elect  to  worship  God  outside 
his  Church,  are  not  following  out  his  instructions.  (4^  The  males  only  must  eat  of  it. 
The  daughters  of  the  priests  were  permitted  to  eat  of  tne  "  holy  things,"  such  as  might 
be  carried  out  of  the  court,  such  as  the  tithes  and  firstfruits,  and  the  shoulder  and 
breast  of  the  peace  ofiTeriogs.  But  of  the  "  most  holy  things  "  eaten  in  the  sanctuary 
they  may  not  eat.  It  was  the  Seed  of  the  woman  who  is  most  holy,  not  the  woman 
herself;  the  son,  not  the  daughter,  therefore,  was  holy  unto  God.  Now  that  most  holy 
Seed  has  come,  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  is  abolished  (Gal.  iii.  28). 
(5)  The  priest  must  not  eat  it  unless  he  be  clean.  ^  Every  one  that  toucheth  it  shall 
be  holy  "  (ver.  18).  To  eat  and  drink  unworthily  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  is  a  serious 
thing  (see  1  Cor.  xl  27—34). 

II.  The  law  of  the  bbead  offerino  of  the  priests.  In  this  case :  1.  Tke  whole 
tews  offered  upon  the  altar.  (1)  Here  was  no  "  memorial,"  as  in  the  offering  of  the 
people.  The  omer  of  fine  flour  was  all  burnt  upon  the  altar  (ver.  23).  ^  Had  the  priests 
been  permitted  to  live  on  their  own  offerings,  as  they  did  on  those  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  as  if  they  had  offered  noihing,  as  they  would  have  taken  again  to  themselves 
what  they  appeared  to  give  imto  the  Lord  "  (A.  Clarke).  (2)  It  was  offered  in  two 
portions :  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  complement  at  night  (ver.  20).  And  as  it  is 
called  a  **  meat  offering  perpetual,"  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  high  priest 
repeated  this  offering  daily  throughout  his  pontificate.  (3'|  This  he  appears  to  have 
done  not  for  himself  only,  but  on  behalf  of  the  priesthooa  in  general.  This  seems 
expressed  in  the  words,  ^  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons,  which  they  shall 
ofiler  unto  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed/'  etc.  (ver.  20).  Here  "  they  "  offer 
it ;  but  afterwards  we  read,  "  And  the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed  in  his  stead,'' 
viz.  as  high  priest  at  his  demise,  ^ shall  offer  it"  (ver.  22\  Taken  together,  these 
passages  show  that  the  high  priest  offered  it  for  the  priesthood  in  generaL  2.  None  <if 
it  was  to  he  eaten  hy  the  priests.  (1)  It  appears  to  luive  been  of  the  nature  of  the  sin 
offering;  for  there  is  no  frankincense  offered  with  it.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
poor  man's  sin  offering  (see  ch.  v.  11).  In  sin  there  is  nothing  grateful  to  God.  (2) 
By  his  eating  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  typical  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the  people  to  the 
priest  was  signified  (see  ch.  x.  17).  It  would  not  be  proper,  therefore,  for  him  to  eat  the 
sin  offering  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned.  He  must  rather  see  his  sin  trans- 
ferred to  the  altar,  and  there  consumed  along  with  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  So 
may  we  see  our  sins  consumed. — J.  A.  M*     . 

Yers.  24—30. — The  law  of  ihe  sin  offering.  This  law  comprehends  a  variety  of 
particulars,  which  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads^ 

I.  As  IT  BBSPECTS  THE  BLEEDiMO.  The  particulars  under  this  head  are :  1.  The 
place :  '*  Where  the  burnt  offering  is  killed  shall  the  sin  offering  be  killed."  (1)  In  the 
account  of  the  sin  offering  (ch.  iv.),  the  place  is  implied  rather  than  specified ;  but  the 
position  of  the  altar  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  burnt  offering.  It  stood  "  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  and  the  burnt  offering  was  killed  **  on 
the  side  of  the  altar 'northward"  (ch.  i.  3,  5, 11).  Accordingly,  Jesus  **  suffered  with- 
out the  gate,"  and  Calvary  was  northward  of  Jerusalem.  The  evangelical  teaching  is 
that  a  sinner  has  access  to  God  only  through  Christ,  who  declares  himself  to  be  the 
^  Door  "  and  the  "  Way "  TJohn  x.  9 ;  xiv.  6)l  (2)  The  association  here  of  the  sin 
offering  with  the  burnt  offenng  is  significant.  The  burnt  offering  expressed  adoration, 
and  was  offered  for  sin  generally.  The  sin  offering  was  more  specific  Confession  of 
sin  should  be  particular,  and  faith  individual,  fully  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  common 
salvation  (1  Tim.  iv.  10).  Let  no  man  trust  vaguely  to  the  provisions  of  mercy.  Let 
the  sinner  see  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  very  image  of  himself,  with  all  his  iniquities  and 
abominations,  suffering  and  satisfying  the  claims  of  Divine  justice.  2.  The  presence : 
*'  Before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  25).  (1)  This  means  more  than  being  in  the  presence  of  One 
who  is  omnipresent  There  was  a  manifestation  of  a  special  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the 
glory  behind  the  vaiL  In  a  special  sense  Jesus  promises  to  be  present  where  two  or 
three  are  met  in  his  name.  (2)  This  presence  of  God  was  at  once  judicial  and  mercifuL 
The  throne  of  his  glory  was  a  propitiatory,  but  he  was  there  armed  with  fire  to  smit^ 
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wiih  destruction  any  who  dared  to  set  him  at  defiance  (Ps.  xcvii.  2,  3 ;  Ixxzlz.  14).  3. 
The  reason :  "  It  is  most  holy  **  Tver.  25).  What  ?  (1 )  Not  the  sin  laid  on  the  sacrifice. 
8in  seen  in  the  sacrifice  is  exceeding  sinful  That  which  could  cause  the  Son  of  God 
his  agonies  is  horrihle  and  abominable  in  the  extreme.  (2)  Not  the  sin,  but  its  con- 
demnation in  the  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  which  sin  is  removed  out  of  the 
sight  of  God,  is  indeed  " most  holy."  Had  Jesus  not  been  "most  holy,"  he  could  never 
have  accomplished  this  miracle  of  grace  and  mercy.  (3)  The  blood  of  the  sin  offering, 
if  sprinkled  upon  any  garment,  must  be  washed  out  within  the  sanctuary.  And  if  the 
blood  of  the  type  must  not  be  treated  as  a  common  thing,  much  more  must  we  reverence 
that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

II.  As  IT  BE8PBCT8  THE  BATING.  1.  It  woB  to  he  eaten  hy  the  priest,  **The  priest 
that  oflfereth  it  for  sin  shall  eat  it"  (I)  By  this  ceremony  the  "  sin  "  (nMon,  chattath) 
became,  in  a  sense,  assimilated  in  the  body  of  the  priest  (see  ch.  x.  17 ;  Hos.  iv.  8). 
This  represented  the  manner  in  which  Christ,  becoming  incarnate  among  us,  appeared 
**  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "  (Rom.  viii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v» 
21 ;  PhiL  iL  6—8).  (2)  The  converse  of  this  is  in  the  Eucharist,  in  which  we  sym- 
bolically partake  of  the  pure  body  of  Christ.  As  he  became  assimilated  to  our  likeness 
that  he  might  expiate  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  so  we  now  become  assimilated  to 
his  pure  nature  that  we  may  inherit  the  rewards  of  his  ri^teousnesB,  There  is  a 
mystical  incarnation  of  Christ  in  his  believing  people  (Eph.  iil  16 — 19).  2.  It  was  to 
he  eaten  in  the  holy  place  (ver.  26).  (1)  Observe,  not  in  the  most  holy  place ;  that 
{dace  within  the  vail  in  which  the  Shechinah  abode  between  the  cherubim.  That  was 
the  type  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where  the  "  angels  do  always  behold  the  fiice  of  GKxi  " 
(Matt,  xviii.  10).  No  sin  could  enter  there  (Isa.  xxxv»  8 — 10 ;  Ix.  20 — ^22 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
27 ;  xxii  14,  15).  (2)  But  ^  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,^  the 
type  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  aspect,  which  is  entered  by  way  of  the  laver  of  washing 
and  the  aitar  of  sacrifice.  It  is  while  we  remain  in  this  world  that  we  can  avul  our- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  mercy.  3.  But  certain  sin  offerings  must  not  he  eaten^  (1) 
The  priests  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  those  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  tabernacle 
to  reconcile  withal  (ver.  30;  see  also  ch.  iv.  5,  6, 16, 17).  (2)  In  this  the  gospel  is 
superior  to  the  Law.  Jesus  has  carried  his  blood  into  the  holy  place  of  the  true  temple, 
to  reconcile  withal  (Heb,  ix.  11, 12).  Yet  we  may  eat  of  his  altar  (Heb.  xiii.  10—12). 
(3^  Those  who  serve  the  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat  of  our  altar,  because  the 
taDemacle  law  forbids  them ;  therefore  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gospel  they  must 
renounce  the  Law  (see  QbI.  v.  3,  4).  And  their  case  is  fearful  who  now  attempt  to 
make  atonement  for  themselves,  for  they  **  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire  "  (ver.  30).  Such 
is  the  peril  of  those  who  trust  to  works  of  supererogation  or  to  anything  but  Christ. — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8— 13.— i%ree  principles  qf  piety.  We  gather  from  ^lis  dattte-* 
L  That  holiness  becomes  the  house  of  God.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that 
the  linen  garments,  in  which  the  priests  were  to  be  robed  when  engaged  in  sacrificial 
acts  (ver.  10),  signified  the  purity  of  heart  which  should  characterize  the  worshipper  of 
God  (see  Exod.  xxviii.  42 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  19).  Certainly  it  is  only  the  "pure  in  heart" 
who  can  hope  to  ''see  God,"  either  by  faith  here  or  in  beatific  vision  hereafter  (see 
Ps.  xciii.  6). 

II.  That  thebb  is  ho  dbudqert  m  the  sbrvicb  of  God.  Very  homely  and 
humble  details  of  sacred  work  were  to  be  done  by  the  officiating  priest.  He  was  to  bo 
very  careful  as  to  the  clothes  he  wore,  changing  them  at  regulated  times  (vers.  10, 11) ; 
he  was  to  ''take  up  the  ashes  •  •  .  and  put  them  beside  the  altar"  (ver.  10),  and  to 
"carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp,"  etc.  (ver.  11).  These  acts  were  mean 
enough  in  themselves.  Elsewhere  they  would  have  been  accounted  menial,  but  in  so 
sacred  a  service  as  the  direct  worship  of  Jehovah  they  acauired  sanctity,  and  even 
dignity.  They  were  solemn  ceremonies,  reverently  performed.  The  slightest  engage- 
ment in  the  worship  of  God  deserves  to  be  esteemed  sacred  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10).  Any 
humble  deed  done  or  simple  word  spoken,  (I)  as  in  the  presence  of  the  observing  and 
approving  Master,  or  (2)  consciouslv  and  designedly  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  (3) 
as  unto  one  for  whom  he  died  and  whom  he  loves  (Matt  x.  40 — 42),  rises  to  high 
rank  in  the  esteem  of  Heaven.  The  cheerful,  loving  service  of  a  Divine  Redeemer 
LEvmcua.  H 
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doea  not  contain  one  act  of  drudgery ;  it  is  all  upon  the  liigH  level  of  holy,  liappy^ 
elevating  service. 

IIL  That  there  must  be  cwnstanct  in  our  consecration  to  Qod.  "  The  fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  sliall  never  go  out  **  (ver.  13).  As  soon  as  the 
Tictim  was  slain  and  his  shed  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  there  was  forgiveness 
and  acceptance,  and  the  burning  of  the  whole  animal  by  the  heaven-kindled  fire  in- 
dicated the  accepted  consecration  of  the  offerer.  When,  therefore,  the  priest  was 
instructed  to  keep  the  fire  perpetually  burning  on  the  altar,  it  signified  Clod's  readiness 
to  receive  the  perpetual  devotion  of  the  Israelites  themselves  to  him  and  to  his  service. 
To  us  the  most  instructive  lesson  it  conveys  is  that  we  must  keep  steadily  and 
unfailingly  burning  the  fire  of  consecration  in  our  hearts ; — that  must  *'  never  so  out** 
1.  The  passions  of  youth  must  not  be  permitted  to  extinguish  it  2.  Nor  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  our  prime.  3.  Nor  the  mysterious  and  perplexing  troubles  that,  like 
whelming  billows  (Ps.  xlii.  7),  go  over  us.  4.  Nor  the  distressiog  doubts  which  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  raise  within  us.  5.  Nor  the  comforts  and  indulgences  of  prosperous 
periods  in  our  life.  It  must  be  diligently  and  devoutly  fed  by  (I)  earnest  thought — 
meditation ;  (2)  regular  worship  with  the  people  of  Ood ;  (3)  steadfast  Christian  work ; 
and  (4)  the  private  believing  prayer  which  finds  such  utterance  as  this,  "  0  thou  who 
earnest  from  above ! "  etc — C. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — ^^Felhtcship  with  the  Father  J*  In  these  renewed  directions  (sea 
ch.  ii.)  concerning  the  meat  offering,  we  have  the  striking  expression,  *'  I  have  given  it 
unto  them  for  their  portion  of  my  offerings  "  (ver.  17).  So  that  this  sacrifice,  beside 
furnishing  an  opportunity  to  the  people  of  acknowledgmg  their  indebtedness  to  God  as 
the  generous  Giver  of  all  blessings,  provided  an  opportunity  to  the  priests  of  fellowship 
with  God,  He  shared  these  "  his  offerings"  with  his  ministers,  and  they  ate  with  him 
"in  the  holy  place**  (ver.  16),  within  the  precincts  of  his  house.  "And  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ "  (1  John  L  3).  In  Divine 
and  human  fellowship  under  the  gospel,  there  is— 

I.  Fbastinq  together.  The  truest  Christian  counterpart  of  the  sacred  service 
described  in  the  text  is  found  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  we,  who  are  all  "  priests 
unto  God"  (Rev.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ji.  5,  9),  meet  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  x.  21),  and 
eat  and  drink  in  his  presence,  rejoicing  in  his  redeeming  love,  renewing  before  him 
our  vows. 

II.  Speaking  oite  to  another.  1.  Ood  to  man  in  (1)  the  pages  of  revelation ;  (2) 
the  words  of  those  whom  his  Spirit  prompts  to  remind  us  of  his  will  or  to  explain  it ; 
^3)  the  direct  communications  of  his  Spirit.  2.  Man  to  God  in  (1)  the  accents  of  praise ; 
(2)  the  breath  of  supplication. 

III.  Rejoicing  in  one  another.  1.  Ood  in  man  (Deut.  xxxii.  9 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  27 ; 
cxlvii.  11 ;  Hab.  iii.  18 ;  Eph.  v.  27 :  Rev.  xxi.  2).  2.  Man  in  Ood  (Ps.  xvL  5 ;  Ixxxix.  16 ; 
cxlix.2;PhiLiii.3;iv.  4). 

IV.  Working  together.  We  are  "  workers  together  with  him "  (2  Cor.  vi.  1) ; 
**  labourers  together  with  God  **  (I  Cor.  iii.  9).  While  God  is  working  in  us  and  through 
us,  he  is  also  working  ivith  us ;  united  with  us  in  working  out  the  reconciliation  and 
regeneration  of  the  world.— C. 

Vers.  27 — 29. — Communicated  sanclify.  When  any  victim  had  been  presented  in 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  had  been  slain,  its  blood  (the  "  blood  of  atonement "),  and  also  its 
flesh,  became  "  most  holy  **  (ver.  29).  And  whatsoever  was  touched  by  the  one  or  the 
other  received,  in  virtue  of  such  contact,  a  communicated  sanctity  (vers.  27,  28).  The 
lesson  here  conveyed  is  that  whatsoever  comes  into  close  association  with  a  holy  one  or 
a  holy  thing  does  thereby  acquire  a  measure  of  sacredness,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly by  us.  This  imparted  sanctity  gives  back  again  to  that  which  acts  upon  it  some 
additional  importance ;  it  reflects  that  which  it  receives  on  the  object  from  which  it 
^mes.    We  have  abundant  illustration  of  this  truth ;  sanctity  is  communicated^ 

L  From  the  God-Man  to  human  nature.  Man  is  f^  more  to  God  and  to  the 
spiritual  universe  now  that  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh,"  that  "  himself"  was  "partaker 
of  flesh  and  blood.**  In  Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  touched  the  human,  and  henceforth  the 
human  is  holy. 
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II.  From  thb  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ltfb  and  death  of  men. 
Poverty,  shame,  sorrow,  tears,  the  grave, — are  not  these  other  than  they  were,  sacred 
things,  since  he  **  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; "  since  the  crown  of  thorns  rested  on 
that  sacred  head ;  since  the  Man  of  sorrows  hore  his  harden ;  since  "  Jesus  wept ; "  since 
they  "  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre  "? 

III.  Fbom  the  sebyicb  to  the  sanotuabt.  ^  This  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God." 

IV.  Fbox  the  function  to  the  ministeb.  ^'Esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake." 

V.  Fbom  the  spibit  to  the  body.  The  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  human 
fipirit  imparts  a  sanctity  to  the  body  which  is  its  residence  and  organ. 

VI.  Fbom  the  tbuth  to  the  Wobd.  We  must  deal  reverently  with  the  words  in 
which  the  eternal  truth  of  God  is  uttered. — C. 

Vers.  19 — ^23. — Ministerial  function  and  obligation.  This  instruction  is  supple* 
mentary  to  that  given  in  Exod.  xxix.    We  may  gather  from  it^ 

I.  That  entrance  on  bacbed  work  should  be  accompanied  with  special 
solemnities.  The  commencement  of  any  ministry  may  well  be  attended  with  such 
observances  as  shall  impress  upon  the  mind  the  sanctity  and  weight  of  the  obligations 
which  are  incurred. 

II.  That  the  acceptance  of  sacbed  oBLiaATioNs  should  be  beoabdbd  as  a  time 
FOB  thankfulness  AS  WELL  AS  BEBI0USNE88  OF  SPIRIT.  The  priest  was  to  bring  a 
•*meat  offering" — fine  flour  and  oil  (vers.  20,  21)— the  token  of  gratitude  for  G^*s 
bountiful  provision.  There  are,  in  truth,  few  things  for  which  we  have  such  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God  as  for  his  providential  gui&noe  to  that  post  for  which  we  are 
fitted,  at  which  we  can  usefully  expend  our  powers ;  more  particularly  if  this  be  one 
in  close  connection  with  his  service. 

III.  That  those  who  hold  sacred  offices  abe,  with  all  the  people  of  God, 
STEWARDS  OF  THEIB  8BCULAB  POSSESSIONS.  The  priest,  BS  Well  as  the  layman  in  Israel, 
was  to  brin^  his  meat  offering.  He,  too,  was  indebted  to  the  Divine  Sovereign  for 
all  temporal  olessings,  and  should  make  suitable  acknowledgment  of  his  debt.  Those 
who  now  serve  in  sacred  things,  in  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour,  are  men  who  receive  and 
hold  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  treasures,  and  they,  too,  have  their  obligations,  which 
they  must  not  disregard. 

IV.  That  what  we  give  to  God  and  his  cause  should  be  given  absolutely, 
WITHOUT  thought  OF  BETUBN.  The  people  gave  their  offerings,  part  being  burnt  and 
the  rest  being  the  portion  of  the  priests ;  but  every  '^meat  offering  for  the  priest  was  to 
be  wholly  burnt :  it  was  not  to  be  eaten  "  (ver.  23).  The  priests  were  not  to  take  back 
again  for  their  own  use  that  which  they  had  presented  to  God.  What  they  offered  was 
to  be  given  wholly,  utterly,  with  no  thought  of  receiving  it  again.  When  we  give  to 
our  brother,  we  do  best  when  we  are  "  hoping  for  nothing  again  **  (Luke  vL  35).  When 
we  give  to  Qod,  either  in  worship  or  in  contribution  to  his  cause  and  kingdom,  we  do 
best  when  we  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  immeasurable  goodness  to  us,  and  with 
a  desire  to  do  something  to  his  praise.  We  should  feel  that  (1)  it  is  a  high  honour  to 
be  allowed  to  give  anything  to  him,  and  that  (2)  the  utmost  we  can  give  is  a  poor 
tribute  indeed  when  present^  to  him  who  gave  nimself  for  us.— 0. 

Vers.  8 — dO,— Instructions  on  the  offerings  for  the  priests.  Ver.  13,  "  The  fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out" 

I.  The  pebpetuitt  of  beligious  obligation.  1.  As  springing  out  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  Qod,  as  underlying  the  whole  of  human  existence.  "  In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  2.  The  aU-embracing  love  of  Ood,  The  fire  came 
originally  from  him,  and  must  be  kept  up  to  betoken  his  ceaseless  care  of  his  creatures. 
3.  The  positive  expression  of  reliaious  feeling  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  should 
be  maintained  in  uninterrupted  order. 

IL  The  maintenance  of  worship  is  a  duty  which  ib  devolved  upon  oonsecbated 
PEBSONS,  and  their  official  position,  in  an  especial  manner.  Vain  to  expect  that  the  fire 
will  not  go  out,  unless  appointed  persons  attend  t-o  it  Mere  individualism  is  abuse  of 
liberty,  and  ends  in  irreligious  disorder  and  extinction  of  the  fire  of  God's  house. 
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Priestcraft  is  no  argument  against  a  special  ministry  in  the  Church.  All  must  help  to 
mountain  the  fire,  but  some  must  take  the  command  as  addressed  to  them  in  a  special 
manner.  They  must  separate  themselves  to  the  work,  both  by  appropriate  manner  of 
life  and  recognition  of  special  duties.  Religion  is  not  only  in  temples,  but  if  the  fire 
goes  out  there,  it  will  go  out  everywhere. — R. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — Meat  offering,  "  All  the  males  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  eat  of  tt," 
with  unleavened  bread,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  **  It  is  most 
holy,  as  is  the  sin  offering,  and  as  the  trespass  offering."  "  Every  one  that  toucheth 
them  shall  be  holy.*' 

I.  The  MIKISTBT  OF  HBUaiON  BHOUID  BE  FULFILLED  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THANKFUL 

PEVOTIOK.  1.  The  best  of  the  Church  should  be  consecrated  to  its  highest  positions. 
2.  Their  service  should  be  rendered  as  a  delight.  8.  Their  religious  earnestness  and 
cheerfulness  should  be  cultivated  by  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  4.  They  should  be 
closely  united  with  the  people,  not  seperated  from  them  by  spiritual  pride  and  a 
misanthropic  asceticism. 

II.  Holiness  the  impebattvb  requibement  of  God's  ministers.  Not  mere  cere- 
monial holiness.  1.  Holiness  of  character  and  life.  2.  Holiness  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary — ^purity  of  worship,  singleness  of  hearty  orderliness  and  decency,  with  sim- 
plicity and  manifest  sincerity. 

III.  The  sanctifying  influence  of  a  true  and  pure  worship  extends  through 
80C1ETT.  Every  one  holy  by  contact  with  the  holy.  1.  The  persttasive  effect  of  a  real  and 
well-sustained  religious  service.  The  common  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  morality  leads 
of  itself  to  religion  or  may  be  substituted  for  it.  2.  The  true  order  of  life  is  set  before  us 
here  in  the  Law  of  Moses :  the  nearer  to  God,  the  holier ;  the  more  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  God,  the  more  separated  from  and  defended  against  the  trnpuritien 
of  the  world.  8.  The  reaction  of  the  holy  life  on  the  sanctuary.  The  revival  of  religion 
must  be  a  reciprocal  action  of  the  Church  on  the  ministry,  and  of  the  ministry  on  the 
Church.— B. 

Vers.  19 — ^23.— The  high  priest's  offering  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed— a  per- 
petual meat  offering ;  offered  not  during  the  days  of  the  anointin«c,  but  when  it  was 
completed,  and  it  was  wholly  burnt.  Fine  flour  baked  as  an  oil-cake ;  not  a  bleeding 
sacrifice,  therefore,  but  only  a  thank  offering,  to  denote  that  expiation  was  always  made, 
and  the  high  priest  offered  the  fruits  of  sanctification.    This  may  be  viewed — 

I.  In  ITS  TTPicAL  application  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1.  His  entire  consecra- 
tion to  his  mediatorial  office.  2.  His  personal  perfection  as  needing  no  eipiation, 
offering  only  the  fine  flour  of  his  unspotted  humanity,  mingled  with  the  oil  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  with  the  fire  of  actual  human  experience  applied  to  it.  3.  His 
acceptance  by  the  Father  on  our  behalf;  "wholly  burnt." 

ll  In  its  lesser  application  to  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary.  1.  The  true 
ordination  not  a  mere  human  rite,  but  a  Divine  acceptance  of  pereonal  consecration. 
**  I  have  chosen  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  and  ordained  you."  2.  The  minister  of  God  should 
offer  his  fine  fiour,  his  highest  gifts— his  intellect,  culture,  sifted  knowledge,  prepared 
thought.  He  should  put  nothing  which  he  himself  has  not  toiled  to  make  worthy  on 
the  altar.  3.  With  all  we  present,  the  oU  of  grace  must  be  mingled,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
pared by  acttuilfire  of  experience.  No  man  can  teach  and  minister  spiritual  blessmgs 
to  others  who  is  not  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  truth.  4.  "  Every  meat 
offering  for  the  priest  shall  be  wholly  burnt :  it  shall  not  be  eaten."  No  ministry  can 
be  divinely  blessed  which  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  of  single-hearted,  self-consuming 
devotion.  We  must  hate  our  life  for  Christ's  sake,  and  take  up  his  cross,  if  we  are  to 
follow  him. — R, 

Vers.  24 — 80. — Special  reguUUums  as  to  the  sin  offering.  Peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  sin  offering,  pointing  to  the  atonement  In  all  cases,  whether 
the  sin  offering  of  the  people,  or  of  the  pnest,  or  of  the  great  day  of  atonement^  the 
same  holiness  of  the  victim  and  of  the  blood  is  insisted  upon.    Here  there  is — 

T.  The  necessity  of  atonement.  1.  As  prescribed  by  God,  coming  forth  fromlus 
ii;finite  holiness.    2.  As  connected  with  mediation,  not  in  atonement  dependent  upon 
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the  chance  merit  of  man,  but  the  gracious  promise  of  God's  free  and  sovereign  mercy. 
3.  As  set  forth  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  victim,  clearly  indicating  a  substitutionary 
merit. 

II.  The  typical  fulfilment  of  the  sin  offering  in  Jesus  Christ,  at  once  the 
nigh  Priest  and  the  Victim.  1.  Most  holy  in  his  person  and  his  blood.  2.  Connected 
with  the  burnt  ofiforing,  as  presented  in  the  same  place.  The  cross  was  a  whole  ofifering 
in  the  fire  of  suffering,  in  the  consuming  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Law.  3«  Imprting 
the  holiness  to  him  who  shall  touch  it.  Healing  virtue  from  Christ;  sanctification 
from  the  cross.  4.  The  very  vessels  are  sanctified.  So  the  Spirit  of  Christ  cleanses 
the  world.  Ilie  diffusion  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  life  lifts  up  all  that  belongs  to 
human  existence  into  a  higher  sphere. — ^R, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Continuation  of  the  supplemental 
ebqulations  addressed  to  the  priests, 
bespegtino  the  ritcal  of  the  sacrifices. 
This  chapter  treats  of  the  ritual  of  the 
trespass  offering  and  the  peace  offerings, 
as  the  last  chapter  treated  of  that  of  the 
burnt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  and  the  sin 
offering.  The  LXX.  version  attaches  the 
first  ton  verses  of  this  chapter  to  oh.  yi., 
beginning  ch.  vii.  with  our  ver.  11. 

Vers.  1—6. — Further  ritual  of  the  trespass 
offering  (see  note  on  oh.  v.  14).  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering 
is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  horus  of  the  altar, 
as  was  the  rule  in  the  ordinary  sin  offering, 
but  cast  against  the  inner  side  of  the  altar, 
as  in  the  burnt  offering  and  peace  offering. 
The  romp  in  ver.  3  should  be  translated  toiZ, 
as  in  ch.  iii.  9. 

Vers.  7—10  contain  a  general  precept 
Or  note  as  to  the  priests'  portion  in  the  sin 
o£foring,  tresjMiss  offering,  burnt  offering, 
and.  meat  offering.  The  officiating  priest 
was  to  have  the  flesh  of  the  trespass  offering 
and  of  the  sin  offering  (except  me  fat  burnt 
on  the  altar),  and  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ing and  the  cooked  meat  offerings  (except 
the  memorial  burnt  on  the  altar),  while  the 
meat  offerings  of  flour  and  of  parched  grains, 
which  could  be  kept  longer,  were  to  be  the 
property  of  the  priestly  body  in  general,  all 
the  sons  of  Aaron, ...  one  as  mnoh  as  another. 
The  skins  of  the  peace  offerings  were  re- 
tained by  the  offerer  0  Mishna,  Sebach,' 
12,8). 

Vers.  11— 21.— Further  ritual  of  the  peace 
offering  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  1).  There  are 
throe  sorts  of  peace  offerings — thank  offerings 
(vers.  12—15),  votive  offerings,  and  voluntary 
offerings  (vers.  16—18).  Of  these,  the  thank 
offerings  wore  made  in  thankful  memorial  for 
post  mercies;  votive  offerings  were  made 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  previously  taken,  that 


such  offering  should  be  presented  if  a  certain 
condition  were  fulfilled.  Voluntary  offer- 
ings differ  from  votive  offerings  by  not 
having  boon  previously  vowed,  and  from 
thank  offerings  by  not  having  reference 
to  any  special  mercy  received.  The  tliank 
offering  must  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and 
his  friends,  on  the  same  day  that  it  was 
offered ;  the  votive  and  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings, which  were  inferior  to  the  thank  offer- 
ing in  panotity,  on  the  same  day  or  the 
next.  The  reason  why  a  longer  time  was 
Qot  given  probably  was  that  the  more  the 
meal  was  delayed,  the  less  would  a  religious 
character  be  attached  to  it  The  necessity 
of  a  quick  consumption  also  took  away  the 
temptation  of  acting  grudgingly  towards 
those  vrith  whom  the  feast  might  be  shayred, 
and  it  likewise  precluded  the  danger  of 
the  flenh  becoming  corrupted.  If  any  of  the 
fiesh  remained  till  the  third  day,  it  was  to 
be  bnmt  with  fire ;  if  eaten  on  that  day,  it 
should  not  be  accepted  or  imputed  unto  1dm 
that  offered,  that  is,  it  should  not  be  re* 
garded  as  a  saorifioe  of  sweet  savour  to  God, 
but  an  abomination  (literally,  a  ateneh),  and 
whoever  ate  it  should  bear  his  iniquity, 
that  is,  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence, 
requiring,  probably,  a  sin  offering  to  atone  for 
it.  The  bread  g^ft  aocompanying  the'animal 
sacrifice  was  to  consist  of  tiiree  kinds  of 
unleavened  cakes,  and  one  cake  of  leavened 
bread,  and  one  out  of  the  whole  oblati«m, 
that  is,  one  cake  of  each  kind,  was  to  be 
offered  by  heaving  and  then  given  to 
the  officiating  priest,  the  remaining  cakes 
forming  a  part  of  the  offerer^s  festive  meal. 
If  any  one  took  part  of  a  feast  on  a  pecuse 
offering  while  in  a  state  of  Levitical  un- 
deanness,  he  was  to  be  out  off  from  his 
people,  that  is,  excommunicated,  without 
permission  to  recover  immediate  communion 
by  offering  a  sin  offering.  St,  Paul  joined 
in  a  votive  offering  (Acts  xxL  26). 

Vers.  22— 27.— Hepetition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  eating  the  fat  and  the  blood,  addressed 
to  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  instructiona 
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to  the  priests.  Te  dudL  eat  no  nuumer  of  iiU 
must  be  taken  to  mean  none  of  the  fat 
already  specified,  that  is,  the  internal  fat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  the  tail.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  law  as  to  fat  was 
regarded  as  binding  npon  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  settled  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
bably it  was  silently  abrogated ;  but  the 
prohibition  of  blood  was  undoubtedly  per- 
petual (Pent  xii.  16),  and  it  is  based  on  a 
principle  which  does  not  apply  to  the  fat 
(oh.  xvii.  11). 

Vers.  28— 34.— Continuation  of  the  ritual 
of  the  peace  offerings  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  1). 
The  equal  dignity  of  the  peace  offerings 
with  the  other  offerings  is  vindicated  by 
the  command  that  the  offerer  shall  bring  it 
with  his  own  hands,  whereas  it  might  have 
been  regarded  as  merely  the  constituent 
part  of  a  feast,  and  so  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  servant.  The  breast  and  the  right 
ihoiildor  were  to  be  waved  and  heaved  (for 
^  heaved  "  does  not  merely  mean  ^  taken  off," 
as  some  have  said).  The  waving  consisted  of 
the  priest  placing  his  hands  beneath  those 
of  the  offerer  who  held  the  piece  to  be  waved, 
and  moving  them  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  Lord,  to  and  from  the 
altar ;  the  heaving  was  performed  by  slowly 
lifting  the  pieces  heavea  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  movements  were  made  to  show 
that  the  pieces,  though  not  burnt  on  the 
altar,  were  yet  in  a  special  manner  conse- 


crated to  God's  service.  The  right  ahmdder 
was  most  probably  the  hind  leg,  perliaps 
the  haunch.  The  Hebrew  word  is  generally 
translated  "leg"  (Deut  xxviii  35;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  10).  This  part  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  officiating  priest ;  the  waved  breast 
was  given  to  the  priests'  oommon  stock. 
Afterwards  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
priests'  portion  (Deut  xvilL  8 ;  see  1  Cor. 
IX.  13). 

Vers.  85,  36.— Conclusion  of  the  section. 
Tlds  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of  Aaron, 
and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons,  may  be 
translated  simply,  Thi$  ia  the  portion  of 
Aaron,  and  the  portion  of  hie  eone,  as  the 
word  **  miechah  ^  will  bear  the  meaning!:  of 
portion  as  well  as  of  anointing.  This 
rendering,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  it 
was  the  anointing  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
that  entitled  them  to  these  portions. 

Vers.  37,  38.— Conclusion  of  Part  L  The 
law  of  the  burnt  offsring  is  oontained  in 
ch.  L  1—17 ;  vi.  8—13 :  of  the  meat  offering, 
in  ch.  ii.  1—16 ;  vi.  14—23 :  of  the  rin  offer- 
ing, in  ch.  iv.  1—35 ;  v.  1—13;  vi.  24—30 : 
of  the  trespass  offerlxig,  in  ch.  y.  14—19;  vi. 
1—7;  vii.  1—6:  ofthooonseorations,  in  ch. 
vi.  19—23,  supplementing  Exod.  xxix.  1—37 : 
of  the  sacrifloe  of  the  pease  offerings,  in 
ch.  iii  1—17;  vii.  11—21;  28—34.  To- 
gether, the  sacrifices  teach  the  lessons  of 
self-surrender,  loyalty,  atonement,  satisfac- 
tion, dedication,  peace. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  13. — ^Leavened  bread  was  not  to  be  offered  on  the  altar,  for  a  reason  before 
assigned ;  but,  though  not  offered  on  the  altar,  it  mav  yet  be  consecrated  to  God,  not  by 
burning,  but  by  heaving.  Thus  there  are  lives  which  cannot  be  wholly  devoted  to 
God  and  his  active  service,  and  yet  can  be  consecrated  to  him.  Leavened  bread  was 
the  bread  commonly  used,  and  the  secular  life  of  a  man  engaged  daily  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  politics,  or  of  business,  or  of  labour,  may  be  sanctified,  and,  being  sanctified,  may- 
be accepted  by  God  as  freely  and  fully  as  are  those  directly  given  up  to  his  especial 
service. 

Ver.  19. — Thai  which  is  itself  unclean  makes  whatever  it  touches  unclean  also.  So 
in  the  moral  sphere,  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners "  (1  Cor.  xv.  33), 
and  •*a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump"  (1  Cor.  v.  6),  and  so  with  respect 
to  the  spread  of  heresy,  ''Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker  (or  gangrene)'^  (2 
Tim.  ii.  17> 

On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  itself  holy  makes  that  which  it  touches  to  be  holy 
(oh.  vi.  18).  Therefore,  when  the  Holy  One  was  on  the  earth,  **  the  whole  multitude 
sought  to  touch  him :  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  ^  (Luke  vi.  19) ; 
and  they  "  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased ;  and  besought  him  that  they  might 
only  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole"  ^Matt.  xiv.  85,  36).  Thus  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  "came  behind 
him,  ana  touched  the  border  of  his  garment:  and  immediately  her  issue  of  blood 
stanched.  .  .  •  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she  came  trembling, 
and  falling  down  before  him,  she  declared  unto  him  before  all  the  people  for  what 
cause  she  had  touched  him,  and  how  she  was  healed  immediately  "  (Luke  yiii.  44 — 47). 
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Hence,  when  mankind  bad  fallen  in  Adam,  for  the  restoration  of  the  race  a  new  Head 
was  found  in  Christ  Jesus,  into  whom  each  person  is  baptized,  and  by  a  mystical 
contact  with  whom  he  may  be  sanctified. 

Yer.  26. — ^To  eat  of  the  fat  ^  which  men  offer  an  offering  made  toiih  fire  unto  the 
Lord,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  chosen  offerin<;.  The  injunction  condemDs  sacrilege  in  all  its 
forms.  Whoever  takes  to  his  own  use  things  dedicated  to  God,  **  eats  the  fiat ; "  and  "  the 
soul  Uiat  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." 

Ver.  34. — ^The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  were  to  be  the  nriests',  as  well 
as  the  meat  offering  (ver.  10)  and  other  portions.  Thus  is  taught  the  lesson  enforced 
by  St  Paul  Tl  Cor.  ix.  13, 14),  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy 
thiugs  live  or  the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers 
with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel."  The  adequate  maintenance  of  the  Levitical  prie8tho<>d  was 
carefully  provided  for  under  the  old  dispensation  by  means  of  offerings  and  of  tithes ; 
and  '*  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  "  (Luke  x.  7),  and  "  let  him  that  is  taught  in 
the  Word  commtmicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things "  (GaL  vL  6),  are 
principles  of  the  new  dispensation  likewise. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ministerial  support,  Ch.  vii. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  x.  18.  We  have  in  this  chapter  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  offeriogs  already  referred  to.  The  leading  idea  of 
the  passage  is  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,  and  the  Christian  counterpart  of  this  is 
ministerial  support    And  in  this  connection  let  us  observe — 

I.  In  all  the  offerikgs  the  first  concern  was  to  allocate  to  God  himself 
HIS  DUB.  In  particular  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  that  is,  to  manifest 
atonement,  the  blood  of  all  the  sacrifices ;  and  consequently  it  was  never  to  be  eaten, 
for  this  would  be  a  profane  use  of  such  a  sacred  thing  (vers.  26,  27).  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  realities  out  of  the  types  and  shadows,  that  we  find  Jesas  declaring, 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed" 
(John  vi.  54,  55).  Atoning  blood  can  only  be  partaken  of  by  faith.  Moreover,  the 
Lord  appropriated  the  fat — the  large  amount  of  suet  about  the  animal — ^which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the  fire.  This  was  to  be  devoted,  therefore,  to  this  sacred 
use  and  withdrawn  from  all  profane  use.  There  were  other  portions,  such  as  the 
sheep's  tul,  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  which  were  burned  always  on 
the  altar  as  God's  portion.  The  general  principle,  therefore,  is  plain  of  first  giving  unto 
God  his  due. 

Now,  in  this  particular  question  of  ministerial  support,  it  is  with  this  idea  of  steward* 
ship  unto  Ood  that  we  must  begin.  Men  must  first  realize  their  obligation  to  God 
above  before  they  will  do  justly  by  his  ministers.  The  human  obligation  is  best 
enforced  by  emphasizing  the  Divine.  If  men  give  Qod  his  due,  if  they  are  faithful 
stewards  unto  him,  if  they  keep  zealously  the  first  table  of  the  Law,  they  will  not 
MTong  their  neighbours  by  disregarding  the  second  table ;  above  all,  they  will  not 
wrong  God's  ministers. 

II.  After  God's  portions  were  dedicated,  the  best  of  the  residue  became  the 
priests'.  In  some  cases  the  priest  got  the  whole;  for  example,  in  a  private  sin 
offering  or  trespass  offering,  and  when,  as  in  the  peace  offerings,  the  remainder  was 
shared  with  the  person  presenting  the  sacrifice,  the  priest's  portion  was  always  the  best 
The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  leg,  the  **  choice  cuts,"  as  we  would  now  call  them,  of 
the  carcase,  were  assigned  to  the  priests.  In  fact,  there  is  peculiar  generosity  enjoined 
in  supporting  the  officers  of  God« 

There  is  a  fashion  in  a  business  age  of  regarding  the  minister  very  much  as  an 
ecclesiastical  tradesman,  who  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  business  principles ;  that  is,  as  mnch 
work  is  to  be  got  out  of  him  as  possible  for  the  minimum  of  pay.  The  sooner  such 
.poor  notions  cease,  the  better  for  the  cause  of  God.    "And  wo  beseech  you^  brethren,** 
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says  the  apostle,  **  to  know  them  which  lahour  among  yon,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  yon;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake"  (1  Thess.  t.  12,  13).  If  ministers  are  rightly  regarded,  the  people  will  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty,  as  Israel  was  instructed  to  do,  to  give  them  the  best  support  they  can. 

III.  A  PBOFBBLT  8U8TAINBO  PRIESTHOOD  WAS  IK  A  POSITION  TO  EXBBCI8£  FAITHFUL 

DI80IFLINB  IN  THE  Chubch.    This  ministerial  support  chapter,  as  we  may  properly 

Zird  ch.  yiL,  is  most  particular  in  debarring  the  unclean  from  Church  privileges, 
ether  we  are  to  understand  the  "cutting  ofif  from  the  people"  as  death,  as  the 
Vulgate  appears  to  do,  or  as  only  excommunication,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
priesthood,  assigned  its  true  dignity  and  supported  accordingly,  were  thereby  encouraged 
to  be  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

And  this  relation  of  proper  ministerial  support  to  Church  discipline  is  most  im- 
portant. It  is  when  the  of&ce  is  degraded  in  men's  minds  to  a  mere  profession,  and 
they  consequently  refuse  it  adequate  support,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  God's  ministry  should  wield.  To  the  elevation  of  the  ofiice  in  the  eyes  <^ 
men,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  its  support,  all  wise  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  devote  their  attention, — ^B.  M.  £. 

Vers.  15 — ^18. — Fidelity  to  precept  enforced.  The  peace  offering  was  essentially  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise.  It  was  especially  sxiited  to  national  .festivities  and 
family  rejoicings.  Cakes  and  bread  accompanied  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  animal. 
Three  classes  of  peace  offering  are  spoken  of,  viz.  for  thanksgiving,  or  for  a  vow,  or  as 
a  free-will  offering.  The  flesh  must  be  partaken  of  by  the  offerers  (the  priests  having 
received  their  portion)  and  consumed  on  the  first  day  in  the  case  of  the  first-mentioned 
class,  and  by  the  close  of  the  second  day  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  stress  laid 
upon  this  command  may  set  in  clear  light  the  obligatoriness  of  Divine  instructions. 

I.  Strict  obsebvangb  is  demanded,  even  thouoh  the  sionifigancb  of  the 
PRECEPT  BE  NOT  PEBCEiVED.  Little  explanation  is  afforded  in  the  Law  of  the  many 
ceremonies  instituted.  The  Israelites  were  treated  as  children,  whose  chief  virtue  is 
unquestioning  obedience.  Why  should  the  flesh  be  so  quicklv  consumed?  The 
devout  Israelite  might  not  know,  yet  must  he  rigidly  conform  to  the  order.  He  is  not 
to  reason,  but  to  do.  This  course  may  be  recommended  to  the  many  who  wish  a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  institution  of  the  ordinances  connected  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Legislator, 
and  faith  rather  than  knowledge  may  glorify  Uod.  '*  The  secret  things  "  (the  explana* 
tions,  the  reasons)  '*  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  Grod ;  but  those  things  which  are  reve&led  " 
(the  facts,  the  commands)  ^'  belong  unto  us  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  the 
Law.''  That  Jesus  Christ  has  ordained  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  practise  them,  however  confused  may  be  our  apprehension  of  the  mysteries 
and  principles  involved.  And  in  relation  to  the  counsels  addressed  to  us  for  the 
guidance  of  our  lives,  and  the  events  that  are  seen  to  necessitate  certain  action  upon 
our  parts,  it  may  still  be  said,  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shaJt  know 
hereafter." 

II.  MoBE  moht  mat  be  expected  to  dawn  upon  us  coktinuallt  as  TO  the 
MEANING  OF  DiviNE  OBDiNANCES.  Faith  is  uot  intended  to  exclude  or  supersede 
knowledge,  but  to  "form  a  basis  for  it,  an  avenue  through  which  it  may  pass  to  the 
mind,  an  appendix  by  which  its  volume  may  be  supplemented.  Patient  and  prayerful 
btudy  is  ever  rewarded  with  keener  appreciation  of  the  will  of  GKxi.  K  the  Israelites 
reflected  for  a  moment,  they  would  call  to  mind  warmngs  agunst  desecrating  holy 
things,  and  against  treating  what  was  offered  to  Ood  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  common 
food.  Surely  God  would  distinguish  thus  between  ordinary  slaughter  and  sacrificial 
victims,  and  would  guard  against  tliat  additional  risk  of  putrefaction  to  which  flesh  is 
liable  in  a  hot  climate,  and  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  be  an  insult  to  his  majesty. 
For  us  at  any  rate  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  have  been  interpreted  by 
Christianity.  The  Great  Prophet  has  revealed  the  obscure,  and,  endowed  with  his 
Spirit,  apostles  have  been  inspired  to  comment  authoritatively  upon  the  preceding 
dispensation.  And  we  need  not  limit  our  aspirations  after  an  inteUigent  perception  oi 
the  meaning  of  Christian  laws.  Events  as  they  occur,  and  reverent,  persevering  in- 
vostigationi  may  unfold  to  us  with  increasing  clearness  the  ways  of  Ckxi.    But  we  ought 
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not  to  delay  observance  of  his  precepts  until  their  design  is  fully  manifest.  That 
servant  is  slothful  who  refuses  to  work  by  candle-light,  and  waits  for  the  brightness  of 
the  sun. 

III.  PaBTIAL  DISOBEDDEKOE  NET7TRALIZE8  THB  EFFECT  OF  A  BBLIGIOUS  OBSEBYAKOEy 
AND  HAT  APPEAR  MOBB  OFFENSIVE  THAN  TOTAL  NBOLBOT  OF  THB  DiVINB  COMMANDS. 

Let  the  worshipper  trifle  with  the  Law  and  venture  to  eat  the  flesh  on  the  third  day, 
and  he  shall  fina  to  his  cost  that  the  whole  of  his  offering  is  rejected ;  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  God,  and  will  not  procure  him  favour.  His  effort  proves  useless,  it  shall  not  be 
reckoned  to  his  credit.  Worse  still,  his  offering  ''shall  be  an  abomination"  in  the 
eyes  of  God ;  there  shall  be  no  grateful  odour  exhaled,  but  it  shall  be  a  stench  in  his 
nostrils.  Sin  has  not  been  obliterated  but  augmented  by  the  sacrifice.  When  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  would  honour  King  Henry  VII.  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
retainers,  the  king  only  saw  in  the  men  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  could  not  consent 
to  have  his  laws  broken  in  his  sight.  Honour  and  dishonour  are  bx^  ill-assorted  pair. 
The  partially  obedient  worshipper  shows  himself  as  knowing  Ch)d*s  will  and  doing  it 
not.  Total  abstinence  might  have  proclaimed  him  sinful  through  ignorance.  Half- 
heartedness  is  often  as  prcxLuctive  of  evil  effects  as  flat  rebellion.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
presume  to  Say  what  may  be  disregarded  and  what  not.  To  follow  the  lA)rd  fully  is 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  safety. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  29— 34,— 2%c  threrfold  participation.  In  the  case  of  the  peace  offerings,  there 
was  ft  recognition  of  rights  due  to  God,  to  his  priests,  and  to  ^e  people  presenting  the 
victims. 

I.  The  fobtion  besebved  fob  God.  The  fat  parts  and  the  blood  were  not  to  be 
eaten  by  man ;  the  former  must  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  latter  poured  out  at  its 
foot.  There  are  claims  Ood  will  not  waive.  The  homage  man  owes  to  his  Maker  can 
never  be  remitted.  Full  trust  and  unfalterinff  obedience  can  be  demanded  onlv  by 
an  Infinite  Being.  Life  mttst  be  acknowledged  as  dependent  upon  him,  ^  llie  blood 
is  the  life,"  and  for  the  Israelite  to  drink  it  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation.  TJie 
choicest  portioM  belong  to  Ood,  He  will  not  put  up  with  inferior  parts.  They  mock 
him  who  fancy  that  a  remnant  of  time  and  money  and  strength  will  suffice  for  his 
service. 

II.  The  shabe  allotted  to  the  pbiestb.  Ood  takes  care  of  his  chosen  servants^ 
provides  amply  for  their  wants.  The  priests  devoted  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle  shall  not  be  forgotten,  but  considered  as  one  with  their  Master,  so  that 
whenever  he  is  honoured  tiiey  shall  be  likewise  thought  of^  To  wear  Chxl's  uniform 
is  to  be  well  cared  for,  to  receive  good  wages,  to  be  sure  of  a  pension.  Once  taken 
into  his  employ,  our  future  comfort  is  assured.  And  those  who  preach  the  gospel 
may  claim  to  live  by  it.  See  this  principle  enunciated  and  inculcated  in  1  Cor.  Ix. 
7 — 14.  Variety  is  secured.  Food  to  eat,  skins  to  wear.  The  atonement  of  the  priest 
"covered"  the  sinner,  and  the  covering  of  the  animal  was  naturally  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  officiating  priest.  Both  flour  and  flesh  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  priests.  77ie 
gwdity  shall  not  be  inferior.  Portions  are  selected,  the  breast  and  the  shoulder,  which 
were  counted  as  most  delicate  in  flavour  ai^d  nutritious  in  substance.  Why  should 
God's  messengers  yield  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  neglect^  ?  He  &edeth  the  ravens, 
clothes  the  lilies  in  splendour,  and  will  not  forsake  those  whom  he  has  called  to  do  his 
work  in  the  worid. 

IIL  The  bemaindeb  handed  back  to  the  people.  We  ?iave  not  to  do  with  an 
avaricious^  unreasonable  Ood.  He  might  justly  have  claimed  the  absolute  di^)06al  of 
all  brought  to  his  shrine  as  an  offering,  but  he  graciously  received  a  " memorial"  for 
himself  and  m  portion  for  his  ministers,  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  the  worshippers, 
consecrated,  and  for  their  festal  enjoyment.  Let  us  but  acknowledge  €K)d'8  require- 
ments, and  we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  debarred  from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, 
but  can  enter  upon  them  with  sacred  enhancing  zest  By  spending  money  in  the 
purchase  of  ointment  for  the  Saviour,  Mary  did  not  deprive  herself  of  all  her  store,  but 
rather  increased  the  satisfaction  with  whicn  she  indulged  in  the  customary  household 
expenses.  We  are  sure  that  the  widow  who  cast  her  all  into  the  treasury  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  utterly  destitute.  She  had  really  made  a  profitable  investment  of 
her  little  capital.    SmptyiQg  her  h^ds  w^s  OQly  preparatory  to  having  them  filled. 
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How  ennchling  the  thought  of  being  sharert  with  God  and  his  aervants  I  We  all  partake 
of  the  same  food,  and  are  made  '*  one  bread  and  one  body  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17).  There  is  a 
better  sauce  than  hunger!  It  condsts  in  previous  dedication  to  Qoa,  Selfish  ex- 
eludon  of  the  rights  of  God  diminishes  the  intensity  and  narrows  the  sphere  of  our 
delights.    Not  the  miser,  but  the  Christian  donor,  knows  the  joys  of  property.— &  R.  A. 

Ters.  1 — 8. — The  law  of  the  tretpan  offering.  This,  like  the  other  offerings,  was 
generally  considered  before  (see  chs.  t.  and  vi.  1 — 7).  The  repetition  here,  according 
to  Hebrew  usage,  gives  emphasis  and  solemnity  to  the  injunctions.  The  subject  is 
reopened  to  show  more  particularly  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  con- 
cerning it    And  we  notice— 

L  That  thb  trespass  offeriko  is  desobibed  as  most  holt.  1.  It  was  most 
hdy  as  iyptfying  Christ,  (1)  Intrinsically  there  could  be  neither  sin  nor  holiness  in 
the  animal  that  was  offered  up.  It  was  not  a  moral  being.  Nor  could  it  be  most  holy 
in  the  sense  of  removing  moral  guilt ;  for  it  could  not  do  this.  For  this  purpose  Ood 
never  "required"  it;  never  "desired"  it  (I  Sam.  xv,  22;  Ps.  xl.  6;  IL  16 ;  Isa.  i.  11; 
Hos.  vL  6;  Heb.  x.  1—4).  (2)  But  the  guilt  offering  of  Calvary  can  literally  "take 
sin  away,"  and  so  accomplish,  the  wiUy  the  desire^  and  the  requiretMnt  of  a  just  and 
merciful  God  (Ps.  xl.  6—8 ;  Heb.  x.  4—10).  Christ  is  therefore  indeed  "  Most  Holy ; " 
and  the  guilt  offering  of  the  Law  was  so  called  putatively  as  typifying  him.  Accordingly, 
2.  It  was  kitted  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  (1)  "  It  is  most  holy.  In  the  pUce 
where  they  kill  the  burnt  offerins  shall  they  kill  Uie  trespass  offering "  (vers.  1,  2). 
But  the  burnt  offering  was  killed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar  (ch.  i.  11).  So  was 
Calvary  at  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the 
trespass  offering  was  to  be  accounted  "  most  holy,"  the  Jews  have  countenance  here  for 
their  tradition  that  the  less  holy  sacrifices  were  slain  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
altar.  8.  It  was  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  (I)  ^  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall 
eat  thereof:  it  shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place :  it  is  most  holy "  ever.  6>  This  was 
what  the  Jews  distinguished  as  "  the  eating  within  the  curtains,"  in  allusion  to  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  enclosed  with  curtains.  (2)  In  these  feastings  the  priests 
cultivated  fellowship;  and  the  fellowship  was  religious  in  proportion  as  they  had  the 
vision  of  their  faith  clear  to  look  to  the  end  of  the  things  to  be  abolbhed.  Faith  is  the 
true  principle  of  religious  fellowship.  (3)  The  females  "  among  the  priests "  might 
eat  of  the  "  holy  things ; "  but  of  the  things  distinguished  as  "  most  holy  "  they  had 
no  right  to  eat.  Since  the  Fall  down  to  the  coming  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman,"  a 
distinction  between  male. and  female  was  maintained,  but  now  it  is  abolished.  God's 
curse  upon  the  woman  has  strangely  been  converted  into  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
kind.   Even  in  anger  God  is  love. 

II.  SUKDBT   DIRECTIONS   GIVEN   TO   THE   PRIESTS.      1.    With    tllS   Uood  if  the  guUt 

offering  they  were  to  sprinkle  the  altar.  (1)  The  altar  was  the  raised  platform  upon 
which  the  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  God.  llie  eminence  of  Calvary  was,  more 
particularly  considered,  the  altar  upon  which  the  Great  Sacrifice  was  offered.  But  in 
the  grander  sense,  when  the  great  universe  is  viewed,  as  Paul  views  it,  as  the  true 
temple  of  Gkxl,  the  earth  itself  was  the  altar.  The  welfare  of  the  universe  is  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Christ  (Eph.  1 10;  Phil.  ii.  9, 10;  Col.  I.  20).  (2)  The  sprinkling  of 
the  altar  with  the  bkxxL,  in  this  view,  would  show  that  the  earth,  the  common  in- 
heritance of  man,  which  was  cursed  for  his  sake,  is  redeemed  with  the  price  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus.  And  being  redeemed  by  the  price  of  his  blood,  it  is  destined 
also  to  be  redeemed  by  the  voufer  of  his  arm  (see  Eph.  i.  14 ;  iv.  30).  What  ^oriious 
thin^  are  in  reversion  I  (3)  The  Mishna  records  a  tradition  thus  rendered  by  Bidiop 
Patrick :  "  That  there  was  a  scarlet  line  which  went  round  about  the  altar  exactly  in 
the  middle,  and  the  blood  of  the  burnt  offerings  was  sprinkled  round  about  above  the 
line,  but  that  of  the  trespass  offerings  and  peace  offerings  round  about  below  it"  But 
these  traditions  are  generally  refinements  without  authority.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy."  2,  They  were  to  bum  the  fat  upon  the  altar,  (1)  Not 
the  fat  intermingled  with  the  flesh.  This  was  not  offered  upon  the  altar,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  holocaust;  nor  was  it  forbidden  as  food.  Had  it  been  bo,  what  em- 
barrassments must  tender  consciences  have  suffered !  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  service  of  God.    (2)  The  hi  burnt  was  chiefly  that  found  in  a  detached  state^  viz. 
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the  omentum,  or  caul,  the  fat  of  the  mesentery  and  that  about  the  kidneys,  with  the 
rump  or  tail  of  the  sheep.  This  last  was  in  the  East  so  enormous  that  it  had  in  some 
cases  to  be  supported  by  a  little  cart  fastened  behind  the  animal  (see.  Ludolfs  '  History 
of  Ethiopia/  p.  63).  3.  They  had  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  sHn  (vers.  7,  8).  (1) 
This  privil^  probably  dates  from  the  days  of  Eden.  Immediately  after  the  Fall,  our 
first  parents  covered  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  the  fig,  symbolically  to  express  their 
sense  of  shame  on  account  of  their  sin.  In  exchange  for  these,  €K)d  graciously  clothed 
them  with  skins,  which  we  may  presume  were  those  of  animals  ofiered  in  sacrifice* 
Here,  then,  was  the  robe  of  an  imputed  righteousness  to  cover  their  sin  and  shame. 

(2)  If  these  skins  were  those  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  then  Adam  must  have 
acted  as  a  priest,  and  of  course  by  Divine  appointment.  As  a  priest,  then  he  would 
receive  the  skins.  To  this  hour  those  descendants  of  Adam  who  act  as  spiritual 
priests  are  those  who  are  invested  with  the  robe  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. — J.  A.  M, 

Vers.  9 — 15.— 2%tf  peace  offering  of  thanksgiving .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Instruc- 
tions concerning  the  trespass  ofiering,  we  have  a  few  directions  concerning  the  meat 
ofiering  (vers.  9^  10).  Whatever  of  it  was  dressed  was  to  be  given  to  the  priest  that 
ofiered  it,  to  be  consumed  by  himself  and  his  family.  But  that  ''mingled  with  oil, 
and  dry "  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
economical  What  was  prepared  would  not  keep,  and  was  therefore  to  oe  consumed 
at  once ;  that  which  woul<l  keep  was  to  be  divided,  to  be  used  accoi-ding  to  convenience. 
Tht  God  of  grace  is  also  the  Gknl  of  providence.  And  his  providence  is  especially  con- 
cerned for  those  who  seek  his  grace.  After  these  notes,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  ofiering  is  formally  considered. 

L  Thb  peaoe  OFFSBiNe  OF  THAKKsaiviNO.  1.  There  is  fitness  in  this  association. 
(1)  The  peace  ofiering  has  its  name,  niohtf  (shdamim),  from  d^  (shalem),  to  complete 
or  make  whole.  It  was  instituted  to  express  the  manner  in  which  our  breaches  of  the 
covenant  are  made  up  by  Christ.  How  the  variance  between  God  and  man  is  composed 
through  his  atoning  sacrifice  1  (2)  What,  then,  more  fitting  than  that  we  should  express 
our  thankfulness  to  God  in  connection  with  the  peace  ofiering?  Praise  breaks  spon- 
taneously from  the  heart  that  is  "  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  "  (see 
Isa.  xii.  1).  2.  A  bread  offering  accompanied  this.  (1)  One  portion  of  this  bread 
ofiering  was  unleavened  (ver.  12).  This  portion  was  presented  upon  the  altar.  As 
leaven  symbolized  evil  dispositions,  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  in  anything  that 
touched  God's  altar  (ch.  ii.  11).  ^2)  But  the  other  portion  was  leavened  (ver.  13). 
This  portion  was  eaten  by  the  worsnipper,  and  expressed  that  he  had  evil  dispositions 
that  needed  purging  out.  What  a  difierence  there  is  between  the  holy  God  and  sinful 
man !  What  a  merciful  provision  is  that  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  that  reconciles  sinners 
toGodI 

II.  The  THANKSorviNa  in  thb  hbavb  offbbiko.  (Vers.  14, 15.)  1.  This  was  taken 
from  the  whole  oblation.  (1)  The  word  for  oblation,  r\HVD  (masseaih),  denotes  thnt 
which  is  borne  or  carried,  from  ttn  (nasa\  to  bear  or  carry.  It  generally  describes 
anything  which  was  carried  to  the  temple  to  be  ofiered  to  GKxl.  It  also  expresses 
the  design  of  all  sacrifices  to  be  the  carrying  or  hearing  of  an  (see  Exod.  xxviiL  38 ; 
also  ch.  X.  17 ;  xvi.  21).  (2)  In  the  offerings  of  the  Law  this  was  typical ;  but  in 
the  oflfering  of  Christ  reed  (see  Isa.  liii.  4,  12 ;  John  i.  29,  margin ;  1  Pet  iL  24). 

(3)  From  the  number  of  these  typical  sin-bearers  borne  to  the  temple,  the  heave 
offering  was  to  be  taken.  It  was  a  representative  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  suggested 
that  what  was  specifically  expressed  in  it  might  be  predicated  of  any  of  them.  2.  It 
was  lifted  vp  in  faith  and  gratitude  to  Ood.  (1)  The  heave  offering  had  its  name,  mD^in 
(terumah),  unom  oi  (mm,  to  lift  up),  because  it  was  lifted  up,  viz.  toward  heaven,  by  the 
priest.  (2)  This  action  expressed  thankfulness  to  the  source  whence  all  blessings  come 
to  us,  and  especially  those  of  redemption.  Christ  is  the  ''Lord  from  heaven,"  the 
**  heavenly  gift  *'  of  a  gracious  Father  (see  John  iiL  13, 16,  31 ;  iv.  10 ;  vi  32, 33 ;  1  Cor. 
zv.  47 ;  Heb.  vL  4).  3.  It  became  the  priests  who  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  peace 
offering.  (1)  Those  who  make  their  peace  with  God  through  the  blood  of  the  cross 
not  only  offer  thanks,  but  enjoy  the  blessings  of  thanksgiving.  Thus  a  grateful  heart 
is  a  **  continual  feast"  (2^  It  was  eaten  the  same  day  that  it  was  ofiered.  In  the  very 
act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  blessings  we  are  blessed.    Those  who  in  everything 
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**  give  thanks  "  can  '*  rejoice  evermore  "  (1  Thess.  v.  16 — 18).  (3)  It  was  ahared  by  the 
priest  in  his  own  communitj  (see  Numb,  xviii.  8, 11, 18, 19).  Shared  domestiodly. 
Shared  religiously.    The  stranger  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.— J»  A.  M» 

Vers.  16 — 27.-^-1716  sanctity  of  the  iervice  of  God,  The  peace  offering  may  be  offered 
for  thanksgiving,  in  which  case  it  has  appropriate  ceremonies  (vers.  12 — 15).  There  is 
also  the  peace  offering  of  a  vow,  the  ceremonies  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
voluntary  offering  (ver.  16 ;  also  ch.  xix.  6 — 8).  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we 
are  admonished  of  the  sanctity  of  the  service  of  God ;  and  similar  admonitions  are 
given  in  what  follows. 

I.  We  8BB  THIS  SANCTTTT  IN  THB  BAKOTIONS  OF  THB  LAW  OF  THB  PEACE  OFFBBIKO. 

1.  Consider  the  precept.  (1)  Look  at  it  in  the  letter.  '*  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day 
that  he  offereth  his  sacrifice."  The  same  day  in  which  the  fat  is  burnt  on  the  altar, 
the  flesh  is  consumed  by  the  worshipper  and  his  friends.  What  remains  must  be  eaten 
on  the  morrow.  If  any  remain  over  to  the  third  day,  it  must  not  then  be  eaten,  but 
burnt  with  fire.  (2)  The  first  reason  for  this  is  hygienic.  The  flesh  would,  of  course, 
be  wholesome  on  the  day  it  was  killed,  and  so  it  would  continue  to  be  on  the  day 
following.  But  on  the  third  day,  in  a  hot  climate,  it  would  tend  to  corruption.  The 
laws  of  health  are  well  considered  in  the  Levitical  system,  upon  which  account  the 
study  of  that  system  may  be  commended  to  the  votaries  of  social  science*  (3^  But 
there  must  be  a  deeper  reason  still,  else  the  penalties  would  not  be  so  formidable  as 
they  are.  llie  peace  offering  was  undoubtedly  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  passion  (Eph.  ii. 
3  3---18).  Our  Lord  was  two  days  in  the  tomb  after  his  death  without  seeing  comiption. 
Then  riiune  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  having 
answered  uieir  end,  were  abolished.  This  abolition  was  foreshadowed  in  the  burning 
of  what  remained  of  the  peace  offering  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  3).  To  eat  of  the 
typical  peace  offering  on  the  third  day  would  be  therefore  highly  improper,  as  it  would 
suggest  return  to  the  *'  beggarly  elements  "  after  the  "  bringing  in  of  the  better  hope  ** 
(G3.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  9—11, 30, 81 ;  v.  1-^).  (4)  If  the  « third  day  '*  represent  the  Christian 
dispensation  in  which  typical  sacrifices  are  done  away,  how  are  we  to  view  the  '*  two 
days  "  during  which  they  were  serviceable  ?  There  were  exactly  two  great  dispensations 
before  the  Christian,  in  which  typical  sacrifices  were  ordained,  viz.  first,  the  Patriarchal, 
from  Adam  to  Moses ;  and  secondly,  the  Levitical,  from  Moses  to  Christ.  2.  Consider 
the  penalties,^  (1)  If  the  flesh  of  the  peace  offering  be  eaten  on  the  third  day,  the 
sacrifice  "  shall  not  be  accepted."  The  reason  will  now  be  obvious.  In  the  third,  or 
gospel,  dispensation,  there  is  a  better  Sacrifice.  Typical  sacrifices  are  now  out  of  place 
and  worthless,  since  the  Antitype  is  come.  (2)  *'  It  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  that 
offereth  it.'*  The  typical  sacrifices  were  useful  in  procuring  the  **  forbearance  of  God  " 
until  the  true  atonement  should  be  made ;  but  now  it  is  made,  Christ  will  profit  them 
nothing  who  return  to  the  Ijaw.  (3)  "  He  shall  bear  his  sin."  He  shall  be  txeated  as 
the  sacrifice  was  treated.    He  shall  himself  be  sacrificed  for  his  own  sin. 

II.  This  sanotitt  ib  fubther  seen  in  the  penalties  imposed  in  otheb  cases. 
Thus:  1.  When  the  flesh  of  sacrifice  is  unlavftdly  eaten.  (1)  This  would  happen  if  it 
had  touched  **  any  unclean  thing  "  (ver.  19).  Instead  of  being  eaten,  it  should  then  bo 
'*  burnt  with  fire.^  The  teaching  is  that  an  unclean  thing  is  of  no  use  for  purposes  of 
atonement  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  not  be  accept^  were  he  not  immaculate. 
(2)  It  would  happen  if  the  eater  were  unclean.  **As  lor  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean 
shall  eat  thereof^  (Hebrew,  ^  llie  flesh  of  all  that  is  clean  shall  eat  the  flesh ")»  «>. 
every  clean  person  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  his  peace  offering.  As  Christ  is  without 
spot  of  sin,  so  is  his  flesh  meat  only  to  the  holy.  *'  But  the  soul "  etc.  (vers.  20, 21). 
lo  the  wicked,  the  very  gospel  becomes  the  savour  of  death  (1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  2  Cor.  ii» 
15,16).  2.  When  holy  things  are  prof  aned,  (1)  When  the  fat  is  eaten  (ver»  23)— -the 
fat  of  such  animals  as  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  There  is  no  law  against  the  eatine  of 
the  fat  of  the  roebuck  or  the  hart.  And  that  portion  of  the  fat  which  was  offered  in 
sacrifice,  llie  fat  mingled  with  the  flesh,  which  was  not  burnt  on  the  altar,  was  not 
forbidden,  ^liere  must  be  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  whatever  would  profane  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  The  fat  even  of  an  animal  of  the  sacrificial  kind,  which  by  any  accident 
might  be  rendered  unfit  for  sacrifice,  must  not  be  eaten  (ver.  24).  The  moral  here  is  that 
the  very  appearance  of  evil  must  be  avoided,  (2)  When  the  blood  is  eaten.   This  law  iq^ 
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univeraaL  Blood,  viz.  of  every  description  of  animal,  is  forbidden*  The  Jews  properly 
expound  this  law  as  forbidding  the  blood  of  the  life  as  distinguished  from  the  gravy. 
And  the  reason  given  for  the  prohibition  is  that  the  life  makew  atonement  for  the  life. 
Our  life,  which  S  redeemed  by  the  life  of  Jesus  sacrificed  for  us,  must  be  wholly  given 
to  God.  The  highest  sanctitv  is  associated  with  the  blood  of  Christ  (3)  **  That  soul 
shall  be  cut  ofif  from  his  people  "  (vera  20,  21,  25, 27).  The  penalty  in  all  these  cases 
is  extreme.  It  means  separation  from  religious  and  civil  privileges,  if  not  also  death, 
llie  penalties  of  the  Mosaic  Law  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  body ;  but  "  a  much 
£orer  punishment  ^  }s  reserved  for  those  who  despise  and  desecrate  the  blood  of  Christ 
<Heb.  X.  28,  29).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  28— 38.— !?%«  wrviee  of  the  oblation.  In  the  service  of  the  oblation  of  the  peace 
offering  there  are  two  actors,  viz.  the  offerer  and  the  priest  These  had  their  respective 
duties,  which  are  severally  brought  under  our  notice  in  the  text    We  have— ^ 

L  The  dutt  of  the  offebeb.  1.  Be  had  to  bring  his  oblation  unto  ihe  Lord.  (1) 
The  "  oblation  "  here  is  not  the  "  sacrifice,**  but  •*  of  the  sacrifice  *'  (vers.  28—30),  It 
was  that  portion  of  the  sacrifice  which,  more  especially,  was  claimed  by  God,  viz.  the 
fat  prescribed  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar.  It  included  also  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder.  (2)  This  he  was  to  brine  in  person.  ''His  own  hands  shall  bring  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,*'  etc.  This  requbition  is  so  express  that  even 
women,  who  tmder  other  circumstances  never  entered  the  court  of  the  priests,  did  so 
when  they  had  offerings  to  bring.  The  Hebrew  name  for  oblation  {]y^f  horban)  is 
derived  from  a  root  (anp,  koreb)  which  signifies  to  approach  or  draw  near.  By  the 
jntroduction  of  our  Great  High  rriest,  we  personally,  under  the  gospel,  ''approach"  or 
"draw  nigh "  unto  Gx>d  (see  Heb.  vii.  19 ;  x.  21,  22).  We  cannot  save  our  souls  by 
proxy.  We  cannot  acceptably  serve  €k)d  by  proxy.  2.  He  had  to  bring  the  fat  laid 
upon  the  breast,  (I)  What  our  version  construes  "  the  fat  with  the  breast "  (ver.  30X 
may  be  better  renoered,  as  it  is  by  the  learned  Julius  Bate,  "  the  fat  wpon  the  breast,** 
f.e.  laid  upon  the  breast  (comp.  ch.  viii.  26,  27).  The  breast  was  that  appointed  to 
be  waved  before  the  Lord ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was  waved  with  the  fat  laid 
upon  it  The  breast  was  the  natural  symbol  of  heartiness  and  willingness.  This  action 
.would,  therefore,  express  the  cheerful  and  grateful  willingness  of  tiie  offerer,  and  his 
earnest  desire  that  his  offering  might  be  graciously  accepted.  What  we  devote  to 
God  should  be  heartily  given  (2  &)t.  ix.  7).  (2)  llie  "heave  shoulder**  was  also 
brought  This  was  the  right  shoulder.  It  had  its  name  from  the  ceremony  in  which 
it  was  moved  up  and  down  before  the  Lord.  As  the  "  breast  *'  symbolized  affection, 
80  the  "shoulder**  expressed  action,  and  the  "right**  shoulder, action  of  the  most 
efficient  kind.  Love  expresses  itself  in  deeds  (Matt  xxii.  37—40 ;  Luke  vi.  46 ;  Bom« 
xiiL  9 ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  Jas.  iL  8). 

IL  The  duty  of  the  priest.  1.  He  had  to  offer  up  the  oblation.  (I)  The  Hishna 
says  this  was  done  by  the  priest  placing  his  hands  under  those  of  the  offerer,  upon  which 
the  wave  breast  was  laid,  and  then  moving  them  to  and  fro.  The  priest  certainly  had 
a  hand  in  the  ceremony  of  waving  the  breast  (see  Numb.  vi.  20).  And  if  we  regard 
him  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  this,  then  the  teaching  appears  to  be  that  we  should  look  to 
Jesus  tosustdn  the  fervency  of  our  love  in  the  ofirering  of  our  oblations  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  service.  (2)  The  priest  in  the  next  place,  it  appears,  offered  up  the  fat  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar  (ver.  31).  Then  the  right  shoulder  was  "given  to  the  priest  for 
An  heave  offering  '*  (ver.  32),  This,  we  are  told,  was  moved  up  and  down.  Thus  Hiese 
motions  of  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder  were  at  risht  angles,  and  so  they 
formed  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Houbigant  thinks  that  by  this  "  was  adumbrated  the 
tross  upon  which  that  Peace  Offering  of  the  human  race  was  lifted  up,  which  was  pre- 
figured by  all  the  ancient  victims*  (comp.  John  xxl  18, 19;  2  Pet  L  14;  together 
with  the  historical  tradition  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  Peter).  2.  The  breast  and 
shotUdtr  were  then  claimed  by  the  priest.  (1)  They  had  these  by  a  Divine  ordinance 
(vers.  31 — 34).  They  were  first  given  to  God,  and  now  became  God's  gift  to  his 
ministers.  What  is  given  to  sustiun  Uie  ministry  should  not  be  rqzarded  by  the  giver 
as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a  service  loyally  and  £Eiithfid]y  rendered  to  God  Tsee  Numb,  xviii. 
20—24).  Ministers  should  receive  their  support  as  from  the  hand  oi  God  (see  2  Cor. 
ix.  11;  Phil.  iv.  18).    (2)  They  had  it  by  a  birthright    It  was  given  to  "  Aaron  and 
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liis  sons.**  Those  who  were  not  sons  of  Aaron  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  And 
true  ministers  of  the  gospel  must  be  sons  of  Jesus ;  they  must  be  spiritually  bcM'n,  or 
they  are  intruders  into  sacred  functions  (see  Ps.  1. 16 ;  Acts  i.  25 ;  Kom.  L  5 ;  1  Tim. 
i  12 ;  2  Tim.  It.  5).  (3)  They  had  it  also  by  consecration.  The  sons  of  Aaron, 
though  as  their  birthright  were  serred  from  the  altar,  had  no  title  to  serve  the  altar 
until  anointed  for  that  service.  8o  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  become  sons  of 
Jesus,  does  not  alone  constitute  ministers.  For  the  ministry  they  must  have  a  special 
vocation.  Note :  "  Aaron  presented  his  sons  to  minister  imto  the  Lord,**  in  which  he 
acted  as  the  type  of  Christ,  who  calls  and  qualifies  those  he  sends.    If  the  harvest  bo 

Elenteous  and  the  labourers  few,  the  more  urgently  should  we  "  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
arvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers.*'— J,  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — Emphatic  trtUhs  or  things  Ood  lays  stress  upon.  The  great  particularity 
and  the  occasional  repetition  shown  in  these  ordinances  point  to  the  truth  that  God 
desired  his  people  to  attach  very  great  weight  to  them.  His  servants  were  to  under- 
stand that  he  laid  great  stress  upon-^ 

I.  The  WAT  IN  WHICH  BE  WAS  APPROACHED  IN  WORSHIP.  Distinctions  were  drawn 
be  ween  dififerent  offerings,  the  import  of  which  we  now  find  it  hard  to  trace.  Though, 
indeed,  it  is  stated  that  "  as  the  sin  offering  so  the  trespass  offering ;  there  is  one  law 
for  them"  (ver.  7),  yet  there  were  differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  blood  was 
disposed-  of  by  the  priests,  etc.  (cf.  ver.  2  and  ch.  iv.  6,  1\  Minute  details  were 
entered  into  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  various  parts  of  tne  animal  (vers.  8,  4,  8). 
Precise  directions  were  given  regarding  the  eating  of  the  offerings  by  the  priests  (vera. 
&,  9,  10).  It  appears  to  us  that  there  must  have  been  but  very  faint  moral  signi- 
ficance in  these  arrangements  to  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  worshipper.  But  if  this 
were  so,  the  very  particularity  of  the  precepts  indicated  God's  determination  that  his 
people  should  show  the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention  in  their  approaches  to  himself. 
We  may  wisely  learn  therefrom  that,  though  our  Divine  Master  has  left  all  details  in 
worship  to  our  spiritual  discernment,  he  is  far  from  indifferent  to  the  way  in  which 
we  approach  him.  We  should  show  the  utmost  care:  1.  lb  draw  nigh  to  his  throne 
of  grace  in  a  right  spirit^^^  spirit  of  reverence,  trust,  expectation,  holy  joy.  2.  To  use 
those  mdhods  of  approa/ch  which  are  most  likely  to  foster  the  true  spirit  of  worship-^ 
having  enough  of  simplicity  to  favour  spirituality  of  mind ;  having,  at  the  same  time, 
enough  of  art  and  effort  to  meet  the  cultivated  tastes  of  all  who  take  part  in  devotion. 

II.  The  fact  that  sin  means  death  in  his  sight.  The  first "  law  of  the  trespass 
offerins"  (ver.  1)  relates  to  the  killing  of  the  animal  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood 
**  round  about  the  altar  "  (ver.  2).  The  thing  in  these  sacrifices  is  the  application  of  the 
blood  for  atonement :  no  offering  on  the  altar,  no  eating  of  the  flesh,  until  life  had  been 
taken,  until  blood  had  been  shed  and  sprinkled.  The  sinner  must  own  his  worthiness 
of  death  for  his  trespass,  and,  if  he  is  to  find  acceptance,  must  bring  a  victim,  whose  life 
shall  be  forfeited  instead  of  his  own,  whose  atoning  blood  shall  make  peace  with  God. 
This  is  the  foundation  truth  of  Old  Testament  sacimces;  it  is  the  ground  truth  of  the 
sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

III.  The  truth  that  oub  very  best,  our  own  self,  n  to  be  consecrated  to 
Goa  The  best  of  the  slain  animals,  the  vital  prts,  had  to  be  presented  in  holy 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  (vers.  3 — 5).  When  the  atomn<;  blood  has  brought  reconciliation, 
we  are  to  present  our  best,  our  very  selves,  in  acceptable  sacrifice  to  our  Saviour. 

IV.  The  truth  that  all  which  is  presented  to  God  is  to  be  regarded  as 
HOLY  in  his  bight.  Only  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  offered  animal,  and 
they  only  "  in  the  holy  place,'*  for  "  it  is  most  holy "  (ver.  6).  Everything  became 
holy  when  brought  to  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  "  and  presented  to  Jehovah.  When 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  his  service  in  the  act  of  self-surrender,  we  yield  everything  to 
him.  And  then :  1.  Our  bodies  become  a  living  sacrifice  (Kom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vL  13, 20). 
2.  Our  whole  lives  are  to  be  lived  and  spent  before  him  as  holy  (1  Cor.  x.  81).— C. 

Vers.  14,  28 — 34.-1^  kingdom  of  Ood:  lessons  from  the  heave  offering.  The 
ceremony  of  the  heave  offering  and  wave  offering  was  a  striking  incident  in  the  rite 
of  the  peace  offering.  **  Accoi5ing  to  Jewish  tradition  it  was  performed  by  laving  the 
parts  on  the  hands  of  the  offerer^  and  the  priest,  putting  his  hands  again  underneath. 
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then  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  the  waving  and  in  a  vertical  one  for  the 
heaving  •  •  •  the  wayinjg  was  peculiarly  connected  with  the  breast,  which  is  thence 
called  the  wave  breast  (ver.  Zi%  and  the  heaving  with  the  shoulder,  for  this  reason 
called  the  heave  Moulder  "  (ver.  34).  The  main  truth  to  which  this  symbolic  act  pointed 
was  probably — 

I.  God's  ukivebsal  sovEBsioirrT.  As  these  parts  of  the  animal  were  solemnly 
directed  upwards  and  downwards  and  laterally,  in  all  directions,  the  offerer  intimated 
his  belief  that  the  realm  of  Jehovah  was  a  boundless  kingdom,  reaching  to  the  heavens 
above,  to  the  dark  regions  below,  to  every  comer  and  quarter  of  the  earth.  We  do  well 
to  meditate  on  the  truth  thus  pictorially  presented ;  but  in  so  doing  we  are  necessarily 
reminded  how  much  more  we  have  learned  both  from  revelation  and  human  science  of 
the  wide  reach  of  his  reign.  We  may  think  of  his  Divine  kingdom  as  including : 
].  Heaven  and  all  its  worlds  and  inhabitants.  2.  Hades — the  grave  and  those  who  have 
"  gone  to  the  grave.**  3.  The  earth  and  all  that  is  thereon :  (1)  all  human  beings ;  (2) 
sll  unintelligent  creatures ;  (3)  all  vegetable  life ;  (4)  all  inanimate  treasure— gold, 
silver,  etc.    We  are  reminded  of  the  propriety  of— 

II.  OuB  fOBMAL  RBGOONiTioN  OF  THIS  FACT.  The  Hcbrcw  worshlpper  was  encouraged 
to  bring  his  peace  offering  to  the  altar,  and  then  to  go  through  this  simple  but  suggestive 
ceremony,  thus  formally  acknowledging  the  truth.  No  similar  nrovision  is  made  for 
our  utterance  of  it;  but  it  is  open  to  us  to  declare  it  in  sacred  words  and  in  most 
solemn  forms :  1.  In  adoration,  "Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power  .  .  • 
for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine,"  etc.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11 ; 
1  Tim.  L  17 ;  Deut  x.  14 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  1).  2.  In  praise.  When  we  "  sing  unto  the  Lord," 
there  should  be  full  and  frequent  ascription  of  everything  *'  in  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath  "  to  him  as  the  Author  and  Owner  and  Ruler  of  all.    We  also  see-^ 

III.  Our  appbofbiatb  action  thebettpoit.  The  Jewish  worshipper  was  directed  to 
**  wave  *'  and  *'  heave  "  the  breast  and  shoulder ;  these  ioints  in  particular  and  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  '*  probably  from  their  being  considered  the  more  excellent  parts.** 
When  the  fat  had  been  burned  upon  the  altar  Tver.  31),  these  joints  were  reserved  *'  unto 
Aaron  the  priest  and  unto  his  sons  for  ever  "  (ver.  34).  We  gather  therefrom  that  we 
are  to  make  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  that  Ood's  kingdom  extends  ever^^where, 
and  includes  every  one,  by:  1.  Dedicating  our  best  to  his  service:  our  affections 
(suggested  by  the  breast) ;  our  strength  (suggested  by  the  shoulder).  2.  Bringing  our 
offerings  to  his  cause — for  the  support  of  those  who  minister  in  holy  things,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  various  agencies  which  are  working  for  the  glory  of  his 
Kame.-^. 

Vers.  11 — 18,  30. — Four  thoughts  on  $aered  service*  We  gather  from  these  words— 
L  That  thebb  is  a  joyous  and  social  element  in  sacbed  bebvice.  There  were 
not  only  sin  and  burnt  offerings,  but  also  meat  and  peace  offerings,  in  the  Hebrew 
ritual  Those  who  were  reconciled  unto  Ood  might  rejoice,  and  mi^t  rejoice  together, 
before  him.  They  might  hold  festive  gatherings  as  his  servants  and  as  his  worshippers ; 
they  might  eat  flesh  which  had  been  dedicate  to  him,  and  bread,  even  leavened  br^ 
(ver.  13),  and  they  were  to  •*  rejoice  in  their  feast"  (Deut.  xvi.  14).  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  true  Christian  life  is  that  of  sacred  joy.  Even  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
Saviour's  death  humility  and  faith  are  to  rise  into  holy  joy. 

**  Around  a  tahle,  not  a  tomb. 

He  willed  our  gathering-plaoe  should  hew 
When  eoing  to  prepare  our  home. 
Our  Saviour  said,  *  Kemember  me.' " 

Whether  In  ordinary  worship,  or  at  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  or  in  any  other  Christian 
festival,  we  are  to  **  rejoice  before  the  Lord  "  together. 

II.  That  thebe  is  a  spontaneous  as  well  as  a  statutoby  element  in  sacred 
service.  *'  y  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving  then  he  shall  offer,"  etc.  (ver.  12).  **  If  the 
sacrifice  ...  be  a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  ofi^ng,  it  shM  be  eaten,"  etc.  (ver  16).  God's 
Law  says,  •*  ihou  shalt,"  but  it  finds  room  for  ^  if  thou  shall/*  There  are  many  things 
compulsory,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  cheerfully  and  unquestioningly  obey.  There 
are  also  many  things  optional,  and  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  act  as  devotional  and 
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generous  impulses  may  move  us.  The  mind  which  is  oonstitutionally  legal  should 
cultivate  the  spontaneous  in  worship  and  henefaction ;  the  impulsive  must  rememher 
that  there  are  statutes  as  well  as  suggestions  in  the  Word  of  God. 

III.  That  there  mat  be  not  oklt  futilitt  but  even  guilt  in  connection  with 
sacred  service.  Disregard  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  on  the  third  day  entirely  vitiated 
the  worthiness  of  the  cSfering  2  in  such  case  it  would  **  not  be  accepted/'  neither  *'  imputed 
unto  him  that  offered  it ; "  it  would  be  counted  **  an  abomination,"  and  the  soul  that  so 
acted  was  to  "  bear  his  iniquity  "  (ver.  18).  The  service  we  seek  to  render  God  may  be : 
1.  Wholly  vitiated  so  as  to  be  entirely  unacceptable,  and  draw  down  no  blessing  from 
above ;  or  may  even  be :  2«  Positively  offensive  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  add  to  our  guilt, 
if  it  be  (1)  unwilling,  grudging;  (2)  unspiritual,  soulless;  (3)  slovenly,  careless,  the 
offering  of  our  exhaustion  instead  of  our  energy ;  (4)  ostentatious  or  (still  worse)  hypo- 
critic^  ;  (5)  much  mixed  with  worldly,  or  vindictive,  or  base  thoughts* 

IV.  That  personal  spiritual  participation  is  necessabt  in  sacred  service*  ^His 
own  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings"  (ver.  30).  God  would  be  approached  by  His 
people  themselves,  and  though  he  muA  graciously  granted  human  mediation  in  the  form 
of  a  sacrificing  priesthood,  yet  he  desired  that  every  Israelite  who  had  an  offering  to 
present  should  brine  it  with  his  own  hand  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Religion  b  a 
personal  thing.  We  may  accept  human  ministry,  but  we  must  oome  ourselves  to 
God  in  direct,  immediate  devotion  and  dedication.  Every  man  here  must  bear  his  own 
.burden  (Gal.  vi.  5).  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  most  ardent  affection,  the 
most  earnest  solicitude,  the  most  burning  seal  cannot  ^) — for  others.  They  must, 
themselves,  approach  in  reverence,  bow  in  penitence,  look  u^  in  faith,  yield  in  self- 
surrender,  present  daily  sacrifices  of  gratitude,  obedience,  submission. — G. 

Vers.  20,  21,*^Divine  and  human  severity.  There  is  something  almost  startling 
in  the  clonng  wordsi  ''That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peopW  It  suggests 
thoughts  of— 

I.  Apparent  Divike  severitt.  1.  Th<U  Chd  sometimes  seems  to  he  severe  in  his 
dealings  with  men.  These  particular  injunctions  must  have  had  to  the  Jews  an 
aspect  of  rieour.  An  Israelite  excommunicated  for  one  of  these  offences  probably  felt 
that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Gkxi*s  dealings  have  an  occasional  aspect  of 
severity  (see  Rom.  xi.  22).  80  with  us.  In  his  providence  comparatively  slight 
faults,  errors,  transgressions,  are  sometimes  followed  by  most  serious  evils— disgrace, 
sorrow,  loss,  death.  2.  Thai  the  light  of  qfter-days  often  explains  his  dealing  with  us. 
We  can  see  now  that  the  paramount  and  supreme  importance  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  Israel,  its  separateness  from  all  the  abominations  of  surrounding  heathendom, 
made  the  most  stringent  regulations  on  that  subject  necessary  and  wise,  and  therefore 
kind.  80  with  us.  Looking  back  on  the  viray  by  which  we  have  been  led,  we  frequently 
see  that  that  veiy  thing  which  at  the  time  was  not  only  distressing  but  perplexing,  was 
the  most  signal 'act  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  providential  ordering  for 
which,  above  every  other  thing,  we  now  give  thanks.  3*  ThcU  present  faith  should 
rise_  to  the  realization  that^  somewhere  in  the  future^  apparent  severity  will  hear  the 
aspeU  of  wise  and  holy  love,  **  What  wo  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.'' 
**  alien  shall  we  know,"  etc  (1  Cor.  xiil  12). 

II.  Occasional  human  severitt.  1.  That  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  seem  severe 
towards  those  for  whom  we  are  responsible.  (1)  llie  statesman  is  obliged  to  introduce 
a  severe  measure ;  (2)  a  father  to  take  a  strong  and  energetic  course ;  (3)  a  Church  to 
excommunicate  a  member.  2.  That  apparent  severity  is  sometimes  the  only  rightful 
course  which  wise  and  holy  love  can  take.  It  is  the  action  which  is  (1)  due  to  itself 
(Jas.  iii.  17);  (2)  due  to  the  object  of  its  affection  (1  Tim.  i.  20).— 0. 

Vers,  16— 17.— 2%rc«  features  of  acceptaible  service^  We  have  commanded  or  sug- 
gested here— 

L  Careful  preservatiok  of  puritt.  The  ''flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offering"  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  very  day  of  its  presentation  (ver.  15);  that  of  another 
kind  of  offering  might  be  eaten  partly  on  the  day  following  (ver.  16X  but  on  no  account 
might  anything  offered  in  sacrifice  be  partaken  of  on  the  third  day  (vers.  17, 18).  It 
was  one  of  the  objects,  probably  the  primary  intention,  of  this  restrictioui  that  noUiing 
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offered  to  Qod  should  be  allowed  to  become  unsound.  No  danger  was  to  be  incurred 
in  ike  way  of  putrefaction.  Another  statute  in  defence  of  purity  in  worship  I  In  the 
service  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  we  must  be  pure  in  thought,  in  word,  in  act.  He  is 
"of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,"  etc.  (Hab.  i.  13),  and  can  find  no  pleasure  in  any 
service  tainted  with  iniquity.  The  connection  in  which  this  restriction  occurs  suggests 
that,  especially  in  those  religious  engagements  in  which  we  find  social  pleasure,  we 
should  be  careful  to  maintain  purity  of  spirit,  integrity  of  heart 

n.  Careful  retention  of  sacrbdness  op  thought.  The  partaking  of  the  flesh  and 
the  bread  which  had  been  presented  to  God,  though  these  were  eaten  at  home,  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  act.  It  was  sacramentaL  Therefore  it  was  fitting  that  no  great 
interval  of  time  should  come  between  the  act  of  presentation  and  the  consiunption. 
For  the  consequence  would  inevitably  be  that  the  sacred  festival  would  tend  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  an  ordinary  meal.  Sacred  thoughts  would  be  less  vivid  and  less  frequent ; 
the  engagement  would  become  more  secular  and  more  simply  social  as  more  time 
intervened.  We  learn  that  we  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  retain  in  our  mind  the 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  religious  acts  during  their  performance.  When  they  become 
mechanical,  or  wholly  bodily,  or  simply  social ;  when  the  realization  of  the  religious  and 
the  Divine  element  falls  out,  then  their  virtue  is  gone ;  they  are  no  longer  "  an  acceptable 
offering  unto  the  Lord."  We  must  accomplish  this  end  by:  1.  Studious  spiritual 
endeavour  to  realize  what  we  are  doing.  2.  By  wise  precautions,  judicious  measures, 
which  will  tend  to  preserve  sanctity  and  to  guard  against  secularity  of  thought 

nL  Unselfishness  in  religious  service.  The  commandment  to  consume  every- 
thing within  one  or  two  days  pointed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  partakers ;  it 
suggested  the  calling  together  friends  and  dependents ;  also  the  invitation  of  the  poor 
and  needy.  This  was  not  only  the  design  but  the  effect  of  the  injunction  (see  Deut 
xii.  18;  xvi  11).  The  Israelites,  in  "eating  before  the  Lord,"  showed  a  generous 
hospitality  while  they  were  engaged  in  an  act  of  piety  and  of  sacred  joy.  Let  unselfish- 
ness be  a  prominent  feature  in  our  religious  institutions.  It  is  well  to  remember :  L 
That  selfishness  is  apt  to  show  itself  here  as  elsewhere.  2.  That  it  is  never  so  incon- 
sistent and  imsightly  as  in  connection  with  the  service  of  God.  3.  That  it  is  a  painful 
exhibition  to  the  Lord  of  love.  4.  That  the  more  generous  and  self-forgetting  we  are 
in  sacred  things,  the  more  we  approach  the  spirit  and  life  of  our  Divine  Exemplar 
<Phil.  ii.  4— 8).— 0. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  trespass  offering,  burnt  offering,  and  meat  offering,  affording 
tupport  to  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  occasion  for  feasting, 

I.  It  is  the  intent  of  true  religion  that  those  consecrated  to  its  service  should  be 
provided  for  liberally. 

IL  Acknowledgment  of  sin  and  atonement  made  lead  to  rejoicing,  and  the  festival 
life  of  man  grows  out  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

m.  Ttficallt;  Christ  the  High  Priest  is  rewarded  in  the  sanctification  of  his 
people.    *'  He  shall  see  of  the  travidl  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied." — R. 

Vers.  11 — 21.— The  peace  offerings  and  thank  offerings.  The  unleavened  bread  and 
the  leavened  bread,  both  offered.  The  offerings  must  be  quickly  eaten,  and  all  un- 
cleanness  must  be  avoided  as  iniquity.    Thus  are  taught — 

I.  The  duty  of  thankfulness.  1.  It  should  be  cheetfut^  glad,  pure,  speedy. 
2.  It  should  be  religious^  expressed  towards  God  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of  every 
good  gift    3.  It  should  be  social,  recognizing  both  the  house  of  God  and  family  life. 

n.  The  necessitt  of  holiness  in  all  things  and  at  all  times.  Thanks— vows — 
voluntary  offerings ; — in  all  there  must  be  separation  to  God,  and  from  tJie  corrupt  and 
unclean.  1.  In  nothing  more  need  of  vigilance  than  in  expressing  the  hearts  morejoy- 
ful  feelings.  Possibility  of  prolonging  the  joy  till  it  becomes  corrupt  Hilarity  over- 
balancing the  BOuL  Intemperance  in  enjoyments.  2.  The  uncUanness  of  the  world  is 
apt  to  ding  to  us.  We  should  especially  watch  against  carrying  the  impure  spirit  into 
the  sanctuary.  The  mind  should  be  free,  the  heart  calm,  the  soul  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  spiritual  delights,  when,  on  the  Lord's  day,  we  enter  the  courts  of  his 
house  to  offer  sacrifice.  3.  Fellowship  with  God's  ministers  and  his  services.  One 
voice,  but  many  hearts.  True  mediation  when  all  alike  by  faith  depending  on  Christ.— H. 
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Vera.  22 — 27. '^Instructions  /or  the  people  on  the  fat  and  on  the  hlood.  The  pro- 
hibition of  fat  was  to  secure  the  rights  of  Jehovah  from  invasion.  The  fat  was  a  gift 
sanctified  to  GkxL  The  prohibition  of  the  blood  was  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  cUonement^ 
the  blood  being  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  animal  which  God  had  appointed  as  the 
medium  of  atonement  for  the  soul  of  man.    Here  is — 

L  The  bupremaot  of  the  Divine  claims.  1.  The  recognition  by  the  conscience  in 
doctrine^  in  the  place  religion  holds  in  the  life,  2.  The  social  state  should  be  regulated  on 
this  principle.  Man  must  not  invade  God*s  rights  if  he  would  retain  God's  blessing. 
Observance  of  the  sabbath.  The  law  of  nations  rests  on  the  Law  of  God.  3.  The  tn- 
dividual  believer  will  take  care  that  he  robs  God  of  nothing.  His  service  demands  the 
fat,  the  choicest  feujulties,  the  deepest  feelings,  the  largest  gifts. 

n.  The  bighteousness  of  God  made  the  bighteousnesb  of  man.  Life  for  life. 
The  blood  sanctified,  the  blood  saved.  On  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  ' 
alone  can  a  true  humanity  be  preserved  and  developed.  Mistake  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
worshipping  humanity  unredeemed,  leading  to  animalism,  and  eventually  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  mere  art  for  morality,  therefore  the  degradation  of  humanity.  The  elevation 
of  the  soul  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  man ;  "  Im  ganzen,  guten,  schoenen  resolut  zu 
leben,"  is  a  motto  only  to  be  adopted  in  the  Christian  sense.  '*  He  that  saveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it ; "  he  that  offers  it  up  to  God  shall  redeem  it.— B. 

Ters.  28 — 38. — ^The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  given  to  the  priests.  (jk)d'B 
share  and  his  ministers'  share  must  be  both  fuRy  given  and  ofvrifully  set  aside  and 
publicly  offered  up.     Generous  support  of  the  sanctuary. 

I.  Service  of  God's  hodse  keqcires  special  offebingb;  which  should  be:  1. 
Large  and  freely  bestowed.  Reciprocal  blessings ;  those  that  give  receive,  and  as  they 
give,  they  receive.  2.  The  ministry  should  be  so  provided  for  that  the  service  rendered 
Be  joyful  and  unrestrained.  3.  The  subordinate  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary  should 
partake  of  the  cheerfulness  which  flows  from  abundance.    A  festival  of  worship. 

XL  Sanotifigation  of  gifts.  Both  by  personal  preparation  and  by  systematic 
beneficence.  Lay  aside  for  God  as  we  are  prospered*  God's  claims  should  precede  all 
others.    The  blessing  of  the  sanctuary  overflows  into  common  life. 

in.  Publicity  a  powerful  stimulus  and  a  binding  pledge.  Waving  and 
heaving  represented  extent  and  elevation.  Much  in  example.  Our  gifts  should  not  be 
ostentatiously  published,  but  yet,  if  held  up  to  God,  and  so  presented  as  to  set  forth  the 
universality  of  our  conpecration  to  him,  they  will  both  glorify  his  Name  and  incite 
others  to  his  service. — B. 
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PAET  II. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  AN  HEREDITAEY  PEIESTHOOD, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 


TmS     CONSECRATION    07    AaBON     AND    HIS 

80N8  IB  the  natural  sequel  of    tho    fore- 
going  division  of  the  book.    The  sacrificial 
system,  which  had  now  been  instituted  in 
its  completeness,  required  a  priesthood  to 
administer  it    Originally  the  head  of  each 
Hebrew    family  was  priest   to    his    own 
household,  to  offer  gifts  betokening  self- 
surrender  and  communion  with  God— burnt 
sacriBces  and  sacrifices  similar  in  character 
to  the  peace  offerings.    The  first  step  from 
hence  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  was  the 
hallowing  the  firstborn  of  the  Israelites  to 
God's  service,  after  the  Israelitish  firstborn 
had  been  delivered  from  the  destruction 
which  fell  upon  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  (Numb. 
iii.  13).    The  second  was  the  substitution  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  firstborn  (Numb.  iii. 
41—45),  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  the 
Levites  exhibited  above  the  other  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf 
(Bxod.  xxxiL  26).    Now,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  chosen  the  one  family  of  Aaron,  to 
form  an  hereditary  priesthood,  consisting  at 
first  of  five  persons,  quickly  reduced    to 
three  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
This  small  body  would  haye  been  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  people  while  they 
were  still  in  the  wHdemess,  and  leading 
the  life  of  the  camp.    With  the  increase  of 
the  nation  the' family  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  increased  likewise,  until,  in  the  time 
of  David,  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide 
it  into  twenty-four  courses  for  the  orderly 
fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood.    As  the  institution  of  the  priesthood 
was  neceesary  for  carrying  out  the  sacrificial 
system,  so  the  sacrifices  were  necessary  for 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.    By  means 
of  the  sacrifices  the  priests  are  consecrated, 
Hoses  performing  on  the  occasion,  and  for 
the  last  time,  the  priestly  functions.    Ap- 


ponded  to  the  record  of  their  oonsecration  is 
an  account  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly 
created  priests  (oh.  ix.),  and  of  the  death 
of  two  of  them  (ch.  x.).  This  is  the  only 
historical  section  in  the  book ;  and  the  death 
of  the  blasphemer  (ch.  xxiv.)  is  the  only 
other  historical  event  recorded  in  it,  if  at 
least  we  except  such  passages  as,  ^  And  ha 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses "  (ch. 
xvi.  34;  xxL  24;  xxiii.  44> 

Vers.  1—5.— These  verses  contain  tho 
pjehminanes  of  the  ceremony  of  oonsecra- 
tion.  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  to  be  bioueht 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  that  IS  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  nte  that  is  about  to  take  place.  The 
words  in  the  second  verse,  a  bnllook  for 
the  nn  offering,  and  two  rams,  and  a  basket 
of  imleavened  bread,  should  be  translated, 
the  bullock  for  (he  tin  offering  and  the  two 
rama  and  the  ba$ket  The  ffarments.  the 
anointing  dl,  the  huOoeh,  Oe  twomme, 
and  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread  and 
ciAes,  had  all  been  previously  enjoined, 
when  Moses  was  on  the  mount  (Bxod.  xxviii!, 
xxix.,  XXX.).  These  previous  injunctionS 
are  referred  to  in  the  words.  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  eommanded  to  be  done 
(ver.  5). 

Ver.  6.— Washing,  robing,  anointing, 
sacrificing,  are  the  four  means  by  the  joint 
operation  of  which  the  consecration  is 
effected.  The  washing,  or  bathing,  took 
pla^  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  The  whole 
of  the  person,  except  so  much  as  was  covered 
by  the  linen  drawers  (Exod.  xxviiL  42), 
was  washed.  The  symboUcal  significaniM 
18  clear.  Cleansing  from  sin  precedes 
clothing  in  righteousness  and  spiritual 
unction. 

Vers.  7— 9— The  robing.  The  various 
articles  of  the  priestly  drees  had  been 
appointed  and  described  before  (Exod. 
xxviii,  xxix.).  In  these  verses  we  see  the 
order  in  which  they  were  put  on.    After  the 

S nests  had,  no  doubt,  changed  their  linen 
rawers,  there  came,  first,  the  ooat,  that 
is,  a  close-fitting  tunic  of  white  linen, 
made  with  sleeves  and  covering  the  wh*  le 
body;  next  the  girdle  of  the  tunic,  that 
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is,  a  linen  nsh  for  tying  the  tnnio  romid  t 
the  body,  with  variegated  ends  hanging  1 
on  each  side  to  the  ankles;  thirdly,  the  | 
robe,  that  is,  a  bine  Testure,  woven  of  <me 
piece,  with  holes  for  the  head  and  arms  to 
nass  throogh,  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
below  the  knee,  the  bottom  being  orna- 
mented with  bine,  purple,  and  scarlet  pome- 
granates, alternating  with  golden  bells; 
fourthly,  the  ephod,  which  oonsisted  of  two 
shoulder-pieces,  or  epaulettes,  made  of 
yarieeated  linen  and  gold  thread,  fastened 
together  in  front  and  at  the  back  by  a 
narrow  strap  or  band,  from  which  hung, 
before  and  behind  the  wearer,  two  pieces  of 
cloth  confined  below  by  the  enrioiisffirdle  of 
the  ephod,  that  is,  by  a  sash  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  ephod  itself.  Into  the  ephod 
were  sewn  two  onyxes,  one  on  each  shoulder, 
in  gold  filigree  settings,  one  of  them  en- 
graven with  the  names  of  half  of  the  tribes, 
and  the  other  with  the  remaining  half;  and 
from  two  rosettes  or  buttons  by  the  side  of 
these  stones  depended  twisted  gold  chains 
for  the  support  of  the  breastplate.  Fifth 
came  the  breastplate,  which  was  a  square 
poclut,  made  of  emOToidered  linen,  a  span 
long  and  a  span  broad,  worn  upon  the 
breast  and  bulging  from  the  gold  chains 
above  mentioned,  U^  lower  ends  of  the  gold 
chain  being  tied  to  two  rings  at  the  upper 
and  outer  comer  of  the  breastplate,  while 
the  upper  and  inner  comer  of  tne  same  was 
attached  to  the  ephod  by  blue  thread  run- 
ning through  two  sets  of  rincn  in  the  breast- 
plate and  ephod  respectively.  The  outer 
side  of  the  bn  astplate  was  stiiTened  and 
adomed  by  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in 
four  rows  of  three,  each  stone  having  on  it 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL  The 
breastplate  being  double  and  the  two  sides 
and  the  bottom  being  sewn  up,  the  pocket 
formed  by  it  had  its  opening  at  the  top. 
Into  this  pocket  were  placed  the  ITrim  and 
the  Thnnunim,  which  were  probably  two 
balls  of  difierent  colours,  one  of  which  on 
being  drawn  out  indicated  the  approval  of 
God,  and  the  other  his  disapproval,  as  to 
any  point  on  which  the  high  priest  con- 
sulted him.  (The  Jewish  traaition,  that 
the  Divine  answer  by  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  came  by  a  supematural  light 
thrown  on  certain  letters  in  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  has  no  foundation.)  The  last 
part  of  the  dress  to  be  put  on  was  the  mitre, 
or  head-dress  of  linen,  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a  turban ;  to  which,  by  a  blue 
string,  was  attached  tiie  golden  plate,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  rested  lengthwise  on  the  fore- 
head, and  on  this  plate  or  holy  erown  were 
inscribed  the  words,  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
l*he  investiture  took  place  as  the  Lord 
eommanded  Koses,  that  is,  in  accordance 
^ith  the  Instructions  given  in  Exod.  xxviiL 


Its  purpose  and  its  meaning  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  would  have  been  twofold :  first, 
after  the  manner  of  Uie  king's  crown  and 
the  judge's  robe,  it  served  to  manifest  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  priest  was  com- 
mitted to  the  wearer;  and  next,  it  symboliased 
the  necessity  of  being  clothed  upon  with  the 
righteousness  of  Ck)^  in  order  to  be  able  to 
act  as  interpreter  and  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  thus  foreshadowing  the 
Divine  Nature  of  him  who  should  be  the 
Mediator  in  antitype. 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  anointing  is  still  more 
specificaUy  the  means  of  consecration  than 
the  investing  or  tiie  washing.  (For  the 
anointing  oU,  which  ii  here  referred  to  as  a 
thing  well  known,  see  Elxod.  xxx,  22 — 25, 
where  its  component  parts  are  designated.) 
The  consecration  of  things  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons is  sanctioned  by  the  actioQ  of  Moses, 
who  anointed  the  tabemaele  and  aU  that 
was  therein,  and  naetifled  then.  They 
were  thus  set  apart  for  holy  purposes.  By 
aU  that  woi  therein  would  be  meant  the  arl^ 
the  vail,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  candlesticks, 
the  table  of  shew-bread.  After  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  had  been  anointed, 
the  altar— that  is,  the  brazen  altar— and  all 
h^  vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his  fbot,  were 
sprinkled;  not  once  only,  as  the  things  within 
the  tabernacle,  but  seven  times,  to  show  that 
it  was  specially  hoi V,  although  situated  only 
in  the  court  The  laver,  for  the  priests'  use, 
was  between  the  door  of  the  tabemaele  and 
the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  ofiering.  Its  foot^ 
ot  base,  is  described  in  Exod.  xxxviii,  8, 
as  made,  according  to  the  translation  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  ''of  brass,  of  the 
looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling, 
which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle." 

Yer.  12.— He  ponred  of  the  anefntlng  oil 
upon  Aaron's  head.  The  change  of  the  verb 
poured  for  eprinlded,  indicates  that  tiie 
amount  of  "the  precious  ointment"  poured 
''upon  the  head,  thnt  ran  down  unto  the 
hcit^  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments  "  (Ps.  oxxxiii.  2X  was  far  greater 
than  that  with  which  the  furniture  of  tho 
tabernacle  had  been  anointed,  The  oil 
sprinkled  on  the  holy  things  sanctified 
them  as  means  of  grace.  Tlie  oil  poured 
upon  Aaron  represents  the  graoe  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  from  without,  but 
difi'using  itself  over  and  throughout  the 
whole  consecrated  man. 

Yer.  13. — ^The  investiture  of  Aaron's  sons 
— Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  Ithamar — follows 
the  consecration  of  their  father.  They  are 
robed,  according  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Koses  in  Exod.  xxviiL  40,  in  the  white 
tunic,  the  sash,  and  the  cap.  But  there  is 
no  statement  here  of  their  being  anointed, 
although  their  anointing  is  ordered  in  Exod. 
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xxviii.  41,  and  still  more  imperativelj  in 
Exod.  xL  15.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
•'anointed"  in  ch.  vii.  36,  and  as  haying 
**  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  upon  them  '^ 
in  cb.  X.  7.    On  the  other  hand,  the  high 

Sriest  is  specially  designated  as  **  the  priest 
dat  is  anointed  **  (ch.  iy.  3).  It  is  prooable 
that  the  personal  anointing  of  the  ordinary 
priests  was  confined  to  their  being  sprinkled 
with  oil,  as  described  below  in  yer.  30 ;  but 
that  they  were  regarded  as  yirtually  anointed 
in  Aaron's  anointing*  The  Leyites  had  no 
special  dress  until  they  obtained  permission 
from  Herod  Agrippa  II.  to  wear  the  priestly 
robes  (Joseph.,  <  Ant.,'  xx.  9,  6). 

Vers.  14— 32.— After  the  bathing,  the 
robing,  and  the  anointing,  follow  the  sacri- 
fices of  consecration — ^the  sin  offering  (yers. 
14—17),  the  burnt  offering  (yers.  18—21), 
thepeaoe  offering  (vers.  22—82). 

Ver.  14. — ^The  sin  offering.  This  was  the 
first  sin  offering  eyer  offered.  There  had 
been  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  akin  to 
peace  offerings  before,  but  no  sin  offerings. 
At  once  the  sin  offering  takes  its  place  as 
the  first  of  the  three  sacrifices  before  the 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.  Justifi- 
cation comes  first,  then  sanctification,  and, 
following  upon  them,  communion  with  Qod. 
The  yictim  offered  by  and  for  Aaron  and 
his  sons  is  a  bullodc,  the  same  animal  that 
is  appointed  for  the  offering  of  the  high 
priest  (ch.  iy.  8). 

Vers.  15— 17.— And  Xoses  took  the  Uood. 
Moses  continues  still  to  act  as  priest,  and  the 
new  sacrifice  is  once  offered  by  bim.  He 
performs  the  priestly  act  of  presenting  the 
Dlood ;  but  on  this  occasion,  which  is  special, 
the  blood  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  high  priest's  offerings  (ch. 
ly.  6).  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Aaron 
was  not  yet  high  priest,  and  also  that  the 
offering  was  made  not  only  for  Aaron,  but 
also  for  his  sons ;  and  further,  the  blood  as 
well  as  the  anointing  oil  was  required  to 
purify  the  altar,  and  sanotify  it  (see  Heb. 
ix.  21).  Although  the  blood  was  not 
**  brought  into  the  tabernacle,"  yet  the 
bullock  was  burnt  with  fire  without  the  oamp, 
not  eaten  according  to  the  rule  of  cb.  yii. 
26,  80.  This  was  necessary,  as  there  were 
as  yet  no  priests  to  eat  it 

Yen.  18 — ^21. — There  is  no  deyiation  on 
the  present  occasion  from  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed for  the  burnt  offering.  After  the 
sin  offering,  righteousness  is  symbolically 
imputed  to  Aaron ;  after  the  burnt  offering, 
holiness ;  then  follows  the  peace  offering  of 
the  ram,  which  completes  and  saorifioially 
effects  the  consecration. 


Vers.  22 — ^29. — The  ram  offered  as  a  peace 
offering  is  called  the  ram  of  oonseoration,  or 
literally,  of  filling^  because  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  consecration  was  effected  and 
exhibited  was  the  filling  the  hands  of  those 
presented  for  consecration  with  the  portion 
of  the  sacrifice  destined  for  the  altar,  whicli 
they  wayed  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord,  preyious  to  its  consumption  by  the 
fire.  This  portion  consisted  of  the  internal 
fat  and  tail,  which  was  usually  burnt  (ch.  yii. 
31),  and  the  heaye  offering  of  the  right 
shoulder,  or  hind  leg,  which  generally  went 
to  the  officiating  priest  (ch.  yii.  32),  and 
one  of  each  of  the  unleayened  cakes.  After 
this  special  ceremony  of  waving,  peculiar  to 
the  rite  of  consecration,  the  usual  wave 
offering  (the  breast)  was  waved  by  Moses 
and  consumed  by  himself.  Ordinarily  it 
was  for  the  priests  in  general  (ch.  vii.  31). 
The  blood  was  poured  on  the  side  of  the 
altar,  as  was  done  in  all  peace  offerings,  but 
in  addition,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
put  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  the  right  huid,  and  upon  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  priests 
who  were  being  consecrated,  symbolizing 
that  their  senses  and  active  powers  were 
being  devoted  to  God's  service.  The  same 
ceremony  is  to  be  used  in  the  restoration  of 
the  leper  (see  ch.  xiv.  14). 

Ver.  30. — The  sprinkling  with  oil  and 
blood  completes  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
and  suffices  of  itself  for  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
in  addition  to  their  virtual  pariicipation  in 
the  anointing  of  their  father  (ver.  12).  **  In 
the  mingling  of  the  blood  and  oil  for  the 
anointing  seems  to  be  taught  that  not 
sacrifice  for  sin  alone  suffices;  but  that 
with  this  must  be  joined  the  unction  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit"  (Gardiner). 

Vers,  31,  32.— The  flesh  of  the  peace 
offering  is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
eat,  not  in  the  capacity  of  priests  Tfor  the 
peace  offerings  were  not  eaten  dj  the 
priests),  but  as  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifice. 

Vers.  83 — 36. — The  sacrificial  ceremonies 
were  repeated  for  seren  days,  during  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  remained  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  but  did  not  euter  the 
holy  place,  abstaining  throughout  that  time 
from  ministering,  as  the  apostles  did  during 
the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the 
day  of  Penteoost  The  words.  Ye  shall  not 
go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tahemaele,  should 
rather  be,  Te  shall  not  ao  away  from  the 
entrance  of  the  tabemade,  and  for  seren 
days  shall  he  oonseorate  you,  should  rather 
be,  during  seven  days  ye  shall  be  ponseorated 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1--86.— Prtea^Aood,  whicli  had  existed  from  the  begindnst  of  the  world,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  made  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  fanction  of  one  family  so  far 
as  the  Israelitish  nation  is  concerned. 

I.  AaBON  and  his  60K8  ARE  APPOINTED,  NOT  BT  THE  NATION,  BUT  BY  QoD.      In  Exod. 

xxyiii  1,  we  read,  **  And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  imto  me  in  the  priest's 
office."  In  ch.  viii.  2 — 5,  "  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him.  •  .  .  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  congregation.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done.'' 
In  Numb,  xviii.  7,  "  I  have  given  your  priest's  office  unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift." 
In  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  "  Did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to 
offer  upon  mine  altar,  to  bum  Incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me  ?  and  did  I  give  unto 
the  house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings  made  bv  fire  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?  "  These 
texts  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture  clearly  declare  that  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood  was  the  act  of  God.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  no 
statement  whatever  to  prove  or  to  indicate  that  they  were,  as  has  been  affirmed,  merely 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  so  far'as  the  priestly  capacity  of  the  latter  is  concerned.  The 
only  passage  alleged  to  have  a  bearing  in  that  direction  is  the  following : — "  Take  the 
Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them.  .  •  .  And  thou  shalt 
bring  the  Levites  l^fore  the  Lord:  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  Levites  "  (Numb.  viii.  6—10).  It  is  argued  that  the  layins  on  of  hands  upon 
tiie  Levites  by  the  congregation  was  a  delegation  of  power  already  existing  in  the 
congregation  to  them.  If  this  were  so,  still  the  Levites  were  not  the  priests ;  the  act 
womd  have  been  a  delegation  of  the  right  and  function  only  which  the  Levites 
possessed — and  these  were  not  priestly  functions,  but  the  office  of  waiting  upon  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  itself,  means  no  more  than 
setting  apart,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Levite,  we  'are  told  that  its  special  meaning  was 
setting  apart  as  an  offering  or  sacrifice.  "  Ajsd  Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the 
Lord  for  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  •  •  ,  And  Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord ;  and  Aaron  made 
an  Btonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them. .  And  after  that  went  the  Levites  in  to  do  their 
service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons :  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them  "  (Numb.  viii. 
11 — ^22).  The  consecration  of  the  priests  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  dedication  of 
the  Levites,  and  had  taken  place  previously  to  it.  The  priest  was  the  minister  of  God ; 
the  Levito  was  the  minister  of  the  priest.  None  can  make  a  priest  of  God  but  God 
himself. 

II.  Qualifications  fob  the  fbiesthood.  1.  Aaronic  descent  (see  Exod.  xxviii. ; 
ch,  viii. ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17—19 ;  Ezra  ii.  62 ;  Neb.  vii.  64).  2.  Physical  integrity 
and  freedom  from  blemish.  ^  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  he  hath  a 
blemish ;  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.  He  shall  eat  ihe  bread 
of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy.  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto 
the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  because  he  hath  a  blemish ;  that  he  profane 
not  my  sanctuaries"  (ch.  zxi.  21*23).  8.  Respectable  marriage  (ch.  xxi.  7);  in  the 
case  of  the  high  priest,  marriage  with  one  previously  unmarried,  **  in  her  virginity  ** 
(ch.  xxi.  13).  The  two  last  qualifications  symbolize  the  integrity  of  heart  and  purity 
of  life  and  surroundings  which  are  requisite  in  the  minister  of  Uod.  Further,  at  the 
time  of  his  ministrations,  the  priest  must  be  free  from  any  ceremonial  uncleanness 
^ch.  xxiL  3,  4),  and  must  abstain  from  wine  (ch.  x.  8, 10),  the  purity  and  coUectedness 
uemanded  of  God's  minister  at  all  times  being  specially  required  while  he  is  officiating. 

IIL  Whebein  the  priest's  office  consisted.  1.  It  consisted  in  *'  offering  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sins  "  (Heb.  v.  1),  this  expression  including  all  kinds  of  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices by  which  men  drew  near  to  God,  together  with  the  burning  of  incense  S3rmbolical  of 
prayer.  The  priest's  action  was  necessary  for  the  offering  of  the  sacrificiid  blood  and 
burning  the  fltbh  upon  the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  for  consuming  a  portion  of  the  victims 
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themselves.  2.  It  consisted  in  bestowing  benedictions  (aee  Numb.  vl.  23 — 27,  "Speak 
unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel. . . . 
And  they  shall  put  my  Name  upon  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  bless  them  ").  3.  It 
consisted  in  mediating  between  God  and  man,  as  in  the  rebellion  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  when  **  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord ;  the  plague  is  begun.  And  Aaron 
took  as  Moses  commanded,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and,  behold, 
the  plague  was  begun  among  the  people :  and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atone- 
ment for  the  people.  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  and  the  plague  was 
stayed  "  (Numb.  xvi.  46 — 48).  4.  It  consisted  in  their  being  the  teachers  of  the  people, 
"  That  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (ch.  x.  11).  '*  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments, 
and  Israel  thy  Law  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10).  "  For  the  jest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge, 
and  they  should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth  "  (Mai.  li.  7).  Besides  being  teachers,  they 
were  judges  of  differences,  "  By  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be 
tried  "  (Deut  xxi.  5 ;  see  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 10).  They  were  also  leaders 
of  the  people's  devotions :  *'  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say,  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thine 
heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them :  wherefore  should  they 
say  among  the  people.  Where  is  their  Ood  ?  "  (Joel  ii.  17).  5.  In  addition,  "  to  the 
priests  belonged  the  care  of  the  sanctuary  and  sacred  utensils,  the  preservation  of  the 
fire  on  the  brazen  altar,  the  burning  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar,  the  dressing  and 
lighting  of  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  the  charge  of  the  shew-bread  and  other 
like  duties.  They  were  necessarily  concerned  in  all  those  multitudinous  acts  of  the 
Israelites  which  were  connected  with  sacrifices,  such  as  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  the  ordeal  of  jealousy,  the  expiation  of  an  imknown  murder,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  unclean  and  of  the  cleansed  leprous  persons,  garments,  and  houses ;  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  the  valuation  of  devoted  property  which  was  to  be  redeemed ; 
— these  and  a  multitude  of  other  duties  followed  naturally  from  their  priestly  office. 
They  were  also  to  blow  the  silver  trumpets  on  various  occasions  of  their  use,  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  to  exhort  the  soldiers  about  to  engage  in  battle  to  boldness, 
because  they  went  to  fight  under  the  Lord  "  (Grardiner). 

IV.  The  exebcise  of  the  priest's  essential  fukctiokswasoonfined  exclubivelt 
TO  THEiB  OBDEB,  It  has  been  argued  that  the  office  of  performing  sacrifice  was  shared 
by  (1)  the  Jewish  monarchs,  (2)  the  rulers,  (3)  the  Levites,  (4)  the  people  in  generaL 
1.  The  first  hypothesis  has  been  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  following  passages :— > 
Solomon  ^  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace  offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his 
servants  "  (1  Kings  iii.  15) ;  '*  And  the  king,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  offered  sacrifice 
before  the  Lord.  And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered 
unto  the  Lord"  (1  Kings  viii.  62,  63).  They  do  not,  however,  mean  more  than  that 
Solomon  presented  the  offerings  for  sacrifice,  the  essential  part  of  which  ceremony  was 
no  doubt  performed,  as  always,  by  priests.  Saul,  indeed,  sacrificed  at  Gilgal,  on  plea  of 
necessity,  but,  in  spite  of  even  that  plea,  was  reproved  by  Samuel  as  having  *'  done 
foolishly  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13) ;  and  Uzziah  "  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense ; "  but  Azariah  Uie  priest  '*  withstood  Uzziah  the 
king,  and  said  unto  him.  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  bum  incense :  go 
out  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  thou  hast  trespassed ;  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God.  .  .  •  And  the  leprosy  even  rose  up  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—20).  These  cases  disprove  the  priestly 
power  of  the  monarch.  2.  The  supposition  that  the  nobles  could  perform  priestly 
acts  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  name  cohen  is  sometimes  applied  to  them  (2  Sam, 
viii.  18 ;  1  lyings  iv.  2,  5) ;  but  the  word  (the  derivation  of  which  is  doubtful)  appears  to 
have  a  wider  uss^e  than  that  of  *' priest,"  and  to  mean  also  *' officers"  (cf.  1  Chron. 
xviiL  17).  3.  The  destruction  of  the  companv  of  Korah,  because,  being  Levites,  they 
''sought  the  priesthood  also"  (Numb.  xvL  lOh  disposes  of  the  pdestly  rights  of  the 
tribe  of  LevL    4.  And  the  swallowing  up  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  whose  sin  was  that 
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of  desiring  to  equalize  themselves  with  the  family  of  Aaron,  on  the  plea  that  the  latter 
**  took  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  all  the  congregation  were  holy,  every  one  of 
them  "  (Numb.  xvL  3),  disproves  the  right  of  all  the  congregation  to  exercise  priestly 
function,  however  much  they  might  be,  in  a  sense,  a  nation  of  priests.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  spiritualty  and  temporalty  were  kept  apart,  nor  were  they  united, 
except  when  royal  powers  came,  in  the  later  days  of  the  nation's  history,  to  be  attached 
to  the  office  of  high  priest — a  course  which  a  considerable  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  attempted,  with  less  excuse,  to  follow  in  mediaaval  and  subsequent  times,  when 
the  principle,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (John  xix.  36)  became  obscured  or 
forgotten. 

v.  The  cebemoiobs  of  thb  ookbegbatioit.  1.  Bathing,  robing,  anointing,  signifying 
cleansing,  justifying,  sanctifying.  2.  Sacrifices  in  their  behalf — sin  offerings,  burnt 
offerings,  peace  offering,  symbolizing  their  reconciliation  with  Ood,  the  surrender  of 
themselves  to  him,  and  their  peace  with  him.  3.  Watching  for  seven  days  in  the 
tabernacle  court,  each  dav  renewing  the  sacrifices ;  giving  opportunity  for  self-recol* 
lection,  and  for  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  him  whose  special  servants  they 
were  to  be. 

VL  Thb  Aahonic  pbiesthood  was  a  type  of  the  pbibsthood  of  Christ.  The 
type  was  accomplished  in  the  Antitype,  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  now  wholly 
abolished  (see  Heb.  vii.  and  viii.). 

VIL  Likeness  tet  contrast  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  learn  from  Eph. 
iv.  8,  11,  12,  that  on  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  he  received  of  his  Father  the 
gifts  of  the  holy  Ghost,  which  he  then  bestowed  upon  his  Church,  to  be  administered 
and  dispensed  by  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers ;  the  grace  of 
government  being  ministered  by  apostles,  and,  after  they  had  died  out,  by  bishops ;  the 
grace  of  exposition  by  prophets ;  the  grace  of  conversion  by  evangelists ;  the  grace  of 
edification  by  pastors  and  teachers,  or  presbyters.  We  should  note  here  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  ministry,  the  functions  of  offering  sacrifice  and  of 
mediating  between  God  and  man  being  far  inferior  to  that  of  being  the  dispensers  to 
man  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself;  and  the  error  of  any  who  think  to  dignify 
and  elevate  the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Jewish. 

VIII.  The  need  of  an  outward  call  in  both  oases.  **  No  man  taketh  this  honour 
unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  "  (Heb.  v.  4) ;  so  that  even 
Christ  waited  to  be  "  called  of  God  "  before  commencing  his  ministry.  The  outward 
sign  of  Aaron's  having  been  called  of  God  was  his  anointing,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
of  initiation ;  and  every  subsequent  high  priest  had  to  be  anointed  and  initiated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Aaron,  and  by  the  same  forms,  before  he  was  regarded,  and  before  he 
could  become,  high  priest.  The  outward  sign  of  the  call  in  the  Cliristian  ministry  is 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  seveti  deacons  (Acts  vL  6\  and  in 
8t.  Paul's  case  (Acts  xiii.  3),  and  in  that  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  And  all  subse- 
quent 'ministers  of  Christ  have  to  be  appointed  in  like  manner  by  those  ^  who  have 
publick  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  Congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers  into 
the  Lord's  vineyard  "  (Art.  XXIII.). 

IX.  All  Christians  are  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  As  the  Israelites  were 
a  kingdom  of  priests  (Exod.  xix.  6),  so  too  are  Christians  consecrated  to  Gk>d  in  baptism, 
channels  of  grace  to  each  other,  and  therefore  each  in  a  special  manner  his  brother's 
keeper.  Practical  duties  thence  fiowin;^ — brotherly  affection,  loving-kindness,  care  for 
the  souls  of  others^  tenderness  to  the  weak. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

FriesUy  consecration,  Ch.  viii. ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  21,  22 ;  Heb.  iv.  14 — 16 ;  v. ;  vii. ; 
vlii. ;  ix. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5,  9.  In  this  chapter  we  have  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The  stages  were  briefly  these : — Lustration,  or,  as  we  would  now 
say,  baptism}  investiture;  anointing ;  atonement;  dedication;  consecration;  and,  finally, 
communion.  The  mediation  and  ministry  of  this  priesthood  were  essentially  dramatic 
in  character,  hence  it  took  a  long  time  to  present,  in  the  dramatic  form,  the  various 
ideas  which  have  been  just  set  down  as  the  stages  of  consecration.    Not  only  so,  but 
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they  were  emphasized  hy  a  seyenfold  repetition ;  for  seven  days  the  process  was  to  be 
repeated^  at  the  end  of  which  time  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  regarded  as  duly  set  apart 
for  their  work.  Let  us,  then,  compare  the  consecration  of  the  high  priests  with  the 
consecration  of  the  immortal  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ;  and,  secondly,  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  minor  priests  with  the  consecration  of  believers,  who  are,  as  the  passage 
cited  from  1  Peter  shows,  '*  priests  unto  God." 

L  ThB   G0N8BCBATI0N   OF   AaBON    COMPARED   WITH   THE   C0K8ECRATI0K   OF   ChBIST. 

Now  we  have  in  this  comparison,  first  a  contrast,  and  then  ^joarallel.  It  will  be  useful 
to  take  these  up  in  this  oider— 

1.  The  dements  of  contrast  in  the  consecrations.  And  here  we  notice :  (1)  That 
Aaron's  consecration  implies  his  infirmity  and  sinfulness,  whereas  Christ  never  assumed 
the  penitential  position.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  21,  22)  is  the  historical 
counterpart  of  Aaron's  consecration.  And  although  John's  baptism  was  unto  re- 
pentance, we  know  our  Lord  took  up  the  sinless  position  even  unto  the  end,  challeng- 
ing all  comers  to  convince  him  of  sin  (John  viiL  46\  We  shall  see  presently  what 
his  acceptance  of  John's  baptism  signified.  One  thing  meanwhile  is  clear,  that  he 
professed  to  be  '*  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  Now,  in  this 
respect  he  was  a  complete  contrast  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  in  the  consecration,  takes  up  the 
penitential  position.  He  has  to  be  typically  Washed  and  sprinkled  with  blood.  (2) 
Aaron's  consecration  implied  a  temporary  high  priesthood,  while  Jesus  is  set  apart  to  an 
everlasting  priesthood.  The  association  of  Aaron's  sons  with  him  in  the  priesthood 
indicated  plainly  that  death  would  sooner  or  later  necessitate  a  successor.  Moreover, 
there  are  sundry  indications  in  the  regulations  about  the  successors.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  a  temporary  office.  **  They  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death." 
But  Jesus  was  set  apart  to  an  everlasting  office.  **  This  man,  because  he  continueth 
ever,  hath  an  imchangeable  priesthood"  (Heb.  viL  24—28).  So  much  briefly  about 
the  contrast. 

2.  The  parallel  in  the  consecrations.  And  here  we  have  to  notice :  (1)  Both  Aaron 
and  Christ  are  formally  set  apart.  What  Moses  did  for  Aaron,  John  the  Baptist  did 
for  Christ  Not^  of  course,  that  our  Lord's  priesthood  had  an  existence  only  after  his 
baptism ;  we  merely  mean  that  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan  was  the  formality  with 
whidi  his  ministry  began,  and  corresponded  to  the  consecration  of  Aaron  by  Moses. 
The  crowd  at  the  tabernacle  door  to  witness  Aaron's  consecration  corresponded  to  the 
crowd  of  candidates  at  the  Jordan  who  witnessed  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  though  its 
rignificance  and  singularity  they  did  not  appreciate.  (2)  Both  Aaron  and  Christ 
ijMingly  dedicated  themselves  to  their  work.  We  have  already  noticed  how  Aaron 
needed  a  cleansing  by  water  and  blood,  which  Jesus  did  not.  The  sin  ofibring  is  what 
Jesus  provided  for  others,  not  what  he  requires  for  himself.  But  when  we  enter  this 
caveat  about  the  different  relations  of  the  two  persons  towards  atonement,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  parallel  between  them  in  personal  dedication.  This  was 
what  Aaron's  oumt  offering  implied.  He  offered  himself  willingly  for  the  priestly 
work.  And  the  same  dedication  of  self  we  find  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  He  claimed 
baptism  after  all  the  people  (Bxcano,  rby  Xo^y)  were  baptized  (Luke  iii.  21),  in  other 
words,  after  the  movement  inaugurated  by  John  had  become  national.  John  did  not 
at  first  understand  why  a  sinless  One  like  Jesus  should  demand  baptism  from  one  who 
was  sinful.  But  Jesus  quieted  his  fears  by  the  assurance,  "  Thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness"  (Matt  iii.  15).  The  meanii^  of  the  act  on  Christ's  part  can 
only  have  been  that  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  was  needed  to 
realize  the  national  hope.  Now,  the  national  repentance  was  in  hope  of  pardon,  and 
80  Jesus'  dedication  at  the  Jordan  was  to  death  and  to  all  that  his  priesthood  implies, 
that  the  people  may  have  their  place  as  pardoned  and  accepted  ones  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  (c(.  G(xlet  upon  Luke  iii.  21,  22 ;  also  his  *  Etudes  Bibliques,'  tom.  ii.  p.  105). 
This  uedication  <^  Jesus  at  the  Jordan  was  the  spirit  of  his  ministry,  and  above  all  of 
his  death.    It  is  this  he  refers  to  in  the  momentous  words,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctifv 

SkyidCtf)  myself,  that  they  also  mav  be  sanctified  through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  19). 
3)  Both  Aaron  and  Jesus  received  certain  blessings  from  Ood  in  response  to  their  sdf- 
dedication.  The  gracious  gifts  of  Ood  to  his  high  priests  mav  for  brevity's  sake  be 
summed  up  into  three,  (a)  The  gift  of  revelation,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
their  office,  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  it    This  is  presented  in  the  investiture  of  Aaron, 
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especially  in  the  arrangement  about  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  beautiful  garments 
and  this  mysterious  portion  which  lay  upon  the  high  priest's  bosom  were  to  convev 
certain  ideas  about  the  ofQce,  and  to  secure  in  him  the  orcumUir  man  (cf.  Ewalds 
*  Antiquities  of  Israel/  pp.  28S — ^98).  Now,  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  he  was  pray- 
ing with  uplifted  eye,  he  saw  "  heaven  opened ; "  that  is,  the  source  of  light,  the  foimtain 
of  all  knowledge,  was  opened  to  him.  In  other  words,  he  obtained  and  had  continued 
to  him  a  full  revelation  of  all  which  he  needed  for  his  work.  (6)  The  gift  of  unction 
OB  INSPIRATION,  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  revelation  already  guaranteed.  This 
was  indicated  by  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  not  only  on  the  head,  but  on  the  ear,  hand, 
and  foot  In  this  way  the  needful  inspiration  was  symbolized,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
ram  of  consecration  coincided  therewitL  In  Christ's  case  the  perfect  inspiration  was 
symbolized  by  the  dacent  of  the  dove.  The  dove  being  an  organic  whole,  a  totality, 
indicates  that  to  Jesas  there  was  communicated  the  entirety  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  priesthood.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given  bv  measure  unto  Mm," 
and  "out  of  his  fulness  do  all  we  receive,  and  grace  for  grace''  (John  iii.  34;  L  16). 
(c)  The  gift  of  communion  anp  ABioiKa,  Aaron,  after  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering, 
burnt  offering,  and  consecration  offering  was  over,  and  the  best  portions  had  been  laid 
upon  God's  altar,  was  called  to  communion  in  the  feast  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
Tnere  he  was  to  abide  'm  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  in  this  spirit  was 
to  do  all  his  work.  And  the  assurance  of  sonship  which  Christ  received  in  baptism 
corresponded  to  this.  Th^  words  of  the  Father,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;"  and  ♦'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased" 
(Matt  iii.  17 ;  Luke  iii.  22),  spoken  respectively  to  John  and  to  Jesus,  convey  the  state 
of  sweet  assurance  of  sonuiip  in  whicn  our  Lord  lived  all  his  life.  It  was  this  sup- 
ported him  when  he  foresaw  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples,  "  Behold,  the  hour  oometh, 
yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alone :  and  yet  I  am  not  alon^,  because  the  Father  is  with  me  "  (John  xvi.  32^.  The 
Great  High  Priest  performed  his  mediatoHal  work  in  an  assurance  of  sonship  ana  in  the 
enjoyment  of  fellowship.  It  was  only  in  the  clima:i^  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross, 
when  the  desolation  came  vmm  him,  that  for  a  season  he  seemed  to  lose  sisbt  of  his 
sonship  and  was  constrained  to  pry,  "  My  Qcd,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

n.  The  GONSECBATION  of  THB   MP^OB  priests  COMPABED  WIT9  THQ  OONaECBATION 

OF  BELIEVERS.    Now  here  we  have  to  notice-* 

1.  ThcU  the  90718  of  Aaron  were  consecrated  cUong  with  Aaron.  It  was  one  con- 
secration. Although  the  high  pries^  received  special  anointing,  and  was  chief  of  the 
group,  the  others  shared  his  cons^ration.  The  one  oil  and  the  one  consecrating  blood 
went  upon  aU.  The  one  burnt  offering  was  presented  on  behalf  of  all,  and  tney  all 
partook  of  the  one  feast  and  fellowship  at  last.  And  is  this  not  to  indicate  that  all 
believers  share  in  the  consecration  of  tfesus,  their  Gh-eat  High  Priest  ?  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  mind  of  Christ  which  is  niade  over  to  them,  ^e  is  tbe  reservoir,  and 
out  of  his  fulness  all  the  minor  receptacles  receive, 

2.  Thie  fellovjBhip  in  eon$ecr<Uion  was  with  a  view  to  fellowship  in  service.  The 
priestly  service  was  so  arranged  that  all  had  a  share  in  it.  There  were,  of  course, 
services  in  connection  with  atonement  which  only  the  high  priest  could  perform,  but 
there  was  ample  work  about  the  tabernacle  for  all  the  minor  priests.  In  the  same  way 
the  life  of  believers  is  to  be  a  consecrated  fellowship  with  Christ  in  work.  '*  Fellow- 
workers  with  God  "  is  the  great  honour  of  the  religious  life.  A  Divine  partnership  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  enter  upont  And  this  is  the  greate9t  honour  within  the  reach  of 
xnan.^B.  M.  E. 

Vera.  4,  6.— 7%e  installation  of  Aaron,  The  origin  of  any  order  of  men  is  traced 
with  interest,  and  the  account  given  of  the  appointment  of  a  special  class  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  in  the  service  of  his  sanctuary  cannot  be  read  without  profft. 

L  The  ASSEMBLiNa  of  the  people  to  witness  tbe  INSTALLATION.  1.  It  deeply 
concerned  them ;  the  office  was  created  for  their  benefit.  We  may  witness  the  investiture 
of  a  knight  of  the  Gkirter,  and  deem  it  a  gorgeous  scene,  but  one  bearing  no  practical 
relationship  to  us.  Not  so  with  the  coronation  of  our  prince  or  the  ordmation  of  our 
pastor.  Bv  the  mediation  of  the  priests  the  Israelites  were  to  find  acceptance  with 
God.    And  Jesus  Christ  has  been  inducted  into  his  lofty  position  for  the  advantage 
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of  hU  people.    Why,  then,  turn  away  and  refuse  to  enjoy  this  best  of  privileges  7    He 
waits  to  intercede  on  our  behalf.    It  is  no  idle  ceremony  that  the  Wora  of  G(3  records, 
but  one  having  to  do  with  our  daily  sins,  fears,  trials,  troubles,  joys,  and  blessings. 
The  titles  and  qualifications  of  Jesus  Christ  are  of  vital  moment  to  our  welfare.    2.  It 
wa8  designed  to  imfress  tJiem  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  atUhority  of  the  priesthood, 
and  of  the  need  of  holiness  in  order  to  have  access  unto  Ood.    How  important  the 
functions  to  be  mlfilled  by  men  who  are  thus  solemnly  prepared  for  their  efficient 
discharge  t    And  how  august  the  Being  who  could  demand  such  qualifications  in  those 
devoted  to  his  service  I    No  careful  student  of  the  GK)spel  narratives  but  must  be  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  fitted  for  his  office,  *'  perfected "  by  his 
obedience,  made  a  '^a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest"  by  his  humiliation,  and  with 
*'  tbe  blood  of  his  cross"  making  reconciliation  with  God.    3.  The  presence  and  tacit 
ooncwrenoe  qf  the  people  signified  a  willingness  to  obey  the  priests,  to  honour  and  sup- 
port them.    They  were  made  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  acquiesced  in  its  signin- 
cance.    It  were  well  that  the  meaning  of  our  presence  at  various  meetings  were  better 
realized,  and  that  we  did  more  fully  redeem  the  pledges  thus  implicitly  given.    God 
would  have  all  his  people  enter  into  contracts  with  a  plear  understanding.    To  secure 
a  compact  by  concealment  of  the  obligations  imposed  is  no  part  of  his  plan  of  procedure. 
U.  Tub  dbolabation  of  Moses  ;  '*  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded 
to  be  done  t "  1,  Reminds  us  of  the  caution  to  he  exercistd  lest  human  devices  should  he 
ihrust  forward  in  religious  notions  or  practices.    Men  are  ready  to  formulate  their  own 
ideas,  and  to  make  them  ordinances  of  God's  house  or  kingdom.    Ready,  too,  to  re- 
nounce what  has  been  instituted,  to  abolish  observances  as  unnecessary,  or  to  relesate 
certain  attitudes  of  the  Spirit  to  heathenism  and  infancy,  to  make  light  of  sin  and  of 
the  need  of  a  high  priest  qr  a  sacrifice.    2.  A  Divine  caU  is  requisite  to  the  undertaking 
of  religious  functions,    Moses  acted  as  the  representative  of  Jehovab,  empowered  to 
consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.    *'  So  al^  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a 
hi^  priest^  but  he  that  said  unto  him,"  etc.    3.  Contained  an  intimation  that  he  who 
appointed  could  also  dismiss  the  Aaronic  priesthoods    The  legislator  has  power  to 
revoke  his  edicts.    It  yrsa  God  who  caused  the  order  of  Aaron  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
order  of  Mekhisedek.    4.  Indicates  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  prophetic  to  the 
priesUy  office,    Moses  institutes  Aaron,  the  prophet  consecrates  the  priest.    Priesthood 
is  remedial,  adapted  to  a  peculiar  constitution  ot  things.    It  is  a  sort  of  interregnum 
that  is  finally  to  pass  away  when  '*  the  Son  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God  the  Father."    It  is  connected  with  sin,  and  sin  is  being  destroyed:    Before  Adam 
fell,  he  received  communications  from  God;  the  prophetic  revelation  preceded  the 
priestly  sacrifices.    The  8ubordi4ation  of  the  priests  is  often  evinced  in  the  Hebrew 
records,  where  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  show  that  the  priestly  ceremonies 
were  intended  to   be   subseivient   to,   not   exclusive   of,  moral   sentiments   and 
duties.-^,  B,  A. 

Vers.  6---12.— T^«  High  Priesthood  of  Christ.  To  direct  the  thoughts  of  a  congre- 
gation to  Jesus  Christ  is  never  unseasonable.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  warrants 
the  assumption  that  in  the  rites  here  described  are  symbolized  the  characteristics  of 
our  Great  High  Priest.  The  consecration  consists  of  two  parts— 'the  anointing  and 
clothing  of  the  person  of  Aaron,  and  his  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and  it  is  on  the  former 
we  are  now  to  dwell,  reminding  us  of  that  Person  in  whom  ''all  beauties  shine,  all 
wonders  meet,  all  glories  dwell." 

I.  See  typified  tpb  pubitt  of  Christ  in  the  washing  of  the  priest  from  head  to 
foot.  As  »n  Eastern  climate  demands  thorough  ablution  for  cleanliness,  so  was  this  a 
lesson  man  needed  to  learn,  that  only  purity  is  fit  to  come  into  contact  with  God. 
Priesthood  bridged  the  gulf  between  sinful  man  and  a  Being  unsullied  by  admixture 
of  evil.  liike  an  God's  dealings,  it  humbled  and  exalted  man.  Taught  plainly  that  he 
was  too  polluted  to  approach  his  Maker,  with  equal  distinctness  he  was  shown  a  way 
in  which  he  might  draw  n9ar  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  The  material  and 
ceremonial  purity  of  Aaion  was  eclipsed  by  the  total  freedom  from  taint  of  Christ. 
He  bathed,  indeed,  in  the  crystal  waters  of  Jordan  at  his  entrance  upon  his  public  - 
ministry,  but  those  waters  were  stained  compared  with  the  purity  of  his  soul. 

II.  Observe  top  spiiENDpFB  of  m»  ekdowhjlKts.    For  every  post  a  certain  cha- 
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racter  is  requisite.  The  putting  on  of  garments  represented  tlie  bestowment  upon 
Aaron  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  was 
the  apparel  respecting  which  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Thou  shalt  make  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  for  glory  and  for  beauty."  Looking  at  the  high 
priest  thus  arrayed,  we  see  symbols  of  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  Jesus  Christ 
Note  the  choice  quality  of  the  attire.  Everything  of  the' best,  fine  linen,  gold 
unalloyed,  stones  precious  and  rare.  The  oil  is  "costly  ointment."  Search  out 
all  that  is  best  in  human  nature,  all  that  challenges  admiration  and  excites  esteem, 
and  an  example  of  all  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  Possessed  of  every  gift,  power,  and 
skilly  loveliness  and  majesty,  perfect  in  intellect,  emotion,  and  will,  he  was  victorious 
over  every  temptation,  and  unscathed  by  every  triaL  This  dress  of  Aaron  emblematized 
positive  virtue ;  so  Christ  was  upright,  not  only  like  Adam  as  he  left  the  hands  of  God, 
but  as  acquiring  and  exhibiting  every  grace  that  can  adorn  humanity.  There  was 
virtue  in  exercise,  virtue  visible  and  potent.  The  tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  its  blossoms, 
and  its  fruit. 

IIL  The  high  priest  mdntained  A  cioN8TAi<rr  bemembbanob  op  thb  feoflb.  Hence 
the  breast^plate  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  were  also  inscribed  upon 
the  onyx  stones  of  the  shoulder.  The  people  were  borne  in  the  positions  that  indicated 
power  and  sympathy.  What  the  bosom  desires  the  arms  accomplish.  Let  others  write 
their  names  upon  lofty  pillars  or  granite  rocks ;  let  statesmen,  warriors,  nobles,  inscribe 
themselves  upon  the  roll  of  fame ;  "  Give  me,"  says  the  Christian,  "  a  place  upon  the 
Saviour's  breast ;  for  there  on  the  heart  of  Christ,  under  the  glance  of  infinite  mercy, 
where  the  love  of  God  delights  to  rest,  are  the  names  of  all  his  followen  graven 
for  ever." 

IV.  In  the  breast-plate  were  put  the  TJrim  and  Thummlm,  by  means  of  which  was 
ascertained  and  made  known  the  will  of  God.  Revelation  of  Qod  was  thus  part  of 
the  high  priest's  functions.  The  priestly  and  prophetic  o£Sces  were  intertwined. 
Though  we  may  Tsingle  out  an  office  of  Christ  for  distinct  consideration,  as  we  may 
distinguish  one  of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  yet  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  combi- 
nation which  is  of  such  surpassing  excellence  and  glory.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Christ  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  Gk>d  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Word  in  the  New. 
Full  vocal  expression  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  he  could  joy  to  say, "  I  have 
declared  unto  them  thy  Name,  and  will  declare  it"  It  is  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
that  we  learn  in  particular  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  written  on  all  creation,  but  to  our 
blurred  vision  the  fetters  are  oft  obscure.  On  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  he  becomes 
at  once  the  Offerer  and  Victim,  these  words  glisten  with  heavenly  radiance,  luminous 
not  only  in  noontide  prosperity,  but  in  the  dark  midnight  of  affliction,  "  God  is  love." 

y.  The  high  priesthood  is  an  office  of  authobitt,  and  this  authority  is  the 
suPBEMAOT  OF  HOLINESS.  Upou  the  head  is  placed  the  mitre,  a  cap  or  turban,  and 
upon  the  mitre  is  fastened  a  golden  plate  or  diadem,  inscribed  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 
Christ's  is  a  royal  priesthood,  and  his  sway  is  the  result  of  his  consecration  to  God.  He 
rules  by  right  of  character,  by  right  of  rank,  by  right  of  work.  The  " holy  crown"  is 
the  guarantee  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims  to  hearty,  unreserved  obedience. 
If  to-day  men  demand  authority  as  priests,  at  least  let  the  holiness  of  their  Uvea 
support  their  pretensions. 

YL  By  the  pouring  of  the  oil  upon  Aaron's  head  we  see  intimated  entibb  dedica- 
tion TO  Qoi>'s  8EBVI0E.  This  holy  unction  set  apart  the  high  priest  for  hallowed  toil, 
and  became  an  emblem  of  the  fortifying,  sustaining,  vitalizing  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  l^use  he  hath  anointed  me."  It  is 
the  oil  of  gladness,  the  dew  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  token  of  perpetuity. 
The  brightest  pageant  &des,  the  show  of  t(>day  is  forgotten  ere  the  morrow  dawns,  but 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  knows  neither  ebb  nor  flow.-^  B.  A. 

Vers.  14 — 30. — The  triple  offering.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation  only  two 
classes  of  priests  remain — the  real  Hich  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  people  who  are 
figurative  priests  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  The  ceremonies  described  in  this 
chapter  may  throw  light  upon  our  position  and  duties  as  the  followers  of  Christy  and 
remind  us  of  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  Aaron. 

I.  OUB    BESEMBLANCE    TO  AaBON  IN  THE    TBIPLE    OFFEBING  WE  ABE    BEQUXBED    TO 
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MAKE.  1'.  The  sin  offering.  Priesthood  commences  by  ulf-ahnegation,  the  confession 
of  sin  and  renunciation  of  personal  merit.  By  this  offering  the  altar  is  sanctified 
(ver.  15),  on  which  afterwards  all  other  gifts  will  in  due  course  be  laid.  Until  the 
^yiour  has  been  recognized  as  made  a  curse  for  us,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  life 
that  will  please  God.  The  house  must  be  cleansed  ere  its  worthiest  inhabitant  will 
condescend  to  enter.  2.  The  burnt  offering.  Here  the  positive  side  begins,  of  devotion 
to  QocL  The  parts  of  the  ram  are  placed  upon  the  purified  altar,  and  the  flames  emit 
an  odour  fragrant  to  God.  The  man  who  has  confessed  his  unworthiness  and  pleaded 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  dedicates  himself  to  him  who  died  for  him.  He  is  not  his 
own,  and  must  henceforth  glorify  God.  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  is 
his  cry.  8.  The  consecration  offering.  This  results  from  the  others,  and  is  their 
natural  completion  by  bringing  full  hands  (consecration  equals  "  fulnesses  "  in  original) 
to  God.  Entire  dedication  and  consequent  communion  with  Qod  its  signification, 
^lie  blood  of  the  ram  is  sprinkled  upon  the  ear,  that  it  may  hearken  to  the  commands 
of  Gbd,  and,  whilst  attentive  unto  him,  disregard  the  whispers  of  eviL  Also  upon  the 
right  hand,  that  all  its  acts  may  be  in  conformity  with  righteousness,  the  might  of  the 
man  going  forth  in  holy  deeds.  And  upon  the  right  foot,  that  its  steps  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Lord  and  its  owner  may  ever  tread  the  ways  of  obedience  and  sanctification. 
Every  faculty  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God.  By  the  wave  and  heave  offerings  and 
the  presentation  of  cakes  we  learn  the  necessity  or  looking  upon  all  our  property  and 
all  that  supports  life  as  belonging  to  God,  who  must  have  his  special  share  and  be 
glorified  thereby  as  well  as  by  our  joyful  use  of  the  remainder.  To  fill  the  hands  for 
God  is  to  complete  our  consecration,  and  to  live  upon  heavenly  food  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  blessing.    By  giving  to  him  we  get  for  ourselves. 

II.  Thb  supebiobity  op  Christ  to  Aabon.  1.  ffis  consecration  was  total,  whilst 
Aaron's  was  htU  partial.  There  were  many  periods  when  the  high  priest  was  seeing 
to  his  own  peculiar  wants  and  offering  for  his  own  especial  infirmities.  The  whole 
career  of  Jesus  Christ  was  an  offering  for  others,  originated  and  executed  for  the  good 
of  man  and  the  glory  of  his  Father.  He  "  came  not  to  do  his  own  wilL"  Aaron  might 
lay  aside  his  robes  of  ofSce  and  take  his  repose,  but  the  Son  of  man  was  ever  clothed 
with  his  ofBcial  character.  And  this  is  still  clearer  when  we  remember  the  present 
position  of  our  High  Priest  and  his  unceasing,  unintermitted  intercession.  2.  The 
holiness  of  Aaron  was  eeremonidl  and  symholioai,  that  of  Christ  is  literal  and  real, 
Jesus  was  on  earth  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  The  searching  eye  of  God  can  discern  in 
his  righteousness  no  stain  nor  flaw.  So  far  was  Aaron  from  reaching  perfection  that, 
because  of  rebellion  at  Meribah  (Numb.  xx.  24),  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land 
of  promise.  3.  The  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  is  actual^  that  ofAoflron  was  only  typical. 
After  these  rites  of  consecration  were  observed,  the  priests  were  qualified  to  present  the 
offorings  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  unto  God,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  them. 
But  there  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  those  sacrifices  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sin ;  it  is  the 
blood  of  Christ  that  has  power  to  cleanse  the  conscience  from  dead  works.  He  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.  4.  Ths 
priesthood  of  Christ  is  perpetual^  that  cf  Aaron  only  survived  by  successors.  The  high 
priests  died  and  passea  away,  their  places  occupied  by  others.  Jesus  abides  for  ever ; 
he  hath  an  imchangeable  priesthood,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  If,  then,  the 
Israelites  found  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  functions  of  dying  men,  with  what 
profound  delight  shotild  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  intercession  of  ham  who  ever  Uvea 
to  save !— S.  11.  A.   . . 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  baptism  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Hitherto  this  book  consists  of 
precepts  and  directions  concerning  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  tabernacle ;  but 
here  a  new  section  commences,  in  which  the  directions  are  described  as  carried  into 
effect.  This  section  appropriately  commences  with  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  with  whom  principally  was  to  rest  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws. 
The  verses  before  us  describe^- 

I.  Thb  pbepabations  fob  the  cebbmokt.  1,  These  were  directed  by  tJie  Lord, 
(1)  He  had  formerly  given  very  particular  directions  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai 
(Efxod.  xxviiL,  xxix.).  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  holy  garments  were 
made  and  other  preparations  completed.    Note :  The  leadings  of  providence  should  be 
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closely  followed.  (2)  Now  the  time  has  come  for  carr3dng  the  directions  of  Deity  into 
fidler  accomplishment  The  tabernacle  has  been  finished  and  occupied  by  the  presence 
of  G^;  the  laws  have  been  published;  and  the  next  thing  in  order  is  the  consecration 
of  the  priests  to  serve  the  tabernacle*  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  order.  In  his  service  *'  all 
thinss^  should  be  done  '*decentiy  and  in  order.^'  2.  His  directioriB  were  given  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  (1)  Moses  was  instructed  to  **  take  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  etc.  (vers.  2, 3). 
These  instructions  he  punctually  obeyed  (ver.  4).  In  this  fidelity  Moses  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  with  these  differences :  (a)  Moses  was  fedthful "  as  a  servant,"  Christ  '^  as  a  Son." 

ib)  The  house  of  Moses  was  ceremonial  and  typical,  that  of  Christ  spiritual  and  living 
see  Heb.  ilL  l<*-6).  (2)  Moses,  who  was  instructed  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
had  himself  no  human  consecration.  He  was  an  extraordinary  servant  of  God.  We  do 
not  read  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  receiving  any  baptism  of  water  or  ordination  by  im* 
position  of  hands.  God  can  send  by  whom  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases,  without  any 
human  sanction  (see  Gal.  i.  16— >19).  3.  The  congregation  toas  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  (1)  This  was  a  wise  arrangement,  to  inspire  them  with  proper  respect  for 
the  servants  of  God.  They  were  prone  enough  to  say,  **  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
ye  sons  of  Levi."  Ministers  were  publicly  ordained  in  the  primitive  Church.  (2)  The 
address  of  Moses  to  the  congregation  was  brief  and  to  the  point :  "  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done"  (ver.  5).  The  command,  which  was  given 
from  Sinid,  the  congregation  were  acquainted  with.  The  time  to  carry  it  out  was  now 
g^ven  from  the  sanctuary  (ch.  L  1).  We  should  look  to  God  for  guidance  in  reference 
to  times  and  seasons,  as  well  as  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  for  him* 

JI.  The  baftibm  of  Aarok  and  his  sosra.  1.  This  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
consecration,  (1)  It  was  the  first  act  (ver.  6)4  And  as  Moses  washed  Aaron  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  so  was  Jesus  washed  by  John  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  public  ministry  (see  Matt.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  1, 17)«  Like  Moses,  John  also  was  a 
Levite.  (2)  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  baptized  with  him*  To  them  also  It  was  the  rite 
of  initiation.  So  are  the  sons  of  Jesus  initiated  Into  his  disdpleship  by  baptism  (see 
Matt  zzviii.  18—20,  margin ;  Acts  ii.  41 ;  x.  48).  The  initiatory  office  of  baptism  is 
also  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  bom  of  water  '*  (John  ill  5).  2.  It  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  purity  in  the  servants  of  Ood,  (1)  Water,  being  one  of  the  great  purifiers  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Great 
Purifier  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  (Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  John  vii.  88, 39).  Hence  a  dispute  about 
''  baptism  "  is  called  a  <*  question  about  purifying  **  (John  iii.  25, 26).  (2)  The  requisi- 
tion of  baptism  declared  the  necessity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  is  the 
source  of  the  spiritual  birth  in  which  commences  the  spiritual  life  which  is  the  life  of 
heaven.  S,  Asto  the  form  qf  this  baptism,  (1)  The  record  here  is  simply  that "  Moses 
brought  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  wa«ied  them  with  water  "  Tver.  6).  But  by  reference 
to  Exod.  XXX.,  we  learn  that  this  washing  was  done  at  the  laver.  In  allusion  to  the 
ceremonial  baptisms  of  the  Law,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  under  the  gospel  is  described 
as  the  **  laver  of  regeneration  "  (Titus  iii.  5,  6).  ^2)  From  the  same  reference  in  Exodus 
we  learn,  further,  that  the  washing  of  Aaron  and  ms  sons  extended  to  their  "  hands  and 
feet"  There  is  no  proof  that  they  were  bodily  plunged  in  the  laver.  We  are  reminded 
how  Jesus  washed  his  disciples'  leet  (see  John  xiii.  8 — 10).  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  a  tap  was  turned  on,  from  which,  by  the  fiowing  of  the  water  over  their  hands  and 
feet,  the  washing  was  accomplished  (see  Brown's  'Antiquities,'  vol.  i,  p.  148).  In 
baptism,  the  element  should  be  active  and  the  subject  passive,  for  the  thing  dgnified, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  certainly  is  not  passive  (see  Acts  ii.  16—18,  33 ;  x.  44— 48}.— ^H  A.  M. 

Vers.  7— 9.— T^  holy  garments  of  Aaron,  The  high  priest  of  the  Lcvitical  dis- 
pensation is  allowed  to  be  an  eminent  t3rpe  of  the  "  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession." 
His  attire  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  qualities  by  which  the  Redeemer  is  dis^ 
tinguished.  Else  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  minute  care  with  which  they 
were  designed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  workmen  were  inspired  to  make  them 
(see  Exod.  xxviiL  2—4 ;  xxxi.  3—6).    Let  us  attend  to~ 

I.  Thb  coat  with  its  oirdlb.  1.  The  coat,  (1)  According  to  Josephus,  "it  was  a 
tunic  circumscribing  the  body,  with  light  sleeves  for  the  arms,  and  reaching  to  the 
heels"  0  Ant,'  iii.  7).  It  was  white,  to  denote  purity.  (2)  It  was  bound  with  the 
girdle  about  the  loins.    This  also  was  white,  and  denoted  truth,  which  is  another 
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expression  for  purity  (see  Eph.  vi.  14).  (3)  The  coat  was  an  inner  garment,  and 
bound  close  to  the  body  with  the  girdle,  to  suggest  that  purity  and  truth  should  be 
found  "  in  the  inner  parts  "  (Ps.  li.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ;  Rom.  ii.  29).  2.  There  were  also 
breeches.  (1)  These  are  not  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  described  in  Exod.  xxviii.  42, 
*'And  thou  shalt  make  them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness"  (Hebrew, 
"the  flesh,"  etc.);  "from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall  reach."  (2) 
These  also  were  white,  expressive  of  purity,  and  without  these  the  priest  may  not 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God.  They  imported  that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  until  "  clothed  upon  "  (see  Ezek.  xli v.  17, 18 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3 ; 
Rev.  iii.  18). 

II.  The  ephod  with  rre  bobb.  1.  The  epJiod,  (1)  It  was  a  short  tunic,  according 
to  Josephus,  reaching  to  the  loins.  It  consisted  of  a  rich  cloth  composed  of  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  interwoven  w^th  threads  of  gold,  and  wrought, 
some  think,  into  figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees.  It  was  without  sleeves,  but 
resting  upon  the  shoulders.  (2)  It  was  an  emblem  of  redemption.  Ephod  (tisk)  comes 
from  3ie  verb  (td  or  mo),  to  redeem.  This  is  the  derivation  given  by  Alexander  Hrie, 
the  author  of  a  learned  *  Dissertation  on  Hebrew  Roots.*  2.  The  robe  of  the  ephod.  (1) 
This,  and  the  holy  garments  in  general  which  were  associated  with  the  ephod,  from  it 
derive  the  name  of  the  "  robe  of  righteousness  "  and  **  garments  of  salvation  *'  (see  Isa. 
IxL  10,  margin).  They  were  the  rarments  in  which  the  typical  high  priest  carried  out 
the  business  of  redemption.  (2)  The  colour  of  the  robe  was  blue — the  dye  of  heaven, 
which  was  with  the  ancients  the  symbol  of  divinity.  This  over  the  coat,  the  emblem 
of  purity,  would  mark  the  purity  of  Messiah  to  be  Divine ;  so,  not  derived,  but  essential 
and  absolute.  (3)  Upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about  were  "  golden  bells,**  which, 
when  they  sounded,  indicated  the  sound  of  salvation.  And  they  were  on  the  **hem** 
of  the  robe  when  the  high  priest  went  up  into  the  holy  place,  that  the  sound  might  be 
hesurd  below.  The  sound  of  the  gospel  accordingly  was  heard  below,  as  a  "  sound  from 
heaven,**  when  Jesus  went  up  into  the  heavens.  (4)  The  pomegranates  ^temating 
with  the  bells  suggested  the  fruit  which  follows  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

III.  Thb  bbeastplatb  witu  thb  Urim  akd  Thummim.  1.  The  Urim  and  Thum' 
mim  were  the  stones  set  in  the  breastplate.  (1)  In  the  text  we  read  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  but  here  is  no  mention  of  the  stones.  In  the  parallel  place  (Exod.  xxix. 
8 — 12)  the  stones  are  mentioned,  but  we  read  there  nothing  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
This  is  intelligible  if  they  be  the  same ;  but  if  not,  the  double  omission  in  things  so 
important  is  inexplicable.  (2)  An  attentive  consideration  of  Exod.  xxviiL  29,  30  will 
show  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  the  substance  upon  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  were  engraven.  The  use  ascribed  to  the  stones  in  one  verse  is  in  the  next 
ascribed  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  2.  They  represented  the  saints  as  cherished  in  the 
heart  of  Christ,  (t)  The  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  there ;  and  the  spiritual 
Israel  are  upon  the  heart  of  Jesus.  These  names  were  engraven  to  show  how  deeply 
and  permanently  our  interests  have  entered  into  his  sympathies.  They  are  engraven 
in  gems  to  show  how  precious  to  him  are  his  saints  (Mai.  iii.  17).  The  gems  were 
various,  and  yet  all  were  united  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  to  show  how  in- 
dividuality can  be  preserved  in  those  who  are  united  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  (2)  These 
were  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  lights  and  perfections,  or  lights  and  perfect  ones; 
8o  are  Christians  called  the  lights  of  the  world,  because  the^  reflect  the  splendomrs  of 
the  Light  of  the  world.  They  are  perfect  ones  also,  viz.  in  the  loveliness  of  Jesus 
O^att.  V.  X5,  16;  Jude  241  (3)  The  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ephod  with 
golden  chains,  which  were  also  connected  with  rings  in  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
from  which  it  was  forbidden  to  separate  it  (Exod.  xxviii.  28).  So  are  we  with  precious 
bonds  girded  to  the  Redeemer,  from  which  blessed  union  it  would  be  sinful  and  disas- 
trous to  become  dislinked.  ^4^  There  were  also  connected  with  this  robe  of  redemp- 
tion on  the  shoulders  of  the  hign  priest  onyx  stones,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  upon  which 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  again  engraven.  So  does  Jesus  b^  nis  saints 
U|K>n  his  shoulder  as  well  as  upon  his  heart.  They  have  his  sustaining  power  as  well 
as  the  animation  of  his  love. 

IV.  Thb  hitbe  with  its  ooldbn  flats.  1.  The  mitre.  (1)  This  was  like  a 
turbui  bound  round  the  head.  (2)  It  was  an  ornament  of  honourable  distinction.  The 
Uixm  here  used  is  rendered  "  diadem  **  in  Job  xxix,  14.     2,  The  golden  plate.    (1)  This 
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was  upon  the  front  of  the  mitre.  It  appears  to  liave  been  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
leaves.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  when  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  Messiah, 
says,  "but  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  flourish."  This  plate  is  called  the  "holy 
crown"  in  the  text.  (2)  The  inscription  upon  it  characterized  Christ.  The  wor& 
were  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord,**  or  "The  Holy  One  of  Jehovah."  If  these  holy 
garments  were  intended  to  create  respect  for  the  priesthood  among  the  people  of  Israel^ 
how  we  should  reverence  the  glorious  Antitype  I — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10 — 12.— Zevt^'coZ  anointings.  The  subjects  of  these  anointings,  as  brought 
under  our  notice  in  the  text,  are,  generally,  "  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  was  therein." 
From  amongst  these  included  things  we  have  afterwardsparticularly  specified,  "  the 
altar  and  all  his  vessels,"  and  "  the  laver  and  his  foot."  The  anointing  of  Aaron  also 
is  distinctly  mentioned*    We  shall  review  these  in  order. 

I.  The  tabbbnaclb.  1.  This  vhu  an  emblem  of  the  moral  universe.  The  holy 
places  represented  the  heavens  (Heb.  viii.  1,  2).  Thus  (1)  the  most  holy  place,  where 
the  shechinah  was,  represented  the  "  heaven  of  heavens,"  the  "  third  heaven,"  or  that 
which,  by  way  of  distinction  and  excellence,  is  called  "heaven  itself"  (Heb.  ix.  24). 
(2)  The  holy  place,  which  must  be  rassed  through  in  order  to  reach  the  most  holy, 
represented  those  regions  of  the  moral  universe  through  which  Jesus  passed  on  his  way 
jfrom  his  cross  to  the  throne  of  his  majesty  (Heb.  iv.  14 ;  vii.  26).  In  that  passage  he 
was  "in  paradise,"  and  sometimes  manifesting  himself  to  his  disciples  (see  Ps.  xvL  10; 
Acts  ii.  23 — 32 ;  Luke  xxiiL  43 ;  xxiv.  15, 16,  31,  36,  51).  The  spiritual  world  is  not 
far  from  us.  (3)  If  the  most  holy  place  represented  the  "  ihird  heaven,"  and  the  holy 
place  leading  to  it  the  second,  then  the  court  of  the  priests  will  stand  for  the  first.  It 
describes  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  on  earth,  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  Church  of 
God.  In  this  we  are  already  "  come,"  in  faith  and  hope  and  joy,  "  unto  Mount  Sion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Gkxi,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  and  hear  the  very 
voice  of  Jesus  from  the  heavens  above  us  (see  Heb.  xii.  22 — 25).  (4)  The  courts  out- 
side represented  the  Church  in  its  viable  part,  viz.  the  court  of  Israel,  the  court  of  the 
women,  and  ike  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  distinctions  which  formerly  existed  here 
are  now  done  away,  so  that  instead  of  three,  the  courts  are  one  (see  Gal.  iii.  25 — 28; 
Eph.  ii.  11^—19).  It  is  well  to  be  found  in  these  courts,  for  all  outside  are  in  alienation. 
But  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  profession  of  the  outer  court.  Without  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  court  of  the  priests  we  can  never  pass  into  the  heavens 
"  whither  the  Forerunner  is  for  us  entered "  (Heb.  vL  19,  20).  2.  It  toas  sanctified 
with  the  holy  anointing  oil  (ver.  10).  (1)  This  oil  represented  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  gifts 
and  graces  (comp.  Acts  i.  5  with  x.  38 ;  see  also  2  Cor.  1.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27).  It 
was  of  peculiar  composition.  The  formula  is  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  23—- 25 ;  but  on  ^n 
of  excommunication  it  must  not  be  put  to  common  use  (Exod.  xxx.  31 — 33).  The 
person  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  held  in  the  greatest  reverence ;  to  profane 
these  is  fatal  wickedness  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32).  (2)  With  this  oil  the  tabernacle  was 
"  sanctified,"  that  is,  separated  to  God.  It  was  so  separated  to  him  for  services  of 
worship.  Also  to  be  a  shadow  of  heavenly  things.  So  the  moral  imiverse  is  claimed 
by  GK)a.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  principles  of  universal 
sanctification. 

II.  The  altab  and  the  laveb.  1.  The  altar  and  all  his  vessels,  (1)  This  is 
obviously  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  The 
"vessels"  were  those  for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  implements 
used  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  altar.  (2)  It  typified  Calvary,  the  altar 
upon  which  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  gospel  was  offered.  And  ts^en  in  a  grander 
sense,  in  consistency  with  the  magnificence  of  the  figure  in  which  the  ta&macle 
represents  the  great  universe  of  God,  this  earth  was  the  altar  upon  which  our  Lord 
w  as  offered.  (3)  The  altar  was  sprinkled  with  the  oil  "  to  sanctify  it."  The  earth  is 
thereby  marked  out  as  destined  to  be  sanctified  to  God,  and  sanctified  too  by  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  sprinkled  "  seven  times,"  to  show  the  perfectness 
of  t^t  sanctification.  And  is  not  this  the  burden  of  prophetic  hope  (Ps.  xxxviL  10, 
11,  34;  Isa.  xi.  6—9)?  2.  The  laver  and  his  foot,  (1)  This  also  was  located  in  the 
court  of  the  priests.  In  it  they  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  also  the  parts  of  the 
sacrifices  requiring  washing  according  to  the  Law.    (2)  The  anointing  of  this  was  "  to 
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sanctify  it,"  or  separate  it  to  God,  It  was  separated  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ceremonial  service.  It  was  also  separated,  to  represent  the  *Maver  of  regeneration" 
under  the  gospel,  or  the  "  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Titus  iii.  5).  Those  who  are 
spiritually  baptized  into  Christ  are  anointed  with  the  gifts  and  gnices  of  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

III.  Aaron.  1.  The  oil  toaa  poured  upon  Aaron's  head,  (1)  This  anointing  was 
profuse.  "Poured"  (see  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  (2)  It  was  "to  sanctify  him."  He  was 
thus  separated  to  accomplish  the  service  of  God  in  the  tabernacle.  He  was  also  sepa- 
rated to  typify  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  gospeL  2.  But  when  was  the  true  oil 
poured  upon  Jesus  f  (1)  We  have  seen  that,  as  Aaron  was  washed  with  water,  so  was 
Jesus,  viz,  at  the  Jordan  (notes  on  vers.  1 — 6\  But  the  baptism  of  Jesus  there  was 
not  so  truly  that  conferred  by  John  as  that  which  came  upon  him  from  heaven  (Matt 
iiL  16).  (2)  The  second  act  in  the  consecration  of  Christ  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
mount  of  transfiguration.  There  he  had  the  "  oil  that  maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  and  ' 
was  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  "  (Ps.  xlv.  7).  This  dazzling 
lustre  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  profuse  as  to  stream  not  only  out  of  the  pores  of  his 
skin,  but  to  brighten  all  his  raiment  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 ;  Matt.  xvii.  2).  (3)  As  at  the 
Jordan  the  voice  of  the  Father  was  heard  from  the  excellent  glory  approving,  so  on 
Tabor  the  same  voice  is  heard  again  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5).  He  that  received 
the  Spirit "  not  by  measure  "  is  emphatically  the  Messiah,  thb  Anointed  One. — J.  A,  M. 

Vers.  13 — 21. — The  vesting  of  the  priests  and  the  offerings  for  tJiem.  In  the  order  of 
the  ceremonies  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  after  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  we  hav^— 

I.  Thb  clothino  of  Aabon's  sons.    (Ver.  13.)    1.  27iey  were  types  of  Christians, 

(1)  The  high  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  So  were  the  priests  in 
general  types  also  of  him,  viz.  in  everything  in  which  they  acted  as  representatives  of 
the  high  priest  ^2)  But  under  usual  conditions  they  should  be  viewed  as  emblems 
of  Christians.  This  is  evidently  taught  in  such  references  as  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Heb.  x. 
9—22;  1  Pet  ii.  9;  Rev.  L  6;  v.  10.  2.  Their  holy  garments  resembled  some  of 
Aaron's,  (1)  Aaron  had  some  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  his  sons,  and  so 
has  Christ  uniaue  qualities.  In  everything  pertaining  to  his  Divinity  he  stands  alone. 
He  claims  the  aeepest  reverence.  (2)  The  coats  and  girdles  which  Moses  put  upon  the 
sons  of  Aaron  were  similar  to  those  articles  bearing  the  same  name  in  which  Aaron 
was  clothed.  In  Aaron's  case,  as  we  have  seen,  they  denoted  purity  and  truth ;  and 
so  do  they  denote  these  qualities  in  relation  to  his  sons  (see  Eph.  vi.  14 ;  Rev.  xix.  8). 
(3)  This  identity  suggests  that  Christians  have  their  righteousness  in  virtue  of  their 
association  with  Christ  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Phil.  iii.  9).  This 
is  oUierwise  shown  in  the  fisu^t  that  the  claim  of  the  Levitical  priests  to  those  holy 
garments  was  in  virtue  of  their  being  sons  of  Aaron.  Only  the  "  seed "  of  Messiah 
(Isa.  liii.  10, 11),  are  clothed  in  the  "  white  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints."  3.  Moses  also  *'put  bonnets  upon  them,"  (1)  These,  like  the  coats,  were  made 
of  white  linen,  and  so,  likewise,  expressed  purity.  They  were  similar  to  the  turban 
of  Aaron,  minus  the  "  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,"  and  its  fastenings  of  lace- 
work  of  blue  (Exod.  xxxix.  30, 31).  (2)  These  bonnets  were  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty  " 
(Exod.  xxviii.  40).  For  "  glory,"  i.e,  honour,  viz.  as  they  served  to  distinguish  the 
priests  as  the  ministers  of  God.  If  a  messenger  be  despised,  his  message  may  be 
brought  into  contempt  And  for  "  beauty,"  viz.  as  they  represented  the  "  beauty  of 
holiness."    True  Christian  honour  is  evermore  the  associate  of  holiness. 

II.  The  OFFEBiNas  fob  thb  pbiests.  In  respect  to  these  we  observe:  1.  The 
priests  laid  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  animals  (vers.  14, 18).  (1)  This  was  th< 
sign  of  the  confession  of  sin.  It  was  also  the  sign  of  the  transfer  of  un,  so  constituting 
the  animal  (in  type)  vicariously  a  sinner  or  sin-bearer,  liable  to  suffer  its  penalty 

(2)  The  next  thing  in  order,  therefore,  was  the  bleeding  of  Uie  animal,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  offerer  stands  justified  or  released  from  the  obligation  to  suffer. 
(8)  The  reference  in  all  this  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  our  justification 
through  faith  in  him  cannot  be  mistaken.  (4)  But  why  did  Aaron,  the  type  of  Christ, 
act  thus?  Christ  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  confess,  and  needed  no  sacrifice  for  himself. 
The  answer  is  that  Aaron,  in  this,  acted  not  as  a  type  of  Christ,  but  for  himself  as  a  sinful 
man,  and  representatively  for  the  people  (see  Heb.  v.  1 — 3).    In  this  Aaron  is  contracted 
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with  Jesus  (see  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28).  2.  The  altar  was  purified  with  the  lilood  (vew.  15, 
19).  (1)  Tne  earth,  as  the  altar  upon  which  the  great  Antitype  was  offered,  is  purified 
by  his  blood,  (a)  As  respects  its  inhabitants.  (6)  As  respects  itself.  The  inheritance 
of  man  is  also  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  curse  of  sin.  (c)  The  full  effects  of  this  will 
be  seen  "in  the  regeneration"  or  renewed  state  of  the  earth  indicated  in  prophecy. 
(2)  The  altar  was  purified  with  the  typical  blood  "  to  make  reconciliation  upon  it."  So 
is  this  earth  for  the  same  purpose  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  other 
planet,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  thus  sanctified.  Therefore  if  we  be  not 
here  "  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,"  there  is  no  hope  for  reconciliation 
hereafter  or  elsewhere  (see  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  3.  The  offerings  were  presented  upon  the 
altar.  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  sin  offering,  the  fat  wsa  burnt  upon  the  altar,  while  the 
body  of  tne  beast  was  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  16, 17).  Not  only  was  Christ 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  generally  upon  this  earth,  but  more  particularly  "  without 
the  gate,"  viz.  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Heb.  xiii.  U,  12).  (2)  In  the  case  of  the  burnt 
offering,  the  whole  ram  was  burnt  upon  the  altar.  This  holocaust  showed  how 
absolutely  Gkxl  claims  us,  and  therefore  how  completely  we  should  be  devoted,  and,  so 
to  speak,  consumed,  in  his  worship  and  service  (Ps.  Ixix.  9;  John  ii.  13—17).— 
J.A.M, 

Vers.  22 — 36.— >  2^  ram  of  eonsecroMon,  This  and  the  ceremonies  connected  form 
the  principal  subject  of  the  verses  now  recited.    We  notice— 

L  That  it  was  a  fbage  OFFERiNa.  1.  The  first  ram  was  a  burnt  offering,  (1)  It 
was  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar.  It  was  regarded  wholly  as  the  '*  food  of  God  * 
(ch.  iii.  11;  xxL  6;  Ezek.  xliv.  7;  Mai.  L  7,  12).  (2)  In  this  sacrifice  God  is  con- 
templated as  a  righteous  Judge,  whose  justice  cledms  everything  we  are  and  have,  and 
who^  until  that  justice  is  satisfied,  can  have  no  fellowship  with  man.  2.  BwrrU 
offerings  were  uaually  accompanied  by  peace  offerings,  (1)  Of  these  a  portion  was 
eaten  by  the  worshipper.  This  was  the  expression  of  peace,  reconciliation,  fellowship. 
Constantly  associated  with  the  holocaust,  the  opportunity  of  ceremonially  feasting  with 
God  was  never  wanting.  In  the  peace  offering  faith  discerns  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to 
have  so  completely  met  the  claims  of  infinite  justice,  that  we  are  now  accepted  into 
&vour.  (2)  As  in  the  other  sacrifices,  the  bands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  laid  upon 
it  to  confess  their  sinfulness,  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  their  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
of  promise.  It  was  slain  accordingly,  to  foreshadow  the  death  of  Messiah.  The  fat 
and  gall  were  burnt,  to  show  how  our  evil  passions,  the  old  man,  must  be  crucified  with 
him,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed. 

II.  That  its  blood  was  used  in  a  bemabkable  way.  1.  It  was  sprinkled  upon 
Aaron.  (1)  Upon  his  person,  (a)  On  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  to  express  obedience 
(Exod.  xxi.  6).  And  our  Lord's  obedience  was  unto  death  (PhiL  ii.  S\  (b)  On 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  to  express  the  service  of  doing,  Christ  fulfilled  all 
righteousness,  and  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do  (John  iv.  34 ;  v.  17 ; 
ix.  4;  xviL  4;  Heb.  x.  5—7).  (c)  On  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  to  express  the 
ways.  All  the  ways  of  Jesus  were  infinitely  pleasing  to  Qod  (Ps.  L  6;  xviii.  20,  21 ; 
Acts  X.  38).  {d)  The  comprehensive  teaching  here  is  the  complete  consecration  of  all 
(acuities  and  energies  (see  1  Pet  i.  15).  (2)  Upon  his  garments.  In  this  baptism  oil  also 
was  used  (ver.  30).  While  in  detail  these  garments  represented  moral  qualities,  ool!ec« 
tively  taken  they  expressed  Office,  Hence  from  the  earliest  times  a  person  introduced 
into  office  is  said  to  be  invested  in  it,  from  in,  used  intensitively,  and  vestio,  I  clothe. 
The  office  of  the  high  priest  was  to  minister  in  the  very  presence  of  God  (see  Heb.  viii. 
1,  2).  (3)  Jesus,  who  was  washed  with  water  at  the  Jordan,  and  anointed  with  6il 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  received  the  final  baptism  of  his  consecration,  that 
of  his  own  blood,  in  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  As  the  voice  of  God  accredited  him 
in  each  of  the  earlier  baptisms,  so  it  accredited  him  again  as  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
this  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5;  John  xii.  27 — 33).  2.  It  was  sprinkled  upon 
Aaron^s  sons.  (1)  Upon  their  persons  (ver  24).  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  here  treated 
in  like  manner  as  Aaron  was,  to  show  how  in  all  these  things  Christians  are  called  to 
be  like  Christ  (see  Matt.  xx.  22,  23).  This  remark  will  be  especially  applicable  to 
ministers,  who  should  be  "  examples  to  the  flock  "  (see  Isa.  IxvL  21 ;  1  Cot.  ix.  13). 
(2)  Upon  their  garments  (ver.  30).    The  office  of  the  priesthood  was  to  minister  in  thd 
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presence  of  God  in  his  tabernacle.  So  the  spiritual  priesthood  have  access  to  God  in 
heaven.  We  must  be  anointed  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  and  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  we  may  enter  into  that  most  holy  place  (Seb.  x.  19—22  * 
1  John  ii.  20,  27). 

m.  That  it  filled  thb  hands  or  Aabon  Ain>  ms  sons.  1.  B  vxa  treated  as  a 
wave  offering,  (1)  The  breast  had  the  fat  laid  upon  it.  A  bread  offering  also  was 
laid  upon  it.  The  whole  was  then  waved  before  the  Lord.  The  shoulder  also  was 
heaved  (see  Exod.  xxix.  27).  Thus  Gk>d  was  praised  as  the  Creator  and  Dispenser  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  (2)  Moses  acted  as  priest  in  all  this  ceremony.  He  put 
these  things  upon  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  waved  and  heaved  them.  From 
this  action  the  ram  of  consecration  took  its  name  (d^mSd  W,  eU  milluim)^  the  ram  of 
filling  up.  Thus  the  essence  of  the  consecration  was  the  filling  the  hand  with  the 
oblation,  or  conferring  the  right  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Gt>d  (see  Ezck.  xliiL  26,  margin). 
(3)  The  wave  breast  then  came  to  the  lot  of  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  appear  to 
have  shared  it  with  him  as  the  feast  upon  the  sacred  food  (see  ver.  31).  2.  The 
ceremonies  ofjthe  consecration  lasted  seven  days,  (1)  Seven  is  the  numeral  of  perfection, 
80  at  the  close  of  the  seven  days  this  was  a  perfect  consecration,  intimating  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  consecrated  ones  should  be  wholly  given  to  Gk>d.  (2)  They  ''kept 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,**  during  these  seven  days,  **  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle." 
They  were  not  as  yet  qualified  to  enter  the  holy  place,  and  they  must  not  leave  the 
court  of  the  priests  on  pain  of  death  (see  1  Kings  xix.  19 — 21 ;  Matt.  viii.  21,  22 ; 
Luke  ix.  61,  62).  (3)  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Had  Jesus  failed  in  any  point,  his  conaecration  would  be 
imperfect ;  he  could  not  have  become  our  Savioun--J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  3 — 5,— -4  time  for  publicity.  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
into  their  sacred  office  was  to  have  the  utmost  possible  publicity.    This  was — 

L  A  DiYims  nraTBucnoK.  The  Lord  said,  "  Take  Aaron  .  .  •  and  gather  thou  all 
the  congregation  together,"  etc.  (vers.  1 — 3).  "  lliis  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  be  done  "  (ver.  6). 

II.  A  FBOviBiON  AGAINST  POPULAR  JBAL0U8T.  The  sccne  described  in  Numb.  xvL 
shows  only  too  well  how  necessary  it  was  to  convey  to  ^  all  the  congregation  "  the 
truth  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  divinely  appointed  to  their  office.  Tms  the  more 
because  of  the  near  relationship  between  Moses  and  Aaron. 

ni.  A  PBOVIBION  FOB  POPULAR  E8TEEH.  It  was  in  the  last  degree  desirable  that  the 
people  should  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  priesthood,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  high 
priesthood.  Everything  which  would  contribute  to  this  would  be  of  real  religious 
service.  It  was,  therefore,  fitting  that  "  all  the  congregation  "  should  be  spectators  of 
the  impressive  solemnities  of  the  inaugural  scene. 

IV.  A  HBLPTUL  INFLUENCE  ON  THEIR  OWN  MINDS.  It  was  of  eoual  Importance  to  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  that  the  priests  themselves  should  cherish  a  profound  sense  of 
the  sacred  and  elevated  character  of  their  work.  For  any  irreverence  or  n^Iect  of  theirs 
was  calculated  to  involve  the  community  in  sin  and  in  disaster  (see  1  Sam.  i.  17 ; 
Mai.  ii  8).  So  solemn  and  impressive  a  ceremony  as  this,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  would  exert  a  salutary  infiuence  on  the  mind  both  of  £etther  and  sons. 

In  ordinary  life,  piety  and  publicity  are  stransers.  Devotion  shuts  itself  in  the  inner 
chamber  (Matt.  vi.  6),  or  climbs  up  into  the  fold  of  the  mountain  (Matt.  xiv.  23).  We 
nourish  our  holiest  thoughts,  and  form  our  best  resolves,  not  in  the  glare  of  the  public 
gathering,  but  in  the  secret  place,  when  alone  with  God.  Nev^theless,  there  are 
occasions  when  we  should  not  shun  publicity ;  when  it  is  not  modesty  but  weakness 
to  do  so.  When  we  avow  our  attachment  to  our  Saviour,  and  thus  "  confess  him  before 
men  "  (Matt  x.  32) ;  still  more,  when  we  enter  upon  any  responnble  office  in  con- 
nection with  his  Church  (e,g,  the  Christian  ministry);  and  yet  more,  if  we  are 
summoned,  as  Aaron  was,  to  any  post  of  unusual  eminence  and  responsibility,  we  do 
well  to  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  us  before  "  all  the  congregation.*^  If  not "  a  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done,"  it  is  (1)  a  Divine  suggestion  (Acts  vL  7 ; 
xiiL  3 ;  1  Tim.  vi  12) ;  (2)  instructive  to  the  people ;  (3)  helpM  to  ourselves.  We 
need  all  the  influences  we  can  gain  from  every  source  to  incite  us  to  zealous  labour,  and 
to  strengthen  us  agunst  temptation.    It  is  right  and  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
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help  we  gain  from  the  remembrance  that  we  have  confessed  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
pledged  ourselves  to  do  his  work  before  ''all  the  congregation,"  ''before  many 
witnesses,"— 0. 

Vers.  6 — 9, 14. — TTie  human  and  Divine  priesthood — eantnut.  The  setting  apart  of 
Aaron  for  his  life-work,  the  high  priesthood  of  Israel,  naturally  suggests  to  us  the 
entrance  of  our  Great  High  Priest  on  the  work  which  his  Father  gave  him  to  do. 
Between  Aaron  and  Christ  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  (see  below) ;  there 
are  also  significant  contrasts.  Respecting  "  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  "  (Heb. 
iii.  2),  it  is  not  the  case  that  there  was — 

I.  Appointment  to  office  in  virtue  of  human  bieth.  Aaron  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  high  priest,  partly  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Levi  (perhaps  partly  in  virtue 
of  his  brotherhood  to  Moses).  His  personal  qualities  were  not  such  as  to  make  him 
the  most  suitable  man  for  the  office,  independently  of  considerations  of  lineal  descent 
and  human  relationship.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  owe  his  position  as  our  High  Priest  to 
his  human  birth.  He  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Judah,  "  after  the 
flesh.''  And  though,  through  his  mother,  he  was  a  son  of  David,  in  the  matter  of 
human  descent,  th&  was  not  in  any  way  material  to  his  ascent  to  royal  power.  His 
right  of  office  came  not  thence. 

II.  Imposing  inaugubal  cebemony.  The  scene  described  in  this  chapter  was 
striking,  imposing,  memorable ;  it  would  long  be  borne  in  mind,  never,  indeed,  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  iL  It  formed  part  of  the  national  history.  Imagina- 
tion on  our  part  readily  places  before  us  the  solemn  and  suggestive  ceremonies  which 
riveted  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.  Through  no  such  solemnities  did  One 
greater  than  Aaron  think  well  to  pass  as  he  entered  on  his  work.  It  is  said  that  his 
contemporaries  expected  the  Messiah  to  descend  amongst  them  from  the  heavens  while 
they  were  worshipping  in  the  temple.  This  he  distinctly  refused  to  do  (Matt.  iv. 
6—7).  The  ceremony  of  the  baptism  by  John  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Long 
chapters  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  (Exodus  and  Leviticus)  are  occupied  in  narrating 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  human  priesthood ;  five  verses  suffice  to  chronicle  those 
of  the  Divine  (Matt.  iii.  13^-17).  The  profounder  work  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  was 
more  fittingly  commenced  by  that  quiet  scene  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 

IIL  OuTWABD  AND  VISIBLE  DISTINCTION.  (Vers.  7 — 9.)  The  appearance  of  Aaron  and 
of  his  successors  in  their  pontifical  attire,  as  described  in  this  chapter,  with  rich  and 
coloured  garments  about  them,  and  the  mitre  on  their  head  glittering  with  golden 
diadem,  must  have  been  impressive  and  imposing  enough  in  t£e  eyes  of  the  people. 
How  striking  the  contrast  with  him  who  was  the  carpenter's  Son  of  Nazareth,  who 
shunned  all  ostentation  and  parade  (Matt.  xii.  19),  who  had  "  no  beauty  "  (of  out- 
ward appearance)  "  that  we  should  desire  him  "  (Isa.  liii.  2),  who  attracted  disciples 
to  his  feet,  and  sinners  to  his  side,  only  by  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  and  the  grace  of 
his  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  his  life ! 

Iv.  Need  of  fubifioation.  "  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them 
with  water  "  (ver.  6).  It  was  needful  that  they  should  go  through  a  ceremony  which 
signified  the  putting  away  of  " all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  No 
need  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  holy  Saviour.  Whatever  his  baptism  signified,  it  did 
not  mean  this.  He  was  "a  High  Priest,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,"  requiring  no 
cleansing  streams  whatever  (Heb.  viL  26 ;  see  John  xiv.  30). 

V.  Need  op  pabdon.  "  And  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the  rin  ofifering :  and  Aaron," 
eta  (ver.  14).  Before  the  human  high  priest  could  be  admitted  to  the  altar,  his  own 
sin  must  be  forgiven.  Christ  entered  on  his  work,  not  needing  to  present  any  oblation. 
With  him,  as  he  was,  the  Divine  Father  was  "  well  pleased  "  (Matt.  iiL  17). 

In  entering  on  any  work  to  which  we  may  be  called  of  Grod,  we  must  remember  that 
(1)  we  have  need  to  purify  ourselves  of  the  sin-stains  that  are  left  on  the  soul ;  (2)  we 
have  need  to  seek  for  pardon  for  a  faulty  past  before  we  go  forth  to  a  new  future ;  (3) 
we  may  be  careless  of  outward  distinctions,  considering  the  lowliness  of  our  Lord.--0. 

Vers.  7—9. — The  human  and  Divine  priesthood — comparison.  Between  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  and  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  are  not  only  points  of  contrast  (see 
above)  but  also  of  resemblanco.     The  "  holy  garments  "  in  which  the  human  priest  was 
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attired  supplied  marked  and  intentional  suggestions  of  the  attributes  and  the  work  of 
the  Divine.    Thus  we  are  reminded  by  Aaron's  appearance  of — 

I.  His  PEB80KAL  HOLINESS.  **  The  stuff  of  all  01  them  was  linen,  and  •  •  •  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  whit^"  This  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  bodily  cleanness, 
and  hence  with  righteousness  of  soul  (see  Rev.  xix.  8).  The  High  Priest  of  our 
profession  was  he  "  that  loved  righteousness,"  of  whom  it  was  true  that  "  the  sceptre  of 
righteousness  was  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  "  ^Heb.  i.  8,  9). 

IL  His  ALL-SUFFICIENT  STRENGTH.  The  girdle  with  which  Aaron  was  girded  (ver,  7) 
was  suggestive  of  strength,  activity,  readiness  for  the  appointed  work.  To  "gird  up 
the  loins  **  was  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  and  effective  action.  Christ  is  he  who 
always  stands  ready  and  mighty  to  save ;  prepared  at  the  moment  of  our  readiness  to 

Eut  forth  his  arm  of  power^  and  to  redeem  us  with  the  "  saving  strength  of  his  right 
and." 

IIL  His  REPRESENTATivB  CHABACTKR.  On  the  breastplate  of  the  ephod  (ver.  8) 
were  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  With  these  on  his  person  he  appeared 
before  God  in  the  holy  place ;  evidently  representing  them  and  appearing  on  their  behalf. 
Our  Divine  Redeemer,  assuming  our  human  nature,  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead,  and 
now  "appears  in  the  presence  of  Grod/w  tw"  (Heb.  ix.  24). 

IV.  His  spiritual  fitness  fob  his  great  work.  The  "Urim  and  Thummim" 
(ver.  8)  signified  "  lights "  and  "  perfections ;  **  they  were  the  means  by  which  Aaron 
received  inspiration  from  Jehovah,  Our  Lord  was  one  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  i.  9),  particularly  (see  context)  Divine  wisdom. 
He  is — ^not  merely  Aa»,  but  is — "  the  truth  "  (John  xiv.  6),  and  He  is  '*  the  wisdom  of 
God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  24,  30 ;  Col.  ii.  3).  He  who,  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  wisdom,  knows 
the  mind  of  the  Father,  and  "  snows  what  is  in  man  "  also,  is  that  omniscient  One 
who  is  perfectly  equipped  for  the  wondrous  problem  he  has  undertaken  to  work  out. 

V.  The  final  triumph  of  his  cause.  "  He  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head  "  Tver.  9). 
The  high  priest  of  Israel  had  a  touch  of  royalty — he  wore  a  crown  upon  his  head.  The 
Hizh  Priest  of  man  is  royal  also.  "  Upon  his  head  are  many  crowns.**  He  is  "  exalted 
to  be  a  prince  "  as  well  as  a  Saviour.  And  he  is  "  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself^'  (Phil.  iii.  21;  see  Phil.  ii.  9, 10). 

VI.  His  ultimate  design,  <*  Upon  the  mitre,  even  upon  his  forefront,  did  he  put  the 
golden  plate  "  (ver.  9),  and  on  this  golden  diadem  were  inscribed  the  sacred,  significant 
words,  "  Holiness  to  ihe  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxviii.  36).  Did  not  this  sentence,  placed  in  the 
forefiront  of  the  high  priest's  mitre,  signify  that  the  ^eat  end  of  his  ministrations  was 
the  establishment  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  of  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  ?  The  purpose 
for  which  he  was  appointed  would  not  be  attained  until  that  great  and  noble  aim  was 
reached.  For  that  he  lived  and  wrous;ht.  That,  too,  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  priest- 
hood. Christ  came  to  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself"  (Heb.  ix.  26), 
to  establish  on  the  earth  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Let  us  learn — 1.  The  exceeding  greatness  of  our  privilege.  Bi  Jesus  Christ  himself 
(and  in  his  salvation)  are  these  great  excellencies ;  they  were  only  upon  and  outside 
the  Hebrew  priest.  2.  The  corresponding  guilt  of  (1)  defiant  rejection,  (2)  frivolous 
disregard,  (3)  contmued  indecision  (Heb.  li.  3).— 0. 

Ver.  2. — Spiritual  apparel.  "  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him  and  the  carments." 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  about  to  be  invested.  Their  formal  investiture  of  the  priestly 
office  was  to  be  signified  and  symbolized  by  their  putting  on  the  sacerdotal  garments. 
The  robes  of  office  are  fully  described  (vers.  7 — ^9).  These  "  holy  garments  "  (Exod. 
xxviii.  2)  not  only  gave  an  imposing  and  inspiring  appearance  to  the  officiating  priests, 
but  they  severally  and  separately  suggested  certain  spiritual  qualities.  The  wMte  linen 
spoke  of  righteousness,  the  girdle  of  activity  or  strength,  etc.  (see  above). 

We  who  are  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  are  also  priests  (1  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  Rev.  i.  6).  There 
are  certain  things  in  which  we  are  to  be  robed.  We  are,  speaking  ^nerally,  to  "  put 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Rom.  xiii.  14) ;  to  put  on  "  the  new  man,'*  etc  (Eph.  iv.  24), 
But  there  are  certfun  graces  which  we  are  more  particularly  to  wear. 

I.  The  robe  of  humility.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last  grace,  the  foundation  and  the  topstone  of  Christian  character :  we  may  call  it  au 
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imder-garment  and  an  overcoat  of  the  Christian  wardrobe.   **  Be  clothed  with  humility  " 
(1  Pet.  V.  6). 

II.  The  gabment  of  faith.  This  is  that  clothing  without  which  we  cannot  be 
justified  before  Ood  now,  nor  permitted  to  sit  down  to  the  heavenly  banquet  hereafter 
(Matt.  xxii.  11, 12). 

III.  Thb  gibdlb  of  tbuth.  (Eph.  vi.  14.)  It  is  truth,  heavenly  wisdom,  which 
knits  all  other  things  together,  and  gives  play  and  power  to  tiie  spiritual  faculties. 

IV.  The  sandals  of  peace.    (Rom.  x.  15 ;  Eph.  vi.  16.) 

V.  The  crown  of  bigbteousness.  (2  Tim,  iv.  8.)  Righteousness  is  the  regal  thing ; 
when  that  is  gone  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head  (Lam.  ▼.  16). 

To  those  who  *' overcome"  (Rev.  iii.  6),  who  are  ** faithful  unto  death  ^  (Rev.  iL  10), 
who  **  keep  the  faith  **  (2  Tim.  iv.  7),  it  shall  be  given  to :  1.  Be  clothed  in  white 
raiment "  Spotless  purity).  2.  To  receive  "  the  crown  of  life  **  (life  in  all  its  celestial 
fulness  and  blessedness).  3.  To  wear  **  the  crown  of  righteousness"-^'*  a  crown  of  glory 
that  Dftdeth  not  away  "  (1  Pet.  v,  4).-0. 

Vers.  6,  8,  23,  24, 30. — Equipmmtfar  speddl  work.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  the 
whole  coDgregation  of  Israel  constituted  a  priesthood.  It  was  an  early  promise  that 
they  should  &  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  "  TExod.  xix.  6).  And  such, 
indeed,  they  were,  so  far  as  they  entered  into  and  fulfilled  tne  purposes  of  Qod.  They 
were :  1.  Separate  from  surrounding  people  Qioly  unto  the  Lord).  %  Permitted  to  draw 
near  to  Gk>d.  3.  Allowed  to  bring  the  sacrificial  victim  to  the  holy  place  and  slay  it; 
indeed^  In  the  case  of  the  paschal  lamb,  they  acted  as  priests  without  aid  from  any  other 
hand. 

But  there  were  those  who  were:  1.  Separated  from  them,  and  were  thus  holier  than 
they.  2,  Allowed  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Divine  presence.  3.  Designated  to  be  continu- 
ally offering  up  sacrifices  to  Jehovah.  These  were  the  priests  and  the  high  priests  of 
the  Lord  in  an  especial  sense,  and  they  needed  special  equipment  for  their  special  work. 
From  this  chapter  we  select  four  principal  points—* 

L  Specxal  olbansino  of  soul.    (Ver.  6.) 

II.  Special  consecbation  of  bpibit,  (Vers.  23,  24.)  One  of  the  most  significant 
rites  in  the  entire  ceremony  of  consecration  was  the  taking  by  Moses  of  the  blood  of  the 
''  ram  of  consecration  "  (ver.  22),  and  putting  it  ^  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot"  The  inter- 
pretation of  this  symbolism  hardly  admits  of  error.  What  other  truth  could  it  im]X)rt  but 
that  Aaron  was  thus  set  apart,  not  only  generally  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  but  specially 
in  every  member  of  his  frtime,  in  every  fru^ulty  of  his  mind  ?  He  was  to  have :  L  An  open 
ear,  to  welcome  every  word  of  the  Lord.  2.  A  ready  hand,  to  discharge  diligently  and 
conscientiously  his  daily  duties.  3.  A  ^ick  foot,  to  run  in  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments. 

III.  Special  sympatht  with  men.  (Ver.  8.^  The  plate  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  was,  as  the  wora  indicates,  a  breast-pl&te :  so  that  the 
high  priest  symbolically  bore  the  children  of  Israel  on  his  heart.  He  carried  their  burden 
into  the  presence  of  God. 

rV.  Special  endowment.  (Ver.  80.)  The  precious  ointment,  the  anointing  oil, 
upon  the  head  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments  ^Ps.  czzxiiL  2),  probably  symbolized  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  outpoured 
upon  the  neart^  a£footing  the  whole  nature,  diffusing  the  delightful  fragrance  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

We  learn  from  these  particulars^-L  That  we  must  not  covet  posts  of  special  diffi- 
culty except  we  are  equipped  with  peculiar  qualifications.  Not  every  good  or  every 
earnest  Christian  man  is  fitted  to  take  high  office  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  That  if 
we  feel  ourselves  summoned  to  special  work,  we  must  seek  aU  possible  spiritual  equip- 
ment. The  conditions  of  successful  service  are  those  indicated  above :  (1)  The  full 
cleaning  of  our  souls  and  lives  from  impurity  (Ps.  li.  7, 10, 11, 13 ;  laa.  Iii.  11 ;  1  John 
iiL  3).  (2)  The  dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  heart  and  life ; 
soul  and  body ;  having  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every  organ  of  our  frame  (ear,  hand, 
foot), ready  for  sacred  work.  ^3)  Tender  lympathy  with  men;  "a  heart  at  leisure 
from  itself  to  soothe  and  sympathize."  We  shall  do  but  little/or  men  except  we  acquire 
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the  blessed  art  of  sympaihizing  with  them.  A  sympathetic  spirit  is  a  helpful,  influen- 
tial, winning  spirit.  (4)  Endowment  of  all  needful  grace  from  on  high.  This  must  be 
gained  from  God,  who,  in  answer  to  believing  prayer,  "  giveth  liberally.**  Purity,  con- 
secration, sympathy,  grace, — these  are  the  qualiticatioiis  for  high  offlce,  the  sources  of 
power,  the  assurance  of  success.^^. 

Vers.  33 — 36. — The  burden  of  the  Lord,  It  is  in  our  nature  to  love  distinction,  office, 
power.  The  instincts  and  impulses  of  our  humanity  enter  with  us  into  the  service  of 
the  Lord ;  they  belong  to  us  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (see  Mark  x.  28, 
35,  etc.).  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  distinctions  and  duties,  prizes  and  perils,  honours  and 
anxieties  go  together.    We  are  reminded — 

L  That  pbotbacted  pbefabation  mat  be  kecessabt  for  high  office  in  the  Church 
(ver.  33).  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  required  to  go  through  consecration  services  for 
seven  days«  It  seems  to  us  as  if  they  must  have  become  wearisome  by  exceeding 
length.  But  for  such  services  as  he  and  they  were  to  render,  such  preparation  was 
none  too  lone.  Consider  how  Moses  was  long  in  Midian,  and  Paul  in  Arabia,  preparing 
for  after-work.  Our  Lord  himself  went  "  into  the  wilderness  **  and  into  "  desert  places,^ 
preparing  himself  for  his  Divine  ministry.  In  proportion  to  the  seriousness,  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
preparatory  work. 

II.  That  unpalatable  communioations  mat  have  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with 
Gh3d*s  will.  Moses  might  have  shrunk  (probably  would  have  done  so)  from  voluntarily 
imposing  such  protracted  services  on  Aaron ;  but  he  had  no  option.  Gbd's  will  was 
clear,  and  he  had  no  course  but  to  obey ;  '*  so  I  am  commanded,"  said  he  (ver.  85)* 
Again  and  again  the  minister  of  Christ  has  to  say  or  do  things  he  would  gladlv  leave 
unsaid  or  undone.  But  in  such  cases  he  must  "not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood'' 
(Gal.  1. 16),  but  do  the  will  of  the  Master  he  serves  (see  1  Sam.  iii.), 

III.  That  disobedience  to  the  clbae  will  op  God  involves  great  danger:  "Keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die  not "  (ver.  36).  We  cannot  undertake  great  duties 
without  incurring  the  most  serious  responsibilities  and  running  grave  risks.  If  we  take 
the  Dost  of  "  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  we  must  speak  the  true  and  faithful 
word,  or  the  blood  of  souls  will  be  required  at  our  hand  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  8^.  They 
who  stand  in  God's  house  and  speak  in  his  Name,  but  who  dep^trt  from  his  Word, 
grievously  mislead  their  brethren,  and  must  be  answerable  to  the  Lord  their  Judge  at 
the  day  of  f^xiount. 

IV.  That  an  obedient  heaet  need  not,  and  will  not,  shbink  feom  the  com- 
mandments OF  THE  LoBD.  (Ycr.  36.)  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  not  question  or  hesitate ; 
they  obeyed.  Doubtless  they  foimd,  as  we  shall  find,  that :  1.  What  seems  formidable 
in  prospect  becomes  simple  and  manageable  in  actual  engagement.  2.  God  helps  with 
his  inspiring  Spirit  those  who  go  with  alacrity  to  their  work.  3,  There  are  unsuspected 
pleasures  in  sacred  service.  "His  commandments  are  not  grievous;"  his  "yoke  is 
easy,  his  burden  light ;  **  his  statutes  are  not  our  complaints  but  our  songs  in  the  house 
of  our  pilgrimage  (Ps.  cxix.  54). — C. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — Public  inauguration  of  Divine  service,  I.  All  the  people  gathebed 
TOGETHEB.  I.  BeligUm  is  universal,  as  human  necessity  and  sin.  Gk)d  and  man 
reconciled  and  united  in  fellowship.  No  hunLan  condition  dispenses  with  worship.  We 
should  labour  to  get  all  the  people  to  the  tabernacle.  God  invites  them.  His  ministers 
should  summon  them.  No  excuse  can  be  suffered  either  for  their  absence  or  for  the 
lack  of  success  in  gathering  them  together.  We  shall  succeed  best  when  we  speak  to 
Ihem  in  the  Name  of  God  and  with  his  own  Word.  Lower  means  and  motives,  if 
employed  at  all,  must  be  kept  in  subordinate  places.  2.  There  are  no  secrets  in  reH- 
gion ;  no  esoteric  doctrine ;  no  rites  or  privileges  which  are  not  for  the  people.  If  the 
priests  are  set  apart,  the  people  witness  their  consecration,  and  sanction  it  and  take 
part  in  it.  The  priests  are  for  the  people.  A  Church  which  withholds  a  part  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper  from  the  congregation  cannot  be  a  true  Church.  In  the  commandment 
to  gather  tne  people  was  the  implicit  doctrine  of  imiversal  priesthood,  afterwards  (as  in 
1  Pet.)  more  perfectly  expressed  when  the  great  High  Priest  had  come. 

IL  The  toundation  on  which  all  beligion  stands  is  the  bevealed  Word  and 
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WILL  OF  OoD.  The  Lord  spake  to  Moses.  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
Moses  ssdd  to  the  congregation,  **  This  is  the  thins  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be 
done."    Mere  will-worship  is  imacceptable  to  God.    We  must  beware  of  itoo  errors. 

1.  Dependence  on  mere  tradition  in  contrast  with  the  Word.  No  need  of  a  supple- 
mentary revelation,  for  it  implies  that  the  Word  was  not  sufficient— no  authority  in  it, 
for  the  fathers  and  those  who  handed  on  the  tradition  were  liable  to  err  and  falsify. 

2.  Expediency  may  mislead  us  into  disobedience ;  fashion  in  worship;  convenience 
oonsuilted ;  pure  truth  hidden ;  man  usurping  Ood's  place, 

ILL  Public  oonbecbation  of  priesthood.  The  people  saw  the  men,  their  garments, 
the  consecrating  oil,  the  atonine  sacrifices,  the  basket  of  unleavened  breieid.  1.  Spiritual 
leaders  should  be  distinguishable,  both  personally  and  officially.  2.  We  should  remem- 
ber they  are  men,  and  liable  to  sin,  and  needing  the  same  sacrifices  as  all  others. 

3.  The  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  is  their  main  qualification.  4.  They 
are  nothing  unless  anointed,  t.e.  they  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  Spirit  of  €k)d — not 
a  line  of  succession,  but  a  personal  inspiration.  6.  Their  ministry  being  for  the 
people,  among  the  people,  and  with  the  nelp  of  the  people,  let  the  people  by  their 
assembly  sanction  their  election  and  approve  their  consecration.  A  God^ven  ministry 
is  not  imposed  upon  congregations,  but  welcomed  by  their  free  choice. — S, 

Ver.  6. — **And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them  with  water. ^ 
Kot  hands  and  feet  only,  as  in  daily  ministrations,  but  the  whole  body,  symbolizing 
entire  spiritual  cleansing. 

I.  Take  this  cleansing  as  man's  obedience.  It  set  forth :  1.  Confession  of  sin  and 
dependence  on  Divine  grace.  2.  Personal  consecration — entire  devotion  to  the  service 
of  Qodu  3.  As  performed  by  priests,  the  acceptance  of  a  place  in  the  priesUy  office 
and  before  the  altar  demanded  conspicuous  holiness  and  purity. 

U.  Thus  was  typified  the  Divine  peohise.  1.  That  man  should  be  cleansed  really 
by  the  Spirit.  2.  That  a  perfect  high  priesthood  should  be  provided.  3.  That  the 
necessary  imperfection  and  impuritv  of  an  earthly  service  should  be  swallowed  up 
hereafter  in  the  holy  perfection  of  the  heavenly  service,  when  all  that  approach  God 
shall  be  like  him. — ^B. 

Vers.  7 — ^9. — Aaron*s  dress.  Coat,  girdle,  robe,  ephod,  breastplate,  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  mitre,  golden  plato,  and  crown, — all  significant,  and  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  two 
main  ideas  are  meduUion  and  government. 

I.  The  high  priest  is  clothed  as  mediator.  1.  To  ofifer  sacrifice  for  sins.  2.  To 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  intercessor.  3.  To  obtain  and  pronounce,  as 
representative,  the  Divine  benediction. 

II.  The  high  priest  is  clothed  as  kino.  1.  "V^th  power  to  guide,  counsel,  command 
as  an  oracle.  2.  With  exalted  personality  to  receive  homage  as  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness, the  glory  of  God  revealed.  3.  As  crowned,  to  establish  and  maintain  his 
kingdom  among  men— ruling  their  hearts  and  lives,  not  by  the  power  of  this  world, 
but  by  the  priesUy  power  of  fellowship  with  God,  for  man  is  himself  made  kingly  as 
he  is  admitted  into  the  innermost  chamber  of  God's  presence. — R. 

Vers.  10 — \2j^Anointing.  The  tabernacle,  the  altar,  the  vessels,  the  laver  and  its 
foot,  Aaron  the  high  priest.  The  main  intention  to  lift  up  the  thoughts  of  all,  both 
priests  and  people,  to  Jehovah  as  the  Source  of  all  good  gifts.  The  sprinkling  was 
seven  times,  to  denote  the  covenant  relation  between  (fcd  and  Israel. 

L  The  service  of  €rod  requires  special  conseceation — ^both  of  persons  and  places 
and  instrumentalities.  1.  To  keep  the  world's  corruption  away.  2.  To  exalt  the 
faculties  and  feelines.  3.  To  help  us  to  maintam  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine 
covenant,  and  therefore  to  lay  hold  by  special  intercourse  with  God  of  his  gifts.  4.  To 
enable  us,  by  concentration  of  efforts,  to  make  the  influence  of  religion  more  powerful 
in  the  world.  Great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  by  breaking  down  distinctions  between 
the  believing  and  the  unbelieving,  the  multitudes  are  brought  nearer  to  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  effect  is  to  lessen  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  religious  ordinances,  and  to 
postpone  the  triumph  of  God's  people. 

IL  The  TBUB  anointing  of  the  Spibit,  the  tbub  distinction  of  the  ministry  and 
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OF  THE  MEAKB  EiTPLOTEi).  1.  Distingiiish  l)etwe6n  the  rite  itself  and  its  fulfilment. 
Man  anoints  witli  oil,  God  with  the  Spirit  The  two  baptisms  with  water  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.    2.  Special  responsibility  of  those  in  oflBce  for  the  possession  of  spiritual 

gjwer.  We  must  not  worship  our  own  nets.  They  are  nothing  if  not  successful, 
y  their  fruits  the  living  trees  will  be  known.  3.  God  will  be  inquired  of  to  bestow 
his  grace ;  the  anointing  by  his  commandment  was  a  renewal  of  his  promise  to  bestow 
his  gifts  when  they  are  asked.  It  was  a  covenant  ceremony,  and  represented  a 
covenant  life.  4.  Spiritual  men  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  spiritual  duties  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  separate  themselves  from  all  earthly  entanglements  and  inoumbrances. 
The  oil  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  priest,  and  flowed  downwards  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments,  to  signify  that  he  must  be  totally  possessed  by  the  claims  of  his  office,  and 
endowed  in  every  energy  and  act  by  the  bestowment  of  the  Spirit.  What  an  encourage- 
ment to  holiness,  and  at  the  same  time  what  an  incentive  to  prayer  I  We  are  kings 
and  priests.  If  we  forget  our  anointing,  we  not'  only  lose  our  priestly  purity,  but  our 
princely  power  over  the  world.  A  degraded  priesthood  the  curse  of  the  Church  and  the 
plague  ofmankind.  A  revived  ministry  the  hope  of  the  future.  "  Prethren,  pray  *''^- 
us.*    **  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One." — R, 


for 


Ters.  13 — 36.^7%«  sacrifices  of  consecration.  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Holy  week  of 
separation.  '<  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.**  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  consecrated  those  who  should 
afterwards  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  sanctuary.  The  order  of  the  sacrifices  was : 
1.  The  sin  ofifering.  2.  The  burnt  offering.  3,  The  peace  offering.  Or  (1)  expiation, 
(2)  obedience,  (3)  acc^tance— the  three  great  facts  of  the  covenant  life  of  God's  people. 
That  all  these  should  be  included  in  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood  betokened  the 
entire  subordination  of  that  mere  temporary  mediation  to  the  fundamental  relation 
between  Gkd  and  man.  No  priest  was  oetween  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  sinfulness 
of  men  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  servant  of  that  covenant  which  came  out  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.    Here  there  is — 

I.  The  thus  basis  of  religion  set  forth.  It  rests  on  (1)  the  universal  necessity  of 
man,  and  (2)  the  universality  of  Divine  grace.  Illustrate  from  history  of  man's  reli- 
gions how  this  basis  has  been  ignored.  Priesthood  raised  above  people  as  though  holy 
in  themselves.  Favouritism  in  heaven  the  exciting  motive  to  sacrifices.  Merit  in  man 
the  measure  of  peace. 

II.  The  typical  significance  of  the  Mosaic  economy  pointing  to  the  perfection  of 
THE  Divine  provision  for  human  salvation.  All  the  priests,  Aaron  and  his  sons^ 
are  dnful,  and  require  sacrifices  of  atonement.  Their  confession  of  imperfection  was  itself 
an  appeal  to  GK)d  to  supply  the  sinless  priest,  the  perfect  service,  the  everlasting  medi- 
ation. Jesus  Christ  the  High  Priest.  1.  His  official  perfection,  arising  out  of  his 
personal  dignity  as  Son  of  God,  and  yet  able  to  sympathize  with  those  for  whom  he 
intercedes  as  Son  of  man.  Spotless  purity  and  perfect  ob^ence  could  alone  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  perfect  Law.  2,  Our  faith  in  Christ  sees  in  him  not  only  a  priestly 
Person,  but  a  Sacrifice  actually  offered.  The  true  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  was  not 
merely  his  humiliation  in  living  a  human  life,  but  his  death  on  the  cross,  which  was 
supremely  the  offering  up  of  his  blood,  his  life,  as  a  true  substitution  for  man.  The 
death  of  the  victim  was  a  necessanr  part  of  the  ceremony.  Thus  our  High  Priest  must 
enter  the  holiest  with  blood,  and  no  blood  but  his  own  could  represent  the  whole 
humanity  of  man  offered  up— no  sufferings  but  his  could  express  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  Father's  will  3.  The  priesthood  of  Christ  secures  our  acceptance,  and  makes  our 
religious  life  liJberty,  not  bondage.— B, 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  pirst  pribstlt  acts  op  Aaron  and 
aiB  SONS  are  recounted  in  the  chapter  follow- 
ing that  which  narrates  their  consecration. 

Vera   1—6.— On   the  eighth  day.     The 


seven  days  of  consecration  being  now  over, 
Aaron  for  the  first  time  offers  a  sin  offering 
and  burnt  offering  for  himself,  and  a  sin  offer- 
ing, a  burnt  offermr,  a  peace  offering,  and  a 
meat  offering  for  the  congregation.  He  is 
still  instructed  by  Moses  as  to  what  he  is 
to  do,  but  it  is  through  him  that  the  corn- 
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niaod  18  given  to  the  people  to  present  tleir 
offerings,  and  it  is  he  that  slays  the  victimi 
and  offers  their  blood.  His  own  sin  offering 
is  a  young  oalf,  or  yonng  bnll  calf,  whereas 
the  sin  offering  commanded  for  the  high 
priest  on  ordinary  occasions  was  a  young 
bull,  further  advanced  in  age  (oh.  iy.  3) ; 
and  in  presenting  the  blood  he  does  not  take 
it  into  the  sanctuary  according  to  the  regu- 
lations in  ch.  iy.  6,  but  uses  it  as  Moses 
had  done  in  the  sin  offerings  of  th»  previous 
week,  the  purpose  of  the  difference  oeing  to 
show  that  Aaron's  full  dignity  had  not  yet 
devolved  upon  him.  This  did  not  take 
place  until  he  had  gone  into  the  tabernacle 
with  Moses  (ver.  23).  A  ram  is  again  taken 
for  the  burnt  offering,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Moses*  sacrifice  of  the  previous  week. 
The  children  of  Israel  now  present  a  kid, 
the  offeriuff  generally  made  by  a  prince, 
that  for  the  oongregation  being  a  young 
bull  In  the  words  for  to  day  the  Lord  will 
appear  unto  yon,  Moses  promises  the  Divine 
appearance  afterwards  vouchsafed  (ver.  23). 

Ver.  7.— Hake  an  atonement  for  thyself, 
and  for  the  people.  By  means  of  the  sin 
offering  for  the  high  priest,  whose  sin 
brought  guilt  both  on  himself  and  upon 
the  people  (ch  iv.  3).  After  he  had  (sym- 
bolically) purified  himself  and  them  of  thU 
guilt,  he  was  to  offer  the  offering  of  the 
people,  which  should  purify  them  from  the 
guilt  contracted  by  their  own  sins,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  them. 

Vers.  8— 14.  — The  high  priest's  sin 
offering  and  burnt  offering  for  himself.  The 
meat  offering  does  not  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  burnt  offering— the  law  having 
not  yet  been  promulgated  which  ordered 
that  the  two  sacrifices  should  always  be 
presented  together  (Numb.  xv.  4).  The 
burnt  offering,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  in 
ver.  13,  should  rather  be  (A«  burnt  offering 
in  iU  several  pieces.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  need  of  a 
perfect  priest  is  indicated  by  this  sacri^cQ 
(see  Heb.  vii.  24—27). 

Vers.  15— 21.— The  people's  sin  offering, 
burnt  offering,  meat  offering,  and  peace 
offerings  follow.  The  meat  offering  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  upon  the  altar,  beside  the 
burnt  saoriflce  of  the  morning.  Xt  ifi 
probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  people's 
Dumt  offering,  which  consisted  of  a  calf  and 
a  lamb,  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary  morn- 
ing sacrifice  of  a  lamb  (Exod.  xxix.  88). 
Aaron  is  said  to  have  offered  the  burnt 
offering  according  to  the  manner^  or,  as  it  is 
pven  in  the  marg^,  ordinance,  that  is,  he 
burnt  the  flesh  on  the  altar  (ch.  i.  7 — 9) ; 
he  also  burnt  the  handful  of  the  meat  offer- 
itig,  and  he  burnt  the  fat  of  the  peace  offer- 
ing, upon  the  att^r.     He  had   previously 


burnt  the  fat  of  his  own  sin  offering,  and 
the  flesh  of  his  burnt  offering.  Fire,  there^ 
fore,  was  present  upon  the  altar,'and  was 
used  by  Aaron,  as  by  Moses,  for  sacrificial 
purposes  before  the  fire  came  out  from  the 
Lord  as  described  in  ver.  24, 

Ver.  29.— And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand 
or  (according  to  the  more  probable  reading) 
hands.  This  was  the  first  priestly  bene- 
diction by.  Aaron,  ^ven  from  the  elevated 
standing-place  which  he  occupied  by  the 
side  of  the  altar. 

Ver.  23.— Koses  (for  the  last  time)  and 
Aaron  (for  the  first  time)  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  character  of  priest.  During 
this  visit  Moses  committed  to  Aaron  the 
care  of  the  things  within  the  tabernacle,  as 
he  had  already  given  him  the  charge  of  all 
connected  with  the  sacrifice^  of  the  court 
Not  till  after  this  is  Aaron  fully  initiated 
into  his  office.  *'No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb,  v.  4).  On 
coming  out  firom  the  tabemi^;le,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  standing  near  the  door,  unite  in 
blessing  the  oongregation,  in  order  to  show 
the  harmony  between  them  and  the  capacity 
of  blessing  m  the  Name  of  the  Lord  enjoyed 
by  Aaron  as  by  Moses.  The  latter  has 
now  divested  himself  of  that  part  of  his 
office  which  nutde  him  the  one  mediator 
between  God  and  his  people,  Aaron  is 
henceforth  a  type  of  Christ  as  well  as 
Moses.  While  giving  the  joint  blessing, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
people,  proceeding  from  the  ark,  and  en- 
veloping the  lawgiver  and  tho  priest  as  they 
stood  together. 

Yer.  24.— And  there  came  a  fire  out  from 
before  the  Lord.  The  sacrifices  were  already 
smouldering  on  the  altar,  a  ram,  a  calf,  and 
a  lamb,  besides  the  internal  fat  of  a  young 
bull,  a  kid,  a  bullock,  and  a  ram,  and  a 
handful  of  flour.  They  would  have  con- 
tinued smouldering  all  the  day  and  the 
night,  but  a  miraculous  fire  issued  from 
the  tabernacle,  ^nd  consumed  the  whole  in 
the  sight  of  the  people.  8o  fire  fell  and 
consumed  Solomon's  sacrifice  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple.  Jewish  tradition  re- 
ports that  the  fire  was  always  kept  alive 
until  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  wnen  it  became 
extinguished.  When  the  people  law  this 
sight,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faees. 
They  had  been  standing  in  a  state  of 
intense  expectation,  awaitmg  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  the  I/)rd  would  appear 
unto  them  to-day,  and  watching  the  acts  of 
the  two  brothers ;  and  their  feelings  are  now 
raised  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  awe  by 
the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  action  of  the  Divine  fire.  6ee  2  Chron. 
viLa 
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HOMILETICS, 

Vers.  8 — 23. — ^The  first  act  of  the  new  priesthood  is  sacrifice,  by  which  reconciliation 
was  ceremonially  effected ;  the  second  (vers.  22,  23),  a  double  benediction.  As  soon  as 
the  people  are  reconciled  to  him,  God's  blessing  abundantly  pours  itself  on  thenu  The 
sacrmce  is :  1.  For  themselves,  showing  the  weakness  of  the  Aaronio  priesthood.  2. 
For  the  people,  showing  its  power. 

Ver.  24. — Miraculous  confirmation  qf  ihe  new  polity  is  ^ven  by  a  fire  issuing  from 
the  presence  of  God. 

I.  Instances  of  a  iokb  kind  of  Ditinb  agekot  bt  fibe.  1,  The  case  of  Gideon. 
''And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes, 
and  lay  them  upon  ^is  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  the 
angel  of  the  Lora  pat  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  con- 
sumed the  flesh  and  th§  unleavened  cakes  "  (Judg.  vL  20,  21).  2.  The  case  of  Elijah. 
"  Gall  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
CKxl  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  It 
is  weU  spoken.  .  .  ,  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice 
and  tiie  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the 
trench"  (1  Kings  xviii.  24—38).  3.  The  case  of  Solomon.  "Now  when  Solomon 
had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.  And  the  priests 
could  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
Lord's  house**  (2  Cbron.  vii.  1,  2). 

IL  TpE  Bi^uhT  IH  SACS  case  IS  AWB.  1,  "  Gideou  said,  Alas,  0  Lord  God !  for 
because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Peace  be  unto  thee;  fear  not:  thou  shalt  not  die"  TJudg.  vi.  22,  23).  2.  "And  when 
all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces :  and  they  said.  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ; 
the  Lord,  he  is  the  God  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  39).  3.  "  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  upon  the  house,  they  bowed 
themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped, 
and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good;  for  his  merpy  endureth  for  ever** 
(2  Chron.  vU.  3). 

III.  The  present  a  FimNG  oocasion  fob  a  lOBAcnLons  intbbtentidn.  A  miracle 
is  to  be  expected  at  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  which  emanates  from  God, 
because  it  is  a  means  of  showing  Divine  approval  whiph  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  frequently  afterwards,  or  it  would  lose  its  special  effect  of  impressing 
by  its  strangeness.  Tne  institution  of  the  Law  is  such  an  occasion,  and  accordingly  fire 
and  smoke  and  earthquake  showed  the  presence  of  God  on  SinaL  The  institution  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  was  a  part  of  the  legislation  which,  being  a  vast  change  on  the  pre* 
viously  existing  system,  specially  required  a  sign  of  €k)d's  approval  which  all  might  see. 
The  erection  of  Solomon^s  temple  was  a  like  occasion.  So  at  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  miraculous  gifts  were  vouchsafed  to  the  apostles — speaking 
with  tongues,  prophecy,  gifts  of  h^ing,  and  the  rest— which  were  not  intended  to 
continue,  and  died  oat  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  regarded  as  no  longer  coming  into 
being,  but  fully  formed.  No  new  doctrine  must  be  accepted  except  upon  the  testimony 
of  mirade,  but  a  succession  of  miracles  is  not  required  to  certify  doctrine  which  has 
been  once  confirmed  by  miraculous  means. 

IV.  SllflLABITT  TBT  PIFFEESNOB  OF  THE  PENTECOSTAL  FIBE.     It  WSS  given  at  the 

institution  of  the  new  apostolic  ministry.  It  was  a  confirmation  of  its  authority  to 
the  minds  of  the  recipients  as  well  as  others.  But  it  indicated  more  than  a  mere 
Divhie  approval  of  a  new  system.  It  imnbolized  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
therefore  it  did  not  consume  a  sacrifice,  out  "it  sat  upon  each**  of  those  who  were  to 
be  the  instruments  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  convertinff  the  world,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
new  dispensation.  The  fire  of  jealousy,  which  struck  to  the  earth  those  who  approached 
the  Divine  presence  unbidden,  has  become  the  fire  of  love. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

A  sign  expected  and  received,  Clu  ix. ;  cf.  2  Chron.  ▼.  13,  14 ;  Ezra  vi.  16 — 22 ; 
Acts  i. ;  iL  We  have  now  before  us  the  hopeful  fashion  in  which  Aaron  and  his  sons 
entered  upon  their  work.  The  consecration  being  completed  on  the  eighth  day,  Moses 
directed  them  to  take  for  themselyes  a  sin  offering  and  a  burnt  offering,  and  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  similar  ofiferings,  and,  in  addition,  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for 
peace  offerings,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  meat  offering,  and  to  expect  a  sign 
from  the  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  "  To-day,"  said  he, "  the  Lord  will 
appear  unto  you."  A  penitent  yet  consecrated  priesthood,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  penitent 
and  consecrated  people,  are  warranted  in  expecting  a  sign  from  Gh)d  himself.  The  first 
priestly  service  is  thus  filled  with  hope,  and  the  hope  was  realized  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  following  lessons  are  plainly  taught  by  this  passage— 

L  The  onb  indispensable  preliminabt  to  exaltation  pbom  God  is  humiliation 
BEFOBB  HIM.  Both  priests  and  people  must  bring  their  sin  offering  and  appear  in 
penitential  mood.  Unless  we  humole  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  we  need 
not  expect  to  be  exalted  (Matt,  xxiii.  12  j  1  Pet.  v.  6).  Hence  the  Law  of  the  Divine 
dealings  has  been  to  '*  hide  pride  from  man  "  (Job  xxxiii.  17).  It  is  only  when  we 
have  pride  eliminated  that  we  have  room  for  blessing. 

II.  Conscious  dedication  to  God  is  an  earnest  of  blessing  on  its  way.  The 
priests  and  people  both  bring  their  burnt  offerings  as  well  as  their  sin  offerings.  They 
realize  how  reasonable  it  is  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  Lord^  who  has  been  so  merciful 
in  his  dealings  with  them.  It  was  the  same  with  Solomon  and  his  associates  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  same  with  the  disciples  previous  to  the  Pentecostal 
baptism.  It  was  consecrated  men  and  women  who  expected  special  blessing.  And  it 
is  the  same  still ;  self-emptied,  self-dedicated  sinners  are  being  qualified  for  special 
blessing. 

III.  The  union  of  numbers  in  desire  and  in  hope  is  also  a  sign  of  a  cx>mino 
BLESSING.  The  people  assembled  in  their  thousands  before  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
]>riest8  co-operated  with  them  in  their  offices.  One  heart  and  hope  animated  the  host. 
We  see  the  same  unity  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  "  It  came  even  to  pass, 
as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound,"  etc.  (2  Chron.  v.  13). 
We  see  the  same  unity  before  Pentecost.  ''These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with 
his  brethren*  (Acts  i.  14).  Such  a  union  of  numbers  in  desire  and  in  hope  should  be 
encouraged  continually.  It  need  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  sign  surely  that  blessing 
is  on  its  way  when  such  happy  union  of  heart  and  hope  takes  place. 

IV.  God's  bights  must  be  carefully  regarded  if  his  special  blessing  is  to  be 
OBTAINED.  The  priests  were  directed  to  lay  the  best  portions  on  the  altar,  to  pay  thus 
their  due  to  God,  before  the  blessing  is  vouchsafed.  This  element  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. People  make  "systematic  beneficence"  depend  upon  special  blessing,  instead 
of  preceding  it.  But  it  is  manifest,  from  Mai.  iii.  10,  that  QnA  asks  for  proof,  in  the 
payment  of  Di^ue  dues,  of  people's  desire  for  specisd  blessing.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
great  blessing  from  above  if  men  wrong  God  as  they  do.  His  proportion  of  our  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated  in  cool  blood  and  paid  conscientiously,  without  waiting  for  a 
baptism  in  order  to  do  so,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  exhibit  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
Gkxl  in  this  real  way,  we  may  hope  for  a  very  special  baptism. 

V.  Benediction  mat  be  pronounced  with  confidence  in  the  light  of  promised 
BLESSING.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual,  Aaron  proceeded  to  bless  the  people.  His 
benediction  preceded  the  Divine  manifestation.  It  was  pronounced  in  full  view  of  the 
promise.  It  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  amply  redeemed.  And  does  not  this  fact  throw 
light  upon  all  benedictions?  They  are  not  blessings  conveyed  through  the  person 
pronouncing  them,  but  blessings  guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  to  proceed  from  God  himsel/ 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  promise.  It  is  the  faithful  Promiser  the  people  are  to  look 
to^  not  his  officer  in  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

VL  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  as  consuming  fire  upon  his  altar. 
What  God  gave  was  additional  fire  to  the  sacred  deposit  already  so  carcfuUy  preserved. 
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Au  intense  flame  rose  up  from  the  altar,  having  first  issued  from  the  tabernacle ;  and  all 
the  people  rejoiced  because  of  it.  "  When  aU  the  people  saw  it,  they  shouted,  and  fell 
on  their  faces."  God  is  a  consuming  fire  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  just  as  well  as  in 
the  way  of  wrath.  The  psalmist  gives  us  clear  evidence  of  this  in  his  prayer,  "  Remember 
all  thy  offerings,  and  accept  (*  reduce  to  ashes,'  t^^)  thy  burnt  sacrifice "  (Ps.  xx.  3), 
Q'he  case  of  Elijah  at  Carmel  goes  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing  (1  Kings  xviii. 
24,  36).  And  when  we  reach  the  history  of  Pentecost,  with  the  Spirit  as  "  tongues  of 
fire"  settling  down  on  the  disciples,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
manifestation  (Acts  ii.).  "  Grod  is  light,"  and  along  with  light  there  is  heat  and  sub- 
limation. He  interposes  no  screen  to  prevent  the  heat-rays  from  reaching  men's 
hearts.  They  become  fervent  in  spirit,  and  thus  serve  the  Lord  (Kom.  xii.  11).  It  is 
thb  visitation  we  all  need — ^God  accepting  us  as  ''living  sacrifices,"  and  enabling  us 
most  ardently  to  serve  him.  May  none  of  us  experience  the  consuming  fire  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  but  that  of  the  Divine  love  and  mercy  1 — B.  M.  E. 

Ver8%  23,  24» — T?ie  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  petition  of  Moses  vww,  "Show  me  thy 
glory."  The  wisdom,  power>  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  are  visible  in  all  his  works, 
and  *'  the  heavens  declare  his  glory,"  but  man  longs  for  a  fuller  display  of  the  matchless 
perfections  of  Deity.  The  artist  is  superior  to  his  handiwork,  and  to  view  God  is  a 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  contemplate  the  evidences  of  his  existence  and  skill  that  lie 
around  us.  To  behold  him  as  he  is^  to  **  see  his  fiGkce  "  in  its  undimmed  lustre,-^this  is 
reserved  as  the  special  joy  of  heaven.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  permitted  the  Israelites 
to  gaze  upon  material  manifestations  of  his  presence,  and  it  is  the  delight  of  Christians 
to  catch  spiritual  glimpses  of  his  glory,  by  faith  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 

I.  The  form  assumed  by  the  globt  of  the  Lobp.  1.  A  brightness  manifest  to 
all  the  people*  Compare  this  passage  with  Numb,  xvi  42,  and  the  conclusion  is 
natural  that  there  was  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the  cloud  that  ordinarily  rested 
upon  the  tabernacle.  Therein  Jehovah  was  ever  visible,  but  now  revealed  in  such 
wondrous  guise  that  his  glory  was  patent  to  the  dullest  eye.  Deity  no  longer  con- 
cealed but  expressed.  When  Jesus  Christ  came  as  the  Word,  the  evangelist  declares,  *'  Wo 
beheld  his  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father."  The  face  is  the  noblest  part  of 
the  body,  lie  dial-plate  of  character,  the  index  of  the  soul ;  hence  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  behold  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  gospel  dispensa- 
tion "  exceeds  in  glory  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  9),  for  it  is  the  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  the 
'*  ministration  of  the  righteousness  "  of  God.  The  answer  to  the  request  of  Moses  was 
contained  in  the  assurance  that  all  the  goodness  of  God  should  pa6s  before  him ;  and 
when  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  many  turn  to  the  Saviour  and  rejoice  in 
the  mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  God  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  then  is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  revealed  and  all  flesh  see  it  together.  2.  A  mighty  energy ^  as  flaming 
fire,  attesting  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices.  These  were  suddenly  consumed,  showing 
that  the  power  of  God  can  accomplish  at  once  what  at  other  times  requires  a  long 
period  under  the  operation  of  customary  laws.  There  is  not  merely  attractive  brilliancy 
in  God,  there  is  majestic  might  which  may  be  used  for  or  against  us,  according  to  our 
obedience  or  disobedience.  When  tongues  of  fire  sat  upon  the  disciples  at  Pentecost, 
their  whole  being — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  mind,  affection,  and  will — seemed  immediately 
permeated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  spoke  with  boldness  and  witnessed  with 
great  power,  so  that  thousands  were  added  to  the  Church.  Let  GK)d  appear,  and  men 
shall  be  saved,  not  in  units,  but  in  multitudes.  Who  can  tell  what  shall  be  the  result 
of  Christ's  appearing  in  glory?  This  we  know,  that  the  offerings  upon  the  altar,  the 
Christians  dedicated  to  his  service,  shall  be  transformed  into  his  likeness,  the  imitation 
not  gradual  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  instantaneous.  3.  The  unusual  glory  proceeding 
from  the  ordinary  manifestation.  The  fire  *'  came  out  from  before  the  Lord."  It  was 
not  a  dififerent  power,  therefore,  but  the  usual  Shechinah  fire  exhibited  to  all  in  won- 
drous operation.  The  truths  that  evoke  such  feeling  and  lead  to  such  holy  action  in 
times  01  refreshing  and  revival,  are  those  which  have  been  previously  insisted  on,  only 
now  accompanied  with  potency,  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  kindling  the  embers  into  a 
glow,  and  causing  the  heat  so  to  radiate  as  to  affect  large  circles  of  humanity.  The 
arm  of  the  Lord,  alway  present,  is  revealed;  its  might,  perceived  by  the  few,  is  shown 
to  the  many. 
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II.  Thb  time  at  which  the  glort  op  (Jod  appears.  1.  We  may  expect  it  at 
tverUftU  stages  in  the  history  of  his  Church.  Here  at  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
priesthood,  to  sanction  it,  to  express  approval  of  the  men  appointed,  and  to  complete 
their  consecration.  The  altar  fire  and  all  its  future  offerings  were  thus  hallowed. 
When  some  principle  of  the  Divine  government  is  to  be  vindicated,  or  some  messenger 
honoured  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  or  a  new  departure  made  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes,  then  may  we  anticipate  displays  of  supernatural  beauty  and  force.  2. 
WTien  his  instructions  have  been  respected,  his  commands  faithfully  observed.  There 
had  been  seven  days  of  watching,  and  the  eighth  day  was  marked  by  confession  of  sin 
and  dedicatory  sacrifices.  Qod  was  honoured,  and  evinced  his  delight  thereat  Sane- 
tification  precedes  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power  (Josh,  iii.  5 ;  ch.  ix.  4).  3.  When 
it  has  been  prophesied  by  his  servants.  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  Moses'  prediction,  and 
may  incite  us  to  study  Scripture  and  value  its  prophetic  statements.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  way  has  been  ever  prepared  for  "  mighty  works  "  by  previous  announcement, 
as  if  to  fit  men  to  appreciate  the  miracles  and  to  recognize  tnem  as  coming  from  God. 
The  herald  proclaims  the  advent  of  the  king.  4.  When  his  servants  have  drawn  nigh 
to  his  presence,  and  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  people.  Prayer  is  the  fleeting  breath 
that  proves  of  such  marvellous  efficacy  in  securing  tokens  of  God's  favour.  Would  we 
see  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  ?  then  let  us  try  to  approach  the  very  throne  of 
Deity.  To  be  led  in  supplication  into  the  holiest  of  all  is  to  *'  bring  all  heaven  before 
oar  eyes."  Jesus,  our  Prophet-Priest,  ascended  as  he  was  blessing  the  disciples ;  the  fruits 
of  his  invocation  were  quickly  seen  at  Pentecosti  and  they  continue  to  enrich  and 
gladden  the  Church. 

in.  The  effect  it  produces.  1.  Enthusiasm,  The  people  "shouted*'  for  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  they  gave  utterance  to  their  admiration  and  excitement.  That 
Jehovah  should  condescend  thus  to  visit  bis  children,  that  the  Infinite  One  should  so 
openly  reveal  himself  I  The  coldest  are  wanned  into  emotion,  the  hardest  sur&ces 
yield,  the  sternest  natures  cannot  repress  exclamations  of  astonishment  when  they  per- 
ceive the  signs  of  a  presence  more  than  mortal.  2.  Reverence,  "  They  fell  on  their 
fiices,*'  to  worship.  Awe  filled  their  minds  and  prostrated  their  bodies.  Never  should 
excitement  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  the  respect  due  to  God.  And  if  it  be  otherwise, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  professedly  Divine  exhibition  of 
approval  We  may  fear  lest  the  fire  has  been  begotten  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth. 
I  CoNCLusioir.  Will  any  refuse  to  behold  in  Christ  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory*'?  Here  •'all**  the  people  saw  the  glory.  Age,  sex,  or  rank  no  hindrance. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  spectacle,  but 
it  shoiUd  awaken  gratitude  and  veneration  in  every  breast— S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  1— 7.— 5ni«  eighth  day.  There  Is  sacred  mystery  !n  the  numbers  of  Holy 
Scripture  well  worthy  of  attention.    We  have  an  example  before  us. 

L  On  this  DAT  THE  O0K8ECRATI0K8  WERE  COMPLETED.  I.  The  eighth  {$  a  day 
tignalissed  by  sanctity.  (I)  All  children  were,  according  to  the  Law,  in  the  unclean- 
ness  of  theii'  Urth  until  the  eighth  day.  Then  they  received  circumcision,  and  thence- 
forward were  recognized  as  holy,  having  ihe  seal  of  the  covenant  or  purification  of  Gbd 
upon  them  (ch.  xii.  2,  3).  (2)  The  young  of  beasts,  in  like  manner,  were  ceremonially 
unclean  before  their  eighth  day.  They  were  therefore  unfit  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices. 
But  on  the  eighth  day  and  thenceforward  that  unfitness  ceased ;  they  were  accounted 
clean  (ch.  xxii.  27).  (3)  Persons  unclean  through  leprosy,  or  through  any  issue,  or  a 
Nazarite  in  case  of  accidental  defilement  by  the  dead,  all  had  to  abide  seven  days  in 
uncleanness.  The  eighth  day,  in  all  such  cases,  was  memorable  as  that  upon  which 
they  were  accounted  clean  ^ch.  xiv.  8 — 10 ;  xv.  13, 14 ;  Numb.  vl.  9, 10).  (4)  So  here, 
the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  together  with  the  priests,  were 
seven  days  in  the  process  of  purification,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  purity  of  all 
became  established  (comp.  Ezek.  xliii.  26,  27).  2.  TTiese  things  point  to  gospel  times, 
(1)  The  pollutions  of  the  birth  refer  to  original  sin.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  children,  is 
so  obvious  as  to  need  no  comment.  The  reason  of  the  law  of  imcleanness  in  relation  to 
the  young  of  animals  is  that  in  the  Levitical  system  they  were  made  representatives  of 
human  beings.  (2)  The  pollutions  of  adults  would  stand  for  sins  committed  "  after 
^bp  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."    (3)  All  were  ''purged  with  blood,"  the 
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blood  of  circumcision  or  that  of  animal  sacrifices,  which  anticipated  that  precious  blood 
of  Christ  by  which  we  are  redeemed  from  "  all  sin."  3.  But  what  has  tnis  to  do  with 
the  "  eighth  day  "  f  (1)  The  eighth  day  remarkably  characterizes  the  gospel.  Since  in 
the  week  there  are  seven  days,  the  "  eighth  '*  day  and  the  "  first  **  are  obviously  the 
same.  Kow,  it  was  on  the  "  first  day  of  the  week "  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead 
(Matt  xxviii.  1).  On  the  first  day  he  seems  to  have  several  times  appeared  to  hia 
disciples  during  the  forty  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the  earth  after  his  resurrection.  On  the 
first  day  he  ascended  into  heaven,  if  we  take  the  *'  forty  days  "  to  be  clear  days.  The 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  is  calculated  to  have  fallen  upon  the  first  day  of  Uie  week. 
The  early  Christians  kept  the  first  day  sacredly,  as  the  seventh  had  been  by  the  Jews 
(see  Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  This  was  called  "  the  Lord's  day  '*  (Rev.  i.  10),  just 
as  our  Eucharist  is  called  "  the  Lord's  Supper,"  because  he  instituted  it.  (2)  But  why 
should  the  eighth  day  have  been  chosen  thus  to  characterize  the  gospel  ?  lliis  ques* 
tion  may  be  fetter  answered  as  we  proceed  to  notice— 

II.  That  on  this  day  thb  Lobd  was  to  ai»peab.  (Ver.  4.)  1.  JJiis promise  had 
an  immediate  fulfilment.  The  Shechinah  that  had  been  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
most  holy  place,  shined  forth  in  brightness  upon  the  people  ^ver.  23\  2.  It  had  a 
fuller  accomplishment  in  the  gospel.  (1)  Christ  is  the  true  bheckinah  (comp*  Isa.  xl.  5 
with  Matt.  iiL  3 ;  see  also  Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  John  i.  14 ;  ii*  11 ;  xi.  40 ;  xiv.  9 ;  2  Con  iv. 
4 ;  CoL  1.  15 ;  Heb.  i.  3).  (2)  The  Shechinah  also  appeared  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
viz.  in  the  wonders  of  the  memorable  day  of  Pentecost.  3.  The  crowning  manifesta- 
tion is  reserved  to  the  great  day.  (1)  Then  Jesus  will  be  revealed  "  without  sin." 
He  will  not  then  appear  amid  circumstances  of  humiliation,  as  in  his  first  advent.  (2) 
He  will  be  revealed  "  in  all  his  glory.'*  (a)  "  His  own,"  Messiah's,  glory,  {b)  That 
of  "  his  Father,"  as  "  the  God  of  glory."  (c)  "  With  the  glory  of  his  holy  angels,** 
who  attend  the  "  King  of  glory  "  as  his  retinue.  4»  This  will  he  the  glory  of  the  eighth 
day,  (1)  The  six  days  of  the  creation  week  ate  supposed  by  Barnabas  to  represent 
six  chiliads,  or  periods  of  a  thousand  years>  during  which  the  world  is  to  be  in  toil  and 
sorrow.  The  sabbath  at  the  end  of  these  represents  the  thousand  years  of  John  (Rev. 
XX.  6),  distinguished  as  "  the  Millennium.**  The  Rabbi  Elias  and  other  authorities  are 
cited  in  favour  of  this  view ;  and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  course  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  (2)  At  the  close  of  this  age  is  the  final  judgment,  which  introduces  a  still 
more  glorious  state, described  as  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  (see  Rev.  xxi.  and 
xxii.).  This,  then,  is  the  eighth  day.  As  the  Millennium  (Rev»  xx.)is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  so  is  the  superior  blessedness  to  follow  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Christian  (Heb.  iv,  6—9,  margin).  Then  will  everything  in  earth  and  heaven  be 
consecrated. 

HI.  Then  will  thb  value  op  the  Great  Sacrifice  appear.  1.  As  averting  the 
evUs  qf  sin,  (1)  Who,  without  the  purification  of  the  gospel,  can  encounter  the 
brightness  of  that  Epiphany  (Mai.  iii.  2)?  (2)  But  those  who  possess  this  purity 
ne^  have  no  fear  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  outer  darkness"  (Rev.  xxi.  7,  8 ;  xxiL  14,  lb), 
2,  As  procuring  ineffable  bliss,  (1)  The  consecration  of  the  eighth  day  resulted  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  davs  preceding.  So  will  the  purity  of  the  heavenly  state  rise 
out  of  the  tragedies  and  horrors  of  Calvary.  (2)  The  summoning  of  the  sacrifices  on 
the  eighth  day  was,  amongst  other  things,  to  witness  this.  All  were  summoned,  viz. 
sin,  burnt,  peace,  and  bread  offerings.  In  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  we  have  all 
that  was  foreshadowed  by  Levitical  oblations  of  every  kind.  (3)  The  song  of  Moses 
and  of  the  Lamb  will  swell  the  rapture  of  heaven.— -J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8—24.— -4aron'«  first  priestly  services.  Moses  officiated  as  the  priest  of  the 
Lord  until  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  was  completed.  Now  they  enter 
upon  their  functions,  and  the  verses  recited  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  their  first 
services.    In  reviewing  these  we  notice — 

L  The  offerings.  1.  Aaron's  offering  for  himself,  (1)  The  Jews  say  this  was 
intended  to  make  atonement  for  his  sin  in  connection  with  the  golden  calf.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  so ;  for  we  have  no  record  elsewhere  of  any  formal  atonement  for 
that  offence.  Aaron,  doubtless,  had  many  offences  to  atone  for.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
is  not  only  for  sms,  but  also  for  sin.  (2)  Aaron's  own  hands  slow  this  victim.  What 
B  graphic  confession  of  sin  was  this !    What  an  ime<^uivocal  acknowledgment;  of  his 
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deserving  to  die!  Our  confession  of  sin  before  Qod  sbonld  be  witb  deep  conviction  and 
reality.  (3)  He  put  the  blood  upon  the  boras  of  the  altar.  These  were  fronting  the 
vail,  behind  which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  putting 
of  the  blood  with  the  finger  before  the  face  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  pointing  it  out  to 
him,  calling  his  attention  to  it.  So  should  the  faith  of  the  sinner  point  out  to  God's 
mercy  the  blood  of  the  cross  which  satisfies  his  justice.  (4)  Aaron's  sons  served  with 
him  at  the  altar.  TTiey  brought  the  blood  to  have  it  sprinkled.  This  was  the  con- 
fession of  their  part  in  the  guilt  of  their  father.  Guilt  is  hereditary  and  relatively 
distributive  (see  Numb.  xvi.  32, 33 ;  Josh.  vii.  24,  25).  It  was  also  an  expression  of 
their  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  common  Redeemer.  (5)  This  offering  of  Aaron  for  his 
own  sin  before  he  could  offer  for  the  people  suggests  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  priesthood  of  the  gospel  (see  Heb.  v.  3 ; 
vii.  26 — 28 ;  ix.  7 — 14).  2.  The  offerings  for  the  people.  (1)  Aaron  himself  slew  also 
these  victims  (vers.  15,  16).  This  h^  did  as  the  representative  of  the  people. 
Individuals  were  directed  to  slay  their  own  victims  (comp,  ch.  i.  5, 11 ;  iii.  4,  8, 13). 
But  these  were  for  the  congregation.  (2)  The  sons  of  Aaron  helped  him  here  also. 
They  "  presented  unto  him  3ie  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about." 
They  also  brought  the  fat  of  the  inwards  to  him  (vers.  18 — 20).  This  was  suggestive 
of  the  nature  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  which  was  destined  to  pass  from  hand  to  band. 
The  comparison  here  is  favourable  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  wnich  is  "  unchangeable  *' 
(Heb.  vii.  23—25).  (3)  The  breast  and  shoulder  were  waved  and  heaved,  and  after- 
wards came  to  the  lot  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Here  we  are  taught  that  it  is  God's  order 
that  **  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel "  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14 ; 
Matt.  X.  10). 

IL  The  BLESSiKO.  1,  The  hlessing  from  the  altar  (yer,  22),  (1)  As  Aaron,  standing 
upon  the  altar,  pronounced  his  first  blessing  upon  the  people,  this  shows  the  Source  from 
wnence  all  blessing  springs.  Even  in  heaven,  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  altar  of  Calvary 
will  be  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  redeemed  (Rev.  v.  9-^14).  (2)  In  blessing,  Aaron 
acted  as  the  type  of  Christ,  who,  while  he  moved  about  upon  tma  earth,  wmch  was 
the  altar  of  his  sacrifice,  dispensed  blessings  in  a  thousand  forms.  Witness  (a)  the 
beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (h)  The  miracles  of  beneficence,  (c)  His 
official  benedictions.  (3)  As  Aaron,  standing  upon  the  altar,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
blessed  the  people,  and  then  went  into  the  holy  place,  so  Jesus,  standing  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  aft«r  lifting  up  his  hands  and  blessing  his  disciples,  ascended  into  the  holy 
place  of  the  heavens  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51).  2.  The  olessing  from  the  holy  place, 
(1)  Coming  forth  from  the  holy  place,  Aaron  again  blessed  the  people.  The  words  of 
the  benediction  are  given  in  Numb.  vi.  23 — 27.  Between  these  and  those  of  the 
apostolic  benediction,  which  sets  forth  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  there  is  remarkable 
correspondence  (see  2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  (2)  In  response  to  this  second  benediction,  **  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people.''  We  are  here  reminded  how  Jesus, 
before  ascending  into  heaven,  encouraged  his  disciples  "  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  and  how,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,"  that  promise  was  verified.  (3)  *'  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before 
the  Lord,"  etc.  (ver.  24).  This  was  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  baptism,  like 
fire,  searches  into  substances,  while  water  can  only  wash  the  sur£eu)es  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 
So  in  the  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  tongues  of  fiiune  sat  on  tne  disciples  (Acts 
ii.  3).  (4)  The  consuming  of  the  fat  of  the  inwards  on  the  altar  by  the  sacred  fire 
foreshowed  how  the  body  of  oxa  sins  is  destroyed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who, 
"  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God  "  (Heb.  ix.  14).  It 
also  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  will  be  treated  who  persist  in  their 
rebellion  against  God  fPs.  xxxvii.  20).  Those  whose  sins  are  not  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  love  will  themselves  be  consumed  in  the  fires  of  wrath.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  l-^.^Appearing  together  before  Qod,  It  is  trae  that  we  are  always  "in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  "  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us."  "  He  compasses  our  path 
and  our  lying  down :  he  besets  us  behind  and  before."  There  is  no  man  who  at  any 
moment  may  not  use  the  prophet's  words,  "  The  Lord,  hrfore  whom  I  stand,"  But  it 
is  also  true  that  God  would  have  us  place  ourselves  consciously  and  in  company  before 
him ;  that  we  should  gather  together  at  his  house  and  worship  in  "his  holy  temple." 
We  gain  thoughts  on  this  subject  from  our  text,  viz. — 
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L  GoD*8  CALL  TO  HIS  OWN  PBBSENCEf.  (Vcrs.  5, 6.)  It  was  at  the  Lord's  own  command 
that ''  all  the  congregation  drew  near  and  stood  before "  him.  The  entire  scene  was 
due  to  explicit  Divine  direction.  It  is  God  himself  who  calls  us  to  his  presence.  We 
may  venture  to  ask  why  he  does  so,  and  to  answer  by  suggesting :  1.  That  it  is  a  part 
of  his  Divine  satisfaction  in  us  to  receive  our  united  homage  and  thanksgiving ;  and  2. 
That  he  knows  that  public  worship  is  best  suited  to  impress  our  minds  and  strengthen 
our  souls  in  heavenly  wisdom.  But  we  are  certain  that  it  is  his  vnll,  for  whatever 
reasons.  **  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,"  etc.  (Heb.  z.  25 ;  see 
Acts  ii.  42).  The  presentation  of  ourselves  before  God  should  be  measured  thus :  (1) 
multiplied  by  (a)  our  sense  of  God*s  pleasure  with  our  worship;  (6)  our  need  of 
spiritual  refreshment  and  elevation ;  (c)  usefulness  to  others  by  way  of  encouragement 
in  piety.    (2)  Limited  by  home  duties  and  the  other  claims  of  our  outer  life. 

II.  The  human  instbument  in  this  baobed  summons.  ^Vers.  1, 3.)  Here  we  have 
a  double  human  instrumentality :  Moses  called  Aaron,  etc.  ( ver.  1),  and  Aaron  was  in- 
structed to  take  on  himself  the  duty  of  summoning  the  children  of  Israel  to  bring  their 
sacrifices  before  the  Lord  (ver.  3).  Crod  continually  speaks  to  us  through  man.  Some 
men  are  his  spokesmen  in  an  especial  sense  and  in  a  large  degree ;  all  of  us  are  to  bo 
listeners  to  those  who  speak  in  his  name.  Those  who  speak  for  him  are  to  be  faithful 
and  earnest  in  summoning  his  people  to  **  stand  before  the  Lord."  Does  the  prophet 
ask,  "  What  shall  I  cry  ?  "  Surely,  one  answer  of  the  heavenly  voice  is, "  0  come,  let 
us  worship  and  bow  down:  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker"  (Isa.  xL  6; 
Ps.  xcv.  6;  see  Ps.  c.  2,  3,  4). 

IIL  The  sfibit  in  which  we  should  besponb.  We  should  come  before  the  Lord : 
1.  In  a  spirit  of  humility,  Aaron  himself  was  to  take  a  sin  offering  (ver.  2),  and  this 
after  all  the'  sacrifices  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  people  also  were  to 
present  a  sin  offering  (ver.  3).  Though  we  may  be  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  Gk)d, 
we  have  need  of  the  spirit  of  penitence  at  all  times,  and,  when  we  draw  near  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  should  ask  that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  may  cover  our 
offences  and  shortcomings.  2.  In  a  spirit  of  consecration,  Aaron  was  to  take  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering  (ver.  2) ;  the  people  a  calf  and  a  lamb  for  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice 
(ver.  3).  They  were — as  we  are — to  be  ready  to  consecrate  themselves  unto  the  Lord, 
to  offer  themselves  in  spiritual  sacrifice  on  his  altar.  We  are  to  go  up  to  God's  house 
ready  to  renew  our  vows  unto  him.  3.  In  a  spirit  oi  gratitude  andjoyi^  The  children 
pf  Israel  were  not  to  omit  the  meat  offering  or  the  peace  offering  (ver.  4).  We  are  to 
take  with  us  before  God  a  heart  full  of  thanksgiving  for  his  Iwunty ;  also  of  social, 
sacred  joy.  We  are  to  rejoice  together  before  him.  4.  In  a  spirit  of  devout  expectation. 
The  Hebrew  worshippers  were  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah :  "  To-day  the 
Lord  will  appear  unto  you  "  (ver.  4).  We,  too,  are  to  expect  that  God  will  be  with  us ; 
that  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  us  when  we  draw  nigh  unto  him  (Jas.  iv.  8);  that  Christ 
our  Lord  will  **  manifest  himself  unto  us/'  will "  come  unto  us,  and  make  iSa  abode  with 
OS  "  (John  xiv.  21— 23).— 0. 

Ver.  T. — Sacrifice  for  sin.  We  may  look  first  at  our  subject  simply  as  an  Incident 
in  human  history,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  place  in  the  inspired  record, 
llien  we  have — 

1.  A  bepbesentativb  scene  IK  the  msTOBT  OF  MAN.  The  most  eminent  d^lian  in 
the  nation  says  to  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic,  "  Go  unto  the  altar,  and  offer  thy  sin 
offering,  ,  «  ,  and  make  an  atonement  for  thyself,  and  for  thy  people."  Under  every 
sky,  in  every  age,  we  have  the  sad,  solemn  facts  of  which  these  words  are  the  ex- 

Eression.  1.  Man  conscious  of  sin,  saying,  "  I  ought "  and  '*  I  ought  not,"  knowing  in 
is  heart  that  he  has  done  that  which  should  have  been  left  undone,  and  has  omitted 
to  do  that  which  he  should  have  done ;  with  the  language  of  conscious  guilt  upon  his 
lips.  2.  Man  seeking  reconciliation  with  an  offended  God,  feeling  and  owning  that,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  and  even  above  all  other  considerations,  he  must  seek  and  find 
a  way  by  which  God,  by  which  the  Supreme  Power,  may  be  conciliated.  3.  Man 
seeking  restoration  by  sacrifice;  practically  acknowledging  that  death  is  due  to  sin, 
dramatically  appealing  to  the  of&nded  Power  to  accept  the  life  of  the  slain  animal 
instead  of  his  own ;  **  making  atonement "  for  sin«  11) e  priest  at  the  altar  is  a  picture 
which  all  nations  have  presented — a  picture  of  humanity  conscious  of  its  guilt  seeking 
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mercy  and  restoration,  hoping  to  attain  it  by  a  anbetitutionary  sacrifice.  The  Want  is 
deep  and  wide;  how  shall  it  be  met?  It  was  met,  in-  the  first  instance^  by  the  ritu^ 
under  the  Law,  by— 

II.  (Job's  temporabt  pBOVisioir.  **  The  Lord  commanded  "  Moses  to  Sfty  to  Aaron, 
"  Go  unto  the  altar,**  etc.  This  act  of  religious  service  was  done  by  Divine  direction. 
Elsewhere  men  were  blindly  groping  after  him,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  of 
approach  and  reconciliation.  Here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  was  a  people,  the  nucleus 
of  a  nation,  which  "  knew  what  it  worshipped "  (John  iv.  22),  which  Was  taught  of 
God  himself.  ITie  Hebrew  nation  had  been  divinely  instructed,  and  by  its  sacrifices 
declared :  1.  That  God  had  included  all  under  sin,  both  priest  and  people,  "for  thyself 
and  for  the  people."  2.  That  sin  was  deserving  of  death.  3.  That  a  sin  offering  would 
be  accepted  by  the  merciful  and  righteous  One.  4.  That  only  a  separated  and  holy  man 
might  approach  the  altar  in  sacrifice.  6.  Thzi  the  sin  Ofiering,  having  been  presented 
and  accepted,  by  the  Holy  One,  all  who  would  might,  in  sacred  symbolism  (the  burnt 
offering),  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  a  gracious  God.  But  we  must  look 
further  to— 

III.  The  DrviNB  intention  which  lay  behind.  "This  commandment  of  the 
Lord  "  was  not  final.  It  was  adequate  for  the  purpose.  It  was  good  for  a  time,  for  a 
dispensation;  but  it  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  Uie  race.  Nor  did  it  realize  "the 
eternal  purpose  which  he  purix)sed  "  (Eph,  iii.  11),  nor  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  grace.  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  aUd  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins  **  (Heb.  x.  4).  God  would  manifest  his  power  and  love  in  a  far  mightier 
way  than  this.  1.  The  altar  should  give  place  to  the  cross.  2.  The  victim  from  the 
herd  and  flock  to  the  Lamb  of  God  himself.  3.  The  fallible,  changing  priesthood  to 
the  holy,  ever-living  Saviour.  4.  The  many  offerings  continually  repeated  to  the  ^one 
Sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever  "  (Heb.  x.  12). 

1.  With  the  pa°:an  and  the  Jew,  we  share  the  common  human  consciousness  of  sin 
and  need.  2.  With  the  Jew,  in  distinction  from  the  pagan,  we  have  a  divinely  sanc- 
tioned method  of  approach  and  reconciliation.  3.  With  immeasurable  advantage  over 
Jew  and  pagan,  we  all  have  access  at  all  times  through  the  one  Mediator,  and  can  plead 
St  every  hour  the  one  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  for  sin.  How  great  and  high  the  privilege  1 
How  serious  and  solemn  the  responsibility  I — C. 

Vers.  8 — 21.—  TTie  priest  at  the  altar,  Aaron  now  enters  on  the  great  and  high  Work 
to  which  he  is  appointed — that  of  God*s  chosen  high  priest.  Ho  "  went  unto  the  altar.** 
As  we  follow  him  in  that  first  official  act  Tver.  8)  and  see  him,  with  the  help  of  his 
Sons  (ver.  9),  slaying  the  calf  or  the  goat  (vers.  8, 15),  putting  the  blood  on  the  honid, 
or  pouring  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  (ver.  9),  we  are  reminded  of  fundamental  truth 
^^hich  does  not  belong  to  one  dispensation  or  One  race^  but  to  man  everywhere  and 
always. 

I.  'i'HE  SAD  ASSUMPTION — UNTVEBSAL  ouiLT.  Some  truths  are  rather  assumed  than 
enunciated  in  Scripture :  this  is  one.  Not  that  it  is  not  stated  (Rom.  iii.  9,  23 ;  Gal. 
iii.  22,  etc.).  But  it  is  more  often  taken  for  granted.  Thus  in  this  scene.  Aaron  and 
his  sons  present  sin  offerings  for  themselves.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  not  only 
'* sinners  of  the  Gentiles**  needing  mercy,  but  that  the  ''holy  nation**  itself,  the 
priestly  family  itself,  nay,  the  high  priest  himself,  is  numbered  among  the  SinfuL 
'iliid  accords  with  our  experience.  1.  A  large  prox)ortion  of  men  are  notoriously, 
presumptuously  guilty ;  their  lives  proclaim  aloud  that  they  are  transgressors  against 
God.  2.  Of  the  rest,  a  very  large  proportion  are  cor{fe$sedly  guilty ;  they  allow  freely 
that  they  have  sinned  by  omission  and  commission.  3.  The  rest  are  evidently  tnistaken 
concerning  themselves.  If  not  apparent  to  human  eye,  it  is  obvious  to  the  Divine  that 
their  lives  are  faulty  and  their  souls  stained.  There  is  not  one  exception  in  the  whole 
ramp,  in  the  entire  congregation,  in  the  nation,  In  the  race.  AU  have  sinued,  and  Ueed 
Atonement. 

II.  The  first  deep  need  of  the  soul — ^Divine  mebct.  The  first  sacrifice  presented 
by  Aaron  for  himself  was  '*  the  calf  of  the  sin  offering  "  (ver.  8) ;  the  first  for  the 
people  was  "  the  goat  which  was  the  sin  offering  **  (ver.  15).  Man  can  do  nothing  in 
God*s  service  till  he  is  pardoned  and  accepted.  "  Forgiveness  of  sins  **  is  the  first  great 
need  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  the  first  great  gift  of  the  gospel  (Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  ii.  38 ; 
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xxvi.  18,  ete.)»  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  God,  that  he  may  be  feared  "  (Ps.  cxxx.  4). 
There  would  be  no  "  fear,"  no  reverence,  no  worship,  no  service  of  the  Holy  One,  if  for- 
giveness of  sin  were  not  attainable  at  once.  That  is  the  starting-poiut  and  condition 
of  human  devotion. 

IIL  'i'HB  ATTENDANT  SPIRITUAL  STEP — 8BLF-8URRENDEB.  When  Aaron  had  presented 
ihe  sin  offerinz  for  himself,  he  had  not  concluded  his  oblation ;  "  he  slew  the  burnt 
offering"  also  (ver.  12).  So  with  "the  people's  offering"  (vers.  16, 16).  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  second  sacrifice  was  that  the  worshipper  consecrated  himself  on  the  altar 
(to  the  service)  of  Jehovah.  A  perfect  picture  of  sacred  and  abiding  truth.  We  cannot 
go  in  humility  and  penitence,  seeking  mercy  through  Christ  Jesus,  without  offering 
ourselves  to  him  who  has  bought  us  with  the  price  of  his  own  blood.  The  soul  longing 
for  reconciliation  with  Ghxl  offers  itself  freely  in  holy  service  unto  him,  lays  itself  on  his 
altar,  a  ''whole  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord."  A  living  faith  in  Christ  implies  the 
eager  taking  of  everything  from  him,  and  the  cheerful  giving  of  everything  to  him. 

IV.  The  certain  issue — ^a  blessed  spiritual  estate.  A  "meat  offering**  and 
"  peace  offerings  "  (vers.  17,  18)  came  after  the  other  two.  Sin  foro^ven,  self  surrendered, 
— then  comes  a  sense  of  reconciliation,  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Gk)d's  kindness,  a  holy 
joy  in  him  (Rom.  v.  1, 11).  The  assurance  in  the  heart  of  Divine  forgiveness,  and  the 
consequent  surpassing  peace  and  elevated  joy,  may  not  immediately  follow.  In  the 
Divine  life,  the  peace  offering  does  not  always  come  directly  after  the  burnt  offering. 
But  it  will  come ;  it  does  come ;  and  then,  "  oh,  the  blessedness  of  the  man  whose  trans- 
p-ession  is  forgiven  1  **  etc.  (literal  translation,  Ps.  zxziL  1)*  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  " 
(MatU  vii.  7).— 0* 

Ver.  22. — Edy  invoccUion.  This  was  an  imposing  act  of  piety,  one  which  oor 
imagination  easily  presents  to  our  mind^*,  and  which  affects  us  as  profoundly  Interesting, 
l^e  high  priest,  after  solemnly  and  with  holy  awe  offerins:  the  sacrifices  of  himself  and 
the  people,  comes  forth  from  the  Divine  presence,  and  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
utters,  amid  intense  silence,  the  sacred  words,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,"  etc. 
(Numb.  vi.  23 — 26).  It  was  a  scene  fitted  to  subdue  and  sanctify  the  heart.  It  was 
also  a  heauiiful  act  of  piety.  There  is  an  admirable  conformity  to  what  is  fitting  and 
excellent  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  man  who  had  gone  with  the  people*8  burden 
of  sin  into  the  presence  of  Gk)d,  and  who  had  there  sought  and  found  for  the  people  the 
Divine  mercy,  should,  as  he  came  from  the  holy  place,  bring  to  the  people  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High.    It  was  also  an  instinctive  act  of  piety.    It  teaches  us^ 

L  That  he  who  would  bless  his  race  must  first  be  right  with  God.  Aaron 
could  not  have  ventured  on  the  holy  invocation,  if  he  himself  had  not  been  in  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour.  We  must  not  expect  to  render  any  sub- 
stantial religious  service  to  our  generation,  if  we  have  not  ourselves  returned  unto  our 
Father,  and  been  reconciled  unto  him  through  Christ.  Without  all  contradiction,  the 
less  b  blessed  of  the  better,  and  "  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  "  any  one  who  stands  without. 

IL  That  the  nearer  a  man  is  to  God  the  more  effectual  is  his  holt  invoca- 
tion. It  was  directly  after  offering  sacrifice,  and  in  close  connection  with  that  act. 
immediately  after  standing  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  that  Aaron  "  lifted  up  his  hand  and 
blessed  the  people."  It  is  not  the  official  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ — all  we  are  brethren 
— but  it  is  tne  man  who  "walks  with  Gk>d/'  who  "stands  before  God"  continually, 
who  "  abides  in  Christ,"  who  is  "  beloved  of  the  Lord,*' — it  is  he  whose  word  of  holy, 
earnest  invocation  will  most  avail  to  bless. 

m.  That  there  are  many  unknown  benefactors  of  cur  race  who  brino  down 
THE  blessing  OF  GoD  UPON  US.  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  ttiis  world 
dieams  of" — by  interceding  prayer,  by  the  earnest,  believing  invocation  of  the  holy. 
Who  shall  say  what  essential  service  some  have  rendered  who  have  quietly  and  secretly 
brought  down  the  blessing  from  on  high  ?  Perhaps  the  uplifting  of^  holy  hands  in  the 
silent  chamber  may  have  done  more  to  end  the  great  campaign  which  is  lasting  through 
the  centuries,  than  some  notable  and  noisy  lives  men  talk  much  of. 

IV.  That  those  who  have  intercedinq  kindred  should  realize  their  special 
resfoksibilitt.  Thiy  are  the  subjects  not  only  of  direct  human  influence,  but  of  those 
Divine  induences  which  are  thus  drawn  down  from  above< 
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V.  That  Chbibt  alone  can  confer  the  peace  we  need.  "  The  Lord  .  .  .  give 
thee  peace,''  uttered  the  Hebrew  priest  (Numb.  vL  26).  **  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"  said  the  Lord  from  heaven  (John  xlv.  27).  Aaron's  was  a 
numan  invocation ;  Christ's  was  a  Divine  bestowed.  Aaron  might  hopefully  invoke ; 
Christ  positively  confers.  '*  In  him  is  life,"  and  all  that  makes  life  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Qod ;  it  is  in  his  right  hand  to  bestow  fulness  of  life  on  us.  Let  us  be  attracted 
to  him,  be  attached  to  his  service,  abide-  in  him,  walk  with  him,  and  he  will  **  lay  hi$ 
hand  upon  us,"  and  bless  us  with  all  thoae  heavenly  blessings  which  reside  in  him  and 
are  in  his  power  to  impart.— O. 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  manifested  presence.  The  fulfilment  of  the  IMvine  promise  (ver.  6) 
by  the  manifested  presence  of  Jehovah  suggests — 

L  Its  oonbistenct  with  othee  Divine  manifestations.  God  so  revealed  his 
presence  when  he  did  visibly  appear  to  man,  that  there  should  be  no  delusion  in  the 
matter.  None  could,  none  did,  mistake  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  for  the  Lord  himself 
(Ezod.  iii.  2  ;  xxiv.  16, 17 ;  zxxiiL  9 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  38 ;  Isa.  vi.  1). 

IL  Its  thbeefold  stonificanoe.  It  plainly  intimated :  1.  God's  presence  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  2.  His  acceptance  of  their  sacrifice  and  his  pleasure  in  his 
people.  3.  His  approval  of  the  Aaronic  appointment,  and  of  the  way  in  which  his 
service  had  been  conducted.  This  emphaticaJly,  for  the  time  chosen  was  the  first  day 
on  which  the  high  priest  had  served  at  his  altar. 

III.  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  When  "  all  the  people 
saw,"  they  were  incited  to  (1)  rapturous  delight :  **  they  shouted ; "  and  (2)  reverential 
prostration :  they  '*  fell  on  their  fiices."  At  such  a  vision  reverence  and  joy  mingled 
within  them,  and  stirred  their  souls  to  intense  spiritual  emotion.  A  visible  appearance, 
acting  strongly  on  the  soul  through  the  senses,  produces  an  immediate  and  powerful 
present  efibct.  How  deep  it  will  descend,  and  how  long  it  will  last,  depends  on  the 
sincerity,  spirituality,  fulness  of  the  meditation,  prayer,  resolution,  which  follows  the 
awe-inspiring  spectacle.  Far  more  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the  next  hour 
(day)  b  spent,  than  on  the  excitements  of  the  moment. 

lY.  Its  Christian  countebpart.  There  is  in  the  Christian  dispensation :  1.  The 
temporaiT  miraculous  element  Here  we  have,  as  the  counterpart,  the  **  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire  "  (Acts  ii.  3).  2.  That  that  which  is  more  important  is  the  permanent 
supernatural  element  Here  we  have  the  Divine  illumination,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Not  the  "glory  of  the  Lord  "  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  grace  of  God  appre- 
hended by  the  understanding  mind;  not  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  inward 
influence  and  indwelling ;  not  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  outside  the  tabernacle, 
but  the  very  Spirit  of  the  living  Gkxl  within  the  temple  of  the  human  body  (1  Cor.  iiL  16 ; 
vL  19).  When  we  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  "  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord," 
to  '*  see  his  slory  •  «  .  in  the  sanctuary  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  and  Ixiii),  we  go  up  to  behold  no 
visible  grandeurs,  but  to  do  that  which  is  better  fiar  for  all  spiritual  well-being :  (1)  to 
realize  his  nearness  to  us ;  (2)  to  leam'and  welcome  his  truth ;  (3)  to  pour  out  our  hearts 
before  him  in  adoration,  praise,  and  prayer ;  (4)  to  open  our  souls  to  reoeiye  his  in- 
dwelling, sanctifying  Spirit— </• 

Vers.  1 — ^24. — Subject  .*  God's  glory  manifested  in  the  blessedness  of  his  people.  The 
priests  enter  upon  their  office,  ofier  sacrifices  for  themselves  and  the  people,  and  receive 
tokens  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  blessing.  **  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  towards 
the  people,"  etc  (vers.  22 — ^24).  The  main  fietcts  described  are :  1.  The  joint  blessing  of 
the  mediator  of  the  Law  and  the  high  priest  on  the  people,  the  solemn  conclusion  of 
the  consecration  and  inauguration.    2.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appearing  unto  all  the 

nle.    3.  The  fire  from  before  the  Lord  consuming  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat 
"he  whole  people  beholding  the  sign,  accepting  it  as  from  God,  and  rejoicing  in  it 
with  adoring  homage. 

L  Man  blessed  in  God.  1,  Bdigion  as  revealed  and  set  forth  in  the  mediation  of 
law  and  sacrifice,  the  only  true  element  offettowthip  between  the  creature  and  Creator. 
Natural  religion  a  spurious  substitute  and  insufficient  Moses  and  Aaron  both  typical 
of  him  in  whom  Gkd  invites  us  to  receive  the  fulness  of  grace.  2.  The  blessings  pro» 
nounced  and  published.    In  the  promises  of  Scripture,  in  the  history  of  redemption,  in 
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the  individoal  experieDce  of  believers.  Godliness  hath  the  promise  of  both  worlds  in 
the  best  sense.    Old  and  new  covenants  really  one. 

n.  Divine  glory  manifested  in  response  to  man's  faithfulness.  1.  Look  for  it 
especially  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary.  After  great  confession  and  imiversal  seek- 
ing of  God's  favour.  An  outpoured  grace  in  revived  religion,  in  manifest  success  in 
spiritual  service,  in  the  fellowship  of  priests  and  people  with  one  another,  in  the  provi- 
dential signs  of  Divine  interposition  for  the  Church's  extension.  2.  Unto  all  the  people, 
'llie  blessing  of  religion  is  for  the  multitude,  for  the  nation,  for  the  world.  Yet  those 
who  would  see  the  glory  must  come  around  the  centre  of  its  manifestation  in  the  holy 
place.  We  can  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  creation,  in  providence,  in  the  written  Word, 
only  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  and  recognize  the  true  order  of  the  Divine  kingdom, 
which  places  the  throne  of  righteousness,  the  mercy-seat,  in  llie  midst,  and  makes  the 
glory  to  radiate  from  that, 

III.  Religious  joy  and  peaisb  stirred  up  by  signs  of  grace,  1,  Heartfelt  and  out- 
spoken. 2.  Uniting  all  in  common  exaltation.  3.  Deeply  humble  and  adoring.  4.  Not 
dependent  on  external  miracle,  but  finding  occasion  in  every  proof  of  fire  from  heaven,  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world. — li. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Tub  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the 
SONS  of  Aabon  (vers.  1—7).  The  first  day 
of  Aaron's  ministry  had  not  yet  closed.  He 
had  ofieied  the  sacrifices,  and  had  entered 
into  the  holy  place  with  Moses,  and  had 
returned  to  the  oourt  of  the  tabernacle, 
where  the  people  had  been  standing  in  mute 
expectation,  and  God  had  shown  his  ap- 
proval and  his  confirmation  of  him  in  his 
priestly  acts  by  oonsuming  the  sacrifices,  as 
they  lay  on  the  altar,  with  a  miraculous  fire 
emblematic  of  himself,  when  a  rash  act  on 
the  part  of  his  two  eldest  children  changed 
the  day  from  one  of  rejoicing  to  one  of 
monming.  It  would  seem  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  being  already  in  a  state  of  exaltation 
from  the  events  of  the  day,  in  which  they 
had  talcen  so  prominent  a  part,  felt  bound, 
when  the  fire  came  forth  from  God,  and  the 
people  shouted  and  fell  on  their  faces,  to 
lake  some  step  whereby  to  acknowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  people  the  graoiousness 
displayed  so  visibly  by  the  Lord.  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  been  parted  from  them  when 
they  went  into  the  tabernacle,  and  were 
now  facing  the  congregation,  the  ministers 
rather  of  God  to  man  than  of  man  to  God, 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu  appear  to  have  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  Without  waiUng  for  instruc- 
tions, they  rose  from  their  prostration,  and, 
preparing  to  make  a  return  to  God  for  his 
gift  of  fire  by  the  offering  of  incense  sym- 


bolical of  prayer,  they  lit  their  censers 
from  one  of  the  fires  which  had  been  made 
for  boiling  the  sacrificial  fiesh,  and,  putting 
incense  upon  them,  started  forward,  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  burning  incense 
to  the  golden  altar  of  prayer  in  the  holy 
place.  They  reached  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, whero  Moses  and  Aaron  were  stand- 
ing, when  they  were  met  by  a  blast  of  the 
some  fire  which  had  already  swept  to  the 
brazen  altar,  and  they  fell  dead.  They  r 
had  acted  presumptuously.  They  had  not,  ' 
like  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  waited  for  the 
Divine  command,  but,  in  their  haste,  they 
had  irreverently  broken  the  custom,  which 
rested  upon  a  Divine  command,  of  taking 
the  fire  for  the  altar  of  incense  from  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  alone.  The  fact 
that  this  offence  was  the  transgression  of 
a  positive  rather  than  of  a  moral  precept, 
would  have  made  the  lesson  the  more 
complete  and  emphatic.  They— the  newly 
ordained  priests— had,  with  whatever  good 
intentions,  done  what  God  had  not  com- 
manded, and  in  doing  it  had  done  what  he 
had  forbidden.  Like  Uzzah  afterwards 
(2  Sam.  vi  7),  they  died  for  it,  that  others 
might  fear  to  do  the  same,  ^ill-worship 
(CoL  ii23)  received  thereby  an  emphatic 
condemnation,  and  priests  and  people  were 
taught,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  ^'to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice*' 
(1  Sam.  XV.  22). 

Ver.  1.— Nadab  and  Ahibu  are  said  to 
have  each  taken  his  oenser.    This  is  the 
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firit  time  that  the  word  used  in  the  original 
is  trandated  **  censer."  It  means  any 
yeflsel  or  pan  that  will  hold  embers  or 
tinder  (see  Ezod.  xxv.  88;  xxvii.  8,  28; 
xxYili.  8).  They  pt  Are  therein,  and  pnt 
inoMue  tiktreoB.  No  doubt  they  nsed  the 
incense  ord«:ed  in  Exod.  xxx.  84.  They 
are  not  found  fault  with  for  the  incense, 
but  for  the  fire  that  they  used.  They 
oifered  ttraage  Are,  that  is,  fire  oot  takea 
fh)m  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  tl:cy 
'might  have  feared  to  approach  after  the 
miracle  that  had  occurred.  In  oh.  xvi.  12 
it  is  ordered  that,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  incense  fire  bhould  be  taken  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the 
rule  on  all  occasions,  though  the  law  has 
not  been  recorded. 

Yer.  2.— And  there  went  out  fire  firom  the 
Lord,  and  deTonred.  These  are  the  exact 
words  used  in  eh.  iz.  24  of  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  The  fire  was  the  same ; 
its  source  was  the  same ;  its  effect  was  the 
same,  and  yet  how  different  1  Thej  died 
before  the  Lord;  that  is,  they  were  struck 
dead  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  8.— This  ia  that  the  Lord  spake  (see 
Ezod.  ziz.  22;  zzviii.  41;  zxiz.  44;  ch. 
TiiL  88).  God  will  be  sanetified  either  by 
the  obedience  or  by  the  punishment  of  those 
that  oome  nigh  him,  that  is,  his  priests.  If 
they  have  greater  privileges,  they  have 
greater  perils  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  21).  Aaron  held 
his  peace— in  submission  (see  Ps.  xzxix.  9 ; 
Job  i.  22),  acknowledging  that  Moses  had 
justified  the  act  of  God  in  executing  so 
terrible  a  judgment. 

Yer.  4. — ^VBiel  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Amram  (see  Exod.  vi.  18—22).  His 
sons,  Mishael  and  Elsaphan,  were  therefore 
second  cousins  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who 
are  here  called  their  brethren.  (Cf.  the  use 
of  the  term  **  brothers  of  the  Lord,"  apnlitti 

?robably  to  his  first  oousins  in  the  New 
'estament) 


Yer.  5.— They  went  near,  and  oarried  them 
in  their  ooats  out  of  the  oamp.  Their  coaU 
were  the  tunics  which  they  had  put  on  as 
their  priestly  attire  (ch.  viii.  13).  Tho 
lightning  fiash  which  had  strudc  them 
down  had  not  injured  their  clothes.  As 
Mishael  and  Elzapban  became  ceremonially 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  corpses,  and  as 
the  Passover  was  now  at  hand,  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  was  in  reference  to  their 
case  that  the  concession  was  made,  that 
those  defiled  by  a  dead  body  might  keep 
the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
second  instead  of  the  first  month  (Numb, 
ix.  6—11).  The  defilement  caused  by  death 
ceased  when  Chribt  had  diet!. 

Yer.  6.— Unoover  not  your  heads.  They 
are  to  abstain  from  all  the  oonventionid 
signs  of  mourning,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment The  whole  house  of  Israel,  that  is, 
the  people  in  general,  might  mourn  the 
death  of  their  priests,  but  the  high  priest 
and  his  remaining  sons  must  prove  their 
submission  to  the  Divine  chastuement  by 
crushing  their  individual  feelings  of  sorrow. 
A  murmur  on  their  part  would  have  brought 
God's  wrath  on  tnemselves  and  on  the 
whole  congregation,  which  they  represented 
(ch.  iv.  8).  Vneover  not  your  heads  may  be 
otherwise  translated,  Let  not  your  hair  fdU 
dUheveUed  (see  ch.  xxi.  10). 

Yer.  7.— The  priests  are  not  to  be  taken 
away  from  their  duties  at  the  door  of  the 
tabcomaele,  that  is,  the  court  in  front  of  the 
tabernacle,  even  for  the  sake  of  burying 
their  dead.  They  had  now  been  in  tho 
court  for  eight  days  continuously,  and  they 
had  to  remain  there  until,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  public  function,  they  had  eaten  the 
sacrificial  meaL  Cf.  Matt.  viiL  21,  22, 
^  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father.  But  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Follow 
me."   God's  service  oomes  before  all  things. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers.  1,  2. — The  itn/ulnest  of  man  man  thefuU  effect  of  (he  good  purposes  of  Ood 
on  the  very  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

L  The  sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  PresumpUon.  They  chose  their  own  method 
of  returning  thanks  and  giving  praise  to  God,  a  method  unsanctioned  by  Crod's  com- 
mand, unautliorized  by  their  official  superiors, 

II.  Theib  punishment.  Death.  We  might  have  thought  that  a  lesser  penalty 
would  have  sufficed  for  such  a  sin,  if  wc  had  not  had  their  example  before  us. 

IIL  Its  lessons.  1.  The  necessity  of  obedience  to  positive  precepts  as  well  as  moral 
commands.  Moral  commands,  which  rest  for  their  basis  on  some  reason  which  we  can 
apprehend,  being  in  their  nature  of  far  greater  importance  than  positive  precepts, 
which  are  binding  simply  because  they  have  been  ordered,  we  are  tempted  to  under- 
value the  latter.  We  say,  "  I  know  God's  purpose,  and  will  carry  it  out ;  it  is  slavish  to 
be  bound  by  the  letter.  He  will  prefer  the  course  which  has  now  become  the  best 
to  that  which  ho  commanded  under  perhaps  altered  circumstances."     This  arises 
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.from  pride.  We  make  ourselves  judges  of  God*8  purposes,  in  respect  to  wbich  we  are 
in  truth  ignorant  or  can  at  best  guess  blindly.  There  may  be  a  thousand  other  objects 
of  the  Divine  counsels  beside  that  which  we  think  that  we  see,  which  we  regard  as  the 
only  one.  The  questions  which  alone  we  must  ask  are,  "  Does  this  injunction  come 
from  God?  and  does  it  affect  me  ? "  If  so,  we  must  obey  it  without  respect  to  conse- 
quences, and  we  may  not  substitute  for  it  a  course  of  action  which  appears  to  our- 
selves better  adapted  to  effect  the  end  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  view.  2.  The  special 
necemiy  qf  this  obedience  in  Divine  worship,  God  knows  how  he  wills  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  whv  he  should  be  so  worshipped.  Man  does  not  Under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, the  forms  of  worship  appointed  by  him  were  tvpicaL  What  they  were 
typical  of  he  knew,  but  man  did  not ;  therefore  man  could  not  judge  of  their  pro- 
pnety.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  he  has  by  positive  injunction  appointed  two  rites 
—the  saerament  of  Baptism  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  dispense  with 
either  of  them  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  presumption.  He  appointed  certain 
forms  by  which  they  were  to  be  administered.  Human  authority  may  not  in  baptism 
change  water  for  any  other  element,  or  substitute  other  words  than  those  appointed,  nor 
may  it  alter^the  form  of  the  consecration  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion ; 
nor  when  ChriU  has  said,  **  Drink  ye  all  of  this,**  may  it,  without  sin,  enjoin,  "  Ye 
shall  not  all  drink  of  it."  8,  Human  authority  to  he  obeyed  where  Qod  has  not 
spoken.  There  must  be  regulations  of  some  kind  for  Divine  worship,  and  these  it  is  the 
ofiSee  of  the  Church  to  supply,  ordaining,  abolishing,  and  changing,  as  it  seems  good 
from  timQ  to  time.  **  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain 
.  .  .  ceremonies  or  rites  of  tfie  Church;"  and  also  ''to  change  and  abolish"  them 
when  "  ordained  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying "  (Art. 
XXXIV.),  When  once  ordained,  they  have  a  binding  force  over  the  conscience  until 
abolished  by  the  same  authority.  *'  Whosoever  through  his  private  judgment,  will- 
ingly and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  tradition  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like), 
as  he  that  offenduth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority 
of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren"  (Ibid.). 
Although  the  intention  be  good,  though  the  purpose  be  to  improve  the  worship  of 
God,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Kadab  and  Abiliu,  to  light  up  in  the  sanctuary  the  golden 
altar  of  incense  and  prayer,  yet,  if  a  man  act  without  the  authority  of  his  Church,  he  is 
guilty  of  presumption,  and  will  have  to  bear  his  iniquity* 

Ver.  2. — Fire  was  the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  whilst 
Jast  before  it  had  been  the  means  of  consuming  the  sacrifice,  and  in  passing  to  the  altar 
it  had  probably  bathed  Moses  and  Aaron  in  its  harmless  flames  as  they  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  Thus  it  is  that  the  same  thing  serves  as  a  means  of  glorifica- 
tion or  of  destruction,  according  to  the  qualities  of  that  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  discipline  of  daily  life  makes  one  a  saint,  another  a  more  determined  sinner.  The 
discipline  of  suffering  softens  one  hearty  hardens  another.  The  difficulties  of  religious 
belief  make  one  the  more  submissive,  another  an  imbeUever.  God  is  the  joy  of  the 
believer  and  the  misery  of  the  infidel.  And  so  we  may  suppose  that  it  will  be  here- 
after. The  presence  of  God  will  be  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  those  who  have 
sought  him,  and  that  same  presence  would  be  the  torture  of  those  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted their  wills  to  his.  it  may  be  that  this  in  itself  will  be  sufiicient  to  constitute 
the  punishment  of  the  unri^teous  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  B,^^Increa$e  of  privilege  involves  increase  </  danger.  The  nearer  men  are 
brought  to  God,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  chastening  at  his  hands.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  those  who  are  made  his  ministers.  What  might  pass  un- 
punished in  others  will  be  punished  in  them.  What  would  be  allowed  in  others  will 
not  be  allowed  in  them  (ver.  6).  Had  Nadab  and  Abihu  not  been  called  to  be  priests, 
they  would  not  have  met  their  untimely  fate ;  and  bad  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar 
been  laymen,  the^  would  have  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  signs  of 
mourning  for  their  dead.  But  God's  work  must  come  before  any  other  duty,  and  if  it 
be  not  done  as  God  has  willed  it  to  be  done,  a  sorer  punishment  will  fall  upon  those 
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who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  immediate  service  of  Qod  than  on  othors. 
This  is  a  solemn  thought  for  thos9  who  are  ordained  to  be  the  ministers  of  God. 


HOMILIES. BY  VARIOUS  AUTH0T18. 

Counterfeit  fire,  Ch,  x,  1—11 ;  cf.  Acts  v.  We  have  considered  the  consecration 
both  of  the  high  priest  and  of  the  minor  priests,  and  how,  entering  upon  their  office  in 
expectation  of  a  sign,  they  got  it  in  the  outflash  of  the  **  consuming  fire."  But  sad  to 
say,  two  of  the  minor  priests  so  provoke  the  Lord  by  their  presumption  that  they  are 
instantly  consumed.  Having  already  contrasted  the  high  priest's  consecration  with 
Christ's  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  fire  with  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
we  cannot  resist  the  parallel  presented  by  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  this 
case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  If  believers  are  rightly  regarded  as  '*  priests  unto  Ood," 
then  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  one  of  presumption  in  an  assumed  priesthood. 
The  parallel  will  help  us  to  definite  ideas  about  the  sin. 

L  HoNouB  IS  0FTENTIM98  TOQ  MUOQ  FOB  SOME  MINDS.  And  it  IS  generally  a  minor 
class  of  mind  that  gets  intoxicated  with  position  and  success.  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
elevated  to  the  priestnood)  are  so  elated  as  to  suppose  that  everything  becomes  them. 
Moreover,  allied  with  this  mental  intoxication  and  excitement  there  often  is  physical 
intoxication.  Indulgence  is  thought  a  proper  thiujp;  for  the  upstart,  and  so  he  feeds  his 
presumption  by  excess.  The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  supposing  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu  nad  indulged  in  wine  or  strong  drink  immediately  on  their  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  (cCr  vers.  9,  10),  and,  in  consequence,  were  incapacitated  for  distinguishing 
between  the  holy  fire  and  its  unholy  counterfeit  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  stand  a 
"  full  cup,"  or  walk  with  it  steadily.  If  with  honour  there  comes  not  a  quiet  spirit,  it 
becomes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessipg, 

II.  Self-confjdencis  is  the  natural  result  of  the  intoxication  of  success. 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  in  their  folly,  think  that  they  can  guide  themselves  in  priestly  duty. 
Their  venerable  uncle,  Moses,  is  not  to  be  consulted  by  such  dignitaries  as  they  are. 
They  can  approach  the  Divine  presence  in  a  perfectly  new  and  original  way.  The  fire 
.which  came  originally  from  heaven,  and  which  has  been  most  carefully  preserved  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  is  not,  they  believe,  a  bit  better  than  fire  they  themselves  can  kindle. 
1'hey  will  not  depend  upon  it^  but  furnish  a  good  fire  themselves.  Their  spirit  is  self- 
confidence  all  through.  The  licence  of  innovation  was  most  uncalled  for  at  such  a 
time,  seeing  that  the  ritual  was  only  in  process  of  reception  from  heaven*  There  was 
no  excuse  for  their  course  at  all. 

III.  God  never  grants  a  manifestation,  but  Satan  gets  up  through  self- 
confident  MEN  A  pouNTERFEiT.  Nadab  and  Abihu  believed  they  could  produce  as 
good  a  fire  as  God.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  believed  that  hypocrisy  could  conduct  itself 
as  creditably  as  Pentecostal  devotion.  To  every  suggestion  of  a  "  year  of  grace,"  there 
comes  the  counter-suggestion  of  a  "  year  of  delusion.  All  fire  is  e(}ually  common,  or, 
for  that  matter,  equally  sacred,  to  the  self-confident  mind.  Special  inspirations  are  in- 
credible. Censers  c»n  be  filled  on  the  most  rational  principles,  and  Qod  does  not  refuse 
any  man's  person* 

raul,  in  1  Ck)r.  xiii.,  conveys  the  idea  of  counterfeit  eloquence,  a  loveless  exhibition 
of  oratory  that  casual  observers  might  pronounce  angelic ;  of  counterfeit  enthusiasm, 
and  even  faith,  so  that  neither  mysteries  nor  mountains  can  retard  the  loveless  spirit's 
prayers;  of  counterfeit  martyrdoms,  giving  up  the  body  to  be. burned  after  ^ving  up 
fortune  to  the  poor ;  and  yet,  because  love  is  wanting  in  such  cases,  they  constitute  an 
unacceptable  and  profitless  service. 

IV.  Those  who  presume  with  their  counterfeits  must  accept  of  the  judgment 
THET  deserys.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  despising  the  Diviue  fire,  and  coming  into  com- 
petition with  their  own,  are  consumed  by  it.  In  a  moment  they  experience  how  Qod 
is  a ''consuming  fire"  to  all  presumption.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  feel  the  same.  They 
fall  before  the  <kserved  vengeance  of  the  Most  High.  Qod  offers  us  the  great  alterna- 
tive—either sanctification  through  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power.    God  will  be  sanctified  in  some  way : 
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if  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  turn  to  praise,  it  will  glorify  God  in  being  restrained 
(Pa.  Ixxvi.  10). 

V.  It  is  olbab  that  Gk)D  okly  accepts  what  he  himself  inspebbs.  This  Is  the 
lesson  of  this  sad  providence.  We  must  bring  back  to  God  what  he  has  given.  Inde- 
pendent <^erings  are  not  acceptable.  To  come  to  him  in  a  way  of  our  own  devising, 
instead  of  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  come  to  him  in  a  self-confident  spirit,  instead  of  in  the 
humility  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  come  to  him  with  proud,  cold  hearts,  instead 
of  with  warm  and  ardent  ones,  is  to  be  sent  empty  away.  He  refuses  all  ^uc)l  counter^ 
feit  offerings ;  hs  must  have  IJ^vine  fire  or  none. — B.  M.  E. 

Submission  in  hereavemefU.  Ch.  x.  3—7;  12—20;  cf.  2  Sam.  xiL  15—23;  Job  I. 
18—21 ;  John  xi. ;  1  Tbess.  iv.  13 — 18.  The  conduct  of  Aaron  under  the  bereavement 
is  most  instructive.  He  holds  his  peace  and  is  prepared  to  do  whateyer  Moses  commands. 
And  here  we  have  to  notice — 

I.  GOD^S  8BBVICB  AND  GLORT  IJUST  TAKE  PRECEDENCE  OF  EVERT  OTHER  OONBIDBBA- 

tion.  The  surviving  [niests  were  to  leave  the  mourning  and  the  funeral  arrangements 
to  their  brethren.  The  bereavement  is  not  to  interfere  with  their  priestiv  service  and 
consecration.  God  asserts  his  claims  as  paramount  '*  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me,^  said  God  incarnate,  ^  is  not  worthy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Matt  x.  37).  It  is  ideally  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  consecration  to  God  that  every  other  con- 
sideration is  made  to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Is  not  this  what  we  shall  realize  in 
heaven  ? 

II.  Submission  to  God's  clbablt  expressed  will  jb  a  relief  to  the  soul  which 
HAS  been  unoebtain  BEFORE  IT.  The  thought  that  GK)d  willed  the  death  of  those 
dear  to  us,  has  a  wonderfully  calming  influence  upon  us.  We  may  see  no  reason  for 
the  stroke,  and  God  may  not. for  a  long  season  show  us  his  reason,  but  we  can  believe 
he  has  one  and  a  good  one,  and  that  ''he  doeth  ail  things  well.*'  The  death  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  was  as  clearly  a  token  from  God  as  the  previous  manifestation.  Job,  again, 
shows  the  same  submissive  spirit  under  a  still  greater  bereavement  ^Job  i.  18—21).  So 
did  David  on  the  death  of  his  child  (2  Sam.  xii.  15—23).  6o  did  Mary  and  Martha  on 
the  death  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.).  All  these  worthies  rested,  as  we  all  may  rest,  and 
there  is  no  other  rest  but  in  the  will  of  an  all-wise  God.  Uncertainty  is  trying,  but 
even  the  certainty  of  bereavement  and  of  sorrow  has  an  element  of  rest  in  it 

IIL  Aaron  is  cautioned  against  ant  use  op  wine  or  strong  drink  when 
engaged  in  priestly  service.  Doubtless  the  primary  significance  of  this  injunction 
was,  as  already  noticed,  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  erred  therein.  But  it  seems  to 
carry  also  a  beneficial  caution.  For  at  no  time  are  people  more  tempted  to  resort 
to  wine  and  strong  drink  than  when  in  bereavement.  A  little  stimulus,  they  fancy, 
will  sustain  them.  So  they  take  to  "the  bottle''  to  replenish  their  courage.  The 
result  is  that  they  £ali  into  deeper  troubles  than  ever.  Aaron  is  the  better  of  this 
injunction  to  abstain  at  this  time  when  his  sorrow  is  so  keen. 

lY.  Sorrow  necessitated  fasting  instead  of  feasting.  After  the  terrible  trial, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  had  no  appetite  for  the  feasting  to  which  they  were 
entitled;  and  so  they  seem  to  have  burned  the  an  offering  in  its  entirety  instead  of 
eating  of  it  Moses,  in  directing  the  sorrowing  priests  to  proceed  to  the  feast  of  fellow- 
ship, made  no  due  allowance  for  their  condition.  Aaron  instinctively  saw  the 
incongruity  of  feasting  wiien  his  heart  was  so  sore,  and  therefore  he  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Law,  which  disposed  of  what  could  not  be  used  in  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

And  might  not  Uiose  who  turn  a  house  of  mourning  into  a  house  of  feasting  learn  a 
lesson  of  proprietv  here  ?  Eating  and  drinking  in  connection  with  wakes  and  funerals 
have  been  carried  oftentimes  to  most  unseemly  excess.  The  whole  spirit  of  sorrow 
evaporates  before  the  copious  offerings  to  the  ''belly-god,"  and  instead  of  spiritual 
profit  there  is  spiritual  deterioration. 

Fasting  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  say  a  word  for  the  spirit  within.  Sorrow  takes 
the  edge  off  appetite,  and  rebukes  feasting  that  the  soul  may  have  a  season  of  repair. 
If  the  sad  heart  gets  Mr  play,  it  will  emerge  from  its  sorrows  purified  and  elevated. 

y.  Thb  spirit  mat  sometimes  most  properlt  supersede  the  letteb«  We  have 
seen  how  fatal  was  the  innovation  of  the  presnm^uous  priests.    But  in  this  same 
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chapter  we  oome  across  an  innoyation  on  tlie  part  of  Aaron^  at  which  Hoses  and  God 
were  content.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  rigidity  which  must  not  be  broken, 
and  a  law  whose  spirit  can  move  freely  amid  its  forms.  It  was  the  latter  which  Ood 
gave.  There  are  necessities  which  arise  from  time  to  time  and  are  themselves  laws  to 
the  spiritual  mind.  We  should  be  jealous  of  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  our  liberty, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  realize  our  freedom  as  God  gives  it  to  us  in  his  Law. 
•— B.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Dtf obedience  iwiftly  punidtd.  What  a  contrast  between  the  two 
scenes  I  Aaron  and  Moses  entering  the  tabernacle  and  returning  to  bless  the  people 
and  to  participate  in  the  rejoicing  caused  by  the  appearance  of  God's  glory,  and  Naaab 
and  Abihu  approaching  the  same  sacred  place  only  to  be  consum^  by  the  fire  of 
Judgment,  their  offerings  rejected,  themselves  destroyed!  The  judgments  of  God 
are  not  pleasing  to  contemplate,  but  they  are  necessary  to  completeness  of  view,  and 
to  the  begetting  in  us  of  due  caution  when  we  venture  into  his  presence,  lest  our  holy 
boldness  degenerate  into  a  presumptuous  disregard  of  his  regulations. 

I.  Thb  aot  of  bash  disobedience.  1,  We  see  two  brothen  sinning  agaimt  Ood. 
Brothers  may  be  mutually  helpful  or  injurious,  To  witness  the  union  of  members  of 
a  family  in  pious  zeal  is  delightful,  but  too  often  relationship  is  provocative  of  harm 
rather  than  of  blessing.  £lder  brothers,  beware  of  leading  your  younger  relations 
into  sin  I  2,  Ttvo  that  were  intimately  reUUed  to  holy  men  were  not  thereby  dnelded 
from  thoughtless  action  and  severe  judgment.  Alas !  that  the  children  of  godly  parents 
should  ever  belie  their  ancestry.  Here  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  nephews  of  Moses  dis- 
honoured their  relationship.  3.  Two  young  men  brought  destruction  upon  themselves 
and  grief  upon  their  friends.  They  died  childless,  and,  iif  more  than  youths,  could  yet 
hardly  have  attained  to  any  gireat  age.  Eleazar,  the  next  brother,  was  perhaps  not 
twenty  at  this  time,  for  he  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  men  forbidden  to  see  or 
enter  the  land  of  promise.  We  are  apt  to  censure  the  evil  deeds  of  young  men  too 
gently,  and  to  look  upon  youth  as  more  of  an  expuse  tha^  God  seeius  here  to  regard  it. 
Experience  proves  that  if  youth  naturally  inclines  to  sin,  so  also  is  it,  equally  with  age, 
visited  with  righteous  retribution,  4.  Two  that  had  been  openly  dedicated  ta  the  service 
of  God  were  immindful  of  his  precepts.  They  bad  just  been  consecrated  as  priests. 
This  did  not  prevent  them  from  violating  the  La^,  nor  protect  them  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  their  behaviour.  There  is  danger  as  ^ell  as  honour  involved  in  wuting 
upon  God.  If  Peter  had  not  been  called  to  the  lofty  position  of  discipleship,  he  had 
not  denied  his  Master,  By  smiting  these  two  priests,  sons  of  the  high  priest,  Jehovah 
taught  the  people  that  sin  could  be  committed  by,  and  ^ould  ^ot  be  ptM^doned  in,  the 
most  exalted  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  conspicuous,  forcible  demonstration  of  the  majesty 
and  holiness  of  God.  6.  Two  that  had  recently  beheld  the  gloxy  of  the  Lord  forgot  the 
obedience  their  position  demanded.  Perhaps  it  was  the  yery  excitement  consequent  on 
such  a  scene  that  unduly  elevated  them,  so  that,  becoming  giddy,  they  reeled  into  the 
abyss  of  impetuous  self-will  and  awful  penalty.  We  must  guard  against  imprudent 
familiar  handling  of  Divine  things  after  the  grace  of  God  has  visite^  us  with  wondrous 
revelaUons  of  his  mercy  and  favour.  It  is  evident  that  even  if  displays  oif  supernatural 
power  w^e  frequent,  they  would  not  prove  a  security  against  transgression.  Some  have 
turned  the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  full  and  {rea  salyatiou  through  Christ  into  a 
covering  for  licentiousnes  and  Irreverence. 

IL  The  oloomt  change  bffeoted  bt  snr.  1.  A  day  €^  hallowed  joy  becomes  a  day 
of  mourning.  This  is  the  bitter  phequered  experience  of  life.  The  sunny  skies  soon 
grow  dark  with  clouds,  the  quiet  waters  are  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury.  Men  jare 
almost  a&aid  of  seasons  of  ecstatic  rejoicing,  as  if  a  reaction  must  quickly  ensue ;  the 
gladness  seems  itself  a  presentiment  of  coming  trouble.  Sorrow  treads  close  upon 
the  heels  of  mirth.  Sin  may  well  excite  Iq  us  sentiments  of  aversion  when  we  see  how 
it  has  disfigured  the  fEdr  features  of  creation's  landscape,  changing  songs  into  sighs  and 
smiles  into  tears.  Many  a  day  that  began  with  singing  and  prayer  has  ended  with 
wailing  and  remorse.  2.  The  fire  of  Divine  approval  is  changed  into  the  fire  of  Divine 
wrath.  The  men  became  a  sacrince  to  God's  glory  indeed,  but  were  not  an  offering 
voluntarily  laid  upon  his  altar.  It  seemed  fitting  that  the  punishment  should  bear  an 
nnalogy  to  the  sin.    Strange  fire  was  punished  with  hallowed  fire.    The  conception  of 
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a  mild  Deity  unmoved  to  indignation  at  acts  unaccordant  with  his  will  is  not  justified 
by  Scripture,  nor  is  it  in  harmony  with  the  utterances  of  conscience  or  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  existent  laws  of  his  moral  government  of  the  world,  8.  Not  even  the 
pro/euian  of  desire  to  honour  Ood  excuses  the  wilful  negleet  of  his  injunctions.  To 
substitute  human  inventions  for  scriptural  institutions  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Reason 
may  discern  little  difference  of  moment,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  that  therefore  the 
particular  observance  is  immaterial,  and  rests  on  no  rational  ground  of  distinction.  Tho 
toyalty  that  will  presume  to  alter  the  king's  ordinances  is  of  doubtful  character  and 
certain  of  rejection.— S.  R.  A. 

Yer.  B.-^A  bereaved  parent  Who  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  death  unmoved  ?  A 
golf  separates  us  from  the  departed  friend;  the  past  is  like  a  dream.  The  partnership 
between  soul  and  body  has  been  dissolved,  and  already  the  clay  tabernacle,  deprived  of 
its  tenant,  shows  signs  of  crumbling  into  decay.  The  form  is  the  same,  but  the  ani- 
mating principle  has  fled.  The  casket  has  been  rifled  of  its  jewel ;  we  survey  the  husk, 
but  the  kernel  has  vanished. 

I.  Here  was  an  instakcb  of  sudden  dbath.  This  is  the  more  startling.  Tho 
festival  is  changed  into  a  funeraL  The  active  frame  is  motionless,  the  busy  brain 
that  teemed  with  thought  is  still ;  we  call  aloud,  but  there  is  no  reply ;  we  bend  down 
to  touch  the  lips,  but  we  receive  no  responsive  kiss.  How  weak  is  man,  when  a  stroke 
deprives  him  of  4II  his  faculties^  removes  him  from  earthly  ken,  and  his  place  knows 
him  no  more  I 

II.  It  is  sad  when  ohildeen  die  before  thbib  pabbnts.  Then  the  cup  of  bereave- 
ment contains  an  added  element  of  bitterness.  The  natural  order  is  inverted.  Pathetic 
was  the  expression  of  Burke*s  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  *'  I  am  stripped  of  all 
my  honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth,  I  have  none 
to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone 
before  me.  They  who  should  have  been  to  me  a  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors." 
To  see  the  budding  rose  suddenly  blighted,  all  the  promise  of  life  unrealized,  is  enough 
to  rend  a  parentis  heart  with  disappointment. 

III.  It  is  8ADDEB  STILL  WHEN  DEATH  18  THE  DIRECT  RESULT  OF  THOUGHTLESS,  SINFUL 

cx)NDUCT.  Then  no  gleam  of  light  tempers  the  darkness.  If  the  flower  be  transplanted 
to  adorn  the  heavenly  garden,  there  will  be  joy  at  the  thought  to  alleviate  the  sorrow. 
But  when  the  removal  appears  like  that  of  tares  to  be  burned,  who  shall  assuage  the 
pangs  of  bereavement  ?  Children  !  strive  so  to  live  that  if  Providence  call  you  away 
in  early  life,  the  memory  left  behind  may  be  sweet  and  fragrant,  pleasant  and  reassur- 
ing. Let  us  not  too  hastily  assume  the  death  of  the  youthful  to  he  a  judgment.  We 
may  have  no  Moses  at  0141*  side,  as  here,  to  interpret  the  harrowing  scene.  We  yrould 
not  rush  instantly  to  adverse  conclusions,  nor  misconceive  the  dispensation.  Even  in 
the  case  before  us  w^  are  not  warranted  in  deciding  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  Kadab 
and  Abihu.  Death  is  triply  |n  every  case  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  law.  "  This 
is  it  that  the  Lord  spake,  isaying,  I  will  be  sanctified,"  etc.  It  ever  reminds  us  of  its 
connection  with  sin,  and  every  time  we  are  called  to  stand  by  the  grave  we  should  be 
impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  enormity  and  awfulness  of  sin  in  Qod's  sight* 
Beholding  the  effect,  let  us  hate  the  cause. 

IV.  Aaron  furnishes  aw  eiumplb  of  fittinq  behaviour  under  trial.  He  could 
not  rejoice  tP  see  the  withering  of  his  cherished  hopes ;  God  expects  no  such  unnatural 
triumphing  over  the  instincts  of  affection.  But  he  refrained  from  murmuring,  he 
**  held  his  peace."  *^  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it." 
Open  the  quivering  lip«,  and  the  pent-up  agony  of  the  spirit  may  find  vent  in  the 
utterance  of  expostulations  and  reproaches  unworthy  of  a  child  of  God.  Job's  wife 
tempted  him  to  **  purse  Gk)d  and  die,"  but  he  **  sinned  not  with  his  lips."  He  was, 
indcNed,  able  to  say, "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  "  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.'*    It  was  after  this  that  he  "  uttered  that  ho  understood  not." 

V.  To  REPRESS  repining  fS  AOCBPTBD  AS  TACIT  ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE    EQUITT    OP 

DrviNB  JUDGMENTS.  His  ways  are  often  mysterious,  but  his  wisdom  cannot  err  nor 
his  love  prove  unkind.  The  greatest  degree  of  affection  for  our  fellow-creatures  must 
never  be  allowed  to  lessen  our  supr^m^  regard  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator.    *'  It  is 
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the  Lord :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.**  Listen  to  the  voice  from  under  the 
trees  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane :  *'  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  Fond 
parents  have  sacrificed  their  children  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  how  much 
more  shall  they  be  content  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  Gknl,  to  be  doEilt  with  accord- 
ing to  his  infinite  justice  and  mercy !  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Father  that  necessitated 
the  surrender  of  his  beloved  Son  to  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  6,  7. — Itesirictwns  and  infirmities  of  rdigioru  service.  That  honour  involves 
responsibility  is  implied  in  many  of  these  ordinances,  and  is  recognized  in  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  conduct  of  men  occupying  conspicuous  positions  in  society  and  in  the 
Church.  To  be  dedicated  to  God's  service  was  an  inestimable  privilege  conferred  on 
Aaron  and  his  family.  Their  time  and  labour  were  bestowed  upon  high  and  holy 
employments.  The  seal  of  God  was  stamped  upon  their  brow,  the  people  r^arded  them 
with  respect  and  provided  for  their  maintenance.  Compare  the  honourable  position  of 
ministers,  missionaries,  yea,  all  the  followers  of  Christ  now,  and  note  that  there  are 
special  restrictions  consequent  upon  their  consecration,  and  conamon  infirmities  to 
which  they  are  subject  equally  with  others. 

L  T«B  BSSTRicnoNB.  1.  FerUdden  to  mingle  vnth  the  tooM  in  its  engagements. 
'*  Not  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,''  at  least  for  a  season,  they  are  denrived  of  the  liberty 
others  enjoy.  Pursuits  which  may  be  harmlessly  indulged  in  by  others  are  unbecoming 
to  them,  2.  Frohtbited  from  contact  with  aU  that  is  d^ing.  They  must  not  touch 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  relations ;  the  cousins  of  Aaron  shall  perform  the  last  offices  for 
their  brethren.  What  concord  hath  the  Spirit  of  life  with  death  ?  To  profane  the  holy 
unction  is  to  incur  the  Divine  displeasure.  "  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking, 
nor  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient'*  ^^  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkna^a"  3.  Free  manifestation  of  grief  at  Ood's  visitations  not  permitted.  The 
usual  relief  found  in  expression  is  excluded ;  there  must  be  no  signs  of  mourning  upon 
the  priests.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  nation  to  **  bewail  the  burning."  How  shall  the  oil 
of  gladness  consort  with  mourning  ?  The  people  of  God  are  not  to  be  demonstrative  in 
their  sorrow  at  his  chastisements,  lest  it  be  misconstrued,  and  others,  taking  occasion 
from  their  example,  go  further  and  even  denounce  the  ways  of  Gt>d,  and  so  "  wrath  come 
upon "  them.  We  must  remember  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  and  ,the  glory  due 
unto  his  Name,  Will  not  the  world  entertain  hard  thoughts  concerning  him  if  we  his 
servants  are  over-loud  in  lamentation  ? 

IL  The  uotibmities  which  are  not  prevented.  1.  They  are  subject  to  ihe  common 
losses  and  bereavements.  There  is  no  special  providence  in  this  respect^  Even  Aaron 
and  his  sons  have  to  bow  before  afflicting  dispensations^  If  it  were  otherwise  great 
part  of  the  discipline  of  life  would  be  omitted  from  the  training  of  God's  chiefest 
scholarSb  2.  They  also  feel  the  naturcU  pangs  of  sorrow^  It  is  evidently  so  in  the 
present  case,  or  the  command  to  refrain  ^m  the  usual  manifestations  of  srief  woidd 
not  have  been  issued.  God's  ministers  are  not  expected  to  become  hard-hearted  and 
callous,  but  they  are  not  to  give  way  to  outbursts  of  anguish.  3.  They  are  liable  to 
commit  acts  displeasing  to  God,  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  a  solemn  warning  of  the 
possibility  of  transgression.  Even  Christians  of  repute  fedl  into  grievous  sin.  They  get 
hurried  away  by  worldly  passion,  and  offer  unacceptable  worship. 

Conclusion.  Observe  the  influence  of  our  bdiaviour  upon  (1)  the  honour  of  Cbd, 
and  (2)  the  wel&re  of  our  fellovrs.  He  who  expects  great  things,  of  us  will  also,  if  we 
ask  him,  accord  us  the  necessary  strength  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Whilst  conscious  of  the  importance  attaching  to  all  our  actions,  we  need  not  be  depressed 
with  a  load  of  anxiety.    We  may  **  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway." — S.  R^  A* 

Vers.  1 — 7. — NadcA  and  Ahihu^  When  the  fire  of  God  came  upon  the  sacrifices, 
*'  the  people  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces."  While  thus  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
Nadab  and  Abihu  snatched  their  censers,  put  fire  into  them,  and  put  incense  upon  the 
fire,  as  though  to  send  up  the  prayers  of  tne  pec^le  to  God.  In  thia  they  sinned,  and 
in  consequence  paid  a  feiurful  penaltv.    Let  us  consider — 

L  The  natube  of  their  sin.  We  are  told :  1.  That  they  offered  strange  fire  to 
Ood,  (1)  llie  censers  were  right.  They  were  doubtless  those  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  liezaleel  and  Aholiab  according  to  patterns  shown  in  the  mount  (Exod.  xxv. 
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40).  (2)  The  composition  of  the  incense  also  was  right ;  we  have  no  intimation  to 
the  contrary.  Under  proper  conditions,  therefore,  the  incense  might  appropriately 
ascend  with  the  '*  prayers  of  the  saints  "  (see  Lnke  i.  9, 10 ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4).  (3)  Bui 
the  fire  was  wrong.  It  was  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling :  not  that  which  came  forth 
from  the  Lord.  It  therefore  represented  their  own  spirit  rather  than  the  Spirit  of  God. 
No  prayer  can  be  acceptable  that  is  not  divinely  inspired  (see  Isa.  1. 10, 11 ;  Bom.  yiii« 
26,  27 ;  Jas.  iv.  3).  It  matters  not  how  correct  the  form  of  words :  the  censer  is 
nothing ;  or  how  orthodox  the  seDtiment  i  the  composition  of  the  incense  is  nothing, 
without  the  sacred  fire  (1  Got.  xiii.  1,  2)«  2«  That  they  acted  without  direction,  (1) 
This  is  the  force  of  the  words,  *'  which  he  commanded  them  not."  Their  crime  was 
not  in  doing  what  was  forbidden,  but  in  doing  what  was  not  enjoined.  Will-worship 
is  offensive  to  GKkL  No  body  of  uninspired  men  has  any  business  to  **  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies."  We  should  study  the  written  Word  to  **  prove  what  is  that  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God"  (see  Deut  iv«  2;  Prov.  xxx«  6;  Rom.  xiL  2; 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19).  (2)  These  transgressors  were  moved  by  a  criminal  pride.  What 
had  been  done  hitherto  was  done  by  Aaron,  his  sons  only  helping  him;  and  done 
under  the  direction  of  Moses.  They  set  divinely  constituted  authority  at  naught, 
which  amounted  to  the  despising  of  the  authority  of  GKkL  It  was  the  very  sin  of 
Korah  and  his  company  (see  Numb.  xvL).  (3)  They  introduced  confusion.  One 
priest  at  a  time  should  offer  incense  in  order  to  foreshadow  that  One  true  Priest 
whose  merits,  as  incense,  invests  with  acceptable  fragrance  and  gives  direction  to  Uie 
prayers  of  the  saints  (see  Psa.  cxli.  2,  margin ;  Rom.  viiL  34 ;  Heb.  ix.  24 ;  Rev.  viii.  3, 
4).  Here  two  at  once  rush  In.  lliese  foreshadow  the  confusion  of  that  antichrist 
which  would  make  ''priests"  and  "saints"  and  ''angels"  rivals  of  the  one  only 
Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  5, 6). 

II.  The  lessons  of  the  punishment.  1.  Ood  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  (1)  He 
"  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh"  to  him  (see  Exod.  xix.  22;  Deut  xxxiL 
48 — 51 ;  Isa.  v.  16 ;  Ezek.  xx.  41).  (2)  He  is  "  a  consuming  fire."  He  will  consume 
our  sins  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  mercy,  or  he  will  make  ns  a  sacrifice  and 
consume  us  in  his  anger.  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  2.  His  vengeance 
if  often  retributive,  (1)  They  sinned  by  fire ;  they  suffered  by  fire  (see  Prov,  i.  31 ; 
Isa.  ill.  10, 11 ;  Hos.  viii.  11).  (2)  They  preferred  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling  to  the 
fire  of  God ;  God's  fire  put  their  censers  out,  together  with  the  light  of  their  life.  Twice 
we  are  reminded  that  they  had  no  children,  viz.  Numb.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  2.  So 
completely  was  their  light  extinguished  I  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  3.  His  retributions 
are  sometimes  summary.  (1)  Their  presumption  was  hasty  and  their  destruction  was 
swift  (see  2  Pet.  ii.  1).  (2)  They  found  "  no  space  for  repentance."  They  "  died  before 
the  Lord,"  in  presence  of  the  mercy-seat,  but  finding  no  mercy.  No  wrath  is  more  terrible 
than  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  (3)  As  their  sin  foreshadowed  that  of  the  Babylonish 
antichrist,  so  did  their  punishment  betoken  his  (see  2  Thess.  ii.  3--^ ;  Rev.  xviii.  8). 
That  judgment  will  be  "  before  all  the  people."  In  it  God  will  be  signally  "  glorified." 
4.  Mourning  for  the  dead  has  its  laws  and  limitations.  (1)  It  must  not  interrupt  the 
service  of  God  (vers.  6,  7 ;  see  Neh.  vi.  3 ;  Matt.  viii.  21,  22 ;  xiL  47—49).  (2)  «  Aaron 
held  his  peace.  Did  not  murmur  against  Gbd.  Moses  soothed  him  by  snowing  that 
it  was  a  necessary  act  of  justice.  Wherein  God  is  glorified  we  should  be  content.  (3) 
It  must  not  have  expression  in  the  holy  place,  which  is  a  type  of  heaven.  There  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  judgments  of  God  will  be  so  manifest  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  cannot  be  mourned.  (4)  But  mourning  is  proper  in  the  camp  (vers.  4 — 6). 
The  funeral  procession  through  the  camp  of  those  corpses,  wrapped  in  the  very  vestments 
in  which  the  deceased  too  vainly  gloried,  would  be  an  affecting  sight.  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  who  had  been  in  the  mount,  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxiv.  1), 
are  now  by  wrath  issuing  from  that  same  glory  brought  very  low.  When  a  king  falls 
he  often  finds  a  scaffold  at  the  foot  of  his  throne*  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."-* 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1—3. — Sin  and  penalty  in  sacred  things.  The  story  of  the  guilt  and  doom 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron  constitutes  a  sad  episode  in  the  recital  of  the  sacred  precepts  of  tho 
Law.    We  look  at — 

L  The  chabactbb  of  the  tbansoebssioh.   It  appears  (from  ver.  IG,  compared  with 
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ch.  ix.  15)  that  this  forbidden  act  was  done  very  soon  indeed  after  the  solemnities 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (ix.).  Otherwise  we  should  have  inferred  that  it  was 
familiarity  with  sacred  rites  which  had  bred  irreverent  unconcern,  and  issued  in 
disobedience.  We  seem  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  these  young  men,  even  when 
the  solemn  inaugural  scenes  were  fresh  in  their  memories,  and  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  clearly  before  their  minds,  deliberately  and  wantonly  took  fire  from  another 
source  than  the  heaven-kindled  flame  on  the  brazen  altar  (ch.  ix.  24).  Their  action 
was,  therefore,  not  only  a  defiant  violation  of  the  Law  they  had  received  from  Moses,  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  but  it  was  a  perverse  disregard  of  the  manifest  will  of  God,  xnade 
known  in  special  supernatural  disclosure. 

II.  Tbb  bxplahatiok  of  thb  puNisHMBirr.  (Yer.  2.)  This  may  seem  severe,  has 
seemed  so  to  some.  Why  not  exclusion  from  office  or  excommunication  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lofd?  Why  the  extreme  penalty  for  one  act  of  error  in  worship? 
The  answer  is  manifold.  1.  Their  deed  was  (as  has  been  said)  an  act  of  wilful  and 
wanton  disobedience.  2.  It  was  committed  by  those  who  were  in  high  position.  3.  It 
was  a  sin  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  privilege,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
no  slight  influence.  4.  It  was  an  evil  thing  done  in  the  holy  place  and  before  the  very 
face  of  Gbd ;  it  was  disobedience  in  connection  with  the  pubuc  worship  of  Jehovah— 
the  supreme  sphere  of  activity,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
nation  that  everything  should  be  done  aright.  6.  One  signal  mark  of  high  displeasure 
might  be  mercy  as  well  as  justice— inspiring  holy  awe  and  saving  mauy  others  from 
similar  transgressions. 

in.  Thb  lessons  which  thb  sin  akd  thb  penalty  lbavb  behind  them.  We 
learn  from  this  solemn  and  painful  scene:  1.  That  God's  will  must  be  sedulously 
regarded  in  our  approaches  to  himself :  *'  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me 
(ver.  3).  2.  That  God,  will  vindicate  his  Law  in  unmistakable  ways:  "before  all  the 
people  I  will  be  glorified  **  (ver.  3).  3.  That  there  is  no  exemption  from  exposure  to 
temptation :  not'(l)  sonship  of  the  holy ;  (2)  being  in  a  holy  place ;  (3)  engagement 
in  holy  things ;  (4^  recency  of  special  privilege.  4.  That  the  heinousness  of  sin 
depends  on  many  thmgs  beside  the  nature  of  the  overt  act.  5.  lliat  between  sin  and 
suffering  there  will  be  found  a  striking  correspondence.  With  fire  they  sinned,  and  by 
fire  they  were  consumed.  God  makes  meet  penalty  to  overtake  transgression  :  what- 
soever a  man  sows,  that  he  reaps  (Gal.  vi.  7).  Sins  against  the  soul  lead  to  spiritual 
injury ;  against  the  body,  to  weakness,  disease,  and  acath ;  against  society,  to  social 
dishonour  and  shame,  etc. — G. 

Vers.  1,  3.—"  Strange  fire.**  **  1  will  be  Sanctified  in  them  that  oome  ni^h  me.** 
Oreat  and  small  things  in  the  worship  of  Ood»  Doubtless  it  seemed  to  Nadab  and 
Abihu  a  mattt* r  of  bo  consequence  at  all  that  they  should  take  fire  from  one  altar  rather 
than  from  another.  To  us  it  may  seem  a  comparatively  small  thing,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  terrible  doom  that  immediately  ensued.  Obviously,  however, 
it  was  a  great  thing  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  act  of  punishment  by  which  he  showed 
his  high  displeasure,  and  the  words  of  the  text,  sufficiently  prove  this.  The  seriousness 
of  this  particular  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  arose  from  several 
attendant  considerations  (see  Homily  on  *'  Sin  and  penalty,"  etc.) :  its  seriousness  to 
us»  in  the  fact  that  we  may  be  disregarding  as  small  and  insignificant  that  which, 
in  God's  sight,  is  great  and  even  vital ;  that  we  may  be  approaching  him  with  what  we 
think  acceptable  service,  when  he  is  prepared  to  reject  it  as  "strange  fire,"  and  condemn 
us  severely  for  our  disregard  of  his  revealed  will.  In  connection  with  the  worship 
of  (Jod,  there  is— 

I.  I'hb  appabentlt  and  intbinsioally  small.  So  far  as  the  things  themselves 
are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  that  most  High  Gk>d  ^  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,"  what  is  (I)  the  style  of  architecture  of  our  sanctuaries, 
(2)  the  character  of  their  furniture,  (3)  the  order  of  the  services,  (4)  the  number  of 
ministrants  who  serve  at  pulpit  or  desk,  (5)  the  particular  text  chosen  for  the  day, 
cto.  The  judgment  of  good  and  faithful  men  may  differ  on  these  things,  and  their 
diflerences  may  be  of  no  moment  in  the  sight  of  God ;  in  no  vray  invalidating  the 
service  rendered,  or  lessening  or  lowering  the  blessing  gained.  But  even  in  connection 
Y  ith  the  smaller  matters,  as  also  apart  from  that  conneoti<H),  there  »-^ 
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ir.  The  actually  akd  intrinsically  GREAt.  It  is  of  the  most  serious  impoi'taiice 
that :  1.  In  all  things,  weightier  and  lighter,  we  should  study  to  follow  the  will  of 
Christ.  His  will  is  revealed  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the  acts  and  words  of  his  apostles. 
Thence  we  must  studiously  deduce  his  desire  concerning  us«  2.  We  should  make  all 
things  conduce  to  a  reverential  spirit.  **God  will  be  sanctified,"  etc.  The  service 
which  does  not  tend  to  impress  the  worshipper  with  the  greatness,  majesty,  holiness, 
wisdom,  faithfulness  of  God,  is  fatally  defective,  is  essentially  faulty.  3.  We  should 
exalt  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  prominence  and  priority  given  to  the 
sin  offering  in  this  book  point  clearly  to  the  truth  that  **  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  should  have  the  principal  place  in  Christian  worship.  He^ 
the  Divine  Son,  is  also  to  be  "sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh."  4.  We  should 
present  the  entire  truth  of  revelation ;  not  that  part  which  we  prefer,  which  falls  in  with 
our  tastes  or  acquirements,  but  the  '*  whole  counsel  of  God."  Guiltily  disregarding 
these  imperative  matters,  we  (1)  not  only  do  not  offer  acceptable  sacrifice,  but  (2)  render 
ourselves  obnoxious  to  our  Master's  Divine  dissatisfaction,  to  his  displacement  of  us  from 
his  service,  to  his  severe  rebukes  (Rev.  ii.,  iii.).  The  slightest  deviation  from  the  will  of 
Christ,  if  caused  by  faulty  negligence,  and  still  more  if  due  to  wilful  disobedienoe,  is  a 
serious  transgression;  on  the  other  hand,  faithfulness  in  small  thinocs,  rendered 
cheerfully  and  in  a  loving  spirit,  is  certain  of  Divine  acceptance  and  approval.-— 0. 

Vers.  3 — 7. •^Self-restraint  and  utterance,  **  And  Aaron  held  his  peace,"  etc  Th« 
sequel  to  the  sod  story  of  the  sin  and  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  carries  with  it  three 
lessons  we  shall  do  well  to  learn. 

I.  That  a  mak  ts  less  honoured  by  exalted  orFioB  thak  by  lotty  actios.  We 
pay  a  certain  respect  to  Aaron  as  the  first  high  priest  of  the  ancient  Law,  type  of  the 
**  High  Priest  of  our  profession."  But  we  pay  a  higher  honour  to  him  and  feel  a  d^per 
re^a^  for  him,  as  one  who  acted  nobly  at  a  most  trying  time.  Such  a  scene  might 
well  have  unmanned  him.  We  could  not  have  blamed  him  had  he  given  way  to  violent 
agitation,  even  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  There  is,  in  sorrow,  a  descending  scale,  and 
his  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  its  dark  depths.  Bereavement,  the  saddest  of  all  losses ; 
the  death  of  a  child,  the  saddest  of  all  bereavements ;  the  death  of  two  sons  in  their 
manhood,  the  saddest  form  which  the  loss  of  children  can  assume ;  its  startling,  awful 
suddenness ;  its  occurrence  under  the  aggravating  conditions  of  guilt  and  dishonour  ;— 
such  was  the  staggering  blow  that  fell  on  Aaron  then  I  There  is  a  nobleness  of  self-* 
restraint  which  is  truly  touching,  which  excited  our  hearty  admiration,  in  the  fact  that 
"  Aaron  held  his  peace.**  He  did  not  give  way  to  tempestuous  emotion  or  to  querulous 
complaint;  he  acted  as  became  him:  standing  where  he  stood  in  the  near  presence  of 
God,  he  bore  the  blow  in  sacred  silence,  he  opened  not  his  mouth,  he  was  dumb, 
l>ccau8e  he  felt  the  Lord  had  done  it  (Ps.  xxxix.  9).  There  is  nothing  manlier,  nobler, 
more  admirable  than  calmness  in  the  overwhelming  hour.  It  is  born  of  (1)  devout- 
ncss,  a  profound  sense  of  the  presence  and  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  of  ^2)  self-culture, 
the  training  of  our  own  spirit,  the  "  keeping  of  our  heart "  (Piov.  iv.  23). 

IL  That  the  devoot  heart  will  recognize  the  bightness  of  subobdinatino 
PEB60NAL  SENTiifENT  TO  THE  SEBYICE  OP  GoD.  (Yer.  6.)  This  melancholy  occurrence 
had  taken  place  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  God  (ver.  3).  The  one  feeling  which 
was  to  fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  stood  before  God  was  an  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  severe  and  afflictive  decree  of  the  Holy  One.  To  show  the  ordinary  signs  of 
sorrow  might  be  open  to  misconstruction ;  might  appear  as  a  protest  against  the  death- 
penalty.  In  the  cause  of  righteousness  the  natural  feeling  of  father  and  sons  must  be 
onei^etically  suppressed.  And  it  was  done.  There  come  times  in  our  history  when, 
in  the  highest  interests  of  all,  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  our  kind,  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  parental,  conjugal,  fraternal,  friendly  emotions  give  pUce  to  calmness 
of  spirit.  When  that  hour  comes,  we,  if  we  have  Aaron's  spirit,  shall  obey  as  he 
obeyed. 

III.  That  God  destbes  us  to  give  play  to  hitkak  feeling  when  his  Law  is  not 
BROKEN  OB  HIS  SEBViOE  HINDERED  THEREBY.  1.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  were  to 
carry  their  bodies  decently  and  reverently  "from  before  the  sanctuary"  (ver.  4). 
2.  1'he  whole  house  of  Israel  were  to  "bewail  the  burniog  which  the  Lord  had 
kindled  "  (ver.  6).    Where  the  lamentation  was  natural,  and  where  there  was  no  peril 
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of  its  being  misinterpreted,  it  was  not  only  allowed  but  enconraged  of  GKxl.  Stoicism 
is  no  part  of  Christianity.  We  are  to  be  natural  and  sympathetic.  Jesus  *'  rejoiced  in 
spirit "  and  "  wept "  himself.  He  intimated  his  wish  that  we  should  act  naturally,  in 
accordance  with  our  surrounding  circumstances  and  inward  spirit  (Matt  ix.  15—17 ; 
John  XYii  20 — ^22 ;  Jas.  v.  13).  Sympathetic  as  well  as  natural :  "  rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep,"  etc.  (Rom*  xii.  15)* — C* 

Vers.  1 — 1,^^ Strange  fire ;  and  Jekovah^s  judgment  upon  it.  Ven  3,  **  Then  Moses 
said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  that  the  Lord  spake^  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that 
come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.    And  Aaron  held  his 


I.  A  GttEAT  OFFENCE  against  the  holiness  of  Qod.  1.  Defilement  of  hia  worship. 
Violation  of  his  written  Word.  Introduction  of  self-will  and  mere  human  device. 
Abuse  of  the  joyful  spirit  of  praise  to  insolent  self-assertion  and  disregard  of  decencies 
and  reverence.  2.  Special  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  by  disobedience  of  priests. 
Holy  ofiBces  dishonoured  is  a  fearful  evil.  3.  Hiding  of  GoTs  glory  with  false  glory. 
Eitualism.  Mere  show  of  human  talent.  Abuse  of  music  Forgetfulness  of  God  in 
his  service.    Temptation  to  vain-glory. 

II.  A  SOLEMN  VINDICATION  of  the  sauctity  of  God's  house  and  Law^  Strange  fire 
offended,  true  fire  punished.  1.  Profitableness  of  the  study  of  providence,  especially 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  revealing  the  **  consuming  fire  "  of  righteousness  in  the  Church. 
2.  Representative  character  of  all  God's  people^  and  especially  those  in  prominent 
position.  God  glorified  in  tts,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  3.  Double  aspect  of  all 
Divine  visitations  of  judgment,  as  confirming  at  once  the  strength  of  the  Law  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  covenant,  therefore  both  wamins  and  encouragement.  ^  Aaron  held 
his  peace,"  for  he  could  only  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  God.  Grace  is  above 
nature,  and  controls  and  exalts  it« 

III.  A  GREAT  LESSON  ou  the  infirmity  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  redemption. 
Immediately  that  the  temple  service  was  inaugurated,  man  spoiled  it,  as  it  were,  by  his 
sin.  Compare  the  inauguration  of  earthly  life  spoiled  by  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
the  new  world  after  the  Flood  by  Noah's  sin  (Gen.  ix.);  defection  in  the  new  land  of 
Canaan  (Judg.  ii.  IS);  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.);  the  corruption  of  the  early  Church 
(Acts  XX.  29,  etc.) ;  the  final  apostacy  (Rev.  xx.  7 — 10).  On  what  can  we  depend  but 
the  preserving  mercy,  the  rescuing  grace  of  him  who  has  redeemed  us  ?  The  *'  strange 
fire  **  was  thus  solemnly  condemned  only  for  the  sake  of  oallinff  out  faith  and  attaching 
the  people  of  God.  the  more  firmly  to  that  fire  of  his  love  which,  while  it  consumed  the 
Sacrifice  on  the  cross,  did  also  prepare  the  way  for  all  into  the  holiest,  that  all  might  be 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  through  Christ. — R. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  command  to  abstain  fbom  winb 
(vers.  8 — 11).  The  law  given  to  Aaron 
(some  manuscripts  read  Moses)  against  the 
use  of  wine  by  the  priests  during  their 
ministrations,  by  its  juxtaposition  with  what 
has  gone  before,  has  led  to  the  probable 
supposition  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  had 
acted  under  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
diink.  It  is  possible  that  the  sacrificial 
meals  on  the  peace  offerings  had  begun,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  that  the  congregation 
was  feasting,  the  two  priests  had  refreshed 
themselves  with  wine  after  their  long  ser- 
vice. The  special  ceremonial  meal  of  the 
priests  had  not  yet  been  eaten. 


Ver.  10.— Wine  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors  (-oe^,  whence  the  Greek  word  vUtpa, 
Luke  i.  13,  was  made  from  dates,  or  barley, 
or  honey)  are  forbidden  to  the  priests  during 
their  mmistrations,  that  they  may  put  a 
difference  between  ho^  and  unholy ;  that  is, 
that  their  minds  may  not  be  oozifnsed,  but 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong,  what  ought  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  distinguished  between  the 
sacred  and  profane  fire,  or  between  God*s 
commands  and  their  own  unregulated  im- 
pulses. If  they  had  partaken  too  freely  of 
the  wine  provided  for  the  drink  offerings, 
their  sin  would  be  similar  to  that  of  tii9 
Corinthians  in  their  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     As  to  the  Ute  of  wine  by  the 
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mlDister  of  God  under  the  New  Testament, 
eee  1  Tim.  iiL  2,  8;  v.  23.  The  Bpiritual 
emotion,  which,  in  the  service  of  Gkxl,  shows 
itself  in  pouring  out  the  feelings  in  **  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs/'  is  con- 
trasted, in  Eph.  V.  18, 19,  with  tne  physical 
excitement  caused  hy  wine,  the  former  being 
commended  and  the  latter  forbidden. 

Yer.  11.— That  ye  may  teaoh  the  dhUdren 
of  Israel  This  shows  that  one  part  of  the 
priest^s  offioe  was  teaching  the  Law  (of. 
l)eut.  xxiv.  8 ;  Mai.  ii.  7> 

Vers.  12 — ^20. — Moses  takes  care  that  the 
remaining  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  day 
shall  be  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
interruption  that  has  occurred.  Under  his 
instructions,  Aaron  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
eat  the  remainder  of  the  meat  offering  (ch. 
ix.  17),  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
reserve  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder 
to  eat  in  a  eleta  plaee,  that  is,  not  neces* 
sarily  within  the  court ;  but  he  finds  that  the 
sin  offerings  (ch.  ix.  15),  which  ought  to  be 
eaten  by  the  priests,  had  been  burnt.  The 
rule  was  that,  when  the  blood  was  presented 
in  the  tabernacle,  the  flesh  was  burned; 
when  it  was  not,  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the 
priests.  In  the  present  case,  the  blood  had 
not  been  brought  within  the  holy  place,  and 
vet  the  flesh  had  been  burned  instead  of 
being  eaten.  Moses  was  angry  with  EleaMr 
and  Ifhimar,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
Aaron's  plea  of  defence  was  twofold.  1.  His 
sons  had  fulfilled  aright  the  ritual  of  their 
own  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  that 
is,  the  offerings  made  for  the  priests,  and  it 
had  been  rather  his  duty  than  theirs  to  see 
that  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering  of  the 
congregation  had  been  properly  carried  out. 
2.  The  state  of  distress  in  wnich  he  was, 
and  the  near  escape  that  he  had  had  from 
ceremonial  defilement,  and  the  sense  of 
sin  brought  home  to  him  by  his  children's 
death,  had  made  him  unfit  and  unable  to 
eat  the  sin  offering  of  the  people,  as  he 
should  have  done  under  other  circumstances. 
"With  this  plea  Moses  was  eontent.  It  was 
true  that  tne  letter  of  the  Law  had  been 
broken,  but  there  was  a  sufficient  oause  for 
it  (see  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Matt  xii.  7>  It  appears 
from  hence  that  the  expiation  wrought  by 
the  sin  offering  was  not  complete  until  the 
whole  ceremony  was  accomplished,  the  last 
act  of  which  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by 
the  priests  in  one  class  of  sin  offering, 
and  tne  burning  the  flesh  outside  the  camp 
in  the  other.  It  has  been  questioned,  what 
is  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression, 
God  hath  given  it  yon — the  fle^  of  the  sin 
offering— to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  eon- 
gregaoon,  to  make  atonement  for  them 
before  the  Lord.  Archdeacon  Freeman  ex. 
presses  the  view  of  A  Lapide,  Keil,  and 

UBYiTicua, 


many  others  when  he  says  that,  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  the  offering,  the  priests  '*  in  a 
deep  mystery  neutralized,  through  the  holi- 
ness vested  in  them  by  their  consecration, 
the  sin  which  the  offerer  had  laid  upon  the 
victim  and  upon  them"  ('Principles  of 
Divine  Service,'  pt.  ii.).  Oehler,  on  the 
other  hand  (Her^og's  *  Cyclop.,'  x.),  main- 
tains that  the  priests  did  no  more  by  this 
act  than  declare  the  removal  of  the  sin 
already  taken  away;  vrith  which  accords 
Philo's  explanation  (*  De  Viot,'  13,  quoted 
by  Edersheim,  'Temple  Service,'  ch.  vi.) 
that  the  object  of  the  sacrificial  meal 
was  to  carry  assurance  of  acoeptanoe 
to  the  offerer,  **  since  God  would  never 
have  allowed  his  servants  to  partake  of 
it  had  there  not  been  a  complete  removal 
and  forgetting  of  the  sin  atoned  for." 
Neither  of  these  explanations  seems  to 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  former  at- 
tributes more  meaning  to  the  expression 
bear  the  iniquity  than  it  appears  to  have 
elsewhere;  e.g,  £xod.  xxviii.  38  and  Numb, 
xviii.  1,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  bear  ihe  «nt- 
quUy  of  the  holy  things  and  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  Ezek.  iv.  4 — 6,  where  the  prophet 
lA  said  to  bear  (he  iniquity  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  The  latter  interpretation  appears 
too  much  to  evacuate  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  is  quite  oertain  that  the  part 
of  the  ceremony-  by  which  the  atonement 
was  wrought  (if  it  was  wrought  by  any 
one  part)  was  the  offering  of  the  blood 
for  the  covering  of  the  offerer's  sins,  but 
yet  this  action  of  the  priests  in  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  was  in  some  way  also 
connected  with  the  atonement,  not  only  with 
the  assurance  of  its  having  been  wrought ; 
but  in  what  way  this  was  effected  we  are 
not  told,  and  cannot  pronounce.  The  worda 
bear  the  iniauitu  are  eNi^uivalent  to  making 
atonement  for  by  taking  the  sin  in  some 
sense  upon  themselves  ((?.  Isa.  liii.  11,  ^He 
shall  b^  their  iniquities,"  and  John  i  29, 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  C^od,  that  taketh  away 
[or  beareth]  the  sin  of  the  world  ").  Accord- 
ingly, Bishop  Patrick  comments :  **The  very 
eating  of  the  people's  sin  offering  argued 
the  sins  of  the  people  were,  in  some  sort^ 
laid  upon  the  priests,  to  be  taken  awav  by 
them.  From  whence  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
may  be  explained,  who  \b  said  to  bear  our 
iniquiJty  (as  the  priest  is  here  said  to  do),  all 
our  sins  being  laid  on  him,  who  took  upon 
him  to  make  an  expiation  for  them  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  For  the  priest,  hereby 
eating  of  the  sin  offering,  receiving  the 
guilt  upon  himself,  mav  well  be  thought  to 
prefigure  One  who  should  be  both  Priest  and 
Sacrifice  for  sin;  which  was  accomplished 
in  Christ "  (on  Lev.  x.  17> 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  Ih^That  priests  are  teachers  is  assumed  all  through  the  Old  Testament.  The 
contrast  in  this  respect  which  has  been  found  by  some  between  the  prophets  and  the 
priests^  the  former  being  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  the  organs 
of  a  dull  ceremonial  routine  or  even  rude  slayers  of  beasts,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  true  that  the  primary  work  of  the  priest  was  to  teach  by  type  and  rite,  and 
the  primary  work  of  the  prophet  to  declare  God's  will  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  they 
were  co-ordinate,  not  hostile,  influences  and  powers,  having  the  same  end  in  view, 
which  they  carried  out,  partly  by  the  same,  partly  by  different  means.  If  the  prophet 
sharply  reproves  the  priests,  it  is  because  they  are  bad  priests,  not  because  they  are 
priests  (1^1.  iL  1) ;  and  when  he  strikes  at  the  priest,  ne  sometimes  strikes  at  the 
prophet  in  the  same  breath  (Jer.  v.  30,  31). 

ThB  lONISTBB  OF  THE  Q06PEL  IS  THE  6U0CESS0B  AND  BEPBESENTATIVK  OF  BOTH  PMEST 

AND  PROPHET.  He  has  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  God,  which  must  always  be 
a  solemn  occupation,  though  now  disembarrassed  of  the  minute  rejo^ulations  of  the 
Judidc  Law,  and  he  is  a  channel  through  whom  the  Divine  blessing  flows ;  in  this  ho 
represents  the  priest.  He  is  the  expounder  and  preacher  of  God's  Word ;  herein  he 
represents  the  prophet  He  teaches  God's  commandments  and  applies  them  to  the 
consciences  of  individuals ;  herein  he  does  the  work  of  both  priest  and  prophet.  But 
he  holds  a  higher  office  than  either  one  or  the  other,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  dispenser 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  good  of  man,  which  were  purchased  for  man  by 
Christ's  death,  received  by  him  of  his  Father  at  his  ascension,  and  shed  forth  upon 
his  Church  in  the  form  of  graces  dispensed  by  the  apostolic  ministry  (see  £ph.  iv.  7—11). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  8 — 11. — Abstinence  enjoined.  Without  asserting  positively  that  inflammatory 
drink  was  the  cause  of  the  imhallowed  presentation  made  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  we 
may  believe  that  it  was  the  wise  and  merciful  intention  of  the  prohibition  herein  con- 
tained to  guard  against  a  possible  source  of  similar  heedless  attendance  upon  God  in 
his  sanctuary. 

L  The  functions  of  the  priests.  1.  To  observe  the  various  rites  connected  with 
the  worship  of  God.  2.  To  see  that  nothing  unholy  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  incense,  which  might  suffice  without,  would  be  an  insult  to  Jehovah 
within.  The  fire,  useful  for  common  cooking  purposes,  would  be  counted  "strange 
fire"  if  presented  to  the  Lord.  3.  To  advise  the  people  concerning  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Law  between  things  clean  and  unclean.  There  was  the  food  permissible 
to  be  eaten,  the  diseases  requiring  separation,  the  times  in  which  ceremonial  unclean** 
ness  was  contracted,  etc.  All  these  matters  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  priests. 
4.  To  instruct  the  people  generally  in  the  statutes  of  the  Lord.  In  the  absence  of 
written  documents,  this  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  priests,  and 
furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  afterwards  locating  their  cities  amongst  the  difl;erent 
tribes  of  Israel.  This  teaching  was  the  origin  of  the  present  exposition  of  Scripture  by 
the  preacher,  being  now  the  chief  feature  of  the  minister's  office.  Is  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people  with  the  Bible  at  all  commensurate  with  the  many  advantages  they 
enjoy  ?  The  Israelites  may  rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  condemn  the  ignorance 
of  modem  civilization. 

II.  The  impobtancb  of  biohtly  DiscHABGixa  these  functions.  Conwder  the 
happy  results  that  would  flow  from  a  proper  fulfilment  of  their  obligations,  and  the 
dire  effects  of  lax  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  priesthood.  In  this  latter  event 
God  would  be  insulted  and  profaned,  his  indignation  would  destroy  the  slothful  servants, 
and  the  nation  of  Israel  would  relapse  into  a  state  of  idolatry  and  disgrace.  No  priest 
lived  or  died  unto  himself.  The  progress  and  comfort  of  others  were  inseparably  bound 
up  with  his  due  attendance  at  the  altar. 

III.  The   necessity   of   abstaininq   fbom   whatever   ihpaibs   cleabkess   of 
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THOUGHT  AND  STEADINESS  OF  CONDUCT.  The  effects  of  *'  wine  **  or  "  strong  drink  * 
are  various  in  dififerent  men  and  at  different  stages.  Carelessness,  excitement,  stupe- 
factions—cither might  ensue,  and  bring  upon  the  offender  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
principle  is  obvious  that  the  service  of  Ood  may  require  abstention  from  enjoyments 
otherwise  permissible.  As  the  number  of  priests  was  at  this  time  so  limited,  the  in- 
junction of  the  text  practically  enforced  almost  continuous  abstinence  upon  them. 
^Enthusiasm  stimulated  by  unworthy  means,  boldness  engendered  by  false  heat,  an 
inability  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  imagination  running  riot  among  his 
precepts, — these  are  offensive  to  God  in  his  servants,  and  expose  the  possessors  to  his 
judgments.  To  walk  not  in  the  path  of  danger  is  better  than  to  calculate  upon  suc- 
cessfully encountering  its  risks.  The  householder  who  cuts  off  the  supply  of  gas  is  in 
DO  fear  of  an  explosion,  nor  needs  continually  to  examine  the  pipes.  This  prudent 
method  is  to  be  commended  where  the  light  furnished  is  unsteady,  or  superfluous  because 
of  the  shining  of  the  purer  lighU  Drink  not  at  the  ruddy  stream^  and  you  will  not 
dread  its  poison. — S.  B.  A« 

Vers.  8—11. — Sohriety  in  the  priesthood.  The  Jews  sav  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  inebriated  when  they  sinned  in  offering  strange  fire,  and  that  this  law,  forbidding 
intoxicants  to  the  priests  while  serving  in  the  holy  place,  was  given  in  consequence. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  both  before  and  after  this  GKid  spake  "  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,**  the  instruction  before  us  was  given,  immediately,  '*  to  Aaron."  The  reasons 
for  the  prohibition  are — 

I.  That  ministers  should  be  recollected  in  the  presence  of  Qoj}.  1.  Ee  was 
present  in  the  tabemade,  (I)  In  the  text,  as  in  many  places,  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  original  (ipiD  ^mt,  ohel  mohghed)  might  per- 
haps be  better  rendered,  '*  tabernacle  of  meeting,**  This  would  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  the  congregation  or  meeting  of  the  people,  while  it  recognizes  another  more  impor- 
tant truth,  viz.  that  the  tabernacle  was  the  place  appointed  for  Qod  to  meet  with  his 
people  (comp.  Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  xxix.  42,  43 ;  xxx.  6, 3G).  (2)  Apart  from  this  criticism, 
the  fact  is  patent  that  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  was  there.  Where  the 
Shechinah  is,  the  ground  is  holy ;  and  It  behoves  the  worshipper  to  put  away  irreverence, 
and,  with  clearness  of  intellect  as  well  as  fervour  of  holy  zeal,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
(see  Exod.  iii.  6;  xix.  12;  Josh.  v.  15).  (3)  We  should  never  forget  that  in  our 
Christian  assemblies  God  is  no  less  certainly  present  (see  Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
36 ;  Rev.  i  13).  2.  And  Qod  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  (1)  This  important  truth  is 
here  intimated  in  the  caution, "  lest  ye  die.  Confused  by  inebriation,  some  error  might 
be  committed  which  would  involve  fatal  consequences  (see  context).  (2)  Now,  since 
this  enactment,  to  taste  the  cup  whose  effects  may  expose  to  the  liability  of  committing 
such  an  error,  is  itself  a  crime  to  be  visited  with  death,  llie  spirit  of  this  instruction 
is  that  we  must  not  tempt  Satan  to  tempt  us;  that  we  are  only  safe  when  at  the 
utmost  distance  from  sin.  (3)  Abstinence  at  other  times  was  not  obligatory  upon  the 
priests,  but  they  mi^ht  become  Kazarites  if  they  pleased.  Gospel  ministers  should  be 
sober  men  (1  Tim.  iii.  3). 

II.  That  thet  need  their  faculties  to  keep  their  chaegs.  1.  They  have  to 
judge  in  hdy  things,  (1)  In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  some  food  was  "most 
holy,"  and  had  to  be  eaten  beside  the  altar  (ver.  12).  This  must  not  be  eaten  by 
"  females  among  the  priests."  Tet  a  son  of  Aaron  who  had  such  a  blemish  as  would 
preclude  his  attendance  at  the  altar  may  eat  of  it  (ch.  xxi.  22).  In  some  cases 
"  holy  "  meats  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  families,  but  not  by  ordinary 
Israelites  (ver.  14);  while  in  others  the  offerer  had  his  share  of  the  offering.  (2) 
Holy  things  might  be  polluted  by  accident.  Thus  a  defiled  person  touching  them 
would  profane  them  (ch.  vii.  19) ;  or  the  fiesh  of  the  peace  offering  eaten  on  the  third 
day,  even  by  a  priest,  is  profaned,  and  the  priest  punishable  (ch.  vii.  18 ;  xix.  7,  8). 
XJndean  persons  must  not  eat  of  the  holy  things  on  pain  of  excommunication  (ch.  vii. 
20,  21).  (3)  For  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  laws,  together  with  those  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  persons,  animals,  and  things,  clean  and  unclean,  the  priest  needed  a  clear 
head,  (a)  that  he  might  save  his  soul  alive,  (5)  and  that  he  might  fittingly  typify 
Christ,  whose  judgment  in  moral  and  spiritual  causes  is  true.  (4)  Therefore  he  must 
abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drinks  (see  Isa.  xxviii.  7).    And  ministers  of  the  gospel 
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must  be  sober.  If  not  types,  they  are  "  ambassadors,"  of  Christ.  They  need  a  sound 
judgment  to  pronounce  clearly  and  firmly  against  the  efforts  of  antichrist  to  profane 
the  layer  and  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary.  2.  They  hate  to  teach  the  statutes  of  the  Lord. 
(1)  The  Law  is  the  standai-d  of  appeal.  It  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  from  Sinai.  It 
was  **  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  who  authenticated  it  to  be  the  Word  of  Qod  by 
many  miracles.  The  gospel  is  the  "  engrafted  Word  "  ^Jas.  i.  21),  •'  spoken  to  us  by  the 
Son  of  Grod^  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him,  and  authenticated  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  divers  miracles  and  distributions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  3,  4).  (2) 
'Jlie  duty  of  teaching  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  devolved  upon  the  priests  (Deut. 
xxiv.  8 ;  Neh.  viii,  2,  8 ;  Jer.  xviii.  18 ;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Christian  ministers  now  stand  in 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Church  under  the  New  Testament.  (3)  If  sobriety  was 
necessary  in  the  teachers  of  the  Law,  it  b  surely  no  less  necessary  in  those  who  teach 
the  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  (2  Tim.  ii.  16 ;  Titus  i.  7 — 9).  Ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  may  become  Nazarites  if  they  please ;  they  should  at  least  be  Nazarites 
when  **  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  12 — ^15. — The  eating  of  the  holy  things.  In  the  words  of  the  last  paragraph 
God  speaks  immediately  to  Aaron ;  here  Moses  resumes,  addressing  now  '<  Aaron  and 
his  sons  that  wei^e  left,'  or  who  had  escaped  the  terrible  judgment  in  which  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  involved.    He  repeats  his  instructions  concerning — 

I.  The  meat  offerino  REMAiNiNa  of  the  offebinqs  made  bt  fire.  1.  This 
was  accounted  "most  holy."  (1)  This  is  equivalent  to  calling  it  the  "  bread  of  God  " 
(comp.  xxi.  6,  22).  It  was  therefore  *'  most  holy,"  as  typifying  Christ  (John  vL  33). 
He  is  *'  most  holv  "  in  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  as  **  coming  down  from  heaven  "  (Luke 
i.  35).  Also  in  his  deaths  by  which  he^was  able  to  ^  give  his  life  unto  the  world."  (2*) 
It  was  the  priests'  due,  or  appointment,  viz.  from  Gk)d.  For  it  was  first  given  to  God, 
and  now  came  from  him.  Bo  Jesus,  whom  we  bring  to  God  as  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  for 
our  sin,  God  gives  to  us  for  the  nourishment  of  our  souls.  I'o  the  spiritual  priesthood  he 
is  still  the  **  Bread  of  God  that  cometh  down  from  heaven."  2.  ft  was  to  be  eaten,  viz. 
(I)  "Beside  the  altar."  Jesus  becomes  the  food  of  his  people  after  his  passion.  The 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  "  broken  "  before  it  was  **  dven  "  to  the  disciples  to  eat  (Matt 
xxvi.  26 ;  John  xiL  24 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23—26).  The  Lord's  table  is  furnished  from  the 
altar  that  was  without  the  camp  (Heb.  xiii.  10 — 12).  (2)  It  was  to  be  eaten  **  without 
leaven."  There  was  neither  *'  malice"  nor  **  wickedness  "  in  Jesus,  nor  should  there 
be  in  those  who  seek  his  fellowship  (1  Cor.  v.  6—8).  He  is  the  Truth — ^Truth  itself — 
Truth  essential ;  fellowship  with  him,  therefore,  must  be  in  "  sincerity  and  truth."  (3) 
It  was  to  be  eaten  "  in  the  holy  place."  The  joys  of  the  Christian  profession  should  be 
sought  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Odd  persons,  who  stand  aloof  from  Church 
communion,  are  not  serving  God  according  to  his  order. 

n.  The  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder.  1.  These  were  accounted  ^^hdy** 
(1)  They  were  so  because  they  had  been  offered  to  God.  Julius  Bate  construes  the 
words  rendered  "  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder  "  (ver.  14),  "  the  breast  that  is  pre- 
sented^ and  the  shoulder  that  is  lifted  up."  This  at  least  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  (2)  The  *'  holy  "  as  well  as  *'  most  holy  "  bread  is  the  same  as  the  brotd  of 
Grod  (see  en.  xxL  22),  and  equally  points  to  Christ.  Both  were  alike  the  priests'  due  or 
appointment  (Exod.  xxix.  24).  2.  The  holy  things  were  to  he  eaten  in  a  dean  place. 
(1)  This  marks  the  diflference  between  the  '* holy  "  and  the  "most  holy,"  The  '*  most 
holy  "  must  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  therefore  by  the 
priests  alone,  but  the  **  holy "  may  be  eaten  in  the  houses,  and  therefore  bv  the 
aaughters  of  the  priests.  (2)  The  moral  teaching  is  that  while  the  "  most  holy " 
communion  with  Christ  is  by  the  altar-tdde  in  his  Church,  we  may  have  "  holy " 
communion  with  him  in  our  families.  The  ordinary  meals  of  godly  persons  will  be 
received  as  from  God  with  thanksgiving,  and  thereby  become  in  a  sense  sacramental 
(see  1  Cor.  x.  18 — 31).  (3)  The  one  limitation  is  that  the  holy  things  of  the  peace 
offerings  must  be  eaten  "  in  a  clean  place."  Viewed  in  the  letter,  this  means  that  the 
house  must  not  be  polluted  by  the  dead,  or  by  a  leper,  or  anything  for  which  the 
purifications  of  the  Law  may  be  required*  Viewed  in  the  spirit,  the  teaching  is  that  if 
we  would  have  communion  with  Christ  in  our  families,  vicious  dispositions  and  ungodly 
strangers  must  be  excluded.  " The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  God" 
(see  2  Cur.  vi.  14—18;  Jas.  iv.  4;  1  John  ii.  15).— J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  16 — 20. — Moses  and  Aaron  an  aJlfgory,    Moses  may  be  taken  as  the  im- 

eirsonation  of  the  Law  which  was  given  by  his  hand  (see  Luke  xvi.  29 ;  Acts  xv.  21). 
ence  the  "  body  of  Moses,"  about  which  Michael  disputed  with  Satan,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  denote  the  substance  of  the  Law  (Jude  9).  In  this  view  he  appeared  upon 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  surrendering  to  Christ,  who,  in  like  manner,  impersonated 
his  gospel  (Matt.  xvii.  3 — 5).  So  the  vail  over  Moses'  face  represented  the  snadows  in 
which  the  Law  invested  the  glory  of  the  Lord  until  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the  dark- 
ness passed  away  and  the  true  light  shined  forth*  Hence,  when  the  vail,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  was  torn  in  death,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  from  the  top 
throughout  (Matt,  xxviL  60,51;  2  Cor.  iii.  7;  Heb.  ix.  3,8;  x.  19,  20).  Aaron's 
function  was  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law ;  and  so  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  it.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  light 
may  be  let  in  upon  the  remarkable  passage  before  us.    We  have  here — 

I.  Thb  akqeb  of  Moses.  1.  Look  at  the  history  in  the  letter,  (1)  Moses  had  given 
instructions  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  respecting  the  goat  which  was  to  be  offered  for 
the  sin  of  the  people  (see  ch.  ix.  15, 16).  (2)  These  instructions  were  not  fully  carried 
out.  The  goat  was  killed  and  its  fat  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  but  the  flesh  was  not 
eaten  in  the  holy  place.  (3)  Moses  made  search,  and  behold  the  goat  was  burnt,  pro- 
bably without  the  camp  (ch.  iv.  12;  vi.  11).  This  angered  him,  and  led  him  to 
question  the  ^* sons  of  Aaron  who  were  lefty*  or  had  escaped  the  fire  that  consumed 
their  brethren,  as  to  why  they  had  deviated  from  his  directions.  2.  }^ow  look  at  the 
moroL  (1)  It  should  have  been  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  was  •'  most  holy," 
that  is  to  say,  the  "  bread  of  God  "  (ch.  vL  16, 17 ;  xxi.  22) ;  that  which  wrath  was  to 
feed  upon.  This  significantly  pointed  to  Christ.  After  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
•*  bread  of  (Jod  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  he  explains,  "  the  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world"  ^John  vi.  51).  How 
remarkably  the  mysteries  of  the  bread  offering  and  the  "flesh''  of  the  siu  offering, 
associated  on  the  Levitical  altar,  are  again  associated  in  this  gospel  explanation !  (2) 
By  the  fire  of  €K)d  feeing  upon  the  sin  offering,  it  bore  <'  the  iniquity  of  the  congrega- 
tion, to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord"  (ver.  17).  But  this  is  said  of  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  By  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sin  ofifering,  then, 
Aaron  was  to  appear  as  in  the  place  of  it  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  7).  This  significantly 
indicated  that  the  true  sin  offering  was  not  to  be  an  animal,  but  a  man,  (3)  The  rule 
is  laid  down  that  if  the  blood  was  not  brought  in  within  the  holy  place,  the  flesh 
should  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  (ver.  18).  That  rule  showed  that  the  Law  priests  were 
typi<^ly  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  until  that  High  Priest  should  come  who 
would  carry  his  own  blood  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands.  In  that  event 
their  functions  were  destined  to  cease. 

XL  The  explanation  of  Aaron.  1.  27«e  anger  of  Moses  was  with  (he  sons  of 
Aaron,  (1^  We  are  not  told  that  he  felt  any  anger  towards  Aaron.  We  see  a  pro- 
priety in  tnis  when  we  consider  that  Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ.  Moses  directed 
Aaron  all  through  the  ceremonials  of  his  consecration,  and  so  Christ  in  this  world,  in 
which  he  was  consecrated  to  his  priesthood,  was  "  made  under,  the  Law.**  But  the 
Law  could  have  no  anger  against  Christ,  ^  who  fulfilled  all  its  righteousness,"  and  in 
every  wav  **  magnified  and  made  it  honourable."  (2)  But  against  the  sons  of  Jesus, 
who  are  far  from  being  as  ))erfect  as  their  Head,  the  Iaw  may  have  occasion  for  anger. 
2.  But  Aaron  speaks  in  his  own  person  for  his  sons,  (1)  (See  ver.  19.)  So  Jesus 
takes  the  faults  of  his  children  upon  himself  (see  Matt.  viii.  16, 17 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24). 
(2)  And  speaking  for  them  thus,  Aaron  was  able  to  appease  Moses.  Not  only  was 
Moses  '*  satisfied,  as  in  the  text,  but  what  Aaron  urged  was  '*well  pleasing  in  his 
eyes,"  as  in  the  Hebrew.  So  triumphantly  is  Jesus  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  anger 
of  the  Law  (Rom.  v.  9,  20, 21).  3.  But  what  is  the  import  of  Aaron's  wwds  (ver.  19)  ? 
^1)  Here  he  concedes  that  the  sin  offering  had  been  offered,  and  that,  under  usual  con- 
aitions,  to  have  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  Moses  would  have  been  proper. 
But  he  explains, "  such  things  have  befallen  me,"  referring  to  his  parental  sorrow  in 
the  loss  01  his  sons  under  most  distressing  circumstances.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
mourner,  not  outwardly  (see  vers.  4—7),  but  in  spirit,  so,  had  he  eaten  the  sin  offering, 
would  it  have  been  accepted  by  the  Lord,  viz.  who  looketh  upon  the  heart  f  Moses  had 
nothing  to  reply  to  this  (comp.  Deut.  xii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  i.  7, 8 ;  Hos.  ix.  4).    (2)  But 
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was  there  not  a  prophetic  meanme  in  these  words  of  Aaron  ?  As  Caiaphas  **  spake  not 
of  himself^  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation"  (John  z.  60,  61),  does  not  Aaron  as  truly  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  here  say 
that  the  death  of  the  priest  sets  aside  the  type  (see  GoL  li.  14)  ?  (3)  The  consent  of 
Moses  shows  how  the  Law  bears  testimony  to  Christ,  and  is  itself  to  Tanish  as  a 
shadow  when  the  substance  takes  its  place.  (4)  It  also  shows  that  it  is  proper  to 
break  the  Law  in  the  letter,  when  to  do  so  is  necessary  to  its  observance  in  tne  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  the  Law  is  the  gospel. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — 10. — Wine  and  worship.  The  prohibition  of  the  text  only  extends  to  the 
priest  about  to  officiate  in  the  worsnip  of  God;  **  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle.**  It 
bad  no  reference  to  the  domestic  use  of  wine ;  nor  did  it  separate  *'  strong  wine  "  from 
sacred  serrice  altogether  (Exod.  xxix,  42 ;  Numb.  xxviiL  7).  Perhaps,  as  some  think, 
it  was  consequent  upon  the  foregoing  scene.  But  if  not  so  closely  connected  with  it  as 
to  be  occasioned  by  it,  the  taci  that  its  announcement  followed  that  scene  in  order  of 
time  suggests  the  truth— 

L  That  fbom  thb  wobship  of  Qod  etebt  temftatiok  bhoxtld  bb  beliqioxtslt 
EXCLUDED.  If  intoxicants  would  have  even  the  slightest  effect  on  the  understanding 
80  that  error  might  be  committed,  they  should  be  scrupulously  avoided :  and  so  with 
any  and  every  source  of  peril,  whatever  it  may  be.  Whatsoever  would  lead  the  mind 
away  from  God  and  his  truth ;  whatsoever  would  interfere  with  the  purity,  sincerity, 
spirituality  of  public  worship,  should  be  shunned.  It  may  be  Dcautiful  attire, 
ornamentation,  music,  rhetoric,  philosophizing,  etc.  Every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self; ''happy  is  he  who  oondemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth" 
(Rom.  xiv.  22). 

n.  That  in  the  wobship  of  God  evert  facultt  should  be  nr  fullest  exerckb. 
If  intoxicants  are  anywise  injurious,  they  enfeeble,  they  make  the  body  drowsy,  the 
Intellect  clouded,  the  spirit  heavy  and  unaspiring.  To  the  worship  of  God  we  should 
bring  our  best ;  not  by  any  means  the  lame  and  the  blind,  etc.  (Mai.  i.  8),  nor  the 
second  best,  but  the  very  best  we  can  bring — the  flower  in  the  bud,  the  fruit  adorned 
with  its  bloom ;  not  the  wearied  bodily  frame  that  sinks  to  sleep  while  God  is  being 
approached;  not  the  mind  that  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  strength,  but  our  most 
viUgant  and  wakeful,  our  most  vigorous  and  energetic  self.  We  should  brmg  to  his 
altar  the  power  that  can  discern  between  the  evil  and  the  good,  between  the  acceptable 
and  the  offensive  (ver.  10) ;  and  the  power  that  can  rise  on  fleetest  and  most  enduring 
wing  into  the  heavens  of  joyful  praise  and  earnest  prayer  and  saving  truth. 

III.  That  fob  the  worship  of  God  there  should  be  careful  pbepabatioit. 
The  priests  were,  in  virtue  of  this  and  other  precepts,  to  consider  carefully  beforehand 
what  they  should  do  and  what  they  should  avoid,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord.  Whether  our  offering  of  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God  in  his 
sanctuary  (1  Pet.  ii.  6)  be  acceptable  or  not,  depends  not  more  on  the  provision  which 
is  prepared  in  the  house  for  us  than  on  the  conscientious  preparing  of  our  heart  befora 
we  go  up  unto  it.— 0. 

Ver.  11,^-Instruction  <u  weU  as  sacrifice*    These  words  point  to— 

I.  A  8EC0NDABT  DUTY  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD— INSTRUCTION.  No  doubt  the  primary 
object  of  their  appointment  was  sacrifice.  Their  function  was,  first  of  all,  to  mediate 
between  God  and  the  people,  to  stand  at  his  altar  and  present  sacrifices  unto  him. 
But  this  did  not  constitute  theu*  whole  duty ;  they  were  to  "  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken."  No  doubt  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
was  associated  with  the  priesthood  in  '*  teaching  Jacob  the  judgments  and  Israel  the 
Law  "  of  the  Lord  (see  Deut.  xxxiiL  8—11 ;  MaT.  ii.  7 ;  Hos.  iv.  6). 

II.  The  twofold  task  this  instruction  involved.  The  priests  and  Levites  would 
have :  1.  To  make  known  the  particular  precepts  of  the  Law,  so  that  the  people  might 
bring  their  proper  sacrifices,  come  at  the  appointed  seasons  to  the  sa^ed  festivals, 
shun  all  those  things  which  were  prohibit^,  act  rightly  in  their  various  domestic 
and  social  relations,  etc  2.  To  explain  the  spirit  and  significance  of  the  ritual,  so 
that  when  the  worshippers  came  to  the  tabernacle  they  might  not  only  go  through  the 
right  forms,  but  also  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  so  that  they  should  be  affected  by 
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ft  sense  of  sin,  by  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  by  a  desire  to  dedicate  themselves  unto  Gbd, 
by  a  gpirit  of  holy  joy  in  God  and  of  brotherly  love  toward  their  fellows.  To  com- 
municate aU  the  particulars  of  the  Law,  and  leave  uninterpreted  their  spiritual 
significance,  would  have  been  to  omit  an  essential  part  of  their  sacred  duty  as 
religious  instructors  of  the  nation.    We  may  be  remind^  of — 

III.  Thb  obligations  of  thb  Chmstian  liiNiSTBY.  The  privilege  of  those  who 
minister  for  Christ  is  also  twofold:  1.  To  lead  souls  with  them  to  GKxl;  to  suggest 
those  thoughts  and  words  through  which  the  worshippers  may  address  themselves  to 
him  and  make  their  own  personal,  direct  appeal  to  him.  2.  To  instruct  in  Christian 
truth.  And  this  instruction  is  to  combine  two  things :  it  is  (1)  to  make  known  the  will 
of  God  as  stated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  (2)  to  impress  that  will  on  the  conscience  of 
the  congregation.  The  Christian  minister  seeks  to  enlighten  and  to  enforce.  Then  he 
must  leave  those  whom  he  serves,  to  act;^they  must  then  "bear  their  own  burden." 
Thus  we  come  to— 

IV.  The  duty  op  thb  Chribtiak  oongbbgatiok.  That  is,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
work  of  the  minister.  1.  To  follow  him  spiritually  and  sympathetically  to  the  throne 
of  grace  and,  with  him,  draw  nigh  to  God  in  prayer.  2.  To  seek  to  understand  the 
mind  of  God  as  it  is  stated  and  explained.  3.  To  apply  to  themselves  and  their  owa 
need  the  exhortations  which  are  given. — 0. 

Vers.  12—20. — The  spirit  qf  obedience.  The  words  of  Moses  appear  to  have  followed 
closely  upon  the  incidents  described  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  chapter.  Thus 
viewed,  they  show— 

I.  That  the  sin  of  some  must  not  intebfere  with  the  bebvicb  of  othebs. 
(Ver.  12.^  Consternation  or  resentment  might  have  led  Aaron  and  *'  his  sons  that  wore 
left"  to  leave  the  remainder  of  their  sacred  duties  undischarged.  This  must  not  be. 
The  sin  of  the  two  sons  must  not  interrupt  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  His  worship 
must  not  cease  because  two  men  have  erred.  Men  often  plead  the  inconsistencies  and 
transgressions  of  others  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  shortcoming.  They  decline  to 
worsWpGod,  or  to  sit  down  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Great  Husbandman  because  Of  their  resentment  against  the  wrong-doing  of  their 
fellows.  This  may  satisfy  themselves,  but  it  will  have  no  weight  at  all  in  the  balances 
of  the  Divine  Judge. 

XL  That  the  sin  of  bomb  need  not  intebfebe  with  the  pbtvileoe  of  OTHEBSk 
(Yer.  14.)  The  whole  congregation  were  to  '*  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  had 
kindled"  (ver.  6).  But  mey  were,  nevertheless,  to  ''eat  in  a  clean  place  of  the 
sacrifices  of  peace  offerings."  The  saddest  things  need  not  interpose  to  prevent  our 
enjoyment  of  the  sacred  privileges  with  which  G<^  has  provided  us. 

in.  That  BESPONBIBLE  men  mat  well  be  vigilant  in  all  MATTEBS  PEBTAINIKa 

TO  THE  BEBViCE  OF  QoJ>,  (Vcrs.  16 — 18.)  Moscs  "diligently  sought"  the  goat  which 
should  not  have  been  burnt,  but  eaten.  He  showed  a  holy  solicitude  to  conform  to  the 
exact  requirements  of  "  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  and  a  commendable  concern  when  he 
thought  he  discovered  a  slight  departure  therefrom.  In  Christ  Jeeus  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  minute  commandments  like  those  which  regulated  the  temple  service  of 
the  Jews.  But  there  is  room  enough  in  the  Church  of  Christ  for  holy  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  "over  others  in  the  Lord."  lliey  should  watch  keenly  to 
observe  and  to  correct  the  slightest  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Master  i  from  the 
spirit  (1)  of  reverence,  or  (2)  of  earnestness,  or  (3)  of  humility,  or  (4)  of  charity. 

IV.  That  the  bpibit  of  obedience  is  evebythino  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is 
something  profoundly  touching  in  the  excuse  (ver.  19)  which  Aaron  urged.  His  sons 
who  ♦*  were  left "  had,  spite  of  their  bereavement  and  their  fraternal  sorrow,  "  offered 
their  sin  offering  and  their  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord ; "  they  had  laid  great  restraint 
upon  their  feelings ;  they  had  striven  to  render  the  service  required  of  them.  And  when 
"  such  things  had  befallen  him ; "  when  Aaron  "  held  his  peace,"  indeed,  but "  his  sorrow 
was  stirred ; "  when  his  parental  heart  was  bleeding, — would  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the 
goat  in  such  a  "day  of  desperate  grief"  have  been  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord?  Would  an  act  in  which  there  must  have  been  so  large  a  measure  of  con- 
straint have  been  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ?  Moses  was  content  with  Aaron's 
plea ;  he  felt  that  it  was  sound.   We  may  infer  that  ho  was  right  in  accepting  it.    Had 
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Aaron  repined,  or  bad  he  resented  the  retributive  act  of  God,  be  would  certainly  have 
sinned.  But  this  be  did  not.  He  summoned  himself  and  bis  sons  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  and  only  stopped  at  the  point  where  overcoming  sorrow  laid  its 
arresting  band  upon  him.  God  desires  of  us  (1)  the  will  to  serve  him,  (2)  the  faith 
in  him  which  uncomplsdnin^y  accepts  his  decisions  when  these  are  painfm  and  per- 
plexing, and  ^3)  the  endeavour,  to  tne  height  of  our  power,  to  continue  at  our  post. 
When  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  thus  in  our  hearts,  he  does  not  exact  a  strict  measure 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  by  oiur  hands.^-C* 

Ver.  12.— 2%a^  vjkich  isUfttow.  "  His  sons  that  were  left."  Happily  and  merci- 
fully, it  is  not  often  that  we  suffer  such  a  breach  in  our  life  or  in  our  home  as  that  which 
Aaron  was  called  upon  this  day  to  endure ;  but  inroads  are  made,  suddenly  or  gradually, 
upon  our  sources  of  joy.  Accident  (as  we  call  it),  disease,  treachery,  misfortune,  the 
band  of  time, — ^tbese  take  away  our  treasures ;  they  strip  the  goodly  tree  of  its  branches^ 
as  well  as  of  its  leaves.  But  *'  though  much  is  taken,  much  abides."  The  good  man 
has  always  consolation  in  that  which  is  left  to  him.    There  is  left  to  us — 

I.  SoMB  HUMAN  AFFEcnoiT.  If  not  '*  SOUS  that  are  left,"  or  daughters,  yet  friends 
whose  attachment  has  grown  with  the  growing  years. 

n.  8oME  HUMAN  ESTEEM.  There  are  those — ^it  may  be  many,  at  any  rate  a  few— 
who  hold  us  in  genuine  regard;  who  honour  us,  and  pour  on  our  wounded  spirit  the 
predous  ointment  of  their  esteem. 

IIL  Solacing  memories  of  faithful  work. 

IV.  The  consciousness  of  our  own  integrity  (Ps.  xli.  12). 

V.  The  abiding  favour  and  friendship  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxxv.  2). 

VL  The  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  presence  of  Gkni  (2  Tim.  iv.  6). — 0. 

Vers.  8— 20.— -The  ministers  of  God's  bouse  must  be  examples  of  purity  and 
obedience. 

L  The  inOuence  of  personal  chabacteb  on  the  work  of  the  teacher,  « that  ye  may 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,"  etc.  (ver.  11).  1.  Self-control  and 
temperance  necessary  to  a  wise  judgment  and  a  correct  life.  Possibly  the  offence  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  owing  to  intemperance.  2.  The  teacher  needs  the  respect  of  the 
taught  to  uphold  him  in  his  work.  3.  The  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  imholy^ 
the  clean  and  the  unclean,  should  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  described. 

n.  The  8UFP0BT  OF  the  ministbt  may  be  safely  left  to  come  out  of  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duty.  If  the  priests  are  at  their  post,  they  will  get  their  portion  (vers. 
12—151.    **  It  shall  be  thine  by  a  statute  for  ever." 

in.  The  ERE0B8  AND  OMISSIONS,  as  Well  as  sins  of  the  ministry,  should  be  "diligently 
sought  after."  But  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  not  with  harsh  and  censorious  jud^ent. 
Aaron's  excuse  was  the  overwhelming  stress  of  natural  feeling.  Ministers  are  but  men. 
Domestic  affliction  often  clouds  their  mind  and  burdens  their  spirit.  Moses  was  content 
when  he  understood  that  the  law  of  nature  was  honoured ;  and  there  is  no  true  sanctity 
in  observances  which  violate  the  first  principles  of  humanity,  and  subvert  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  slavish  system  of  Rome  exalts  religious  law  at  the 
expense  of  natural  justice,  and  destroys  man  while  it  professes  to  save  him.  J^o  true 
religion  is  crueL    llie  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  mercy.— R. 
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PAET  IIL 


UNCLEANNESS,  CEREMONIAL  AND  MORAL:  ITS  REMOVAL 

OR  ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

Seotion  L 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAPTEB  XL 


The  two  preoeding  parts  havlDK  made  mani- 
fest the  way  of  approach  to  God  by  means 
of  sacrifice  and  the  appointed  priesthood  of 
mediation,  there  follows  a  part  having  for  its 
subject  that  which  keeps  man  apart  from  Qod, 
namely  ,nncleanness,  whether  ceremonial  nn- 
cleanness,  which  may  be  removed  by  cere- 
monial observances,  or  moral  nndeanness, 
that  is,  nnrighteonsness,  which,  so  fa?  as  it 
is  a  ceremonial  offence,  may  be  also  dealt 
with  ceremonially,  but  in  respect  to  its 
moral  character  demands  punishment  This 
part  consists  of  four  sections.  The  first 
section,  comprising  chs.  zi.— xv.,  treats  of 
ceremonial  nndeanness,  caused  (1)  by  un- 
clean food  (ch.  xi.);  (2)  by  childbirth 
(ch.  xii);  (3)  by  the  leprosy  of  man  and 
of  garments  and  of  houses  (chs.  xiii.,  xiv.); 
(4)  by  issues  (ch.  xy.).  The  second  section 
deals  with  the  nndeanness  contracted 
every  year  by  tjue  whole  congregation, 
to  be  annually  atoned  for  on  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  (ch.  xvi.),  followed  by  a 
parenthetical  chapter  as  to  the  place  in 
which  sacrifice  is  to  be  ojQTered— sacrifice 
being  the  means  by  which  purification  from 
nndeanness  is  to  be  effected  (ch^  xvii).  The 
third  section  is  on  moral  nndeanness,  or  sin 
(chs.  xviii,  xix.),  and  its  punishment  (ch. 
XX.).  The  fourth  relates  to  the  ceremonial 
and  moral  nndeanness  of  priests  (chs.  xxi., 
zxii.)* 

The  idea  underlying  ceremonial  nndean- 
ness is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  With  the 
Greeks  the  idea  of  moral  beauty  was  bor- 
rowed from  physical  beauty,  and  tiie  standard 
of  moral  excellence  was  the  beautifuL  With 
the  Hebrews  physical  ugliness  is  taken  as 


the  symbd  of  moral  ugliness  or  deformity: 
whatever  is  foul  is  the  type  of  what  is  eviL 
That  which  we  have  a  natural  admiration 
for  is  good,  said  the  Greek ;  that  which  we 
have  a  natural  repugnance  for  represents  to 
us  what  is  evU,  said  the  Hebrew.  In  either 
case,  taste  appears  to  take  the  place  of  moral 
judgment;  but  in  Greek  philosophy,  moral 
taste  and  moral  judgment  had  come  to  be 
identical,  while  the  Hebrew  knew  that  what 
taste  condemned  was  not  therefore  of  itself 
evil,  but  only  symbolical  and  representative 
of  evil. 

Another  principle  underlies  the  Hebrew 
theory  of  nndeanness.  It  is  that  whatever 
is  itself  foul,  and  therefore  symbolical  of 
sin,  conveys  the  quality  of  foulness,  and 
therefore  of  ceremonial  nndeanness  to  any 
one  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  often  to 
anything  which  it  touches.  Thus  a  dead 
body,  quickly  assuming  a  loathsome  appear- 
ance in  the  East,  where  the  setting  in  of 
eorruption  is  very  rapid,  is  undean  itself, 
and  conv^s  nndeanness  to  those  who  touch 
it.  The  leper  is  undean,  and  transmits  nn- 
deanness by  his  touch;  and  certain  foul 
diseases  and  fluxes  from  the  human  body 
have  the  same  effect  These  and  such  like 
things,  being  always  repulsive,  always  cause 
nndeanness;  but  there  are  others  which, 
while  in  some  associations  they  are  utterly 
repellent,  in  others  are  not  so.  For  example, 
there  are  some  vermin  and  insects  which  are 
pretty  to  the  eye,  but  the  thought  of  eating 
them  creates  a  natural  feeling  of  disgust 
These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  repulsive, 
that  is,  as  creeping  or  flying  creatures,  are 
not  unclean,  nor  does  their  touch  produce 
undeannesB,  but  as  objects  of  food  they  are 
**  an  abomination." 
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Hence  wo  are  able  to  explain  the  distino- 
tion  of  clean  and  unclean  animals.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  a  sanitary  basis,  though  the 
prohibition  to  eat  carnivorous  and  other 
animals  repnlsive  to  the  taste  is  probably  in 
aocordance  with  the  roles  of  health.  Nor 
is  it  based  on  political  reasons,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinction  kept  the  Jews 
apart  from  other  nations,  and  so  served  an 
important  political  purpose.  Nor  is  the 
injunction  in  the  main  theological,  though 
we  know  that  in  later  times  the  favourite 
interpretation  was  that  the  clean  animals 
represented  the  Jews,  and  the  Unclean 
animals  the  Gentiles  (Aets  x.  28).  Bather 
it  was  that  eertain  creatures  were  forw 
bidden  because  they  were  ofSansive  to  the 
taste,  and,  being  so  offensive,  they  were 
symbolical  of  vicious  things,  which  must  be 
avoided,  lest  they  make  those  that  partake 
of  them  or  touch  them  to  become  vicious 
like  themselves. 

Vers.  2—8  contain  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  eating  of  quadrupeds;  vers.  9—12, 
those  relating  to  fish;  vers.  13 — 19,  those 
relating  to  birds;  vers.  20—28,  those  re* 
lating  to  flying  insects ;  vers.  29,  30,  those 
relating  to  unwinged  creeping  things ;  vers. 
41—44,  those  relating  to  vermin.  Vers.  23 
^28  and  81—40  extend  the  defiling  effect 
to  the  simple  touch  of  the  dead  carcases  of 
animals,  whether  edible  or  not 

Yer.  l.^-The  Lord  spake  unto  Xoiss  tad  to 
Aaron.  Aaron,  having  now  been  oonsecratod 
high  priest,  is  joined  with  Moses  as  the 
recipient  of  the  laws  on  cleanness  and  un- 
oleanness  in  ch.  xL  1;  xiii  1;  xiv.  83; 
XV.  1.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
ch.  xii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviiL  1 ;  xix.  1 ; 
XX.  1 ;  xxi  1, 16;  xxii.  1, 17,  26.  Probably 
there  is  no  signification  in  these  omissions. 

Yer.  2.— These  aro  the  beasts  that  ye  shall 
eat  In  order  that  the  Israelites  might 
know  how  to  avoid  the  uncleanness  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  unclean  flesh, 
plain  rules  are  given  them  bv  wliich  they 
may  distinguish  what  flesh  is  dean  and 
what  is  unclean.  The  first  rule  is  that  any. 
thing  that  dies  of  itself  is  unclean,  whether 
it  be  beast,  bird,  or  fish.  The  reasons  of 
this  are  plain :  for  (1)  the  flesh  still  retains 
the  blood,  which  no  Israelite  might  eat ;  and 
(2)  there  is  something  loathsome  in  the  idea 
of  eating  such  flesh.  Next,  as  to  beasts,  a 
class  is  marked  off  as  edible  by  two  plainly 
discernible  characteristics,  and  instances 
are  given  to  show  that  whero  there  is  any 
doubt  owing  to  the  animals  possessing  one 


of  the  characteristic  marks  only,  the  rule  b 
to  be  construed  strictly.  As  to  fish  and  in- 
sects, equally  plain  rules,  one  in  each  case,  aro 
laid  down ;  but  as  birds  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguished  into  large  classes,  the  names  of 
those  that  are  unclean  are  given  one  by 
one,  the  remainder  being  all  of  them  per- 
missible. Thus  the  simple  Israelite  would 
run  no  risk  of  incurring  uncleanness  by 
inadvertently  eating  unclean  food,  whether 
of  beast,  bird,  fish,  or  insect.  The  object  of 
the  regpolations  being  to  exclude  all  meats 
naturally  offensive  to  the  human  taste,  all 
carnivorous  Quadrupeds  aro  shut  out  by  the 
rule  of  chewing  the  cud  (ver.  8),  with  the 
same  purpose,  birds  of  prey  and  birds  that 
eat  ofifd  aro  prohibited  (vers.  13 — 19X  and 
scaleless  fish  on  account  of  their  repulsive 
appearance  (vers.  9 — 12),  as  well  as  beetles, 
maggots,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts.  In  the 
case  of  beasts  and  fish,  the  rules  laid  dovm 
to  mark  off  those  things  that  are  offensive, 
being  general  in  their  application,  are  such 
as  to  include  in  the  forbidden  class  some  few 
which  do  not  appear  naturally  loathsome. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  diiBculty  of 
classification,  partly  to  a  change  of  feelinp^ 
which  experience  has  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  mankind  wilh  regard  to  such 
edibles  as  swine's  flesh  and  shell-flsh. 

Yers.  3, 4«— Wbatsoeyer  partetii  the  hoof, 
and  is  olovsnfooted,  should  rather  be  trans- 
lated, Whatt^ver  partdh  the  hoof,  and  com* 
plMy  dividet  it.  The  camel  ports  but  does 
not  wholly  divide  the  hoof,  as  there  is  a 
ball  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  of  the  nature 
of  a  heel 

Yer.  5.-^11ie  coney,  Hebrew,  shapihan; 
the  Hyrax  SyricusuBy  or  tca5r,  still  called 
in  Southern  Arabia  Uofun,  a  little  animal 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  the  rabbit. 
«*  They  live  in  the  natural  caves  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks  (Ps.  civ.  18),  are  very  gre- 
earious,  being  often  seen  seated  in  troops 
before  the  openings  of  their  caves,  and 
extremely  timid,  as  they  are  quite  d^ence- 
less  (Prov.  XXX.  26).  They  are  about  the 
size  of  rabbits,  of  a  brownish-grey  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  but  white  under 
the  belly;  they  have  bright  eyes,  round 
ears,  and  no  taiL  The  Arabs  eat  them,  but 
do  not  place  them  before  their  guests" 
(KeU). 

Yer.  6.— The  hare,  beeauM  he  eheweth  the 
end,  but  divideth  not  the  hoofl  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  same  animal  as  our 
hare  is  meant  Neither  the  hare,  however, 
nor  the  hyrax  chews  the  cud  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words.  But  they  have  the  ap 
pearance  of  doing  so.  The  rule  respecting 
chewing  the  cud  was  given  to  and  by 
Moses  as  a  legislator,  not  as  an  anatomist, 
to  serve  as  a  sign  by  which  animals  might 
be  known  to  be  clean  fur  food.  Phenomenal 
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not  Bcientiflo  language  is  used  here,  as  in 
Joeh.  X.  12,  **as  we  miglit  speak  of  whales 
and  their  congeners  as  fifish,  when  there  is  no 
need  of  scientific  aoonrac j  "  (Clark).  <'  All 
these  marks  of  distinction  in  the  Levitical 
law  are  wisely  and  even  necessarily  made 
on  tiie  basis  of  popular  observation  and 
belief,  not  on  that  of  anatomical  exactness. 
Otherwise  the  people  wonld  have  been  con- 
tinually liable  to  error.  Scientifically,  the 
camel  would  be  said  to  divide  the  hoof,  and 
the  hare  does  not  chew  the  end.  But  laws 
for  popular  use  must  necessarily  employ 
terms  as  they  are  popularly  understood. 
These  matters  are  often  referred  to  as  scien- 
tific errors;  whereas  they  were  simply 
descriptions,  necessarily  popular,  for  the 
understanding  and  enforcement  of  the  law  " 
(Grardiner). 

Yer.  7.— The  fwine,  though  he  dlTide  the 
hooi;  tad  he  doTenfooted.  Here,  again,  the 
description  is  not  according  to  anatomical 
analysis,  but  to  ordinary  appearance.  The 
pig  appears  to  be  cloven-footed,  and  it  would 
be  misleading  to  give  any  olher  account  of 
his  foot  in  ordinary  speech,  but  scientifiaiUy 
speaking,  he  has  four  toes.  The  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  swine's  flesh  does  not  arise 
from  the  fear  of  trichinosis  or  other  disease, 
but  from  the  dbgust  caused  by  the  car- 
nivorous and  filthy  habits  of  the  Eastern  pie. 
The  repulsion  originally  felt  for  swine^s 
flesh  was  natural,  and,  where  the  animal  is 
carnivorous,  is  still  natural,  but  where  its 
habits  are  changed,  and  it  has  become 
simply  graminivorous,  the  feeling  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Yer.  8.— Of  their  oaroase  shall  ye  not  toooh. 
This  prohibition  is  founded  upon  the  same 
feeling  of  disgust  as  the  prohibition  of 
eating  their  flesh.  Whatever  ia  foul  must 
be  avoided. 

Yers.  9— 12,— Whatsoever  hath  fins  and 
■ealei.  The  absence'  of  fins  and  scales,  or 
their  apparent  absence — for  phenomenal 
language  ^is  used,  as  before — gives  to  fish 
a  repulsive  look,  on  which  is  grounded  the 
prohibition  to  eat  them.  Eels  and  shell-fish 
are  thus  forbidden,  though  a  long  course  of 
experience  has  now  taken  away  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  with  which  they  were  once 
looked  upon.  The  fiesh  of  the  beasts  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  is  only  described  as 
unclean,  but  that  of  the  prohibited  fish, 
birds,  insects,  and  vermin,  is  designated  as 
an  abomination  unto  yon. 

Yers.  13^19. — ^The  unclean  birds  are  those 
which  are  gross  feeders,  devourers  of  flesh 
or  ofial,  and  therefore  offensive  to  the  taste, 
beginning  with  the  eagle  and  vulture  tribe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  words  translated  owl 
(ver.  16X  ni^  hawk  (ver.  16X  enekow  (ver. 
16)  should  be  rendere<1,  otlrich,  ouH^  gull, 
and  perhaps  for  swan  (ver.  18}»  heron  (ver. 


19),  lapwing  (ver.  19%  should  be  substituted 
ibiSf  great  ploveff  hoopoe.  In  the  case  of  the 
hat,  we  have  again  phenomenal  language 
used.  Being  generally  regarded  as  a  bird, 
it  is  classed  with  birds. 

Yers.  20— 23.— All  fowls  that  oreap  should 
rather  be  rendered  aU  winged  creeping  thinge. 
that  is,  all  flying  insects.  None  are  allowed 
except  the  8altaiori€L,  or  locust  family.  The 
Word  translated  beetle  signifies  a  sort  of 
locust,  like  the  other  three  words.  That  the 
locust  was  a  regular  article  of  fbod  in  Pales- 
tine is  amply  proved.  '^It  is  well  known 
that  locusts  wero  eaten  by  many  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa^ 
and  even  the  ancient  Greek  thought  the 
otcodof  very  agreeable  in  flavour  (Arist*  Hist. 
An.,'  5, 80).  In  Arabia  they  are  sold  in  the 
market,  sometimes  strung  upon  oords,  some- 
times by  measure,  and  they  are  also  dried  and 
kept  in  bags  for  winter  use.  .  •  .  They  are 
generally  cooked  over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  plate, 
or  in  an  oven,  or  stewed  in  butter,  and  eaten 
either  with  salt  or  with  spice  and  vinegar,  the 
head,  wings,  and  feet  being  thrown  away. 
They  are  also  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  and 
eaten  with  salt  or  butter.  Another  process 
is  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  then  grind 
them  into  meal,  and  make  cakes  of  them" 
(Keil).  (Cf.  Matt  iii  4.)  The  exprcstdon 
goeth  upon  all  four,  means  grovelling  or 
going  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  con&ast 
with  two-legged  birds,  just  spoken  of. 

Yers.  24—28. — ^These  verses  contain  an 
expansion  of  the  warning  contained  in  ver. 
8,  to  the  effect  that  the  touch  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  forbidden  animals  was  deflling, 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  their  flesh.  A 
further  mark  of  an  unclean  animal  is  added 
in  ver.  27 :  Whatsoever  geeth  upon  his  paws; 
that  is,  whatever  has  not  hoofs,  but  goes 
stealthilv,  like  beasts  of  prey  of  the  cat  kind. 
It  iDcludes  also  dogs. 

Yers.  29,  80.— The  ereeping  things  that 
ereep  upon  the  earth.  This  class  contains 
things  that  go  on  their  belly,  but  have  not 
wings,  like  the  previous  class  of  creeping 
things  (vers.  20 — 23).  By  the  words  trans- 
lated tortoise,  ferret,  ehameleon,  liiard,  snail, 
mole,  different  varieties  of  the  lizard  are 
probably  meant.  The  mouse  is  joined  by 
Isaiah  with  **  eating  swine's  flesh  and  the 
abomination"  (Isa.  IxvL  17). 

Yers.  81— 88.— As  the  little  animals  just 
mentioned — weasels,  mice,  and  lizards— are 
more  likel  v  than  those  of  a  larger  size  to  be 
found  dead  in  domestic  utensils  and  clothes, 
a  further  warning  as  to  their  defiling  cha- 
racter is  added,  vrith  rules  for  daily  use. 
The  words  translated  ranges  for  pots  (ver.  85) 
should  rather  be  rendered  covered  poU,  that 
is,  pots  or  kettlee  with  lids  to  them.  Seed 
whkh  is  to  he  sown,  that  is,  seed  com,  is 
not  defiled  by  oontact  with   theee  dead 
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animals,  unless  it  has  been  "wetted  by  water 
being  put  on  it,  in  which  case  the  moisttire 
womd  convey  the  corruption  into  the  seeds. 

Vers.  89,  40.— The  loathsomenesa  of  the 
bodies  of  even  clean  animals  that  have  died 
a  natural  death,  makes  them  also  the  means 
of  conveying  defilement  to  any  one  who 
touches  them. 

Vers.  41— 43.— The  last  class  is  that  of 
vermin,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  un<> 
winged  creeping  class  alpeady  spoken  of 
(vers.  29,  80).  Whataoerar  goeth  upon  the 
belly  indicates  snakes,  worms,  maggots; 
whatsoever  goeth  xqfoii  all  four,  things  that 
grovel,  as  moles,  rats,  hedgehogs;  whatso- 
ever hath  more  feet,  or  doth  mtUUply/eetf 
centipedes,  caterpillars,  spiders. 

Vers.  44— 47.— These  ooucluding  verses 
give  a  religious  sanction  to  the  previous 
regulations,  and  make  them  matters  of  sacred, 
not  merely  sanitary  or  politioal,  oblij^tion. 
They  were  to  saiiotify  ^hemselyes,  that  is. 


to  avoid  uncleanness,  because  God  is  holy, 
and  they  were  God's.  They  were  thus 
taught  that  ceremonial  cleanness  of  the 
body  was  a  symbol  of  holiness  of  heart,  and 
a  means  of  attaining  to  the  latter.  Tor  I  am 
the  Lord  that  brlngeth  yon  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  It  is  possible  that  Egypt  may  be 
named  as  being  the  land  of  animal-worship. 
To  be  yonr  Qod;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy, 
for  I  am  holy.  The  only  way  by  which  there 
can  be  communion  between  God  and  mantis 
the  way  of  holiness. 

Jewish  industry  and  care  has  counted  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  letter  n  in  larger 
type,  in  the  word  |Sn|,  which  occurs  in 
ver.  42,  that  that  letter  is  the  middle 
letter  of  the  whole  work,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  protection  to  the  text 
such  minute  and  scrupulous  care  must  be. 


H0MILETIC8. 
Meats  distinguished  into  dean  and  unclean  now  for  the  first  time. 

I.  ObIQINALLY  man's  LIBKRTT  with  respect  to  BATINO  flesh  was  UNBESTBICTED. 

Such  is  St.  Paul's  teaching:  ** Meats,  which  Otod  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good, and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving"  (I  Tim.  Iv.  3,  4). 
*"  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  "  (Titus  i.  15).  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof"  (1  Cor.  x.  26%  '*  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself"  (Rom.  xiv.  14).  And  our  Lord  has  taught,  that 
'*  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him"  (Mark 
vii.  15). 

II.  The  RESTRAnrre  wow  introduced  were  only  temporary.  They  were  only 
intended  to  serve  a  purpose  for  a  time,  while  the  principle  underlying  them  is  of  perma- 
nent application.  So  the  sabbatical  law  is  of  permanent  obligation,  but  the  form 
which  that  law  took  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  temporary,  and  has  been  abro^ 
gated  without  injury  to  the  binding  force  of  the  sabbatical  law,  that  one  seventh  of 
our  time  should  be  given  to  God. 

nL  The  purpose  op  these  restraints.  Their  object  was  educational.  They 
were  intended  to  teach,  in  a  manner  that  the  Israelites  were  capable  of  apprehending, 
and  that  was  consonant  with  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  an  abhorrence  of  spiritual 
evil,  by  fostering  an^abhorreuce  of  physical  foulness  which  was  taken  as  the  represen.- 
tative  of  moral  evil.' 

IV.  Their  lesson  was  taught.  When  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation had  arrived,  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  had  been  taught  by  the 
difference  between  fair  and  foul,  or  if  not  taught,  it  could  be  now  taught  in  a  better  way 
than  by  sensible  types  and  figures.  Teaching  by  word  had  taken  the  pl^oe  of  teaching 
by  images. 

V.  Their  intention  was  perverted.  The  more  carnal  minded  among  the  Jews 
rested  in  the  letter  of  the  command,  and  added  other  material  injunctious  to  it,  '^  in  the 
washing  of  cups,  and  pots,  brasen  vessels,  and  tables"  (Mark  vii.  4).  With  them  the 
command  had  foiled  m  its  purpose,  and  they  satisfied  themselves  with  a  mere  external 
observance  of  the  letter.  This  our  Lord  sharply  reproved :  •*  There  is  nothing  from 
without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him :  but  the  things  which  come  out 
of  him,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  man.  ...  Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatsoever 
thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him  i  because  it  entereth  not 
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into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  mtrging  all  meats  ?  ^ 
And  he  siud,  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man.  For  from 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders, 
thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride, 
foolishness :  all  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man  **  (Mark  TiL 
1& — 23).    This  teaching  prepaid  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  restriction. 

YL  Kestobation  of  the  obiqinal  ubebtt.  First  taught  by  the  vision  of  St. 
Peter.  "Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour:  and  he 
b^^tme  yery  hungiy,  and  would  have  eaten :  but  while  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into 
a  trance,  and  saw  neaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had 
been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers,  and  let  down  to  the  earth :  wherein  were  all 
manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him,  Rise,  Peter ;  kill,  ana  eat.  But  Peter 
said.  Not  so.  Lord ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  conmion  or  unclean.  And 
the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time.  What  Qod  hath  cleansed,  that  call 
not  thou  common.  This  was  done  thrice :  and  the  vessel  was  received  up  again  into 
heaven  "  (Acts  x.  9 — 16).  The  first  purpose  of  this  yision  was  to  show  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gentiles,  who,  according  to  the  now  received  Jewish  interpretation,  were  repre- 
sented by  the  unclean  beasts;  out  that  was  not  the  only  lesson  taught ;  there  was  also 
Involved  the  conception  that  the  whole  system  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  was 
abolished.  This  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  St  Paul,  and 
he  says  that  it  is  as  a  Christian  that  he  has  learnt  this  lesson,  **  1  know,  and  am 
persuaded  by  (in)  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself.  •  ,  .  All 
things  indeed  are  pure"  (Kom.  xiv.  14 — 20).  "Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God" 
(I  Ckur.  vii.  8).  "  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 

Vll.  PbOHIBITION  op  blood,  and   things  STBANQLED,  OONTmUED  BT  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  Jebusaleh.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem,  in  deciding  the  terms  on  which  the  Gentiles 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church,  forbade  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols, 
and  blood,  and  things  strangled.  The  first  of  these  restrictions,  rested  on  a  different 
principle ;  the  second  and  third  are  a  continuation  of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  and  the 
jeason  why  they  are  retained  is  given.  "  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  citv 
them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath  day  "  (Acts  xv.  21). 
Inasmuch  as  the  Christian  Church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  former  of  these 
regarded  themselves  as  bound  by  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  desired 
that  the  Gentiles  should  concede  to  their  brethren  so  far  as  not  to  partake  of  those  things 
which  Jewish  Christians  thought  themselves  bound  to  abstain  from,  lest  there  should 
be  a  schism  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church.  This  law  had  become  one  of 
charity  solely,  and  would  naturally  be  abrogated,  or  rather  cease  to  bind,  when  the 
occasion  for  it  ceased.  As  in  the  parallel  case  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  "  no  man  "  was 
to  **  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  wav  "  (Rom.  xiv.  13). 
'*  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anytbine  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak  "  (Rom.  xiv.  21).  "  If  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  m v  brother  to  offend  " 
(1  Cor.  viiL  13).  But  no  flesh  was  now  forbidden  by  a  positive  regulation  of  God.  The 
rule  had  become  one  of  charity,  and  when  the  number  of  Jewish  Christians  ceased  to  be 
conrnderable  in  relation  to  G^tiles,  it  naturally  came  to  an  end. 

Ver.  44. — **  Te  shall  he  holy ;  for  I  am  holy,^  This  is  the  pervading  principle  of  both 
dispensations. 

L  Obioinallt  h ak  was  ceeated  IK  THE  m AaE  OP  God.  (Gen.  L  27.)  St.  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  likeness  consisted  "  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness"  (Epb.  iv.  24). 
The  likeness  continued  until  man  fell.  After  the  Fall,  God*s  image,  though  not  oblite- 
rated, was  no  longer  reflected  in  man,  except  in  a  blurred  and  perverted  manner,  as 
in  a  cracked  mirror.    Man  ceased  to  be  holy,  and  his  communion  with  God  was  lost 

IL  The  desired  effect  of  beyealed  beliqion  is  to  becoveb  the  lost  image 
AND  80  to  bestobe  ooumunion  BETWEEN  GoD  AND  MAN.    Under  the  old  dispeusa- 

>  Or,  **  ThU  U  taH  making  all  meats  clean  "  (Revised  Version). 
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tion,  a  legal  and  conventional  holiness  wag  brought  about  by  means  of  the  sacrifices 
and  purifications.  Man  was  replaced  in  a  state  of  symbolical,  though  not  real  holiness, 
and  so  h.r  and  so  long  as  that  state  was  mtdntained  by  ceremonial  rites  and  cleansings, 
the  relation  of  communion  with  Gtxl  was  symbolically  restored  and  preserved.  In  the 
new  dispensation,  that  which  was  symbolized  only  before,  became  really  effected  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  having  been  adopted  in  Christ,  were  sanctified  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  heart,  and  thus  **  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  **  (Eph.  i v.  24). 

ni.  HlGHEA  GONCEFnOK  OF  HOLINKSS  UimEB  TUB  GOSPEL   THAK  THE  LaW.     Under 

the  Law,  on  the  principle,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,"  is  founded  the  command  to  abstain 
from  ceremonial  imcleanness  or  defilement ;  ^  Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves, 
^  .  .  neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  on  the  earth "  (ch.  zi.  44).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  same  principle  is 
invoked  as  the  ground  of  avoiding  moral,  not  physical,  uncleanness,  *'  For  this  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification,  that  ye  should  abstain  from  fornication  ...  for 
God  hath  not  adled  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness  "  (I  Thess.  iv.  3 — 7).  And 
the  very  text  befcn^  us  is  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  Christians  no  mere 
ritual  purification,  but  the  highest  spirituality  of  life.  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you 
is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy ; 
for  I  am  holy"  (1  Pet  i.  15, 16). 

IV.  PsAcncAii  CONCLUSION.  *'  Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearlv  beloved,  let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  **  What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness?  *'  (2  Pet.  iii.  11).  Carnal  cleanness  is  not  sufficient ;  moral 
uprightness  is  not  sufficient ;  our  aim  must  be  holiness,  as  (rod  is  holy,  and  as  this 
holiness  was  manifested  in  Christ. 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORa 

The  rdigioui  use  of  naiure.  Ch.  xi. ;  cf.  Ps.  civ.,  cvli. ;  Job  xxxviii.— xli. ;  Matt* 
xiii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34.  We  pass  now  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Lord's  people  are  to 
stand  to  animated  nature.  So  iu  from  treating  it  with  indifierence,  they  were  bound 
to  regard  certain  animals  as  clean  and  certain  others  as  unclean,  and  to  regard  their 
use  of  and  contact  with  them  as  of  religious  importance.  The  temptation  to  use  nature 
as  something  outside  religious  considerations  was  hereby  avoided,  and  the  Jew  was  led 
to  regard  every  animal  as  having  some  religious  significance  to  him.  A  literal  watch- 
fulness was  thus  inculcated  of  the  most  painstaking  charact^.  The  Jew,  wherever  he 
went,  was  on  his  guard  against  the  unclean,  and  was  providing  for  his  use  only  what 
was  l^ally  clean  and  pure. 

L  ^ATUBB  18  A  BEVELATION  OF  GoD  IF  WB    ONLY  HAD  ITS  KEY.      It  IS  tOO  oftett 

forgotten  that  nature  was  the  first  revelation  of  God  to  his  creatures.  The  Bible  is 
the  supplementary  revelation  necessitated  by  sin.  To  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall, 
nature  bad  a  deeper  meaning,  most  probably,  than  it  has  yet  had  to  us.  The  inter- 
pretation of  nature  is  most  important,  and  there  is  no  need  that  it  sbotild  be  **  agnostic  ** 
or  irreligious.  Provided  scientific  fact  be  welcomed,  there  is  no  detriment,  but  rather 
there  is  gain,  in  looking  at  our  surroundings  in  a  religious  spirit  Science  is  not  bound 
to  become  a  department  of  theology,  and  to  be  running  up  into  theolcmcal  statements ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  bound  to  indulge  in  atheistic  ones.  The  ''argument  of 
design  "  may  not  be  a  part  of  science,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  argument  of  chance, 
which  is  the  only  alternative,  is  no  part  of  true  science  either.  But  while  science  is 
under  no  obligation  to  become  theological,  it  is  right  that  nature  should  be  r^;arded 
relidously.    Natural  religion  has  its  sphere  just  as  well  as  supernatural  religion. 

IL  WB  INSTIKCTIVELT  USB  ANIMATXD  NATUBB  to  ILLUSTBATB  the  CHARA0TBBI8TICB 

t>F  XANKIKD.  The  animals  become  our  picture  alphabet,  by  whose  help  we  spell  out 
character.  Indeed,  so  close  are  the  affinities  beween  the  lower  animals  and  the  success 
fiive  stages  of  human  character,  that  one  ingenious  foreign  writer  points  out  an  analogy 
between  the  development  in  nature  and  the  development  in  individual  human  nature 
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"  Maa  passes  still  to-day,"  says  M.  Secretan,*  "  through  the  form  of  the  ape,  and  he 
passes  through  it  visibly ;  the  embryonic  evolution  continues  itself  in  the  transforma- 
tions of  tbe  first  age,  the  spiritual  development  allies  itself  to  the  corporeal  evolution, 
it  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  Just  as  the  human  body  reproduces  in  summary 
form  the  whole  history  of  organized  nature,  the  spirit  of  a  civilized  person  reproduces 
in  abridgment  tbe  wbole  history  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  two  histories  are  in- 
separable. The  characteristic  of  the  ape,  imitation  without  intelligence,  is  also  the 
characteristic  of  the  cbild  when  he  is  put  in  possession  of  his  organs.  This  phase  is 
essential ;  the  child  would  not  learn  to  eat,  he  would  not  learn  to  walk,  he  would  not 
learn  especially  to  speak,  and  by  consequence  to  think,  were  he  not,  during  some  period 
and  in  certain  respects,  a  little  parrot  and  a  little  ape.  Simian  imitation  is  the  process 
by  which  the  acquisitions  of  the  species  are  appropriated  by  the  individual,  ^mian 
imitation,  by  which  I  mean  the  reproduction  of  movements  of  which  the  intention  is 
not  comprehended,  is  the  normal  and  desired  transition  between  instinct  and  the  reflec- 
tive intelligence,  which  is  the  properly  human  condition."  There  seems,  th^^fore,  to 
be  a  reason  in  the  very  nature  of  things  for  the  iUustration  of  moral  or  immoral 
qualities  from  the  animals.  Amid  other  uses  served  by  the  lower  creation,  there  is 
oertainly  this  one  of  furnishing  illustrations  of  character.  Our  Lord's  parables  embody 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  nature  in  its  broadest  applications. 

III.  By  the  division  of  the  ANIHALS  herb  FBOFOBED  IVFOBTAKT  moral  QT7ALITIB8 

ARE  commended  AND  IMMORAL  ONES  CONDEMNED.  A  Scientific  division  was  not  needed 
for  a  religious  purpose.  A  popular  division,  easily  apprehended,  would  serve  infinitely 
better.    The  distinctions  drawn  are  such  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

1.  Quadrupeds.  The  clean  are  those  who  divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud.  In 
other  words,  the  ruminants  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  clean.  All  other  quadrupeds  are 
to  be  accounted  unclean.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  camel,  coney,  hare,  and 
swine  are  emphasized  as  unclean,  because  possessing  only  one  of  the  required  cha- 
racteristics. The  flesh  of  the  ruminants  is  generally  considered  as  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  the-  other  quadrupeds ;  but  this  would  scarcely  determine  the  division. 
Let  the  fact,  however,  be  noted  that  reflection  finds  its  fitting  illustration  in  the 
rumination  of  these  animals,  and  that  thev  are  Justly  regarded  as  both  vwre-fooied  and 
deanly;  then  we  see  a  moral  purpose  in  the  distinction.  If  the  Lord's  people  were  to 
associate  with  these  animals  and  use  them  for  food,  while  the  other  quadrupeds  were 
to  be  avoidcKl,  it  was  to  teach  them  to  reflect  faithfully  upon  what  Groid  gave  them,  to 
be  steadfast  in  running  the  race  he  sets  before  them,  and  to  be  pure  in  their  walk  and 
conversation.  That  such  moral  ideas  were  associated  with  the  clean  animals  is  corrobo* 
rated  by  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiL  34 ;  Ps.  xviiL  33 ;  Hab.  ilL  19 ;  with  which  may 
be  compared  1  Sam.  ii.  9. 

2.  Fislics,  Here,  again,  the  clean  ones  are  those  which  have  both  fins  and  scales.  All 
that  have  not  these  two  characteristics  are  to  be  deemed  an  abomination,  such  as 
sharks,  eels,  and  the  swarmers  generallv  (XW)-  ^<^^  moral  characteristics  are  illus- 
trated in  fiish  as  well  as  in  quadrupeds  is  acknowledged  by  the  common  usage  of 
language.  Do  we  not  call  men  of  a  rapacious  disposition  ''  sharks ; "  and  say  of  men 
of  uncertain  and  cunning  ways  that  they  "wriggle  like  eek"?  It  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  distinction  here  made,  while  perhaps  having  some  foundation  in  the 

aualitv  of  the  flesh,  is  primarily  to  illustrate  disposition,  and  to  guard  the  Jews  against 
le  selfishness  and  rapacity  associated  with  the  unclean  fishes.  . 
It  could  hardly  be  locomotion  which  is  referred  to  in  this  animal  kingdom,  since  some 
of  the  unclean  fishes,  for  example,  the  sharks,  are  remarkable  for  their  sneed.  More- 
over, the  fact  of  sharks  and  some  other  fishes  having  scales,  though  of  almost  micro- 
scopic character,  is  no  argument  aeainst  the  fidelity  of  the  record.  The  Law  was 
ffiven  primarily  to  a  people  of  simple  and  not  scientific  habits — not  to  microscopists. 
Its  popular  style  and  adaptation  to  common  life  are  among  its  highest  recommendations. 

3.  Birds,  Here,  again,  when  the  words  are  looked  carefully  into,  the  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  clean  birds  are  such  as  feed  on  grain  and  grasses,  while  the  carnivorous 
birds  are  excluded  as  unclean.  In  no  more  striking  way  could  unholy  appetite$  be 
illustrated  and  condemned.    Eestraint  and  purity  were  thus  inculcated. 

4.  BeptUes,     Of  these  permission  is  given  to  eat  four  kinds  of  locust,  all  of  which 

^  '  Disoours  Laiques,'  p.  72. 
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are  distinguished  as  leapers,  and  not  runners.  Locomotion  in  this  case,  rather  than 
food,  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction.  When  besides,  we  remember  the  migratory  character 
of  these  insects,  there  is  conveyed  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  stranger  spirit,  which 
alights  on  etuih  only  so  far  as  is  needful,  and  takes  more  kindly  to  the  air.  If  God's 
people  should  be  ''strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,"  if  they  should  be  setting  their 
afifections  on  things  above,  the  locust  tribes,  whkh  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat,  most 
admirably  illustrated  the  required  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mole,  the  mouse,  the  lizard  P3^,  not  *'  tortoise,"  as  in  English 
Version),  gecko  (^r^^,  not  "  the  ferret,"  as  in  English  VersionX  monitor  (rp,  finom  its 
great  strength — ^not  "  the  chameleon  "),  lizard  and  sand-lizard  (oOh,  from  lying  on  the 
ground — ^not  "  snail,"  for  they  are  eaten  by  Jews  and  Orientals,  as  not  unclean),  and 
chameleon  are  to  be  r^arded  as  unclean.  Earthliness  and  ugliness — ^in  one  word,  the 
repulsiveness  of  sin — seem  indicated  by  this  distinction. 

We  have  thus  inculcated,  by  this  easy,  popular  division  of  the  animals,  important 
moral  qualities  to  be  cultivated  and  immoral  qualities  to  be  avoided.  Animated  nature 
became  thus  a  mirror  for  human  nature.  The  living  world  around  man  was  thus  made 
to  take  up  a  parabolic  language  and  promote  his  sanctification. 

rv.  The  defilikq  character  of  death  through  natural  causes  was  to  be  con- 
stantly RECOGNIZED.  Evcu  a  clcan  animal  which  had  died  of  itself  was  not  to  be 
eaten  or  touched  with  impunity.  Defilement  was  the  result  of  such  contact.  The 
lesson  of  mortality  as  the  penalty  of  sin  was  thus  illustrated.  Men  misht  devote  an 
animal  to  death  for  sacrificial  purposes  or  for  their  own  w^e,  but  when  death  came  as 
the  debt  of  nature,  at  once  its  defiling  character  must  be  realized,  and  purification  pought 
accordingly. 

The  laws  of  this  chapter  entidkd  constant  watchfulness.  No  careless  living  was 
possible  under  the  Jewish  regime.  In  the  same  spirit  surely  should  we  **  watch  and 
pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation."  In  the  same  spirit  should  we  ask  ourselves.  What 
spiritual  lessons  is  surrounding  nature  communicating  to  our  spirits?  Not  in  vain,  and 
not  for  mere  utility,  has  such  an  environment  been  thrown  around  us. — R.  M,  E. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Clean  and  unclean.  As  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  Gkxl,  so  is  the 
outward  and  sensible  world  constituted  as  a  kind  of  apographa  to  represent  the  spiritual 
world  which  is  the  subject  of  faith  ([Rom.  L  20).  The  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  and  animals,  according  to  it,  are 
to  be  viewed  as  representing  men. 

I.  The  Law  distributes  them  into  two  classes.  1.  The  dean.  The  marks  of 
cleanness  are  :  (1)  That  they  **  divide  the  hoof."  By  the  division  of  the  hoof,  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep,  the  animal  is  able  so  to  order  its  steps  as  not  to  throw  up  the  mud  upon 
itself,  as  the  horse  does  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven.  (2)  They  ^  chew  the  cud."  So  their 
food  is  more  perfectly  prepared  for  digestion.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  while 
the  creature  rests,  is  so  sugs^estive  of  thoughtfulness  and  meditation  that  it  is  described 
as  ruminating,  (3)  The  clean  animals  were  therefore  chosen  to  represent  the  Israelites, 
who  were  a  holy  nation.  They  were  ceremonially  holy :  (a)  So  walking  in  the  ways  of 
God's  commandments  as  not  to  be  polluted  with  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  (jb)  So 
meditating  upon  the  Law  as  inwardly  to  digest  it  to  their  nourishment  (see  Ps.  i.  2 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  13 — 15).  (c)  Thus  also  they  became  morally  greatly  superior  to  the  nations  around 
them.  2.  The  unclean,  (1)  The  Gentiles  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  were  so,  ceremonially, 
and  were  therefore  shut  out  from  communion  with  the  Jews.  But  it  was  competent  to 
them  to  be  made  holy  by  becoming  proselytes.  (2)  They  were  in  general  idolaters,  and 
so  morally  abominable.  It  was  mainly  to  keep  the  Israelites  from  being  contaminated 
with  the  idolatries  of  their  neighbours,  that  these  laws  were  institute  (see  ver.  45 ; 
XX.  23 — ^25 ;  Deut  xiv.  1—3).  3.  There  are  hut  Udo  classes  of  men.  (1)  Though  some 
animals  divide  the  hoof,  they  are  not  clean  unless  they  also  chew  the  cud.  The  hog  is  oi 
this  order,  and  is  filthy  to  a  proverb  (2  Pet.  i.  22).  So  it  does  not  make  men  clean  to 
have  the  &culty  for  walking  cleanly  when  their  disposition  otherwise  leads  them  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  sin.  (2)  Though  some  chew  the  cud,  yet  if  they  divide  not  the 
hoof  they  are  unclean.  The  "camel,"  the  "coney,"  and  the  "hare,"  or  whatever 
creature,  the  word  nariM  may  describe,  are  of  this  order.  For  what  good  is  tie 
semblance  of  meditation  and  repentance,  if  the  walk  of  the  life  be  not  clean  (Jas.  L  20)  ? 
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^3)  As  there  are  yarieties  of  clean  and  also  of  unclean  animals,  so  are  there  yarieties  and 
degrees  of  goodness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  wickedness  on  the  other,  amongst  men.  Still 
the  classes  are  but  two.  The  one  is  led  by  Christ,  the  other  by  Satan  (Matt.  xii.  80 ; 
XXV.  2,  32,  33).    To  which  class  do  you  belong  ? 

11.  The  Law  m  the  letter  is  now  cuakqed.  1.  The  gotipel  is  freely  preached  to  the 
OeniUes.  (1)  They  are  not  now  under  obligation  to  be  proselyted  to  Judaism.  This 
subject  was  delated  in  the  early  Church,  and  settled  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  (2) 
The  same  decision,  which  was  at  the  instance  of  Peter  to  whom  the  Lord  had  assigned 
that  distinction  (see  Matt  xvi.  19),  released  the  Jews  also  from  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
(see  Acts  xv.).  2.  !?%i«  was  according  to  prophetic  indication.  (1)  Under  the  figure 
of  the  unclean  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  etc.,  Isaiah  (xL)  describes  the  Grentile 
and  Jew  as  to  be  wonderfully  reconciled  in  the  days  of  Messiah.  (2)  To  show  that  the 
Jew  must  haye  no  fellowship  with  the  Gentile,  the  Law  forbade  the  yoking  together  of 
the  clean  ox  with  the  unclean  ass  (Deut.  xxiL  10).  But  prophecy  anticipates  the 
blessedness  of  the  time  when  the  seed,  yiz.  of  the  gospel,  should  be  sown  beside  all 
waters — not  those  of  Judaea  only,  but  of  the  wide  world ;  and  that  in  this  business  the 
ox  and  the  ass — the  Jew  and  the  OJentile — should  become  fellow-workers  (see  Isa.  xxxiL 
20 ;  comp.  also  Deut.  xxy.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9—11 ;  1  Tim.  y.  18).  3.  Peter's  vision  in* 
structed  nim  that  this  time  was  come,  (1)  The  animals  contained  in  the  sheet  were 
those  described  as  unclean  in  the  Law,  and  represented  the  Oentiles.  Peter,  therefore, 
when  commanded  to  kill  and  eat,  hesitated,  for  that  he  ''  had  neyer  eaten  anything  that 
was  common  or  unclean.**  He  therefore  held  that  *'  it  was  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man 
that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation."  (2)  But  the  linen 
sheet  which  enclosed  the  animals  was  the  emblem  of  purity ;  and  they  were  thrice  lifted 
into  the  heayens.  To  these  symbols  agreed  also  the  yoice  which  said,  *'  What  Qod  hath 
cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common."  (3)  When  therefore  Peter  had  all  this  corroborated 
by  the  counter-yision  of  Cornelius,  he  was  conyinced  that  henceforth  he  **  should  not 
call  any  man  common  or  unclean.*'  For  the  uniyersality  of  the  mercy  of  the  gospel 
had  been  testified  in  that  the  sheet  was  knit  at  the  four  comers,  showing  that  the 
Gentiles  were  to  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

II L  The  Law  in  its  spirit  still  abides.  1.  For  the  gospd  is  that  spirit.  (1)  The  glory 
on  the  face  of  Moses  was  yeiled  to  the  Jews.  So  concerned  were  they  with  the  letter  that 
they  could  not  steadfastly  look  upon  the  true  glory  of  their  own  Law.  Moses  therefore 
put  a  yail  upon  his  face,  yiz.  the  yail  of  the  letter.  This  yail  is  still  upon  their  hearts, 
and  must  so  remain  until  they  turn  to  the  Lord,  or  become  conyertea  to  Christ.  (2) 
When  Moses  turned  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  he  deriyed  his  glory,  he  took  off  the  yail ; 
and  it  is  the  same  glory  which  falls  upon  us.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Law  we  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  reflected  from  the  face  of  Moses ;  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  we  see  the  same  glory  as  Moses  himself  saw  it,  immediately,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus.  (3)  Thus  passing  from  the  Law  to  the  gospel,  a  spiritual  person  is  changed  from 
glory  to  glory.  This  brightening  transfiguration  is  effected  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
or,  as  the  margin  construes  it,  "  by  the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit,"  yiz.  of  the  Law.  The 
Spirit  of  the  I^rd  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Law.  2.  The  gospel  insists  upon  moral  wtriiy, 
(1)  We  haye  seen  that  the  law  of  yoking  together  the  ox  and  the  ass  is  repealed  under 
the  gospel,  lliis  was  as  to  the  letter.  But  we  shall  find  it  still  insisted  upon,  viz.  as 
to  the  spirit  For  Paul  clearly  refers  to  it  (2  Cor.  yl.  14)  when  he  forbids  the 
unequal  yoking  together  of  Christians  and  infidels.  (2)  In  the  spirit  of  it  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  Law,  and  that  to  the  jot  and  tittle  (Matt  y.  17 — 20). 
What  a  rebuke  is  here  to  the  antinomian  I  What  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  is  the 
antinomianism  in  false  theories  of  Christianity  1  Christians  who  neglect  the  study  of 
the  Law  miss  the  benefit  of  many  glorious  yiews  of  precious  gospel  truth.  How  just  is 
the  remark  of  Augustine,  that  **  the  Old  Testament,  when  rightly  understood,  is  one 
great  prophecy  of  the  New  "1— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — ^12. — The  waters  and  their  inhabitants,  "Here,"  says  Maimonldes,  *'the 
exposition  of  this  sentence,  *  A  word  spoken  according  to  his  two  faces  is  as  apples  of 
gold  in  (n^*3t7o)  maschyoth  of  silver'  (rroy.  xxy.  11).  Maschyoth  are  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  network  having  very  small  interstices.  Therefore  *  when  a  word  spoken  according 
to  both  its  faces'  (that  is^  according  to  its  exterior  and  interior  significiUion)  is  likeui^d 
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to  '  apples  of  gold  in  network  of  silver/  the  meaning  is  that  the  exterior  sense  is  good 
and  precious  as  silver,  but  the  interior  is  much  more  excellent  as  gold.  An  apple  of 
gold  covered  with  a  silver  network,  viewed  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  all  silver ;  but  if  by 
the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  silver  you  be  attracted  to  view  it  more  narrowly,  you  may 
discover  the  apple  of  gold  that  is  vailed  within.  So  are  the  words  of  the  Law  in  the 
letter  useful  and  excellent  for  direction  in  morals,  or  for  the  outward  government  of  the 
Church,  while  the  interior  part  or  spirit  is  of  superior  excellence  to  build  up  the  believer 
in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  faith."    According  to  this  principle,  let  us  consider  here^ 

I.  The  mysteby  of  thb  waters.  1.  They  denote  multitudes  of  peoples,  (1)  This 
is  expressed  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  Iv.  5  and  Bev.  xvii.  15.  (2)  The  reason,  perhaps, 
is  that  they  lave  the  shores  of  the  earth  and  are  the  highway  of  commerce.  At  all 
times  they  sustain  a  multitude  of  navigators ;  and  at  one  time,  in  the  ark  of  Noah, 
the  entire  population  of  the  world  was  afloat.  (3)  In  the  text  the  waters  are  distri- 
buted into  "  seas "  and  "  rivers."  2.  The  sea  may  he  diversely  considered.  (1)  Before 
the  formation  of  light,  when  its  consistency  was  muddy,  it  was  called  the  deep^  or 
the  a5^s9,  and  was  the  symbol  of  heU  (Gen.  i.  2  ;  Luke  viii.  81 ;  Rom.  x.  7 ;  Bev.  xx. 
3).  (2)  Under  the  action  of  light,  the  earthy  particles  precipitated,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion became  gradually  clearer  and  more  liquid.  Then  the  mass  received  the  name  of 
"  seas  "  (Qen.  i.  10).  In  this  condition  the  waters  became  stocked  with  living  creatures 
and  capable  of  supporting  fleets,  when  it  became  a  figure  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
(3)  When  disturbed  by  fierce  winds,  and  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  worked  up,  as 
if  the  abyss  of  hell  had  been  moved,  the  state  of  the  wicked  is  described  (see  Isa.  Ivii. 
20).  The  winds  by  which  the  wicked  are  stirred  are  their  passions,  and  the  effects  are 
turbulence  and  insurrection  (see  Ps.  Ixv.  7 ;  cvii.  26 ;  Jude  13).  (4)  We  carry  waves 
and  storms  within  us ;  they  threaten  to  drown  us  ( Jas.  L  6) ;  none  can  save  us  from 
ourselves  but  that  Jesus  who  miraculously  stilled  the  tempest  (Matt  viii.  26).  3.  Eivers 
also  may  he  variously  considered,  (1)  They  are  taken  in  a  good  sense  when  they  keep 
their  channels,  for  then  they  are  sources  of  blessing.  The  river  of  Eden  represented 
the  covenant  of  God,  which,  branching  into  *'  four  heads,"  showed  how  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  were  to  be  carried  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  (Gen.  ii  10 ;  Psa.  xxxvi. 
8 ;  5vi.  4 ;  Ixv.  9 ;  Rev.  xxii.  1).  The  peaceful  people  of  the  covenant  would  also  be 
represented.  (2)  Rivers  are  taken  in  a  bad  sense  when  they  overflow  their  banks,  in 
which  case  they  become  muddy,  and  carry  desolation  where  they  rush.  Hence  they 
are  compared  to  invading  armies  and  to  ungodly  men  moved  to  violence  (Judg.  v.  21 ; 
Ps.  Ixix.  15 ;  Isa.  viii.  7, 8 ;  xviii.  2 ;  lix.  19 ;  Rev.  xii.  15). 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  1.  The  dean  are  distinguished  hyjins  and 
scales,  (1)  The  fins  are  their  instruments  of  locomotion.  By  means  of  these  they 
rise  to  the  surface  and  swim  in  purer  water  imder  the  clearer  light  of  the  heavens.  Thus 
they  teach  us  that  a  holy  people  should  be  active,  not  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  igno- 
rance, but  in  the  day  of  goodness  and  truth  (John  iii.  21 ;  viii.  12 ;  ix.  4,  5).  (2)  The 
scales,  which  have  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  suggest  the  idea  of  armour ;  ana,  when 
the  creature  swims  near  the  surface,  these  brilliantly  reflect  the  glories  of  the  sun. 
They  teach  us  to  "  put  on  the  armour  of  light "  (Rom.  xiii.  12 ;  Eph.  vi.  7).  2.  The 
unclean  are  those  without  fins  and  scales.  (1)  Those  destitute  of  both,  like  the  eel, 
shun  the  light,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  They  teach  us  to 
avoid  the  corresponding  habits  of  the  wicked,  who  rush  into  sin  and  ignorance  and 
wallow  in  moral  filth  (Job  xxiv.  13—17 ;  John  iii.  19,  20 ;  Eph.  ▼.  13).  (2)  Those 
who  have  fins  but  no  scales  are  covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  matter,  which  in 
appearance  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  silver  and  golden  armour  in  which  the 
clean  creatures  are  clad.  If  they  use  their  fins  to  rise  out  of  their  depths,  it  is  to  make 
havoc  upon  shoals  of  brighter  creatures.  So  are  the  wicked  bloodthirsty  and  voracious, 
who  therefore  should  be  shunned.  (3)  In  the  imagery  of  the  prophets,  anti-Christian 
kingdoms  are  sometimes  described  as  great  sea-monsters  (see  Dan.  vii.  2,  3  ;  Rev.  xiii, 
1).  Such  kingdoms  must  be  held  in  abomination  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Law,  and  the  time,  earnestly  longed  for^  when  the  Lamb  will  appear  on  Mount  Sion.— 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  13 — ^25. — Flying  creatures.  So  conflicting  are  the  opinions  of  the  learned  as 
to  many  of  the  animals  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  names  in  the  verses  before  us,  that  it 
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appears  Lopeless  to  expect  certaialj  to  identify  tbem.  This  fact  in  itself  onght  to  oon* 
vince  the  tfew  that  the  Law,  in  the  letter,  is  abolished ;  for  he  cannot  tell  whether  he 
has  not  repeatedly  eaten  abominable  things,  or  that  contact  with  the  carcases  of  such 
has  not  made  him  unclean.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  there  are  broad  indications 
of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  to  which  we  may  profitably  attend. 

I.  The  UNCLEAN  ABE  IN  GENEBAL  BIRDS  OF  PBEY.  1.  Conspvcuous  amofigst  tJiese 
are  the  eagles,  (1)  There  is  little  doubt  that  first  name  (ivs)  is  truly  rendered  "  eagle." 
The  term  expresses  the  propensity  of  that  creature  for  lacerating  and  tearing  in  pieces 
the  flesh  of  its  prey.  (2)  Its  associates  in  the  group  (yens.  13, 14)  are  similar  in  nature. 
The  '*  ossifrage,"  or  hme-lrecLker^  is  probably  the  sea-eagle,  whose  habit  is  to  l»'eak 
bones  to  get  at  the  marrow.  The  **  ospray  **  has  its  name  in  the  Hebrew  from  its 
strength^  and  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  black  eagle.  The  "vulture" — ^if  that 
truly  renders  the  original— is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  eagle  kind. 
And  what  is  construed  the  ^  kite,"  being  in  the  same  group,  is  probably  some  other 
description  of  eagle.  2,  These  are  emblems  of  etnl  spirits.  (X\  This,  indeed,  is  true  of 
all  unclean  birds,  in  p^oof  of  which  see  Matt.  xiiL  4,  oomparea  with  19,  and  Rev.  xviii. 
2.  They  are  so :  (2)  From  their  traversing  the  air  (see  Eph.  ii.  2).  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  eagles,  whose  flight  is  towering,  and  whose  nests  even  are  in  inaccessible 
mountain  heights.  (3)  From  the  formidableness  of  their  attacks.  From  dizzy  heights 
they  swoon  down  upon  their  prey.  They  are  armed  with  powerful  talons,  and  strong, 
sharp,  hooked  beaks  fitted  to  inflict  dreadful  wounds,  tearing  as  they  grip  the  flesh  of 
their  quivering  victims  (Job  xxxix.  30).  3.  They  also  represent  wwked  men.  (1) 
Wicked  men  are  the  **  children  of  Satan,"  and  naturally  exhibit  the  family  likeness. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  and  Tyre  are  compared  to  the  eagle  (Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7).  The  per- 
secutors of  the  people  of  God  are  likewise  so  compared  (Lam.  iv.  19).  The  Roman 
armies,  whose  standards  were  eagles,  are  called  eagles  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  28). 
(2)  The  lesson  for  us  is  to  avoid  the  disposition  of  the  wicked,  and  to  beware  of  their 
relentless  voracity  and  diabolical  cruelty.  God  is  stronger  than  the  *'  powers  of  the 
air." 

II.  Some  unclean  bibds  abb  pbowlbbs  of  the  night.  1.  This  characterizes  the 
next  group  (vers.  15 — 19).  (1)  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  "  raven  "  (aTjr)  is  that  com- 
monly used  for  evening.  Our  name  ''raven"  probably  comes  from  toeir  ravening. 
The  raven  Noah  sent  forth  from  the  ark,  which  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  resting  upon 
floating  carcases  or  what  dry  thing  it  could  find,  was  an  emblem  of  an  unclean  dark 
spirit,  which  is  cast  out  from  the  CThurch  of  God,  and  from  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  wanders  among  the  moral  carcases,  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (comp.  Zech. 
xiiL  2 ;  Matt  xii.  43).  (2)  Keep  close  to  Jesus,  lest,  departing  from  him,  we  may 
invite  this  unclean  spirit  to  return  with  seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself. 
2.  With  the  raven  owls  are  associated  (vers.  16—19).  (1)  These  are  creatures  whose 
vision  will  not  endure  the  blaze  of  day,  but  who  have  wonderful  sight  in  the  dark. 
That  rendered  "  hawk  "  has  its  name  here  (rvn)  from  the  swiftness  of  its  flight ;  but 
in  Dan.  xiv.  13  (ntri)  from  the  sharpness  of  its  sight.  (2)  They  are  distin^shed 
from  each  other  by  particular  habits.  That  in  our  version  called  the  **  night  hawk  " 
(oDnn^  is  the  screech-owl.  Its  screams  are  violent ;  and  these  birds  in  general  make 
fearful  and  doleful  sounds  in  the  night  This  does  not  argue  favourably  for  the  happi- 
ness of  evil  spirits.  (3)  Wicked  men  also,  like  owls,  hate  the  light  When  honest 
people  of  the  day  are  sleeping,  these  prowlers  are  plotting  mischief.  Witness  the 
burglaries,  the  murders,  the  prostitutions,  the  debaucheries,  practised  by  them  under 
the  cover  of  darkness. 

IIL  Unclean  bibds  abs  oboyellino  in  thsib  habits.  1.  Such  are  the  ''fowls  thai 
creep  going  upon  aU  four.**  (1)  The  bat  is  a  creature  of  this  class.  It  has  claws 
attached  to  its  leathern  wings,  which  serve  it  instead  of  feet  to  crawl  by.  (2)  This 
description  includes  also  insects  from  which  exceptions  are  taken  in  the  verse  following. 
2.  They  are  types  of  wicked  intelligences.  (1)  Some  devils  have  a  passion  for  enshrining 
themselves  in  organic  bodies.  The  incarnation  of  Satan  in  the  serpent  was  not  the  last 
attempt.  There  were  demoniacal  possessions  in  our  Lord's  day ;  and  when  expelled  from 
human  beings,  they  preferred  the  bodies  of  swine  to  having  no  organic  habitation.  (2) 
Wicked  men  grovel  in  the  most  revolting  moral  filth.  3.  In  what  cofUrast  to  these  are 
the  good  I   (1)  The  dove  sent  forth  by  Noah  is  a  fligure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gracious 
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Messenger  and  Dispenser  of  peace  to  the  ChaFch ;  but  who  is  often  grieved  by  the 
impurities  of  meu  (MaU.  iii.  16).  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  peace ;  and  those  who 
exemplify  it  are  called  doves  (Matt.  x.  16).  (2)  The  lark  also  is  a  clean  creature,  who 
soars  high  and  sings  gloriously  in  the  light  of  the  morning.  How  angelical!  how 
saintly  1  (3)  While  winged  insects  that  could  not  leap  from  the  ground  were  unclean^ 
to  show  that  those  men  are  morally  so  who  are  wholly  given  to  the  cares  of  this  world ; 
those  with  benders  above  their  ket,  in  our  version  called  "  legs,"  those  with  croucbiog 
joints  to  stoop  and  spring  with,  as  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  for  the  opposite  reason  are 
clean.    The  Baptist  lived  principally  upon  locusts  in  the  wilderness.-— J.  A.  M, 

Vers.  26—47. — Undean,  creeping,  and  dead  things  It  is  evident,  from  the  concluding 
verses  of  this  chapter  (see  vers.  43,  44),  that  these  laws  were  designed  to  teach  the 
nature  of  the  holiness  of  Gbd.  It  therefore  follows,  unless  that  holiness  consist  in  not 
eating  the  flesh  or  touching  the  carcases  of  certain  creatures,  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  these  creatures  must  in  their  habits  represent  evils  which  men  should 
abominate,  and  clean  creatures,  on  the  contrary,  virtues  which  they  shocdd  cultivate. 
Let  us  therefore  seek  the  spiritual  lessons  from — 

I.  The  unglsan  cbxepisq  tbinqb  that  creep.  These  are  opposed  to  creeping  things 
that  leap,  some  of  which  are  clean  (see  vers.  21,  22).  Their  steady  attachment  to  the 
earth,  never  rising  above  it,  represents  an  inveterate  worldliness  which  a  holy  people 
must  hold  in  abhorrence.  Samples  are  c^iven  und^  the  followiag  groupings  (see  ver. 
42),  viz. :  1.  Those  that  have  no  feet,  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  beUy."  (1)  Serpents, 
snakes,  vipers,  and  worms  of  all  kinds  are  included  under  this  deseription.  The  serpent 
has  given  its  name  to  Satan  ever  since  he  enshrined  himself  in  a  creature  of  that  kind 
(see  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xL  3 ;  Rev.  xii.  9  ;  xx.  2).  And  wicked  men  are  the  "  children 
of  the  devil,"  and  so  are  described  as  the  ''  seed  of  the  serpent,"  and  a  ^  generation  of 
vipers  "  (Gen.  iiL  15 ;  Matt.  iii.  7).  (2)  Serpents  are  abominable  for  their  unclean 
habits,  lurking  in  the  dust  or  miro,  and  eating  their  meat  from  the  dust  (Gen.  iii.  14 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  25 ;  Micah  vii.  17).  Worms  are  bred  in  corruption  and  feast  upon  carrion 
(Exod.  xvi.  20 ;  Job  vii.  5 ;  xix.  24 ;  Acts  xii,  23).  What  a  picture  of  those  who 
wallow  in  sin !  Serpents  are  double-tongued  (Ps.  cxl.  3),  teaching  us  to  abbor  deception. 
They  nourish  poison,  which  is  deadly  (Numb.  xxi.  9),  teaching  us  to  detest  malignity 

Sse  Isa.  xii.  24,  margin ;  Rom.  iiL  13).  The  worm  of  the  damned  dieth  not  (Isa.  Ix  vL  24 ; 
ark  ix.  44).  2.  Those  that  have  four  feet,  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four."  (1) 
The  weasel  and  the  ferret  are  remarkable  £or  their  stealthy  sliding  motion  in  closing 
upon  their  prey.  They  teach  us  that  slyness  and  treachery  are  an  aggravation  of 
violence,  which  should  be  held  in  abomination.  The  "  mouse  'H^ei**  29)  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  everything  of  the  mtts  kind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  animal 
is  meant  by  the  word  (ap)  rendered  "  tortoise."  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  the  crocodile ; 
by  others  the  toad.  Its  name  indicates  some  habit  of  swelling^  and  may  teach  us  to 
abominate  all  impudence,  ostentation,  and  vanity.  (2)  The  animal  called  "  chameleon  " 
(ver.  30)  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  mongoose,  a  creature  which  eats  snakes,  rats, 
mice,  and  other  vermin ;  while  Bochart  concludes  that  the  chameleon  is  intended  by  the 
word  we  translate  "  mole."  Creatures  of  the  lizard  kind,  excepting  the  aquatic  sort, 
such  as  the  crocodile,  live  on  flies.  God  makes  some  unclean  creatures  useful  in  exter- 
minating others ;  so  he  deals  amongst  wicked  nations,  punishing  them  by  one  another 
in  their  turn.  8.  Those  that  have  more  feet.  (1)  Under  this  description  we  have  centi- 
pedes, caterpillars,  perhaps,  and  innumerable  creatures,  with  legs  more  in  number  than 
four.  Amongst  these  there  is  scope  for  naturalists  to  describe  qualities  all  which  will 
convey  moral  lessons.  (2)  The  one  thing  we  mark  in  creatures  that  "  multiply  feet," 
as  the  Hebrew  expresses  it,  is  the  slowness  yet  steadiness  and  stillness  of  their  progress. 
The  stealthy,  insinuating  false  teachers  who  troubled  the  early  Churches,  and  who  have 
their  representatives  in  modern  times,  are  compared  to  these  creeping  things  (see  2  Tim. 
iii.  6 ;  Jude  4). 

II.  The  laws  of  coktamikation.  These  are  ranged  under  two  heads:  1.  The 
polluting  of  persons,  (1)  This  is  done  by  their  touching  the  carcase  of  an  unclean 
creature.  Whatsoever  is  unfit  for  food  must  not  be  touched  (see  Gen.  iii.  3).  Whom 
we  cannot  commune  with  we  must  avoid.  (2)  It  may  be  done  by  their  touching  the 
carcase  of  a  creature  originally  clean  that  has  died  of  itself.    Because  in  this  case  it 
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could  not  be  a  type  of  Christ,  who  died  voluntarily,  for  he  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to 
doom  him  to  die.  All  intercourse  of  Christians  should  be  in  Christ,  who  is  our  life.  2. 
ThepolltUing  of  thingn,  (1)  Vessels  of  any  sort  are  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with 
the  carcase  of  an  unclean  thing.  These  represent  human  beings  in  the  capacity  of 
servants,  whether  to  God  or  man  (Bom.  ix.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21).  Some  being  polluted 
are  to  be  broken,  to  show  that  sin  leads  to  destruction  (Rom.  tz.  22).  Others  may  be 
purified  by  water,  to  show  that  sin  may  be  removed  by  the  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  There  is  a  happy  time  coming  (see  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21).  (2)  Clean  meat  may 
become  polluted  by  contact  with  anything  unclean.  This  law  teaches  that  *'  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners.**  (3)  If  an  unclean  thing  fall  into  a  fountain  or 
well  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  water,  it  does  not  render  the  water  unclean  (ver.  36). 
I'he  living  water  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  cannot  be  rendered  unholy  by 
anything  that  sinners  may  do.  For  a  like  reason,  perhaps,  seed  that  is  to  be  sown, 
which  is  a  figiure  of  Christ,  cannot  be  rendered  impure  (ver.  37).  But  if  water  be  put 
upon  the  seed  for  any  other  purpose,  the  figure  is  changed  and  the  case  is  altered 
(ver.  38).--J.  A.  M. 

■  Vers.  11 — IS, — The  obominMe  thing.  All  the  "  unclean  **  animals  were  spoken  of  as 
"  abominable."  The  Israelites  were  to  learn  to  regard  all  creatures  which  were  forbidden 
for  food  as  offensive  in  their  sight.  Many  of  those  prohibited  were,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  objects  of  natural  aversion ;  fitting,  therefore,  to  be  types  and  pictures  of  "  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates  '*  (Jer.  xliv.  4).  Probably  nothing  in  nature  affords 
such  a  vivid  conception  of  that  which  is  loathsome  and  disgusting  as  certain  members 
of  the  animal  world.  *'The  ugliness  and  spitefulness  of  the  camel,  .  .  .  the  filthy 
sensuality  of  the  hog,  the  voracious  apnetency  of  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  hyena,  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  the  sluggishness  of  the  sloth,  the  eagle  clutching  innocence 
in  its  talons,  the  vulture  gorging  on  putrescence,  the  slimy  fish  that  creeps  among  the 
mud,  the  snake  watching  in  the  grass,  the  scaly  thing  that  crawls  on  all  the  land  and 
in  all  the  sea;" — ^here  we  have  a  striking  and  almost  terrible  picture  of  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  sin.  The  training  of  the  Hebrew  mind  to  look  on  *'  unclean  **^  animals  with 
greatest  aversion  helped  them  to  view  sin  in  the  light  in  which  God  would  have  u» 

Trd  it,  viz. — 
As  A  THiNO  wracH  HE  HATES  UTTERLY.  ^  It  is  cven  an  abomination  unto  him," 
it  is  **  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates."  He  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.**  The  falseness,  the  impurity,  the  grossness,  the 
oppression,  the  selfishness,  the  profanity,  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature,  are  as  unen- 
durable in  God's  sight— things  from  which  he  turns  with  as  pained  and  troubled  an  eye-« 
as  are  the  most  revolting  actions  of  the  unclean  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  reptiles 
that  crawl  on  the  earth,  in  our  esteem.  Language  fails  to  express  the  idea ;  the  vilest 
habits  of  the  lowest  creatures  will  alone  convey  the  thought  of  the  repulsiveness  of  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

II.  As  A  THINO  WHICH  THE  HOLT  HATB.  Holy  angels,  the  "  spirits  of  Just  men 
made  perfect,"  holy  men  on  earth,— all  holy  spirits,  like  the  Holy  One  himself,  hate 
sin,  shrink  from  the  sight  of  it,  regard  it  "  even  as  an  abomination.*^  David  records 
for  us  his  intolerance  of  iniquity  (Ps.  c\X  Peter  tells  us  of  the  vexation  of  Lot's  righteous 
soul  with  the  unlawful  deeds  and  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  ^2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8). 
The  message  that  oomes  from  the  attitude  of  the  holy  is^  ^  Ye  that  love  the  Lord^ 
^atewa"(Ps.xcvii.  10). 

in.  As  A  THING  WHICH  WE  MUST  LEABN  TO  HATE.  1.  If  wc  are  numbered  among 
the  holy,  we  are  hating  sin ;  as  far  as  our  spirit  is  sanctified  by  the  truth  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  so  far  s&  is  to  us  '*  that  abominable  thing."  2.  But  we  need  to  learn 
more  of  its  hideousness,  and  to  shrink  from  it  with  more  of  Divine  repugnance.  8.  And 
if  we  are  practising  any  evil  habit,  and  therefore  cherishing  it,  and  not  only  enduring 
but  even  loving  it,  there  must  oome  a  time  of  disenchantment  when  the  evil  thing 
will  assume  to  our  eye  its  own  hateful  aspect.  It  is  (1)  a  painfid  thing  to  consider 
that  we  mav  be,  with  so  many  others,  iikinz  that  which  we  should  oe  loathing ; 
choosing  and  cherishing  that  wMch  we  should  m  indignantly  repelling  or  expelling. 
(2)  A  needful  thing  to  Keep  an  open  eye  to  see  that  to  which  we  may  now  be  blind ; 
tQ  be  willing  to  l^m  that  which  our  true  friends  may  have  to  teach  us ;  to  be  ready 
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and  eager  to  receive  enlightenment  from  Qod  (Ps.  cxxxix.  23).  (3)  A  fearful  thing 
to  think  how  many  live  and  die  in  the  love  of  that  which  is  loath]somd»  and  will  only 
learn  in  retrihutive  scenes  what  an  abominable  thing  is  sin.— -G. 

Yer.  3. — Health  a  duty  as  well  as  a  hlessing.  Undoubtedly  there  were  moral  and 
religious  grounds  for  the  legislation  of  this  chapter  (see  subsequent  Homilies).  It  was 
designed  to  express  and  convey  religious  truth.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Divine  purpose  therein  was,  in  part,  sanitary.  It  was  chiefly  as  the  Father  of  their 
spirits  and  Sovereign  of  their  souls  that  God  thus  spoke  on  the  '*  clean  and  the  un- 
clean ; "  but  it  was  also  as  the  Author  of  their  bodily  frames.  He  desired  that  those 
who  were  to  be  known  for  ever  as  his  people  should  be  healthy  in  frame  as  well  as 
pure  in  heart.  The  injunctions  ^ven  in  this  chapter  tended  to  that  result.  Those 
animals  there  allowed  are  the  b^t  fitted  for  food.  Human  science  confirmsi  here  as 
elsewhere,  Divine  instruction.  ''The  grain-eating  and  ruminative  animals,  which 
divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  are  altogether  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  for 
the  table."  The  flesh  of  swine,  interdicted  by  sacred  Law,  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
source  of  hurtful  and  repulsive  maladies.  No  nation  on  earth  has  be^  healthier  than 
the  Hebrew.  While  providing  for  the  religious  education  and  moral  security  of  his 
people,  Qtod.  was  concerning  himself  for  their  bodily  well  being. 

Health  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Without  it  we  can  do  little  and  enjoy 
nothing.  With  it  we  can  accomplish  much  and  triumph  over  almost  every  obstacle  in 
our  way.  A  sound  constitution  is  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for.  But  it  is  for 
us  not  only  to  accept  this  great  gift  thankfully,  but  also  to  guard  it  diligently  and 
religiously.  There  are  four  reasons  why  we  should  n^ard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  our  body  by  those  obvious  means  which  are  within  our  reach 
(activity,  moderation,  cleanliness,  contentedness,  etc.). 

I.  BbOAUBB  THB  human  body  IB  THE  FAIR  WOBKMAKSHIP  OF  GOD.     That  which  OUT 

heavenly  Father  has  made  so  exquisitely  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14)  we  should  treat  as  a  thing 
to  be  protected,  to  be  preserved  in  its  excellency.  ''Everything  is  beautiful  in  its 
season ;  **  every  period  and  phase  of  our  humanity-Hsmiling  infancy,  blithe  childhood, 
sunny  youth,  vigorous  young  manhood,  grave  prime,  grey-headed  age,  etc, 

II.  Sboausb  the  human  bodt  is  the  home  and  organ  of  the  human  spmrr.  In 
our  bodies  we  ourselves  dwell— our  thinking,  reasoning,  loving,  hoping,  striving  selves. 
Our  bodily  faculties  are  the  organs  of  our  spiritual  activities ;  therefore  they  are  sacred. 

IIL  Because  the  human  bodt  is  the  dweluno-place  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  (1  Cor. 
liL  16, 17 ;  vL  19,  20;  2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

lY.  Because  health  is  a  condition  of  usefulness.  It  is  true  that  men  have  been 
found  ^like  Bichard  Baxter)  to  work  for  years  in  sickness  and  pain,  but  it  is  only  a  few 
rare  spuits  that  can  triumph  thus  over  bodily  infinnity.  If  we  desire  to  bear  the  fullest 
possible  witness  and  to  do  the  noblest  possible  work  for  our  Ood  and  our  generation^ 
we  must  not  be  indifferent  to  the  state  of  our  body.  The  stronger  and  h^thier  we 
are  in  our  p»hvsical  frame  the  more  cheerful  will  be  the  tone  of  our  spirit,  the  more 
attractive  will  be  the  aspect  of  our  life,  the  more  strenuous  and  the  longer  continued 
will  be  the  labours  of  our  hand.— C. 

Vers.  4 — 47.— C7eo»  and  uncUan—a  leuon  on  sin.  Why  all  these  minute  distinc* 
tions?  Why  disallow  many  creatures  for  food,  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  unwholesome  ? 
What  means  all  this  elaborate  system  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  of  that  which  may 
be  taken  and  that  which  must  be  strictly  and  piously  shunned  ?    It  was — 

L  An  earlt  lesson  in  a  religious  school.  The  people  of  God  were  in  process 
of  sjMtual  cultivation ;  they  were  being  thus  tndned  for  our  benefit,  that  they  might 
give  to  all  lands  and  times  a  body  of  sacred  truth  which  it  took  them  long  to  learn. 
God  would,  with  this  end  in  view,  implant  within  them,  deeply  rooted,  the  idea  of 
holiness.  This  distinction  of  clean  from  unclean  was  a  daily  lesson  in  sanctity,  in 
the  conception  of  separateness  of  the  pure  from  the  impure,  of  that  which  might  be 
partaken  of  from  that  which  might  not  be  touched,  of  that  which  could  be  liked  and 
chosen  from  that  which  was  to  be  detested  and  avoided.  They  could  not  fiedl  to  under- 
stand,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  thought,  that  all  around 
them  were  things  which,  for  God's  sake,  in  obedience  to  his  plain  commandment,  th^y 
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mu^t  shrink  from  and  sbun.  So  the  idea  of  holiness,  of  sacred  separation,  of  freedom 
from  that  which  defiles  (ver.  44),  was  planted  within  the  soul,  and  grew  in  the  nation ; 
and  it  was  ready  when  the  time  came  for  the  great  redeeming  purpose  of  Ghxl  to  he 
revealed.    There  was  a  people  well  schooled  in  the  essential  idea  of  holiness. 

IL  A  BEMiNDKB  OF  THE  pRBYALEKCB  OF  BIN.  Connecting  uucleanness,  defilement, 
with  so  many  living  creatures,  there  would  be  before  their  eyes  continual  reminders 
of  that  which  was  evil ;  they  would  be  constantly  or  frequently  put  in  remembrance 
that  they  lived  in  a  world  of  sin  and  danger.  '*  All  living  nature  .  .  .  transmuted 
into  a  thousand  tongues  to  remind  and  warn  of  sin  and  uncleanness.  The  living  monitor 
wonld  meet  the  devout  Jew  at  every  point,  and  call  to  him  in  words  of  sacred  admo- 
nition from  every  direction.  Looking  out  at  his  door,  the  passing  of  a  camel  or  a  bird 
of  prey  would  be  a  memorial  to  him  ...  to  guard  the  approaches  of  tmcleanness. 
Sitting  down  under  his  vine  or  fig  tree,  or  going  forth  to  ^ther  flowers,  the  insects 
crawling  on  the  leaves  would  be  monitors  of  the  presence  of  evil,"  etc.  (Seiss). 

III.  A  ncTUBB  OF  THB  MAiinr-BiDSD  NATUBB  OF  8IK.  The  uncleau  animals  being 
associated  in  his  mind  with  sin,  the  Jew  would  naturally  connect  particular  sins 
with  those  animals  whose  habits  suggested  the  thought :  the  fox  would  remind  him 
of  the  evil  of  treachery  and  low  cunning ;  the  tiger,  of  ferocity ;  the  hog,  of  sensuality ; 
the  vulture,  of  gluttony,  etc  ;  he  would  see  before  him  living  pictures  of  various  forms 
of  an,  and  would  be  reminded  that  evil  in  every  form,  temptation  in  every  phase, 
were  about  him,  and  that  vigilance  was  needful  at  every  hour  of  his  life,  at  every 
step  of  his  coarse. 

We  may  learn  from  these  thoughts ;  1.  That  holiness  includes,  if  it  is  not  contained 
in,  separateness  of  soul  and  life  from  that  which  is  evil.  Though  not  minute  legal 
precepts,  yet  other  voices  say  clearly,  forcibly,  imperatively  to  us,  "  Be  ye  separate ; 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  2.  That  sin,  with  its  taint  and  temptation,  is  on  every 
hand ;  and  not  only  all  around  us  but,  what  is  more  and  worse,  within  us.  **  Watch 
and  pray,"  say  the  heavenly  voices,  d.  That  sin  is  multiform  in  our  day  and  land 
as  it  was  in  theirs.  It  approaches  by  every  avenue,  drapes  itself  in  every  costume, 
assumes  every  air  and  attitude,  must  be  promptly  recognized,  wiiiely  parried,  stoutly 
fought,  patiently  and  repeatedly  subdued.---C, 

Vers.  4-^7. — Clean  and  undean^three  side  truths.  I.  That  God  does  somb  teisqb 
TO  PBOVB  us.  There  were  phdn,  palpable  reasons  of  a  sanitary  or  moral  nature  for  many  of 
these  prohilntions ;  for  many  others  there  were,  doubtless,  valid  reasons  which  escape  our 
view.  Probably  some  remain  for  which  there  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  it  seemed  good  to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  to  issue  them  as  tests  of  obedience. 
Such  was  the  prohibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  Eden.  Such  were  certain  statutes 
on  other  subjects.  Occasionally  these  laws  regulating  the  dietary  must  have  been 
severely  testing.  The  fisherman,  e.g.,  must  have  been  sometimes  tried  when  he  landed 
fine  palatable  fish  which  were  forbidden,  and  which  had  to  be  cast  asain  into  the  sea. 
Ood's  dealing  may  seem  arbitrary  to  us.  Enough  that  he,  our  Father,  who  has 
given  us  so  much,  who  has  indeed  given  us  everything  we  are  and  have,  and  to  whom 
we  are  looking  for  everything  we  shall  be  and  shall  enjoy  in  the  farthest  future,  holds 
out  of  reach  or  takes  back  again  that  which  we  would  fain  have  or  keep.  God  tries 
us,  and  we  must  submit  with  filial  trustfulness  and  cheerfulm  ss. 

II.  That  in  doubtful  oases  we  do  well  to  abstain.  *'  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
determining  the  case  of  the  camel  whether  or  not  it  really  divides  the  hoof  wholly,  and 
the  case  of  the  hare  whether  it  really  chews  the  cud."  These,  however,  are  prohibited. 
We  are  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  legality  of 
pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  or  profits  to  be  realized.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  keep  our 
*'  hands  ofL"  Abstinence  will  result  in  an  infinitesimal  loss ;  indulgence  might  end  in 
serious  mischief  (see  1  Thess.  v.  22). 

III.  That  we  abb  most  dcpobtantlt  affected  bt  the  thinob  which  we 
AFFBOFBiATB.  Stringent  and  detiuled  dietary  laws  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  redundant 
part  of  revelation.  They  would  not  have  been  added,  probably,  but  for  the  direct 
religions  aspect  they  wore.  But,  apart  from  their  primary  object,  they  teach  us  the 
valuable  lesson  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  if  not  supreme  importance  to  be  appro- 
priating right  things  every  day.  1.  Right  food  for  the  hody.  Many  men  are  less  devout. 
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less  useful,  less  excellent  nrd  admirable  in  heart  and  life,  because  of  the  unguarded 
and  intemperate  way  in  which  they  eat  and  drink.  We  may  be  neither  gluttons  nor 
drunkards ;  yet  we  may  lower  our  character  and  lessen  our  influence  by  ill-regulated 
appetite  in  eating  and  drinking.  Profoundly  true  and  urgently  demanded  as  were 
the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  11),  '^not  that  which  soeth  into  the  mouth  defileth 
a  man,"  we  may  be  sure  that  Jesus  Girist  would  have  us  exercise  such  self- 
restraint,  and,  if  need  be,  such  self-denial  as  will  keep  us  from  all  grossness  of  thought 
and  habit,  from  all  degeneracy  of  spirit  (Matt  xvi.  24 ;  see  1  Cor.  x.  31).  2.  JRig?U 
thotighis  for  the  mitid.  That  which  the  mind  is  appropriating,  day  by  day,  is 
determining  its  nature.  It  makes  all  the  difference  whether,  mentally,  we  are  eating 
and  diking  that  which  is  pure,  wholesome,  clean,  refining,  or  that  which  is  gross, 
noxious,  unclean,  deteriorating.  How  immeasurably  important  the  companions  we 
choose,  the  books  we  read,  the  conversations  in  which  we  indulge  I  3.  BigJU  re$6ltUum$ 
for  Vie  soul.  The  soul  is  entertaining  desires  and  coming  to  conclusions,  on  larger  and 
lesser  things,  every  day.  If  these  be  unworthy,  it  is  growing  in  evil ;  if  these  be 
honourable  and  excellent,'  it  is  growing  in  rectitude,  in  spiritual  beauty,  in  usefulness, 
as  the  days  and  months  go  by. — 0. 

Vers.  46,  47. — Clean  and  unclean — the  abolition  of  the  law,  ♦'  This  is  the  law  ** 
(ver.  46).    But  "  it  is  the  law  •*  no  longer ;  consider— 

I.  The  fact  that  this  Leyitical  law  has  been  set  aside.  1.  Perhaps  by  the 
word  of  our  Lord  in  Mark  vii.  15,  especially  taking  the  translation  of  ver.  19,  **  This  he 
said,  making  all  meats  pure  "  (Farrar,  '  Life  of  Paul,'  voL  i.  p.  276).  2.  Certainly  by 
the  heavenly  voice  and  the  apostolic  conduct  (Acts  x.  14,  48).  3.  By  united  apostolic 
agreement  (Acts  xv.  22 — 29).  4.  By  inspired  Epistles  (1  Cor.  viii.  8 ;  Rom.  xiv.  4 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4).  Clearly  we  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  observe  these  statutes. 
We  learn  from  this  our  immunity i— 

II.  That  such  pictorial  teaching  is  not  now  needed.  What  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  were  to  be  conveyed  by  these  injunctions  and  by  the  habits  of  thought 
and  deed  they  created,  have  been  learnt;  the  rudimentary  lesson  is  no  longer  needed. 
We  are  supposed  to  understand  or  to  be  able  to  learn  in  other  ways  what  God  meant 
by  holiness,  how  hateful  sin  is  in  his  sight,  how  prevalent  it  is,  how  manifold  in  its 
shapes  and  colours,  how  sedulously  it  is  to  be  avoided. 

III.  That  God  trusts  us  to  act  aright  in  this  matter  of  bodily  nourish* 
HBNT.  The  Law  treated  the  race  as  if  it  were  in  its  religious  childhood;  the  gospel 
as  if  it  had  attained  to  manhood  ^Ghil.  iv.  1,  23).  Christ  our  Lord  trusts  us  to 
act  wisely  and  faithfully.  We  must  honour  his  Divine  confidence  in  us.  We  shall  do 
so  by :  1.  Intelligent  study  of  what  is  really  wholesome  and  health-giving.  2.  Modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  that  which  is  "good  for  food."  3.  Endeavour  to  make  the  body  the 
active  servant  of  the  soul. — C. 

Vers.  24—28,  39,  40.— 2%e  significance  of  death.  "  Whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase 
shall  be  unclean."  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  minute  and  stringent  regulations 
touching  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  both  clean  (vers.  89,  40)  and  unclean  (vers.  24— 
28)?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  fourfold  consideration— 

I.  How  MUCH  God  hakes  of  death.  Deathis  the  key-note  of  very  much  of  sacred 
Scripture.  "Thou  shalt  die  "is  a  constantly  recurring  refrain.  "And  he  died  "is 
a  continually  repeated  statement  It  was  the  death  of  the  slain  victim  at  the  altar  that 
made  expiation  for  the  sinner.  It  is  the  death  upon  the  cross  which  constitutes 
the  sacrince  for  the  world's  sin.  The  death  of  the  soul  is  the  awful  punishment 
of  guilt  hereafter  as  it  is  on  earth.  It  was  the  death  of  these  animals  that  made  their 
carcases  unclean.  In  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  God  makes  much  of  death. 

n.  The  bionifioance  of  death.  Death  is  odious  and  intolerable  in  God's  sight: 
it  must  be  made  to  seem  so  in  man*s ;  for :  1.  It  is  the  consequence  of  $in  in  man.  2.  It 
is  the  picture  of  tin  in  man.  ^,  It  is  a  reminder  qf  the  painful  and  hatful  presence 
of  sin  in  man. 

III.  The  avotdableness  of  bin.  The  fact  that  the  dead  carcase  could  be  and  must 
be  avoided,  and  that  contraction  of  ceremonial  defilement  could  be  prevented,  indicated 
to  the  Jew  and  now  intimates  to  us  that  sin  may  be  and  must  be  diunne4*    Two 
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things  were  and  are  necessary :  1.  Carefulness :  scrupulous  regard  to  the  known  laws 
(vers.  32,  34,  38).  2.  Self-sacrifice :  things  made  unclean  must  be  broken  up,  disused, 
cast  away,  at  wliatever  cost  (vers.  83,  35). 

IV.  The  removal  of  the  stain  op  bdt.  "It  must  be  put  into  water;  .  •  .  so 
it  shall  be  cleansed  **  (ver.  82).    "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  etc.— C. 

Ver.  44. — Sacred  separation.  "  Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves."  The  root- 
thought  of  sanctity  is  separatenes9.  A  man  sanctifies  himself  when  he  separates  him- 
self from  that  which  is  evil  and  impure ;  so  with  a  nation  or  a  family.  These  strict 
laws  concerning  the  clean  and  the  unclean  had  important  reference  to— > 

I.  National  bbpabation.  1.  €k)d  piuposed  to  estabUsh  a  holy  nation.  He  designed, 
by  various  methods,  to  separate  for  himself  a  people  free  from  the  idolatry  and  the  im- 
morality of  the  race.  2.  He  therefore  determined  to  separate  Israel  from  international 
Intercourse.  The  people  of  Grod  were  not  to  have  any  outside  social  relations,  were  not 
to  intermarry  with  neighbouring  nations.  8.  Therefore,  beside  geographical  obstacles 
and  positive  prohibitions,  Gk)d  interposed  a  precise  and  separating  dietary.  This  created 
a  strong  barrier  between  his  people  and  all  others.  The  laws  of  food  afiect  us  power- 
fully in  our  social  relations.  Free  intercourse  is  impossible  without  hospitality,  and 
hospitality  is  impossible  where  distinctions  as  to  eating  and  drinking  are  not  only 
numerous  but  sacred  and  binding.  A  Hebrew  could  not  sit  down  to  Uie  table  of  an 
Egyptian  or  an  Arab  without  offending  his  host  and  sinning  against  his  God.  More* 
over,  such  distinctions  would  generate  and  foster  feelings  of  moral  aversion  toward  those 
who  did  not  observe  them,  and  this  would  be  another  strong  fence,  helping  to  maintain 
separateness.  The  Jews  may  have  carried  this  far  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
Divine  Legislator ;  but  at  that  point  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  all  considera« 
tions  were  second,  longo  intervalloy  to  the  one  supreme  end  of  keeping  Israel  separata 
and  pure.  God  has,  in  bis  providence,  divided  the  human  race  into  nations  by  separating 
seas  and  mountains ;  there  are  many  obvious  advantages  in  this  i  it  makes  government, 
and  therefore  order  and  security,  a  possible  thing.  It  makes  possible  national  influence 
for  good.  How  much  of  benefit  and  blessing  to  E\ux)pe  and  the  world  has  arisen 
And  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  who  is  Lord  of  the  sea  and  the  rock  has  cut  a 
channel  and  filled  it  with  the  .dividing  waters  between  the  continent  and  this  Heaven-^ 
taught  land  of  ours  (Ps.  cxlvii.  20)  I 

II.  Family  separation.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6). 
But  he  thereby  not  only  makes  the  lonely  to  be  social  and  joyous ;  he  separates  one 
email  group  of  souls  from  all  others.  The  family  unites  its  members  into  one  fellowship ; 
it  also  divides  the  nation  into  separate  circles.  It  is  a  fence  which  shuts  out  as  well  as 
it  shuts  in.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  and  sacred  duties  which  God  lays  upon 
us  who  are  parents  to  see  that  no  injurious,  no  poisonous,  no  ruinous  element,  in  the 
shape  of  a  contaminating  human  soul,  is  admitted  within  the  gates  of  family  life. 

III.  Individual  bepabation.  With  us  (speaking  generally)  God  wills  how  separate 
the  nation  shall  be;  the  human  parent  determines  how  separate  the  family  shall  be; 
each  individual  soul  must  decide  how  separate  he  and  his  life  shall  be.  There  is 
a  sin-stained,  coirupted  world  encompassing  us ;  we  must  choose,  for  ourselves,  how  far 
*we  will  enter  it,  how  free  our  intercourse  with  it  shall  be.  'lliere  are,  however,  some 
general  principles.  1.  We  must  have  something  to  do  with  it  (John  xvii.  15 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  9).  2.  We  must  impose  some  restraints  on  ourselves ;  we  must  draw  some  lines  of 
limitation;  we  must  "sanctify  (separate)  ourselves.**  8.  We  should  refrain  from 
familiar  association  with  the  openly  ungodly ;  for  by  such  familiarity  we  should  identify 
ourselves  with  th^  principles  and  countenance  their  evil  wavs.  4.  We  should  avoid 
intimacy  with  the  irreligious  and  undecided ;  for  if  we  mingle  continually  with  those 
who  walk  on  lower  spiritual  ground,  we  shall  surely  fall  to  their  level  (Prov.  xiiL 
20).— C, 

Ver.  45. — High  reasons  for  holiness.  The  height  of  human  character  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  motives  by  which  men  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.  It  is  certain 
(I)  that  we  are  all  actuated  by  a  great  variety  of  motives ;  (2)  that  we  are  affected  by 
many  considerations  in  our  choice  of  the  better  path ;  (3)  that  of  the  right  motives 
which  actuate  us  somp  are  much  higher  than  others;  C4)  that  while  it  is  well  to  be 
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moved  by  every  honourable  impulse,  we  should  seek  to  be  mainly  moved  by  the  highest 
and  best  of  alL 

Here  we  have  three  of  the  highest  possible  motives  for  the  best  possible  estate,  three 
high  reasons  for  holiness. 

I.  God,  in  his  sovbbbigntt,  commands  it,  and  it  is  oub  highest  duty  to  obet 
HIM.  "  I  am  .  ,  .  your  Oo4 :  ye  ihall,^  Duty  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  considera- 
tions, if  not  positively  the  very  highest  Our  duty  to  obey  God  when  he  says  "  ye 
shall,"  is  clearly  the  highest  of  all  duties. 

II.  God  himself  is  the  Holt  One,  and  it  is  cub  highest  honoxtb  to  be  like  htm. 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  He  is  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  the  "  holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  of  hosts,**  **  He  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  aU."  There  is  no 
oonceivable  ambition  man  can  cherish  that  is  so  high  as  the  aspiration  to  be  like  Go4, 
the  righteous  Father  of  souk  (see  Matt  v.  48). 

III.  God,  oub  Bedbemeb,  desibes  it,  and  it  is  cub  highest  satisfaction  to  please 
HIM.  '*  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'*  K  there  were 
anything  we  desired  to  withhold  from  him  who  is  "  our  God,"  the  God  from  whom  we 
came,  to  whom  we  belong,  and  before  whom  we  stand,  still  there  can  be  nothing  we 
will  keep  back  from  him  who  i$  our  Redeemer,  who  has  ^  brought  us  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  "  To  Jesus,  our  Atoning  Priest,"  we  bring 
(I)  our  promptest  and  devoutest  attention,  (2)  our  unquestioning  faith,  (3)  our  most 
cheerful  obedienpe,    We  r^vn  to  keep  Ais  commandments, — C, 

Yer.  45, — Holiness  and  iU  retirements.  When  a  man  has  purified  himself  and 
taken  upon  himself  vows  of  devotedness  to  God,  then  is  he  prepared  to  be  the  recipient 
of  Divine  communications.  After  Aaron's  consecratioi^,  he  is  instructed  both  separately, 
and  conjointly  with  Moses  (ch,  x.  8;  xi,  1).  The  legislator  and  the  priest  act  in 
harmony  under  a  theocracy ;  the  laws  of  God  are  the  statutes  of  the  nation. 

L  The  sanctification  bequibed  of  the  people  qf  God.  1.  Jtis  a  necessary  con-' 
sequence  of  his  character  and  of  the  relationship  they  sustain  to  him.  What  the  Master 
loves,  the  servant  must  love ;  what  the  King  is,  that  bis  subjects  become.  Sanctity  is 
the  glory  of  God.  To  be  untarnished,  free  from  tf^nt,  this  is  his  prerogative  and 
separates  him  from  all  idol  gods.  Holiness  is  i:^ot  so  much  one  special  attribute  as 
the  all-embracing  purity,  the  bright  cloud  that  invests  his  excellences  with  spotless 
splendour.  Evil  fl^es  from  his  presence.  Vi^^ss,  therefore,  his  people  manifest  this 
separation  from  impurity,  how  can  he  take  delight  \a  them  and  bless  them?  Unless 
they  reflect  something  of  his  image,  how  can  he  acknowledge  them  as  his  children  ? 
He  says, ''  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy,"  2.  I%e  intention  of  Ood  has  been  signified  in 
delivering  his  people  from  bondage.  He  declares  himself  Jehoyah,  the  bringer-up  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  to  them  for  a  God  (Elohim).  This 
same  design  is  expressed  in  ch.  xx.  26,  *'  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  ft^d  have  severed  you 
from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine."  To  what  purpose  was  the  yoke  of  Idolatrous 
sinful  Egypt  broken,  if  Israel  remained  impure  and  unholy  ?  The  intent  of  Jehovah 
would  be  frustrated.  A  similar  line  of  argument  is  pursued  in  1  Pet  i*  15***! 9,  where 
the  precept  of  the  text  is  enforced  by  reference  to  the  cost  of  redemption — not  corruptible 
things,  but  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  being  the  price  of  our  ransom.  We  make  the 
grace  of  Qod  and  the  gift  of  his  Son  of  none  effect  if  we  continue  ii\  the  former  sins. 
3.  This  same  deliverance  is  appealed  to  as  a  claim  upon  his  peoples  gratitude  and 
obedience.  The  very  kindness  of  Jehovah  in  emancipating  the  nation  and  guiding  them 
through  the  wilderness  constituted  a  valid  reason  for  abstaining  from  all  that  Ciod  for- 
bade. Unworthy  are  they  of  being  the  recipients  of  mercy  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
bound  thereby  to  please  this  mercSul  Lord.  Shall  not  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us 
to  live  unto  him,  acknowledging  that  we  are  henceforth  not  our  own?  Conduct 
actuated  by  such  motives  is  not  servitude.  It  accords  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  emotion.  Compsred  with  the  bondage  from  which  Christ  releases  ua 
his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light  indeed. 

IL  What  this  sanctification  involves.  1.  Adherence  to  distinctions  unknown 
to  the  world  in  general.  Some  animals  were  to  be  regarded  as  totally  unfit  for  food, 
others  unclean  under  certain  conditions.  It  was  not  the  business  of  these  teachers  to 
make  the  distinctions,  but  to  explain  and  enforce  them.    The  popular  classification  was 
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adopted— it  would  be  the  only  one  intelligible.  Even  in  trivial  matters  God's  people 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Tieathen,  These  distinctions  were  not  simply  arbitrary ; 
they  depended  on  considerations  sanitary,  ethical,  and  instinctive.  Thankful  for  the 
relief  the  gospel  affords  us  from  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  knowing  that 
"  every  creature  of  God  is  good/'  we  have  yet  to  do  all,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  His  gifts  are  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  prayer.  We  are  not  *'  subject  to  ordinances  that  perish  with  the  using," 
yet  are  we  to  set  our  affection  on  things  above,  and  to  mortify  our  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth ;  observances  which  the  majority  of  mankind  practise  not.  The  line 
or  division  between  things  pure  and  defiling  is  plainly  marked  if  we  apply  our  eyes  to 
survey  it.  Others  may  call  us  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  strai^t-laced,  but  we  prefer 
the  commendation  of  our  Master  to  the  good-will  of  men,  2.  Fossible  loss  qf  property. 
How  vexatious  to  an  Israelite  to  be  obliged  to  destroy  a  vessel  because  it  was  polluted 
(ver.  33),  or  a  cooking-range  (ver.  35\  or  some  moistened  seed  (ver.  38)1  Many  like 
a  religion  that  costs  them  nothing,  that  is  not  particular  about  trifles.  Very  real  is 
that  man's  reli^on  who  refuses  to  employ  ill-gotten  gidn  or  dishonest  measures,  and 
who  would  renounce  connection  with  a  firm  rather  than  be  a  party  to  unjust  proceed- 
ings. Pity  that  so  much  evil  should  be  condoned  and  defiling  association  suffered  for 
sake  of  the  profit  it  brings !  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cast  it  off. 
3.  Continual  care  and  trouble.  To  touch  a  dead  animal  necessitated  ablution  of  the 
clothes,  and  the  vessel  which  should  be  accidentally  made  ''unclean^  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  both  man  and  utensil  remained  ceremonially  unclean  till  the 
evening.  At  any  moment  an  Israelite  might  be  compelled  to  repair  the  inroads  of 
pollution,  and  constant  caution  was  requisite  to  abstain  from  needlessly  incurring  stain. 
The  sanctity  God  desires  is  a  life-long  work,  and  lovers  of  ease  had  better  not  under- 
take it.  To  be  like  hini  who  was  ^  holy,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,"  is  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  deny  one's  self.  "  Watch  and  pray  unceasingly  "  must  be  our  motto. 
Thanks  be  to  him  who  hath  opened  a  *'  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness,"  wherein  at 
all  seasons  we  may  bathe  and  come  forth  white  as  snow  I  Thus  shall  we  show  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  us.  Let  us  learn  to  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  our  love  to  him  who  gave  himself  for  us. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers,  1 — 47. — Holiness.  Ver,  45,  **  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  ye  shaU  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

I.  Thb  basis  on  which  holiness  bests.  The  Divine  call.  1.  All  religion  must 
find  its  real  strength  as  wj^ll  as  its  root  in  Divine  love.  '*  We  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  US."  A  redeemed  life  must  be  holy.  '*  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.*'  We  begin  our  holiness  with  the  cross  of  Christ  He  has 
cleansed  ns  with  his  blood,  therefore  we  must  be  clean.  2.  The  deliverance  effected  by 
God  for  his  people  is  made  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  life  by  the  special  covenant,  which 
separated  them  from  all  others.  We  must  have  fact  and  positive  revelation  and  direct 
prondse  to  fall  back  upon.  He  also  calls  us  to  himself,  declares  himself  our  God.  He 
says,  **  Be  ye  holy ;  (or  J  »m  holy,"  Likeness  to  God  is  our  rule ;  fellowship  with  God 
is  our  strength  and  joy, 

II.  The  natubq  and  method  op  holiness.  1.  The  holiness  which  God  requires 
is  personal  holinessr-^holmess  in  life,  manners,  habits,  food,  everything  which  concerns 
the  man  himself,  The  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  etc.,  refer  to  natural 
laws  of  health  and  life.  2.  Holiness  must  be  the  characteristic  of  Ood^s  people  as  a 
commtmity.  The  laws  of  cleanliness  separated  the  nation  as  a  whole  from  other 
nations.  They  applied  to  all  classes,  and  to  every  individual.  The  Church  must  be  a 
holy  Church.  The  lack  of  discipline  is  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  religion. 
We  must  keep  off  the  unclean.  The  covenant  blessing  will  not  be  given  unless  the 
covenant  law  be  observed.  "Let  a  man  examine  himself."  Defilement  of  sacred 
things  is  judgment  to  ourselves,  3.  The  holiness  of  this  world's  life  is  a  promise  and 
prediction  of  the  higher  holiness  of  the  everlasting  life.  The  clean  and  unclean  animals 
were  distinguished  that  the  taint  of  death  might  be  removed  in  the  case  of  those  fit  for  food. 
The  distinction  itself  seemed  to  say  all  would  be  clean  to  you  if  it  were  not  for  death. 
When  we  are  above  the  conditions  of  earthly  life,  then  to  be  holy  will  be  to  be  really 
like  God-HEiot  in  a  mere  negatiy^  purity  pf  not  being  contaminated,  not  sinning ;  but 
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being  spiritually  created  afresh,  with  immortal  natures,  with  perfect  hearts  to  serve 
God,  with  Kfe  interpenetrated  by  his  Divine  glory.  The  holiness  of  the  best  Christian 
on  earth  ia  but  an  imperfect  thing,  largely  a  holiness  of  external  regulation  and  separa- 
tion fnim  the  unclean ;  but  the  holiness  of  the  angelic  nature  will  be  a  real  and  positive 
I  articipation  of  the  Diving. — li^ 


EXPOSITION. 


OIAPTEB  xn. 
Unoleaknbss  debived  fbox  childbibth. 
As  there  is  a  natural  disgust  felt  for  some 
kinds  of  food»  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  precepts  of  the  last  chapter,  so 
there  is  9J^  Instinct  which  regards  some  of 
the  concomitsAts  of  childbirth,  and  some 
diseases,  as  foul  and  defiling.    In  accords 
anoe  with  these  instincts,  purifying  rites 
are  commanded  for  the  restoration  of  fhose 
affected  to  ceremonial  cleanness.     These 
instincts   and   consequent   regulations  re- 
specting women  in  childbirth  are  found  in 
very  many  different  nations.    *'  The  Hindoo 
law  pronounced  the  mother  of  a  new-bom 
child  to  be  impure  for  forty  days,  required 
the  father  to  bathe  as  soon  as  the  birth  had 
taken  place,  and  debarred  the  whole  family 
for  a  period  from  religious  rites,  while  they 
were  *to  confine  themselves  to  an  inward 
remembrance  of  the  Deity ; '  in  a  Brahmin 
family  this  rule  extended  to  all  relations 
within  the  fourth  degree,  fov  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  had  to  bathe.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Parsoe  law,  the  mother  and 
child  were  bathed,  and  the  soother  had  to  live 
in  seclusion  for  forty  days,  after  which  she 
had  to  undergo  other  purifying  rites.    The 
Arabs  are  said  by  Burckhardt  to  regard 
the  mother  as  unclean  for  forty  days.    The 
ancient  Greeks  suffered  neither  childbirth 
nor  death  to  take  place  within  consecrated 
places;  both  mother  and  child  were  bathed, 
and  the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
an  altar  for  forty  days.    The. term  of  foily 
days,  it  is  evident,  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  critical  one  for  both  the  mother  and 
the  child.    The  day  on  which  the  Romans 
gave  the  name  to  the  child— the  eighth  day 
for  a  girl,  and  the  ninth  for  a  boy—was 
called  luitricut  dies,  *the  day  of  purifica- 
tion,' because  certain  lustral  rites  in  behalf 
of  the  child  were  performed  on  the  occasion, 


and  some  sort  of  offering  was  made.  The 
amphidromia  of  the  Greeks  was  a  similar 
lustration  for  the  chijd,  when  the  name  was 
given,  probably  between  thje  seventh  and 
tenth  days  "  (Chirk). 

Vers.  2— 4.— She  shall  be  nneleaa  seven 
days.  The  mother  is  to  be  undean  seven 
daya,  and  after  that  to  be  in  the  blood  of  her 
pwying  three  and  thirty  days  (vei:»  4). 
The  difference  between  these  two  states 
may  be  seen  by  looking  on  to  ch.  xv.  19—28, 
and  comparing  that  pflssage  with  ver.  4  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  first  stage,  during  the 
seven  days,  she  made  all  that  she  touched 
unclean ;  in  the  second  stage,  during  the 
thirty-thiee  days,  she  was  only  required  to 
teach  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the 
sanotnary,  as  she  was  progressing  towards 


is  10  be  altogether  unclean  is  to 


which  she 

be  aocordiiig  to  the^'dl^s^o^^^^^^ 
for  her  mflrmity,  that  is,  seven  dayVasin 
the  ^se  of  her  monthly  courses  (see  ch. 
XV.  19).  In  the  dghth  day  the  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  shall  be  cironmeised.  The  Levitical 
legMlation  recognize*  the  regulation  as  to 
the  day  of  the  circumcision  made  at  the 
tmie  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  "  And 
he  that  is  eight  days  old  (or  a  son  of  eight 
dAys)  shall  be  circumcised  among  you. 
every    man    child    yi    your    generations" 

fymgbeftUmied.  "  When  in  a  state  of  im- 
punty,  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the^nctnwry,  to  keep  the  Passover,  and  to 
partake  of  holy  food,  whether  of  salsrificial 
naeat,  of  racred  offerings  and  gifts,  or  of 
sHew-bread,  because  the  clean  only  were  fit 
to  approach  the  holy  God  and  all  that 
appertains  to  him  (Lev.  vii.  19—21  •  xxii 

(kS;"'^""'"^''^*^^>' 

i.^*?*,?r~^'  "he  bewr  a  maid  child,  then 
^e  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks;  . . .  «id  sS 
Jail  eontume  in  the  blood  of  her  pwiMno 
tfiPW«H)re  and  sa  days.  The  reion  Vh? 
the  duration  of  the  mother's  undeanness  is 
twice  as  long  at  a  girl's  birth  as  at  a  boy's! 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  undeanness 
attached  to  the  child  as  weU  as  tS  SS 
mother,  but  as  the  boy  was  placed  in  a  stato 
of  ceremonial  punty  at  once  by  the  act  of  cir- 
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cumcision,  which  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day,  he  thereapon  ceased  to  be  unclean,  and 
the  mother's  nndeanness  alone  remained ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  both  mother 
and  child  were  imclean  daring  the  period 
that  the  former  was  **in  the  blood  of  her 
purifying,*'  and  therefore  that  period  had 
to  be  doubly  long.  See  Luke  ii.  20,  where 
the  right  reading  is,  ^When  the  days  of 
their  purification,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  were  accomplished.'*  For  eight 
days  the  infant  Saviour  submitted  to  legal 
uncleanness  in  **  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness" (Matt  iii.  15),  and  therefore  the 
whole  forty  days  were  spoken  of  as  **the 
days  of  their  purification.'' 

Vers.  6,  7.-— The  previous  verses  having 
stated  the  conditions  and  the  term  of  continu- 
ance of  the  uncleanness  arising  from  child- 
birth, the  three  final  verses  describe  the 
offerings  to  be  made  by  the  woman  for  her 
purification.  She  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  for  a  burnt  oifeMng,  and  a  young 


pigeon,  or  a  turtledove,  for  a  sin  oifering. 
Two  things  are  noticeable  here :  first,  that 
the  burnt  offering,  symbolizing  self-devo* 
tion,  is  far  more  costly  and  important  than 
the  sin  offerine,  which  had  not  to  be  offered 
for  any  individual  personal  sin,  but  only  for 
human  sin,  "which  had  been  indirectly 
manifested  in  her  bodily  condition  "  (Keil) : 
and  secondly,  that  in  this  one  case  the  sin 
offering  appears  to  succeed  the  burnt  offer- 
ing instead  of  preceding  it  No  doubt  the 
changed  order  is  owing  to  the  cause  just 
mentioned ;  the  idea  of  sin,  though  it  may 
not  be  altogether  put  aside  (Qen.  iiL  16),  is 
not  to  be  prominent,  as  though  it  were 
peculiar  to  the  special  woman  who  was 
purified. 

Yer.  8.— If  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb. 
A  concession  is  made  to  poverty,  which  in 
later  times  appears  to  have  been  largely 
acted  on.  It  was,  as  we  know,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  ii.  21). 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  6. — Generation,  conception,  and  birth,  not  having  anything  sinful  necessarily 
connected  with  them,  the  sin  offering  in  this  case  is  rather  an  intimation  of  ori^nal  sin 
than  an  atonement  for  actual  sin ;  the  "  sorrow  "  attached  to  childbirth  being  especially 
connected  with  the  fall  of  man  as  a  result  of  £ve*8  share  in  bringing  it  about  (Gren.  iii. 
16).  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  countenance  ascetic  or  Manichasan  yiews  of  marriage 
intercourse.  Where  any  prohibitory  injunctions  are  given  on  the  subject,  the  purpose 
is  to  avoid  ceremonial,  not  moral,  uncleanness  (Exod.  xix.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  4 ;  of.  ch. 
XV.  18). 

Yer.  8. — Some  fifteen  hundred  years  after  this  law  of  purification  after  childbirth  had 
been  given  to  and  by  Moses,  a  man  child  was  bom  in  a  country  which  did  not  at  the 
time  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  belong  to  the  Israelites,  and  which  those  whom  Moses 
addressed  had  never  seen.  The  country  was  Palestine,  the  city  Bethlehem.  The  birth 
took  place  in  a  stable,  for  the  mother  was  poor.  For  eight  days  she  remained  unclean, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  child  was  circumcised,  and  "  his  name  was  called  Jesus " 
(Luke  ii.  21).    For  thirty-three  days  longer  she  continued  "in  the  blood  of  her 

Eurifying  "  (ch.  xii.  4),  and  then  "  when  the  days  of  their  purification  according  to  the 
aw  of  Moses  were  accomplished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  according  to  that  which  is  said  in  tne  Law  of  the 
I^rd "  (Luke  ii.  22,  24).  Had  the  mother  been  wealthy,  she  would  have  offered  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offerine,  and  a  young  pigeon,  or  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin  offering,  but 
though  of  the  bouse  and  lineage  of  David,  she  was  poor,  and  her  sacrifice  was  therefore 
"a  pair  of  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons"— one  of  the  birds  being  for  a  burnt 
offering,  betokening  the  devotion  of  her  life  afresh  to  (rod  after  the  peril  that  she  had 
gone  through ;  the  other  for  a  sin  offering,  recognizing  her  share  in  tne  penalty  of  Eve 
as  partaker  in  original  sin.  '*  On  bringing  her  offering,  she  would  enter  the  temple 
through  *  the  gate  of  the  firstborn,*  and  stand  in  wailing  at  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  from 
the  time  that  the  incense  was  kindled  on  the  golden  altar.  Behind  her,  in  the  court  of 
the  womep,  was  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  while  she  herself,  at  the  top  of  the  Levites* 
steps,  which  led  up  to  the  great  court,  would  witness  all  that  passed  in  the  sanctuary. 
At  last  one  of  the  officiating  priests  would  come  to  her  at  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  take 
from  her  hand  the  poor's  offering,  which  she  had  brought.    The  morning  sacrifice  wa« 
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ended^  and  but  few  would  linger  behind  while  the  offering  for  her  purification  was 
actually  made.  SShe  who  brought  it  mingled  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  the 
fiervice.  And  now  the  priest  once  more  approached  her,  and,  sprinkling  her  with  the 
sacrificial  blood,  declared  her  cleansed.  Her '  firstborn '  was  next  redeemed  at  the  hand 
of  the  priest  with  five  shekels  of  silver ;  two  benedictions  being  at  the  same  time 
pronounced— one  for  the  happy  event  which  had  enriched  the  feumly  with  a  firstborn, 
the  other  for  the  law  of  redemption  "  (Edersbeim, '  Temple  Service '}.  It  was  probably 
as  she  descended  the  steps  that  Simeon  took  the  babe  from  her  arms,  and  bleased  Qod 
and  them,  and  that  Anna  **  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all 
them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  ii.  38).  "  And  when  they  had 
performed  all  things  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into  Gkdilee,  to 
their  own  city  Nazareth  "  (Lruce  ii.  39).  Thus  obediently  did  the  virgin  mother  of  the 
Lord  submit  herself  to  the  regulations  of  the  Levitical  Law,  and  thus  humbly  and 
graciously  did  the  infant  Saviour  begin  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  **  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness" (Matt.  liL  15)  in  his  own  person,  though  by  the  hands  of  others. 

Lessons — 1.  To  obey  the  positive  laws  and  to  submit  to  the  positive  Institutions  of 
the  religious  community  to  which  we  belong.  2.  To  take  measures,  when  we  have 
even  involuntarily  and  without  sin  on  our  part  ceased  to  be  in  open  communion  with 
God  and  God's  people,  to  recover  that  communion.  3.  To  see  that  the  measures  which 
we  take  with  this  end  are  appointed  by  God  or  by  his  authority,  and  are  in  accordance 
with  bis  will.  4.  To  be  sure  that  such  steps  as  we  take  be  accompanied  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  sin  and  a  throwing  ourselves  for  acceptance  on  the  merits  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  (which  is  our  sin  offering),  and  a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God's 
Service  (which  is  our  burnt  offering). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1 — 8.-2^  purification  qf  the  Church.  At  the  commencement  of  his  treatise 
on  this  Book  of  Leviticus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  truly  says,  that  as  the  Word  of  God 
came  into  the  world  arrayed  in  flesh,  in  which  bodily  appearance  he  was  seen  of  all, 
while  his  divinity  was  seen  only  by  the  elect ;  so  has  the  written  Word  a  letter,  or 
outward  sense,  which  is  obvious  to  ordinary  perception,  and  an  inward  meaning  which 
must  be  spiritually  discerned.  According  to  this  rule,  the  purification  of  the  Church  is 
the  subject  of  the  text,  which  is  presented  under  two  aspects.    It  is — 

L  DisTBiBUTivELT  00N8IDEBED.  The  neccssity  of  the  spiritual  birth  may  be  col* 
lected :  I.  From  the  impurity  qf  the  natural,  (1)  This  is  expressed  in  the  ceremonial 
nncleanness  of  the  mother.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  she  had  to  remain  forty  days 
in  a  state  of  impurity.  During  this  period  she  must  not  touch  any  hallowed  thing, 
else  it  became  polluted ;  and  she  must  not  enter  the  holy  place  of  the  temple.  In  case 
her  child  were  a  daughter,  the  term  of  this  uncleanness  was  doubled.  ^  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  7"  (2)  Her  uncleanness  is  in  her  bloody  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  it  is  in  her  nature.  To  be  "  bom  of  blood  "  is  therefore  a  periphrasis, 
for  a  natund  birth  in  depravity,  and  it  is  consequently  opposed  to  the  spiritual  birth 
([see  John  i.  13).  (3)  This  maternal  uncleanness  is  also  described  as  her  ''  infirmity,** 
in  allusion  to  the  pain,  sorrow,  and  weakness  through  which  die  passes ;  and  calls  to 
remembrance  the  curse  upon  the  original  offence  (Gin.  iii.  16).  The  birth  amidst  this 
"infirmity"  shows  the  utter  helplessness  and  sorrowfulness  of  our  moral  state  by 
nature.  (4)  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  child  also  should  be  accounted  unclean.  Until 
the  eighth  day  he  had  no  sign  of  the  covenant  upon  him.  But  an  infant  could  not 
have  "  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression ;  **  therefore  this  exclusion 
from  the  covenant  from  the  birth  evinces  hereditary  depravity  and  guilt  (Ps.  11.  5 ; 
Eph.  ii.  3).  2.  From  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (1)  It  was  the  sign  of  introduction 
into  the  covenant  of  God  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14).  This  supposes  a  spiritual  birth,  since  the 
pollutions  of  the  natural  birth  excluded  the  child  from  the  favour  of  Qod.  (2)  The 
sign  expressed  this  moral  change  to  be  the  cutting  off  all  that  was  forward  in  fleshly 
desires  (see  Deut.  x.  16 ;  Bom.  ii.  28,  29 ;  Phil.  ilL  3).  lliese,  however  necessary  to 
the  natural  man,  must  not  rule  us  here ;  for  when  the  seven  days  of  the  world  aie 
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over,  they  will  be  no  more  (see  Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  60 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2 — i ;  see  also 
Homiletic  notes  on  oh.  ix.  1 — 7).  (3)  Hence,  the  "  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  is 
another  way  for  expressing  the  **  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  and  therefore  it  is  called 
the  "circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  of  Christianity  (Col.  ii.  11, 12).  By  parity  of  reason, 
the  "  baptism  of  water "  corresponds  to  the  **  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh."  (4)  Circumcision  was  proper  to  express  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  birth  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  covenant  before  Christ  came,  as  it  figured  his  sacrificiid  death  (the 
"  cutting  oflf "  of  the  '*  Holy  Seed  "),  through  which  we  claim  the  blessings  of  salyation. 
Now  he  has  come,  the  type  is  fittingly  abolished,  and  the  baptismal  water  introduced, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  the  purifying  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
II.  CoLLECTiVELT  CONSIDERED.    1.  The  Church  18  the  mother  of  the  children  of  God, 

il)  Every  man  was  intended  to  be  a  fi^re  of  Christ.  The  first  man  was  such 
Rom.  ▼.  14).  This  privilege  is  shared  by  his  male  descendants  (Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  1  Cor. 
xL  7).  So  every  woman  was  intended  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Church  of  €K)d  (1  Cor. 
xi.  7 — 9).  The  marriage  union,  therefore,  represents  the  union  between  Christ  and  his 
Church  (Eph.  v.  22 — 32).  And  the  fruit  of  marriage  should  represent  the  children  of 
God  (see  Isa.  liv.  1—8 ;  xlix.  20—23 ;  Gal.  iv.  25—31).  (2)  But  all  this  may  be  reversed. 
Men,  through  perversity,  may  come  to  represent  Belial  rather  than  Christ.  Women  may 
become  idolatrous,  and  represent  an  anti-Christian  rather  than  a  Christian  Church. 
Thus  Jezebel,  who  demoralized  Ahab,  became  a  type  of  those  anti-Christian  State 
Churches  which  demoralize  the  kincs  of  the  nations  (see  Rev.  ii.  20 — ^23 ;  xvii.).  2. 
In  her  present  state  she  is  impure,  (l)  Under  the  Law  she  was  far  from  perfect  The 
elaborate  system  of  ceremonial  purifications  imposed  upon  her  evicced  this.  Her 
history  and  the  judgments  she  suffered  go  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  uncleanness  of 
the  mother  in  the  text  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  (2)  Nor  is  she  perfect  under  the 
gospel.  The  saints  are  in  her.  Many  of  her  cnildren  have  experienced  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart  But  many  more  have  only  had  that  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh.  The 
"  tares  " — hypocrites  and  unbelievers — are  mingled  with  the  "  wheat,"  a  state  of  things 
which  is  destined  to  continue  *'  until  the  harvest "  (Matt  xiii.  30,  39).  3.  But  she  is 
in  the  process  of  her  purification,  (1)  The  first  stage  in  this  process  was  marked  by  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  During  the  time  prior  to  that  event,  she  was  in  her  ''separation," 
viz.  from  her  husband  and  friends,  and  those  in  necessary  attendance  upon  her  were 
unclean.  This  indicates  the  great  difference  which  the  cutting  off  of  the  Great 
Purifier  of  his  people  makes  to  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church  (Rom.  vii.  1—4).  (2) 
Still  the  period  of  her  uncleanness  was  extended  to  forty  days  from  the  banning.  Her 
''separation"  terminated  on  the  eighth  day,  but  during  the  whole  period  she  must  not 
eat  the  Passover,  nor  the  peace  offerings,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary  (ver.  4).  These 
forty  days  may  be  presumed  to  be  similar  in  typical  expression  to  the  forty  years  of  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness  before  it  was  fit  to  enter  Canaan  (see  Deut.  viii.  2, 16).  (3) 
In  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  female  this  period  of  forty  days  was  doubled.  This  may 
be  designed  to  show  that  under  the  gospel,  where  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  is 
abolished  (Ghd.  ill.  28 ;  CoL  iii.  11),  still  the  wilderness  state  of  the  Church  is  con- 
tinued. Our  Lord  was  forty  days  upon  earth  before  he  entered  into  his  glory,  and 
in  that  state  renresented  the  state  of  the  Church  that  is  spiritually  risen  with  him,  but 
not  yet  glorified.  (4)  The  entrance  of  the  mother  into  the  temple  when  her  purifica- 
tion was  perfected  represented  the  state  of  the  Church  in  heaven  (see  Eph.  v.  27).  The 
offerings  with  which  she  entered  showed  that  her  happiness  is  the  purchase  of  the 
Redeemer's  passion.  Her  feasting  upon  the  holy  things  expressed  those  Joys  of  the 
heavenly  state  elsewhere  described  as  "the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb"  (Rev. 
xix.  7— 9).— J.  A.  M. 

Bom  in  $in.  Ch.  xii. ;  ct  Gen.  iii.  16 ;  Ps.  IL  5 ;  Luke  ii.  21-^24 ;  1  Tim.  iL  15. 
From  the  division  of  the  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  and  the  sanctity  thereby 
inculcated,  we  are  invited  to  proceed  to  those  personal  liabilities  to  uncleuiness  for 
which  due  rites  were  provided.  The  first  of  these  takes  life  at  its  fountain-head,  and 
refers  to  the  uncleanness  connected  with  birth.  Motherhood  involved  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  ceremonial  separation— forty  days  in  the  case  of  a  son,  seventy  days 
in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  after  which  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord^  and  atonement  made  for  her  that  she  may  be  clean. 
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I.  Let  us  stabt  with  the  physical  fact  that  natube  has  associated  with 

CHILDBIRTH  A  SENSE  ON  THE  MOTHER'S  PART  OF  PERSONAL  UKCLEANNESS.      The  "  iSSUO  of 

her  hlood"  (ver*  7)  stamps  the  physical  process  with  defilement  No  mother  can 
avoid  this  sense  of  personal  uncleanness,  not  even  the  blessed  Virgin  (Luke  iiL  22 — 24). 
Upon  the  fact  it  is  needless  to  dwell. 

II.  The  hobal  countbrpabt  to  this  is  the  fact  that  sin  is  transmitted  by 
ORDINARY  GENERATION.  As  David  puts  it  in  Ps.  li.  6,  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  From  generation  to  generation  is 
the  legacy  of  evil  transmitted.  Hereditary  sin  must  be  recognized  as  a  much  wider 
phenomenon  than  "hereditary  genius."  The  law  of  heredity  must  be  accepted  as  at 
the  bottom  of  human  experience.  If  the  mother,  in  spite  of  all  her  fondness  for  her 
babe,  finds  that  she  has  transmitted  sinful  qualities ;  if  this  is  the  universal  experience 
in  ordinary  generation,  then  the  sense  of  uncleanness,  physically  induced,  contracts  a 
moral  significance. 

IIL  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  joy  and  triumph  associated  with 
THE  birth  of  CHILDREN.  If  there  is  an  element  of  sorrow  and  of  judgment,  as  God 
indicates  by  his  utterance  at  the  Fall  (Gen^  iii.  16),  there  is  also  an  element  of  triumph, 
caught  from  the  "  protevangelium,"  which  speaks  of  victory  through  the  woman's  seed 
(Gen.  iii.  15)»  Our  Lord  even  sp^ks  of  it  as  an  appropriate  figuro  of  the  coming 
apostolic  joy :  "  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come : 
but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  romembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for 
joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world  "  (John  xvi.  21).  The  sorrow  is  the  preliminary 
of  joy,  the  joy  is  its  crown. 

IV.  The  two  elements  of  joy  and  judgment  had  their  bxpbession  in  the 

BUBNT  AND  SIN  OFFEBINa  THE  MOTHEB  WAS  DIRECTED  TO  PRESENT  TO  THE  LoRD.      The 

ritual  is  the  same  whether  it  be  a  son  or  a  daughter.  The  difference  in  the  time  of 
separation  was  due  to  a  supposed  physical  fact  that  "  a  female  child  causes  the  mother 
more  labour  and  a  longer  illness*  This  belief,"  continues  Ewald,  **  (even  though  it  may 
have  little  ground  in  fact),  was  itself  caused  by  the  well-known  primitive  dis&vour 
with  which  the  birth  of  a  girl  was  regarded."  ^  No  moral  significance  is  to  be  attached, 
therefore,  to  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  mother's  separation.  But  at  the  end 
of  either  period  there  is  to  be  brought  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering.  The  burnt 
ofifering  is  to  be,  if  the  mother  can  afford  it,  "  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,"  while  the  sin 
offering  is  only  to  be  "  a  young  pigeon  "  or  a  "  turtledove."  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  while  a  poor  mother  might  \x\ng  as  her  burnt  offering  a  "  turtledove  "  or  "  young 
pigeon,"  the  ritual  attaches  emphasis  to  the  burnt  offering  rather  than  to  the  sin 
offering.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  burnt  offering  took  precedence  in  the 
order  of  time  in  this  particular  instance.  At  all  events,  the  joy  qf  consecration^  which 
the  burnt  offering  expresses,  is  mora  emphatic  in  this  ritual  than  the  atonement  for 
unavoidable  defilement,  which  is  expressed  by  the  sin  offering.  The  undertone  of 
judgment  is  certainly  discernible,  but  high  above  it  sound  the  notes  of  grateful,  holy 
joy.  The  mother  rejoiced  that,  though  unavoidably  unclean  in  her  child-bearing,  the 
Lord  had  put  away  her  uncleanness,  and  she  was  ready  to  dedicate  herself  and  her  child 
unto  the  Lord  in  the  rite  of  the  burnt  offering. 

V.  This  ritual  receives  peculiar  emphasis  fbom  its  celebbation  by  the  Vibgin 
MOTHER.  Mary  had  the  usual  physical  concomitants  in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  termination  of  which  this  ritual  of  purification  was  intended 
to  celebrate.  The  sense  of  uncleanness  was  manifestly  hers,  since  she  enters  upon  the 
ritual  as  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  law.-  Not  only  so,  but  Luke  boldly 
states,  "when  the  days  of  their  purification,  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  were 
fulfilled"  (tow  KaOapurfiov  abrwy^  not  alniis),  including  Jesus  along  with  Mary,  for 
Oosterzee's  notion  that  it  is  Joseph  and  Mary,  not  Jesus  and  Mary,  will  not  satisfy  the 
case.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  Jesus  associated  with  his  mother  in  a  ritual  of  purifica- 
tion ?  It  is  certain  that  there  was  not  transmitted  to  Jesus  any  sinful  disposition  or 
qualities,  as  in  ordinary  generation.  His  whole  life  belied  this  idea.  He  was  "  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  idea 
being  accepted  that  there  was  transmitted  in  his  extraordinary  generation  responsibility 

f  Ewald's  '  Antiquities  of  Israel,'  p-  1^ ;  cf.  also  Wi  emse  on  *  The  Ceremonial  Law,'  p.  ^ 
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for  human  sin^  In  other  words,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  with  a  liability  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  others.  Having  entered  into  the  human  family,  having  condescended  to  be 
bom,  he  became  liable  for  the  responsibilities  and  debts  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
ritual  so  regarded  him.  Not  only  so,  but  our  Lord  had  entered  upon  his  "bloody 
passion  "  when  at  eight  days  old  he  had  passed  through  the  painful  operation  of  circum- 
cision. The  rites  in  the  temple  thirty-three  days  after  only  expressed  in  legal  form  the 
liability  on  account  of  human  sin  upon  which  he  had  already  entered.  But  if  the 
atonement  of  the  sin  offering  has  thus  a  distinctive  meaning  in  this  exceptional  case, 
the  burnt  offeriDg  bad  also  its  ful^ment.  Mary  dedicated,  not  only  herself,  but  her 
Son,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  "  Every  male  that  openetb  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord."  Simeon  and  Anna  recognized  in  the  infant  the  dedicated 
Messiah.  Thus  did  Mary,  as  mother  of  Jesus,  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
YI.  Wb  are  burely  taught  here  the  general  principle  that  it  is  through 

SORROW  AND  HUMILIATION  THAT  TRIUMPH  IS  REACHED.      The    hopo    of   a   triumphant 

woman's  seed  sustained  Jewish  mothers  in  their  sorrow.  They  looked  for  salvation 
through  child-bearing,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  apostle  (1  Tim.  ii.  15).  Qod*$ 
meaning  was  through  tJie  child-bearing  (5i^  rris  r€Hiwyo¥ias\  that  is,  the  motherhood  of 
the  Virgin.  Yet  the  hope  sustained  multitudes  of  mothers  in  their  agonies.  At  length 
the  Conqueror  of  the  devil  appeared.  He  came  as  an  infant,  and  braved  the  dangers  of 
development,  and  became  ^  the  Man  of  sorrows,"  and  passed  through  death  to  victory. 
To  the  same  law  we  must  constantly  conform.  Humiliation  is  the  price  of  exaltation 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  of  all  his  people.  The  apostles  had  their  season  of  sorrow  in 
connection  with  Christ's  cmcifixion,  and  so  sore  it  was  that  our  Lord  does  not  hesitate 
to  compare  it  to  a  woman's  travail ;  but  at  Pentecost  they  got  the  joy  and  exhilaration 
which  compensated  for  all.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  is  that  we  enter  it  through  much 
tribulation.  '*He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted "  (Luke  xiv.  11).  When 
we  humble  ourselves  under  a  sense  of  sin,  when  we  humble  ourselves  under  a  sense 
of  unprofitableness,  then  are  we  treading  the  path  which  leads  to  power,  and 
triumph.— -K.  M.  E. 

Vers,  1 — 8. — The  statutes  on  mcUemiiy,    We  may  seek— * 

I.  The  EXPLANATION  OF  THIS  STATUTE.  And  WO  shall  find  the  explanation  (1)  not 
in  the  notion  that  any  actual  sin  is  involved  in  it ;  (2)  but  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  connected  with  it  that  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  sin.  (There  was  nothing 
Actually  '*  unclean  "  in  the  camel  or  bare,  but  it  was  constituted  so  because  it  was 
fairly  suggestive  of  iU)  1.  The  sorrow  of  maternity  (John  xvi.  21)  points  clearlv 
to  the  primeval  curse,  and  therefore  to  the  primeval  sin  (Gkn.  iii.  16).  2.  The  birth 
of  a  human  ehild  means  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  one  in  whom  are  the  germs 
of  sin  (Ps.  IL  5 ;  Iviii^  3 ;  Eph.  iL  Z\  3,  Maternity  suggests  the  sexual  relation,  and 
that  suggests  the  abounding  and  baneful  sin  of  impurity.  Hence  sin  is  associated 
with  the  l)irth  of  the  human  infant,  and  the  physical  condition  (ver.  7}  attending  it  is 
typical  of  sin,  constitutes  '*  uncleanness,"  and  necessitates  purification. 

IL  The  thoughts  we  gain  from  this  statute.  We  learn:  1.  The wmmunicch- 
tiveness  of  sin.  We  transn)it  our  follies,  our  errors,  our  iniquities,  by  ordinary 
generation.  Our  children,  because  they  are  our  children,  will  go  astray,  and  will  be 
in  danger  of  those  very  errors  into  which  we  ourselves  have  fallen.  Those  who  become 
parents  must  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  world  children  like  themselves, 
who  will  inherit  their  dispositions,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  character.  Sin  is 
communicated  from  generation  to  generation  through  heredity,  and  also  through  the 
contagiousness  of  evil  example.  There  is  nothing  more  diffusive.  2.  The  extension 
of  the  consequences  of  sin.  How  sin  sends  forth  its  stream  of  sorrow !  The  pangs 
of  maternity,  answered  by  the  opening  cry  of  the  infant  as  it  enters  the  world— do 
these  not  si^cak  the  truth,  that  a  world  of  sin  is  a  world  of  sorrow,  that  succeeding 
generations  of  sinners  are  succeeding  generations  of  sufferers,  and  that  this  will  be 
so  to  the  end  of  the  world?  3.  The  rermmibleness  of  guilt  from  the  sight  of  God,  The 
^uncleanness"  of  the  mother  was  not  irremovable.  It  did  temporarily  but  did  not 
permanently  separate  lier  from  the  sanctuary  (ver.  4).  After  a  limited  retirement  she 
might  come  with  her  sin  offering  and  her  burnt  offering  to  **  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ** 
(ver.  6).    If  she  were  poor  she  might  bring  an  offering  within  the  reach  of  the  poore»V 
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(vcr.  8),  and  the  priest  would  "make  atonement,"  and  she  would  "be  clean"  (ver.  8). 
Whatever  guilt  we  contract,  whether  in  communicating  evil  to  others  or  as  the  indirect 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  others,  by  whatsoever  our  souls  have  been  defiled,  our  lives 
stained  and  corrupted,  we  may  all  come  to  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  through  his 
atoning  sacrifice  be  made  clean  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  thus  coming,  our  sin  offering 
will  not  be  unaccompanied  by  a  burnt  offering ;  the  forgiveness  of  our  sin  will  be 
followed  by  the  dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. — 0. 

Vers.  2 — 7, — Woman  under  the  Law  and  under  the  gospel.  Every  childbirth 
re-echoes  in  the  ears  of  woman  the  sentence  passed  upon  her  ancestress  Eve.  That 
such  a  season  of  rejoicing  should  be  attended  with  such  throes  of  agony  speaks  loudly 
of  the  curse  entailed  by  sin.  There  is  no  earthly  pleasure  entirely  free  from  it-s  shadow, 
pain.  Great  movements  of  society,  deep  thoughts,  even  inspiring  melodies,  are  not 
ushered  into  the  world  without  the  pangs  of  travail. 

I.  The  Law  beminds  tis  here  of  woman*8  conmegtion  with  the  frihal  snr.  1.  She 
is  to  be  considered  "  unclean  **  for  a  fixed  period  after  bringing  forth  a  child.  In  the 
first  part  of  "  separation  for  her  infirmity,"  she  communicates  defilement  to  whatever 
she  touches,  and  must  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  remain  apart.  But  ih  the  succeed- 
ing thirty-three  or  sixty-six  "  days  of  her  purifying,"  she  may  fulfil  her  domestic  duties, 
only  she  must  not  come  into  contact  with  hallowed  things,  not  partake  of  sacrificial 
meals,  nor  enter  the  sanctuary.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  her  maternal  hopes  renders  her 
unfit  for  a  season  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  holy  (jod.  She  is  led  to  rejoice  with 
trembling;  she  is  at  once  exalted  and  depressed.  She  sees  that  the  new  life  is  not 
separate  from  corruption,  is  allied  to  uncleanness  and  death,  and  in  order  to  be  redeemed 
requires  hallowing  by  obedience  to  God's  ordinances.  2.  To  cleanse  the  mother  from 
the  stains  of  childbirth  and  to  allow  of  restored  fellowship  with  God,  atonement  is 
requisite.  First  a  burnt  offering,  that  the  life  spared  and  secluded  temporarily  may 
be  wholly  surrendered  in  spirit  to  the  Author  and  Sustainer  of  life.  Then  a  sin  offer- 
ing to  expiate  all  ceremonial  offences  connected  with  the  begetting  of  children.  If 
these  rites  appertain  simply  to  the  parent,  yet  must  the  knowledge  of  them  afterwards 
acquaint  the  child  with  the  state  of  separation  from  God  into  which  it  was  the 
unwitting  instrument  of  introducing  the  parent,  and  there  is  at  least  a  hint  that  the 
origin  of  life  is  not  free  from  taint. 

II.  The  Law  indicates  the  inferior  esteem  in  which  woman  was  anciently 
HELD.  L  The  uncleanness  contracted  by  bearing  a  female  child  lasted  twice  as  long 
as  when  a  boy  was  bom.  This  has  indeed  been  explained  on  physiological  grounds,  as 
formerly  maintained.  But  there  is  ample  warrant  for  the  other  view  (see  I  Sam.  L 
II ;  Jer.  xx.  15,  and  John  xvi.  21,  for  the  joy  caused  by  the  birth  of  a  male  child).  In 
ch.  xxvii.  5,  the  female  is  esteemed  at  half  the  price  of  the  male.  Each  mother  of  a 
male  might  cherish  the  hope  that  to  her  was  granted  the  promised  seed — the  Messiah. 
2.  No  rite  of  initiation  into  the  covenant  for  the  female.  The  Jews  regarded  circum- 
cision as  the  badge  of  honour,  the  mark  of  privilege  and  blessing.  Woman  entered  the 
nation  without  special  recognition.  She  was  not  capable  of  becoming  the  head  of  a 
family,  on  whose  proved  nationality  so  much  depended,  for  if  she  married  she  became 
a  member  of  her  husband's  family. 

III.  The  gospel  dignifies  the  position  of  woman.  1.  It  abolishes  before  the  Lord 
distinctions  of  sex.  "  There  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  "There  is  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumclBion."  Woman  has  equal  rights 
with  man,  saving  only  what  natural  modesty  forbids  her  claiming,  and  what  is  the 
general  law  promulgated  from  the  first  (Gen.  iiL  16),  that  the  husband  shall  rule  over 
her.    Both  men  and  women  are  baptized  (Acts  viii.  12)  and  endowed  with  the  Spirit, 

2.  It  is  the  glory  of  woman  to  have  been  the  medium  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Her  shame  is  removed.  Even  the  poverty  of  woman  is  ennobled  by  the  example 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  bringing  her  "pair  of  turtledoves   or   two   young  pigeons." 

3.  Woman's  quick  appreciation  of  truth  and  steadfast  fidelity  are  specially  notable 
under  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Heady  to  adore  the  Lord  as  an  infant, 
to  supply  his  wants  during  his  ministry,  to  bathe  his  feet  with  repentant,  grateful  tear?, 
to  anoint  him  before  his  burial,  to  follow  him  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  to  be  nearest  to 
him  at  the  cross,  and  the  first  at  his  grave  on  the  Resurrection  morn,  woman  occupies 
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a  place  in  the  gospel  records  alike  conspicuous  and  honourable.  Nor  are  the  faith  and 
love  and  devotion  of  woman  less  marked  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Well  has 
woman  striven  to  erase  the  stigma  of  the  first  transgression.  Eighteen  centuries  of  the 
continually  progressive  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  and  mental  scale  have  only 
attested  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity.  The  position  of  woman  in  any  nation 
now  serves  as  an  index  to  the  stage  of  civilization  which  it  has  reached. — S.  R.  A. 

Chs.  xii. — ^zv. — Ceremonial  purifications.  For  defilement  from  secretions  and  from 
leprosy.  The  double  object — to  exalt  the  sacred  laws,  to  honour  the  natural  laws  of 
health  and  cleanliness.    Thus  we  are  taught — 

I.  Religion  preserves,  purifies,  exalts  human  nature.  The  facts  of  family  life 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  llie  more  we  think  of  both  the  joyful  and 
the  sorrowful  events  of  our  individual  and  socinl  life  as  intimately  bound  up  with  our 
religion,  the  better  we  shall  be  prepared  to  fijid  God's  blessing  always  both  preserving 
and  sanctifying. 

II.  All  regulations  which  concern  the  bodily  life  and  the  temporal  happi- 
ness OF  MRN  SHOULD  BE  SURROUNDED  WITH  RELIGIOUS  REVERENCE.      ScieUCe  IS  a  CUrSd 

to  the  world  unless  it  is  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Our  earthly  life  is  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

III.  Typically.  Leprosy  represents  human  depravity  and  misery.  We  see  it 
brought  into  relation  to  the  cleansing  blood  of  atonement.  The  sin  which  works 
death  both  by  the  individual  acts  and  by  contact  with  others,  both  in  person  and  in 
condition,  is  cleansed  aw?iy  both  in  guilt  and  in  power.  The  leper  is  not  excluded  from 
mercy,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  priest  as  having  his  place  in  the  covenant.  Our  vileness 
does  not  shut  us  out  from  the  love  of  God,  but  his  love  is  revealed  as  an  atoning  love. 
**  He  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost/  but  it  is  **  those  who  come  unto  Qod  by 
him,"-.B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XIIL 


UnCLEANNXSS  DERIVED  FROM  LEPROSY  OB 
CONTACT  WITH  LEPERS  AND  LEPROUS  THINGS 

(chs.  xiii.,  xiv.).  A  third  cause  ot  uncleanness 
is  found  in  a  third  class  of  offensive  or 
repulsive  objects.  There  is  no  disease  which 
produces  so  foul  an  appearance  in  the  human 
form  as  leprosy.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
disease  so  suitable  for  creating  ceremonial, 
because  representing  spiritual,  uncleanness. 
The  name  leprosy  has  been  made  to  cover 
a  number  of  diseases  similar  but  not  identical 
in  character.  There  are  many  spurious 
forms  of  leprosy,  and  many  diseases  akin 
to  leprosy  which  do  not  now  come  under 
discussion.  The  disease  here  dealt  with  is 
elephantiasis,  especially  in  its  aniesthetio 
form,  which  is  otherwise  called  white  leprosy. 
The  two  varietiesof  elephantiasis— the  tuber- 
culated  and  the  ansostbetic — are,  however, 
BO  closely  connected  together  that  they 
cannot  be  separated,  the  one  often  running 
into  the  other.    The  first  symptom  of  the 


malady  is  a  painless  spot,  which  covers  an 
indolent  ulcer.  This  ulcer  may  continue 
unprogressive  for  months  or  for  years, 
during  which  the  person  affected  is  able  to 
do  hid  ordinary  business ;  but  at  the  end  of 
these  periods,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
it  produces  a  more  repulsive  and  foul  dis- 
figurement of  the  human  face  and  frame 
than  any  known  disease,  the  features  of  the 
face  changing  their  character,  and  part 
of  the  body  occasionally  mortifying  and 
dropping  off.  Death  at  last  comes  suddenly, 
when  a  vital  part  of  the  body  has  been 
affected. 

The  home  of  leprosy  has  in  all  ages  been 
Syria  and  Egypt  and  the  countries  adjacent 
to  them,  but  Earope  has  not  escaped  the 
scourge.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  no  European 
country  was  f^  from  it;  London  had  at 
one  time  six  leper  houses ;  cases  were  found 
not  unfrequontly  in  Scotland  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  there  was  a  death 
certified  by  medical  science  to  have  resulted 
from  leprosy  in  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the 
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j-ear  1880.*  The  object  of  the  regulations 
relating  to  leproey  is  no  more  sanitary  than 
of  those  relating  to  unclean  meats.  Like  the 
latter,  they  may  have  served  a  sanitary 
purpose,  for  leprosy  is,  according  to  the 
prevailing  medical  opinion,  slightly,- though 
only  slightly,  contagious.  Because  leprosy 
■was  hideous  and  foul,  it  therefore  made  the 
man  affected  by  it  unclean,  and  before  he 
could  be  restored  to  communion  with  God 
and  his  people,  he  must  be  certified  by  God's 
priest  to  be  delivered  from  the  disease. 
As  in  the  previous  cases,  physical  ugli- 
ness and  defilement  represent  spiritual 
depravity  and  viciousness.  **  The  Levitical 
law  concerning  leprosy  reveals  to  us  the 
true  nature  of  sin.  It  shows  its  hideousness 
and  its  foulness,  and  fills  us  with  shame, 
hatred,  and  loathing  for  it.  And  it  reveals 
to  us  the  inestimable  benefit  which  we 
have  received  from  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  *the  Bun  of  Righteousness, 
with  healing  in  his  wings*  (Mai.  iv.  2);  and 
fills  us  with  joy,  thankfulness,  and  love  to 
him  for  his  infinite  goodness  to  us  "  (Words- 
worth). Leprosy,  the  most  loathsome  of 
all  common  diseases,  is  the  type  and  symbol 
of  sin,  and  the  ceremonial  uncleanness 
attaching  to  it  is  a  parable  of  the  moral 
foulness  of  sin. 

Ver.  2.— The  word  translated  plague  of 
leprosy  literally  means  itroke.  It  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  $pot.  Then  shall  he 
he  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest.  That  the 
regulations  respecting  leprosy  were  not 
sanitary  arrangements,  as  has  been  some- 
times represented,  is  indicated  by  the  autho- 
rity over  the  leper  being  vested  in  the  priest 
rather  than  in  the  physician,  and  the 
question  of  whether  a  mun  was  a  leper  or 
no  being  decided  by  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
priest  is  not  made  unclean  by  his  contact 
with  the  leper,  because  he  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  hi:i  duty.  The  supposed  leper 
may  be  brought  either  to  Aaron  or  unto  one 


of  hit  sons  the  priests;  that  is,  to  the  high 

Sriest  or  to  the  ordinary  priest,  and  those 
escendants  of  Aaron  who  were  disqualified 
by  physical  infirmities  from  o£3ciating  at 
the  altar  were  permitted  to  act  as  examineis 
in  leprosy. 

Ver.  8.— When  the  hair  in  the  plagoo  if 
tnmed  white.  This  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  the  most  noticeable  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  hair  around  the 
spot  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  thin  and 
weak,  the  separate  hairs  being  hardly 
stronger  or  individually  thicker  than  down. 
The  second  symptom  is  when  the  plague  in 
sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh; 
that  is,  below  the  upper  skin,  or  cuticle, 
and  in  the  real  cutis.  These  two  symptoms 
distinguish  real  leprosy  from  other  affec- 
tions which  at  first  heai  a  similar  appearance. 

Vers.  4 — 8.— In  case  the  symptoms  are 
not  decisive,  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
him  that  hath  the  plague  seTcn  days.  The 
words  thus  translated  would  perhaps  be 
better  rendered,  then  the  priest  $haU  hind  up 
the  part  affected  for  ieven  dayu  The  priest 
is  to  delay  his  judgment  for  a  week,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  a  second  week,  during  which 
peKod  the  patient  is,  according  to  the 
rendering,  either  to  be  confined  to  his  house 
or,  more  probably,  to  have  the  spot  bandaged. 
Whether  the  disease  be  or  be  not  leprosy 
will  probably  have  declared  itself  by  the 
end  of  that  time ;  and  if  the  plague  be  some- 
what dark  on  the  fourteenth  day,  that  is,  if 
it  has  bieun  to  lose  its  colour  and  to  fade 
away,  and  has  not  spread  in  the  skin,  the 
priest  is  to  decide  that  it  is  not  real 
leprosy,  and  pronounee  the  man  dean.  He 
is  still,  however,  to  be  kept  under  super- 
vision, and  if  the  spot  is  found  to  spread,  he 
is  to  be  pronounced  nnolean,  as  it  is  proved 
to  be  a  leprosy. 

Vers.  9 — 11. — ^The  method  of  procedure 
in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  leprosy  having 
been  laid  down  in  the  previous  verses,  the 
rule  for  dealing  with  an  unmistakable  case 
is  here  given.  When  the  characteristic 
white  spot  and  white  hair  are  present  (if 
the  rising  be  white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have 
turned  the  hair  white),  and  if  a  third 
symptom  be  present — ^if  there  be  quiek  raw 
flesh  in  the  riling,  that  is,  if  there  be  an 


»  The  following  description  is  given  by  the  physician  who  attended  the  sufferer  r—«*  The 
case  of  leprosy  occurred  in  a  man  aged  fifty-eight  He  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a 
severe  scaly  disease  of  his  skin ;  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  it  assumed  the  form 
of  true  leprosy,  such  as  one  reads  of  as  having  occurred  in  former  times.  His  ^in  became 
thick,  hard,  and  hypertrophical,  and  formed  one  mass  of  large  scales,  covering  the  whole  of 
his  body,  including  his  lace  and  head,  both  of  which  were  greatly  swollen ;  indeed,  he 
seemed  as  if  he  were  encased  in  a  large  scaly  envelope.  The  movement  of  his  joints  pro- 
duced deep,  painful,  and  bleedine  fissures.  The  nails  also  became  misshapen,  rough,  and 
ragged,  and  were  replaced  bv  scaly  incrustatiuns.  After  lingering  for  some  months  in  this 
condition,  he  died  in  November,  1880.  I  believe  the  case  was  a  typical  case  of  leprosy,  or  as 
nearly  allied  to  it  as  possible.** 
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nicer  underneath  the  white  scab,  there  is 
to  be  DO  delay,  as  in  the  previous  case,  but 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  at  once.  The 
priest  shall  prononnoe  him  unolean,  and  shall 
not   shut  Um  np:   for  he  is  manifestly 


Vers.  12— 17.— If  a  leproiy  break  out 
ahroad  .  .  .  and  cover  all  the  skin.  There 
was  a  form  of  disease  similar  to  true  leprosy, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  leprosy,  and  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  final  phase  of  true 
leprosy,  which  was  yet  not  to  cause  legal 
uncleanness.  It  was  distinguishable  from 
the  leprosy  which  caused  uncleanness  by 
a  diffusion  of  the  white  flakes  over  the 
whole  body,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
patches  bearing  the  appearance  of  raw  flesh 
(vers.  12, 13).  Real  leprosy  might  pass  into 
this  harmless  kind  or  phase,  and  it  was 
known  to  have  done  so  as  soon  as  the  raw 
patches  of  flesh  had  disap'peared  (vers. 
16,  17).  When  this  had  taken  place,  the 
priest  pronounced  him  dean. 

Vers.  18— 23.— The  method  of  discri- 
minating between  a  leprous  spot  and  the 
reappearing  scar  of  an  old  uloer.  A  reap- 
pearing ulcer  is  to  be  regarded  as  leprous 
if  it  have  the  characteristic  marks  of  leprosy ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  below  the  cuticle,  and  the 
hairs  round  it  are  turned  white.  If  it  has 
not  these  marks,  it  has  to  be  watched  for 
seven  days,  and  if  in  that  time  it  does 
not  spread,  it  is  to  be  declared  a  homing 
boU,  or  rather  an  ulcerous  scar,  in  which 
ease  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  dean. 

Vers.  24 — 28.— The  method  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  leprous  spot  and  the  scar 
of  a  bum.  If  there  he  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is  a  hot  burning.  This 
rendering  indicates  that  the  authors  of  the 
AuthoriKd  Version  thought  a  disease  of 
the  nature  of  a  carbuncle  to  be  meant;  but 
it  is  better  to  take  the  words  literally  as 
they  are  translated  in  the  margin,  1/  there 
he  any  fleshy  in  the  skin  whereof  there  is  a 
burning  of  fire  ;  that  is,  a  scar  from  a  bum. 
The  leprous  spot  and  the  scar  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguisned  as  in  the  previous  case.  An  old 
uloer  or  bum  is  a  more  likely  place  for  a 
leprous  spot  to  appear  than  any  part  of  the 
bocly  which  is  sound,  just  as  m  the  moral 
sphere  sin  flzes  on  some  old  wound  of  the 
boul  to  burst  out  in. 

Vers.  29— 37.— The  method  of  discrimv. 
nating  between  a  leprous  spot  on  the  head 
or  beard  and  an  ulcer  in  the  same  place. 
The  symptoms  of  leprosy  are  the  same  as 
before,  except  that  the  hairs  in  this  case  are 
of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  instead  of  white. 
The  treatment  is  also  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  shaving  the  head  or  beard  except 
at  the  place  where  the  suspicious  spot  has 
appeared.  In  yer.  81  the  priest  is  ordered 
to  shut  up  (or  bandage)  the  patient,  if  (1) 


the  spot  be  only  in  the  upper  cuticle,  and 
(2)  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it  We  should 
have  expected  rather  from  the  second  con- 
dition if  (here  he  black  hair  in  it^  or  if  there 
be  no  yellow  hair  in  it ;  and  Keil  accordingly 
proposes  to  omit  the  negative  or  to  change 
the  word  "black"  for  "yellow,"  the  two 
words  in  the  original  being  easily  inter- 
changeable. The  present  reading  is,  how- 
ever, defensible.  The  fact  of  the  spot  being 
not  below  the  cuticle  was  a  very  favourable 
symptom ;  there  being  no  black  hair  was  a 
very  unfavourable  symptom.  Under  these 
ciroumstances,  the  priest  delays  his  judgment 
in  the  ordinaiy  way. 

Vers.  88,  39.— The  method  of  discrimi- 
nating between  leprous  spots  and  freckled 
spots.  In  oase  the  spots  in  tiie  skin  of  their 
flesh  be  darkish  white;  that  is,  of  a  dull  or 
pale  white,  then  it  is  only  a  fredded  spot 
that  groweth  in  the  skin.  This  is  '*th& 
harmless  bohak  (ix<p6s^  LXX.),  which  did  not 
defile,  and  which  even  the  Arabs,  who  still 
call  it  bahahy  consider  harmless.  It  is  an 
eruption  upon  the  skin,  appearing  in  some- 
what elevated  spots  or  rings  of  unequal 
sizes  and  a  pale  white  colour,  which  do  not* 
change  the  hair ;  it  causes  no  inconvenience, 
and  lasts  from  two  months  to  two  years" 
(Keil).  The  man  or  woman  who  has  tbiff 
is  dean. 

Vers.  40 — 44.— Leprosy  appearing  on  the 
bald  head.  Though  leprosy  makes  the  hair 
drop  off  around  the  leprous  spot,  baldness 
is  in  itself  no  sign  of  leprosy,  whether  at  the 
back  or  front  of  the  head  (vers.  40,  41);  but 
as  the  bald  head  is  a  not  unusual  place 
for  the  leprous  spot  to  appear,  any  eruption 
upon  it  IS  therefore  to  be  watched  and 
tested  as  before. 

Vers.  45,  46. — The  oases  for  examination 
having  been  discussed,  the  law  for  the 
treatment  of  the  man  in  whom  leprosy  has 
been  proved  to  exist  is  pronounced.  The 
leper  in  whom  the  plague  is  is  to  be  ex^ 
eluded  from  the  camp,  lest  others  should 
contract  defilement  from  him.  lie  is  for 
the  same  reason  to  cry,  Undean,  unclean, 
lest  any  wayfuror  should  unwittingly  comq 
in  contact  with  him ;  and  his  dothes  diall 
he  rent,  and  his  head  hare,  and  he  diall  put 
a  coToring  upon  his  upper  lip,  these  being 
the  signs  of  mourning  for  the  dead.  The 
bared  or  dishevdled  head  (see  ch.  z.  6) 
and  the  covered  lip  are  inoidentally 
mentioned  as  signs  of  mourning  in  £zek« 
xxiv.  17,  and  the  covered  upper  lip  as  a 
mark  of  shame  in  Micah  iiu  7.  By  the 
expression.  He  shall  dwell  alone,  is  meant 
he  shall  dwell  apart  from  those  who  were 
clean.  Of  course,  lepers  would  naturally 
associate  with  each  other,  and  so  we  find 
that  they  actually  did  (Luke  xvii.  12).  As 
their  presence  was  supposed  to  defile  any 
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place  that  they  entered,  they  were  punished 
m  later  times  with  forty  Btripes  if  they  did 
not  obeerre  the  restraints  laid  down  for 
them.  **They  were,  however,  admitted  to 
the  synagogue,  where  a  place  was  railed  off 
for  them,  ten  handbreadths  high  and  four 
cubits  wide,  on  condition  of  their  entering 
the  house  of  worship  before  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  and  leaving  it  after  them" 
(Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service').    The  exclu^ 


sion  of  the  leper  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  con^«;:ion,  nor  to  serve  as  a  penalty 
for  having  contracted  so  loathsome  a  disease, 
but  primarily  to  prevent  the  sprea<l  of  oere- 
monial  uncleanness  communicated  by  his 
touch,  and  typically  and  mystically  to  teach 
that  the  fate  Inrought  upon  a  man  by  unre- 
moved  sin  is  separation  from  the  people  of 
Qod  here  and  hereafter. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1—44.— 2>proay  i$  regarded  as  the  type  of  sin  in  a  more  especial  way  than 
other  foul  and  ugly  things.  Affections  of  the  lK>dy  often  serre  as  means  of  representing 
to  ourselves  the  affections  of  the  mind.  This  is  witnessed  to  by  ordinary  language. 
The  words,  "  see,"  •*  perceive/'  "  feel,"  originally  expressive  of  bodily  acts,  have  come 
to  signify  mental  acts,  and  so  in  other  cases,  *^ healthy,"  "diseased,"  ''upright," 
••debased,"  are  words  which  we  apply  to  men  in  their  moral  even  more  than  in  their 
physical  capacity  (cf.  Isa.  i,  5,  6,  '*  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds, 
and  bruises, and  putrifying  sores:  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment").  Points  of  umilarity  between  leprosy  as  it  affects  the  body 
and  sin  as  it  affects  the  soul  are— - 

I.  Its  MT8TER10U8  OBioiK.  Whether  by  hereditary  transmission  or  for  other 
untraceable  causes,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  those  whom  it  attacks 
without  any  special  personal  act  of  theirs  to  have  brought  it  on. 

II.  Its  blight  beginiono.  It  appears  to  be  as  nothing— as  a  mere  spot  in  the  skin, 
such  as  often  comes  and  goes  without  injury. 

in.  Its  painlessness  in  its  fikst  sTAOEa.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  common 
pleasures  or  occupations  of  life.  There  is  a  spot  which  a  keen  eye  may  observe, 
but  it  causes  no  trouble,  and  men  go  on  anticipating  no  evil  from  it. 

IV.  The  SLOWNESS  of  its  gbowth,  ''Sometimes  months,  sometimes  years,  even 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  intervene  between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
spots  and  their  development"  (Gardiner).  "  Very  frequently,  even  for  years,  before 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  disease  itself,  white  yellowish  spots  are  seen  lying  deep  in 
the  skin  "  (Trusen, '  Erankheiten  der  Alten  Hebr.')*  In  otner  cases  it  develops  more 
rapidly,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  fixed  itself,  and  the  general 
hc^th  of  the  patient. 

V.  Its  INSIDIOU8NE8S.  After  it  has  long  continued  without  producing  mischief,  the 
person  affected  recovers  hope,  and  thinks  that  no  harm  will  come  of  it-,  but  the  evil 
remains,  and  waits  its  time  for  exhibiting  itself,  hiding  itself  meantime  and  lingering 
in  the  system. 

VI.  Its  BE8ISTLE88  FBOOBESS  IF  NOT  EBADIOATED  IMUEDIATELT  THAT  IT  APPEABS, 

**  It  is  asserted  that  it  yields  to  medical  treatment  in  its  earliest  stages,  when  the  spots 
first  appear,  and  a  number  of  distinct  cases  of  ciure  are  recorded.  After  the  leprosy  has 
once  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  development,  there  is  no  known  means  of  cure. 
Everything  hitherto  attempted  has  been  found  to  rather  aggravate  than  mitigate  the 
disorder.  It  is  certain  that,  after  it  has  once  become  developed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  it  is  incurable  by  any  remedies  at  present  known,  although  spontaneous  cures 
do  sometimes  occur  "  (Gardiner). 

VIL  Its  final  hideousness.  First  it  affects  the  hair  around  the  spot,  and  changes 
its  colour  and  its  character  till  at  last  it  falls  off.  *'The  spots  afterwards  pierce 
through  the  cellular  tissues  and  reach  the  muscles  and  bone.  Hard  gelatinous 
swellings  are  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  skin  gets  hard,  rough,  and  seamy, 
lymph  exudes  from  it,  and  forms  large  scabs,  which  ftdl  off  from  time  to  time,  and 
under  these  there  are  often  offensive  running  sores.  The  nails  then  swell,  curl  up,  and 
fall  off,  entnipium  is  formed,  with  bleeding  gums,  the  nose  stopped  up,  and  a  con- 
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fiiJerable  flow  of  saliva "  (Trusen).  "  A  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  horribly 
repulsive  features  of  its  later  stages,  when  the  face  becomes  shockingly  disfigured, 
and  often  the  separate  joints  of  the  body  become  mortified  and  drop  ofif  one  by  one  '* 
(Gardiner). 

VIII.  Thb  suffering  entailed  bt  rr  at  last.  As  if  to  make  up  for  the  pain- 
lessness of  its  earlier  stages,  it  not  only  causes  in  its  final  stage  a  constant  pain  of  body, 
but  a  distress  of  mind  and  horror  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  at  having  become  so 
loathsome  and  ofifensive  an  object  to  himself  and  to  others. 

IX.  Its  unexpected  ending.  **  A  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  its  usually  sudden 
and  unexpected  termination  at  the  last,  when  the  leprosy  reaches  some  vital  organ, 
and  gives  rise  to  secondary  disease,  often  dysentery,  by  which  life  is  ended  "  (Gardiner). 
'*  The  patient  gets  thin  and  weak,  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  incessant  thirst  and  burning 
fever  terminate  his  sufferings  "  (Trusen). 

X.  Its  likeness  to  a  living  death.  "Leprosy  was  not  merely  the  emblem 
of  sin,  but  of  death,  to  whiclr,  so  to  speak,  it  stood  related,  as  does  our  actual  sinfulness 
to  our  state  of  sin  and  death  before  God.  A  rabbinical  saying. ranks  lepers  with  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  dead  "  (Edersheim), 

In  all  these  respects,  by  the  bodily  state  of  the  leper  was  manifested  and  parabolically 
set  forth  the  state  of  the  soul  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  sin.  Like  leprosy,  sin  springs 
«p  mysteriously  in  the  heart,  owing  to  some  previously  existing  corruption;  at  first  it 
does  not  cause  pain,  but  it  promises  pleasure,  and  gives  some  enjoyment  to  the  senses ; 
its  true  character  is  often  not  developed  for  years,  but  it  gradually  takes  more  and  more 
possession  of  the  soul,  till  it  becomes  unconquerable  by  any  internal  or  human  power ; 
then  it  shows  itself  in  its  true  form,  repulsive  instead  of  attractive,  fuU  of  pain  mstead 
of  pleasure,  ending  in  a  sudden  destruction  and  a  death  of  the  soul. 

Conclusion.  1.  Negative,  Avoid  those  things  which  will  bring  the  soul  into  a 
state  analogous  to  the  leprous  body.  ''  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not 
in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away."  "  For 
the  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than 
oil :  but  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  swurd.  Her  feet  go  down 
to  death ;  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell.  .  •  .  Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,  and  come 
not  nish  the  door  of  her  house :  lest  thou  give  thine  honour  unto  others,  and  thy  years 
unto  the  cruel :  lest  strangers  be  filled  with  tby  wealth ;  and  thy  labours  be  in  the 
house  of  a  strangtr;  and  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body 
are  oonsumed,  ana  say.  How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  reproof; 
and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them  that 
instructed  me  I"  "Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her 
paths.  For  she  hath  cast  down  many  wounded :  yea,  many  strong  men  have  been 
slidn  by  her.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  " 
(Prov.  iv.  14, 15 ;  v.  3—13 ;  vii.  25—27).  2.  Positive,  Seek  those  things  which  will 
give  health  and  strength  to  the  soul  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and 
the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than 
rubies :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  hold  upon  her:  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her"  (Prov.  iii. 
13-18). 

Vers.  45, 46. — The  extrusion  of  the  leper  from  the  eamp  is  a  type  of  excommunication 
from  the  Christian  Church,  The  right  of  separating  from  the  community  such  as  will 
not  submit  to  discipline  belongs  to  all  bodies  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Civil  societies 
exercise  this  right  by  inflicting  the  penalties  of  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile ;  the 
Church's  penalty  is  suspension  of  communion,  or  excommunication.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  Jewish  and  Cluistian  excommunication,  as  founded  on  scriptural  authority« 
see  article  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  vol.  iii.  appendix.) 

The  purpose  of  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  was  to  prevent  legal  uncleannes^  being 
spread  by  his  means :  the  purpose  of  the  excommunication  of  the  sinner  is  twofold — 
partly  for  his  own  benefit^  partly  for  that  of  the  community.    The  power  of  admitting 
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into  the  Chnrch  and  excluding  from  it  by  the  use  of  the  proper  means  was  promised  to 
St.  Pet<r  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  and  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18;  John  xx. 
23).  The  power  of  admission  was  exercised  every  time  that  baptism  was  administered^ 
that  of  exclusion  was  exercised  by  St.  Paul  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
(1  Cor.  V.  3 — 6),  and  in  the  case  of  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  St  Paul 
incidentally  states  that  the  purpose  of  their  excommunication  was  (1)  '*  to  deliver  such 
an  one  unto  Satan,  (or  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
ilay  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and  (2)  "  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
]ump"(l  Cor.  ▼.  6,  6).  6o  far  as  the  effect  on  others  is  concerned,  the  severance 
of  tne  leper  has  an  analogous  object  with  that  of  the  severance  of  the  sinner ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  Church's  discipline  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner  ought  to  have  a  result 
which  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  leper  could  not  bring  about  What  this  result 
should  be  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian.  The  reproof  was  stem 
and  the  punishment  shm^,  but  it  produced  repentance,  and  then  the  continuance  of  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  ceased.  '*  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  of  many.  So  that  contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him,  and 
comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow. 
Wherefore  I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  con6rm  your  love  toward  him "  (2  Cor.  ii. 
C — 8).    Church  discipline  is  a  condition  of  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  it  must  be 

Eut  in  practice  in  the  case  of  both  immorality  (1  Cor.  v.)  and  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20), 
ut  no  dhurch  discipline  can  have  good  results  which  has  not  for  its  first  object  the 
good  of  the  sinner,  and  which  is  not  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  love.  There  have  been 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  contamination  by 
supposed  heterodox  teaching  has  wroucht  far  more  harm  than  could  have  been  produced 
by  any  amount  of  liberty  or  licence,  whether  of  thought,  or  speech,  or  act. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  diagnosis  of  sin  as  illustrated  in  the  leprosy,  Ch.  xiii. ;  cf.  2  Kings  v. ;  Vs* 
ixxxviii. ;  Matt.  viii.  1 — 4 ;  Luke  v.  12 — 16.  The  preceding  chapter  brings  forwaid 
bin  as  an  inheritance  through  ordinary  generation.  Ko  thorough  sense  or  treatment 
of  sin  can  bo  reached  unless  it  is  recognized  as  a  nature.  But  God  went  further  in  his 
i'ducation  of  his  people.  He  took  one  disease  with  unmistakable  characteristics ;  he 
legislated  about  it,  doomed  the  possessor  of  it  to  a  certain  treatment,  and  so  made  plain 
to  all  his  attitude  towards  sin. 

The  case  of  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.)  demonstrates  that  leprosy  was  not  treated  in  Syria 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews.  Though  a  leper,  ho  could  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family, 
wait  upon  his  king,  and  command  the  army.  The  disease  entailed  no  penalties  at 
Damascus  such  as  existed  in  Samaria.  No  sanitary  solution,  therefore,  of  this  Mosaic 
law  will  satisfy  the  conditions;  we  must  look  to  moral  and  spiritual  considerations 
for  the  solution.^  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  start  with  the  canon  of  interpretation 
that  leprosy  was  a  disease  selected  for  treatment  among  the  Jews  to  illustrate  the  treat** 
ment  <m  sin. 

L  As  SOON  A8  THE  DISEASE  18  6U8FE0TED,  THE  PERSON  IS  TO  00,  OB  BE  BBOUOHT,  NOT 

TO  A  PHTSiciAN,  BUT  TO  ONE  OF  THE  PRIESTS.  This  took  it  out  of  the  Category  of 
diseases  curable  by  ordinary  means.  Hence  the  term  for  "leprosy"  (nj)n»,  from'p'w, 
to  strike  down)  signifies  "  the  stroke  of  Gk)d."  It  was  deemed  a  Divine  infliction, 
which,  if  not  divinely  cured,  would  terminate  fatally,  and,  though  not  disseminated  by 
contact,  was  transmissible  from  parent  to  child.  In  handing  it  over  in  such  circum- 
stanees  for  religious  treatment,  there  was  afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  nature  ci  sin.  Sin  is  a  disease  which  none  but  the  Divine  Physician  can  cure. 
All  effort  at  self-cure,  all  effort  after  merely  human  cure,  is  unavailing.  Of  course, 
sinners  are  induced  to  believe  in  the  curability  of  the  incurable,  else  there  would  be  no 
sale  for  many  a  "  patent  medicine,"  and  no  opening  for  many  a  spiritual  imposture. 
But  Qod  has  made  it  sufficiently  plain,  by  slatement  and  illustration,  that  sin  is  a 

'  Cf.  Trench  *  On  the  Miracles,'  the  chapter  on '  The  Cleansing  of  the  Leper.* 
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disease  with  which  only  he  himself  can  deal.  Hence  he  handed  its  symboli  the  leprosy, 
to  a  priest,  and  not  to  a  physician^ 

II.  ThB  priest,  in  INVESTIOATINQ  the  disease,  18  TO  ASCERTAIN    WHETHER  IT  18 

SUPERFICIAL  OR  VITAL.  It  may  be  only  a  "scab**  or  a  "burning  boil,"  a  mere 
superficial  eruption,  in  which  case  the  priest  is  to  comfort  the  patient  with  the 
assurance  that  he  is  clean.  But  if  the  disease  is  seen  to  go  down  into  the  vitals  of  the 
patient,  to  be  deep  and  hidden,  then  the  priest  is  to  pronounce  him  unclean. 

For  sin  is  no  superficial  matter,  but  a  vital  and  fatal  evil.  It  eats  below  the  appear- 
ances into  the  very  vitals  of  the  being,  and,  unless  divinely  checked,  must  run  its  fatal 
course. 

III.  The  penalty  of  pronounced  leprost  is  a  living  death,  and  a  consequent 
EXCLUSION  FROM  THE  CAMP  OF  GoD.  "  The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes 
shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and 
shall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall 
be  defiled ;  he  is  unclean  :  he  shall  dwell  alone ;  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation 
be  "  (vers.  45,  46).    It  is  instructive  to  analyze  this  sentence.    And — 

1.  The  leper  wot  to  regard  himself  as  virtually  a  dead  man.  This  is  implied  by 
the  rent  clothes  and  the  bare  head,  the  signs  of  Oriental  mourning,  He  was  to  be  his 
own  chief  mourner.  The  same  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  mass 
for  the  dead  was  said  over  the  leper.  Longfellow  refers  to  this  in  his  *  Golden 
L^end,'  when  he  says  of  Prince  Henry— 

"  Wliy,  in  Snint  Rochus 
Tliey  made  him  stand,  and  wait  his  doom ; 
And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the  tomb, 
Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocuB. 
V\T^%,  the  mass  for  the  dead  thev  chauntcd, 
Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  hcAd 
A  shovelful  of  churchyard  clay, 
Baying  to  him,  as  he  stood  undaunted, 
*•  This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead ; 
6o  in  thy  heart  be  penitent  I  * 
^     And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  wen* 
Into  disgrace  and  banishment, 
Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray, 
And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell, 
Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetual  knell 
To  keep  all  travellers  away." 

In  the  leper  we  have,  therefore,  the  finest  possible  illustraUon  of  what  spiritual  death 
is.  It  is  not  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  but  a  state  of  consciousness.  A  sense  of 
hopeless  doom  goes  to  make  up  this  living  death.  Here  have  we  vividly  presented 
what  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  must  mean.  2.  The  leper  was  to  cry  out  as  he 
met  a  passenger, "  Undean,  undean ! "  That  is,  he  was  to  encourage  the  consciousness  of 
personal  uncleanness.  In  no  way  could  a  penitent  spirit  be  more  powerfully  illustrated. 
A  perpetual  humiliation  was  thus  kept  up,  a  sense  of  vileness  and  uncleanness,  which  is 
wholesome  for  the  soul.  Doubtless  the  sense  of  uncleanness  might  be  impenitent ;  the 
poor  leper  mij^ht  r^jard  himself  as  a  victim  of  providence  insteiS  of  one  deserving  the 
stroke.  But  his  cry  is  a  very  vivid  representation  of  what  humiliation  for  sin  should  be. 
3.  The  leper  must  isolate  himself  from  the  society  of  the  pure,  and  dwell  without  the 
camp.  Isolation  is  what  the  leper  is  required  to  enter,  and  what  we  may  be  sure  he 
does  enter  willingly.  To  a  doomed  man  like  him,  contact  with  the  clean  and  pure 
would  be  painful.  Isolation  would  be  easier  to  bear  than  society.  So  is  it  with  sin. 
It  is  an  isolating,  repellent  power.  The  sinner  would  not  choose  the  society  of  the 
holy.  Heaven  would  be  a  more  painful  place  for  a  sinful  soul  than  Gehenna  itself. 
Hence  we  find  in  Rev.  xxi.  that  while  the  new  Jerusalem  is  to  have  nothing  that 
defileth  within  it,  no  precaution  to  ensure  this  is  needed ;  the  gates  remain  open,  for 
sinners  would  not,  even  if  they  could,  coiut  the  society  of  the  holy. 

The  isolating  power  of  sin  maybe  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Byron.  Two  quota- 
tions are  worth  giving  in  this  connection. 
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•*  I  loved— but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — ^my  early  friends  are  fled. 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart— is  lonely  still." 

And  again  io  the  stanzas  written  at  Missoloiighi^  when  he  was  thirty- six — 

<*My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grie? 
Are  mine  alone  I 

♦*  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze-^ 
A  funeral  pile." 

Was  it  not  to  taste  the  full  consequences  of  human  sio  that  our  Lord  had  to  enter  the 
desolation  which  constrained  the  cry  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?" 

IV.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pbiest  is  directed  how  he  hat  ascertain  when 
THE  leprosy  has  BEEN  CURED.  For  this  direction  contemplates  cases  of  cure,  where 
•*  the  stroke  of  God  **  in  the  leprosy  has  been  followed  up  by  the  mercy  of  God  in 
removing  it,  Now,  one  general  principle  runs  through  the  cases  of  cure.  If  the  priest 
has  evidence  that  the  disei^e  has  all  come  to  the  surface,  then  he  is  to  pronounce  the 
leper  clean.  The  spiritual  couaterpart  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  sin  be  hidden,  if 
the  sinner,  like  the  Psalmist,  keep  silence  about  it,  then  his  bones  wax  old  through  his 
roaring  all  the  day  long,  and  his  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drou;;ht  of  summer  (Ps. 
xxxii.  3,  4).  But  if  the  sinner  confesses  his  sin,  acknowledges  all  he  knows,  and  that 
there  is  much  besides  known  only  to  the  Lord — in  a  word,  if  the  sinner  makes  *'  a  cleau 
breast "  of  everything,  then  is  the  cure  of  God  in  process  of  accomplishment.  The 
lesson  here  is  consequently  the  great  desirability  of  a  full  and  heartfelt  confession  of 
sin.    There  is  hope  of  a  man  when  he  hides  nothing  from  the  Lord. 

V.  Man  should  be  as  careful  about  his  environment  as  about  himself. 
It  is  evident  from  the  possibility  of  leprosy  infecting  garments,  and  even  houstfs,  that 
the  disease  was  contemplated  as  having  a  much  lyider  range  than  the  person  of  the 
leper.  The  directions  given  to  the  priest,  moreover,  contemplate  the  puriflcation  of 
roan's  surroundings.  Every  efibrt  is  to  be  made  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  The  pure  or 
purified  are  to  be  surrounded  by  the  pure, 

Now,  this  convoys  the  spiritual  lesson  surely  of  man  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  have 
a  pure  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  in  which  to  cultivate  purity  of  life.  Wherever  sin  is 
allowed  free  play,  it  will  extend  its  ravages  to  man's  environment  The  world  itself  is 
a  difierent  world  through  man's  sin.  The  duty  of  God^  people  in  this  case  is  plain. 
"  The  very  appearance  of  evil"  must  be  avoided  (1  Thess.  v,  22).  We  must  carefully 
keep  ounsclves  unspotted  from  the  world  (Jas.  \.  27).  Whenever  we  find  sin  tempt* 
log  us,  we  must,  if  possible,  have  it  removed  and  consumed.  Does  it  meet  us  in 
literature?  let  us  avoid  it,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  it.  And  even  the  ravages  of  sin 
in  the  world  itself  must  be  contemplated  in  the  hope  of  having  them  one  day  completely 
removed.  Let  sin  be  slain  in  the  light  of  day  is  the  great  practical  lesson  of  this 
chapter.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 59. — Leprosy.  That  leprosy  is  a  type  of  sin  Is  evident  from  David's  allu- 
sion in  confessing  his  own  horrible  oifences  (see  Ps.  li.  7).  This  also  appears  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  only  leper,  out  of  the  ten  cleansed  by  him,  who  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God:  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  Mee"  (see  Luke  xvii.  11—19).  The  others  had 
faith  which  availed  them  to  remove  the  leprosy  of  the  body ;  but  this  man's  faith 
availed  to  remove  the  leprosy  of  the  souL  Ucuco  this  plague  often  came  as  a  judgment 
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from  Heaven  upon  sin  (see  Numb,  xil  10 ;  2  Kings  v.  27 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19),  from  which 
circumstance,  perhaps,  it  bad  its  name  (npis),  tsaraath,  from  (piv),  tsaro,  to  smite.  As 
there  is  no  disease  whose  description  engages  so  much  space  in  Script ure^  leprosy  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  special  type  of  sin. 

I.  It  IS  A  PLAQUB  MOST  LOATHSOHB.  1,  8o  U  U  described,  (I)  According  to  Scrip- 
ture it  appeared  in  a  "  rising,"  or  *'  scab,"  or  **  bright  spot "  (ver.  2).  From  one  or 
more  of  these  centres  it  **  spread  '*  (vers.  8, 12,  22,  36),  exhibiting  "  quick  raw  flesh  " 
(vers.  10, 16),  and  this  as  it  dried  turned  to  a  white  scurf  ^ver.  13).  Job  is,  by  some, 
supposed  to  have  been  afflicted  with  leprosy  (see  Job  vii,  5).  (2)  Travellers  give 
frightful  accounts  of  it,  Maundrell  describes  it  as  he  witnessed  it  in  Palestine,  and 
states  it  to  be  "  the  utmost  corruption  of  the  human  body  at  this  side  the  grave."  2.  la 
not  thU  a  true  picture  of  sin  f  (1)  View  it  in  the  haunts  of  the  "  criminal  classes." 
What  spectacles  are  witnessed  in  police  courts !  what  distortion  of  features,  what  muti- 
lations, the  humanity  almost  battered  out  of  them  through  the  violences  of  dissipation  1 
(2)  No  less  loathsome  to  the  eye  of  God  are  the  hearts  of  many  who  outwardly  seem 
respectable  (Jer,  xvii.  9).  Sin  is  called ''  corruption,"  and  seducers  to  sin  *'  corrupters  " 
(Eph.  iv,  22 ;  2  Pet  iL  19).    Learn  to  loathe  sin. 

II.  It  IS  A  DI3EA8B  DEEPLY  SEATED.  1.  Surfoos  evUs  may  he  mistaken  for  sin. 
(1)  When  symptoms  go  no  deeper  than  the  skin,  they  are  no  proof  of  leprosy  (vers.  4, 
84).  Errors  of  judgment  sometimes  are  mistaken  for  sins,  Sincere  Christians  should 
be  careful  not  to  condemn  themselves  when  GKxi  does  not  condemn  them.  (2)  Surface 
evils  may  be  very  painful.  There  were  **  burning  boils,*'  which  did  not  compromise 
the  cleanness  of  the  sufferer  (vers.  23,  28).  So  may  we  smart  under  reproaches  and 
scandals  raised  by  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and  perhaps  sometimes  through  our  own 
unwisdom,  which  God  will  not  impute  to  us  for  sin.  2.  When  the  evil  is  in  the  flesh 
there  is  undeanness,  (i)  This  was  a  capital  test  of  leprosy  (vers.  3,  20,  30).  This 
disease  may  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  (see  2  Kings  v.  27),  So  sin  is  "  that 
which  cometh  out  of  the  heart "  (Matt,  xv,  18 — 20 ;  1  Cor.  viiL  7 ;  Titus  i.  16 ;  Heb. 
xii.  15, 16),  Like  its  type,  sin  also  is  hereditary  (Rom.  v.  12).  (2)  Mental  rebellion 
against  God  is  of  the  worst  kind.  Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  the  undeanness 
of  the  leper  is  pronounced  whose  leprosy  is  in  his  hejd  (see  vers,  43,  44).  Satan  is 
Intellect  without  God.    Keep  a  pure  faith  and  it  will  keep  you. 

III.  It  is  a  malady  fearfully  contagious.  1.  Such  was  the  figure.  (1)  Leprosy 
works  secretly  at  first,  and  for  years  may  be  concealed.  Its  early  appearance  may  be 
limited  to  a  pimple;  but  so  rapidly  does  it  spread  that  ''seven  days"  may  be  sufficient 
for  it  to  become  pronounced  (vers.  22,  27,  36),  (2)  It  may  pass  from  the  leper  to  his 
neighbour.  Robinson  says,  "  'lliat  it  was  oontagious,  all  histories,  sacred  and  profane, 
agree  "^'Theological  Dictionary').  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  that  lepers 
should  awell  apart  (ver.  46 ;  Numb,  xii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxvii.  21),  (3)  Property  as  well 
as  persons  caught  the  plague.  Garments  had  to  be  destroyed  for  it  (ver.  52).  Houses 
also  (ch.  xiv.  45).  2.  The  reality  answers  to  the  figure.  (1)  Sin  in  the  individual 
gathers  strength  by  habit,  and  infects  the  faculties  until  the  heart  is  sick,  the  head 
faint,  and  the  whole  man  is  a  mass  of  moral  putrescence  (Isa.  i.  6).  (2)  By  precept  and 
example  he  demoralizes  his  neighbours,  ana  brings  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven 
upon  them  (Josh.  vii.  1, 11, 12 ;  Eccles.  ix.  18).  (3)  The  plague  of  sin  affects  the 
material  prosperity  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  No  wonder  the  leper  should  be 
accounted  ceren^onially  unclean,  and  the  sinner  avoided  by  the  holy  universe. — J.  A.  M» 

Vers.  1 — 69. — The  priest^s  adjudication.  We  have  considered  the  plague  of  leprosy 
as  an  emblem  of  sin ;  the  adjuaication  upon  it  will  suggest  thoughts  concerning  the 
treatment  of  sin.  In  this  business  the  principal  actor  was  the  priest,  who  must  be 
viewed  as  the  type  of  Christ  The  judgment  in  this  case  will  be  disciplinary  rather 
than  final ;  for  when  Messiah  will  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  he  will 
appear  not  as  a  priest  but  as  (^  king.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  functions  of  the 
pnest 

I.  Hb  had  to  examine  the  s^spbotbd  person.  1.  In  this  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  Law.  (1)  He  had  his  rules  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  plague.  (2^  So 
by  the  Word  of  God  is  our  mor^  cleanness  or  undeanness  to  be  determined  (Rom. 
ii.  13;  iii.  20;  1  Cor,  xiy,  24,  25;  Jas.  I  22—26;  ii.  9).    (3)  Conviction  is  carried 
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home  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  2.  When  the  case  was  dvhtoxts  judgment  was  deferred, 
(I)  Meanwhile  the  suspected  person  was  "shut  up  "  (vers.  4,  21,  31)  that  opportunity 
might  be  given  for  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms.  So  are  sinners  "  shut  up  "  by 
the  Law  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  (see  Rom.  xi.  32,  margin ;  Gal.  iii.  23).  (2)  At  the 
«nd  of  "  seven  days  "  judgment  was  given ;  or,  if  the  symptoms  were  not  then  sufficiently 
manifest,  a  second  period  of  seven  days  was  allowed,  which  was  the  final  term.  Could 
these  periods  refer  to  the  dispensations  of  our  probation?  In  this  case  the  leper  must 
be  taken  to  personate  a  class  of  sinner  according  to  the  type  of  his  disease,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  "  rising,"  or  the  "  boil,"  or  the  *'  scab."  In  any  case,  a  sufficient 
probation  is  given  us  in  this  world  for  the  manifestation  of  our  real  character,  which 
probation  we  should  be  careful  to  improve.  3.  A  leprous  garment  was  treated  as  repre* 
senting  Us  owner,  (I)  It  had  to  be  inspected  by  the  priest  for  his  judgment  and 
sentence,  as  though  it  had  been  a  person.  In  case  the  plague  in  it  were  not  pronounced. 
It  had  to  be  ''shut  up"  and  examined  again  after  the  same  intervals  of  *'  seven  days" 

fvers.  50,  64).  The  expense  and  trouble  of  this,  particularly  if  it  had  to  be  brought 
rom  a  distance,  would  be  as  much  as  the  garment  was  worth,  so  that  the  Law  is  un- 
accountable unless  it  was  intended  to  serve  a  typical  purpose.  (2)  Agabus  the  prophet 
made  Paul's  girdle  emblematically  to  represent  that  apostle  (Acts  xxi.  11)^  The 
"  owner "  of  a  leprous  house,  obviously  for  the  same  reason,  had  to  "  come  and  tell 
the  priest"  (ch.  xiv.  35).  (3)  The  washing  of  the  garment  in  this  case  suggests  the 
washing  of  regeneration. 

II.  He  had  to  pbonoukce  upon  him.    1.  In  some  cases  the  verdict  was  an  acquittal, 
(1)  If  the  suspected  leprosy  proved  to  be  but  a  surface  evil,  the  subject  was  pronounced 
clean  (ver.  6).    Jesus  does  not  mark  as  sins  infirmities  which  spring  not  from  an  evil 
nature.    The  person  acquitted,  however,  had  to  wash  his  clothes  (ver.  34).    There  is 
no  person  so  faultless  as  not  to  need  the  laver  of  regeneration.  (2)  If  a  leper  be  "  white 
all  over,"  no  proud  fiesh,  no  ichor,  being  visible,  he  is  pronouncea  clean  (ver.  13).    The 
virulence  of  the  disease  is  over ;  God*s  meroy  has  reacned  him ;  the  sinner  is  fbrgiven. 
But  the  marks  of  an  old  dissipation  often  remain  after  forgiveness.    Though  now  clean, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  had  been  a  leper.  (3)  Another  case  is  given.   A  leper, 
supposing  his  disease  gone,  presents  himself  to  the  priest  for  his  cleansing ;  but  the 
priest,  discovering  "raw  flesh,**  sends  him  away  unclean;  in  time,  however,  he  becomes 
cured,  returns  to  the  priest,  and  on  the  second  application  is  pronounced  clean  (ver. 
17).    This  case  is  like  that  of  the  sinner  whose  repentance  is  not  perfect,  and  at  the 
altar  he  discovers  that  until  he  is  reconciled  to  a  brother  whom  he  had  wronged  his 
gift  cannot  be  accepted ;  the  reconciliation  made,  he  returns  and  finds  the  favour  of 
God  (Matt.  V.  23,  24).    2.  Jn  other  cases  the  judgment  was  *«  Undean.^    (1)  When 
the  plague  is  pronounced,  as  in  cases  of '^  old  leprosy,"  deliberation  was  unnecessary; 
judgment  came  speedily  (vers.  10,  ll)w    So  with  the  openly  wicked  (Ps.  ix.  16 ;  Prov. 
V.  22 ;  xi.  6).    (2)  In  all  cases  evidence  must  be  clear.    Tim^,  therefore,  was  given  for 
the  plague  to  pronounce  itself.    So,  before  judgment  could  overtake  the  Amorites,  their 
iniquity  must  be  full  (Gren.  xv.  16;  see  also  Dan.  viii.  23^;  Matt  xxiii.  32,  33;  1  Thess. 
ii.  16).    (3)  Jesus  is  unerring  in  his  judgments.    He  is  the  faithful  as  well  as  merciful 
High  Priest.    3.  The  sentence,    (1)  The  leper  has  to  dwell  without  the  camp(ver.  46). 
So  must  the  open  sinner  be  put  out  of  the  Church  ^see  1  Cor.  v.  11 — 13).    Hypocrites 
and  unbelievers,  though  in  the  Church  in  the  visible  part,  are  not  recognized  by  Grod 
as  members  of  the  Church  in  the  spiritual  part.    (2)  The  leper  has  to  behave  as  an 
excommunicate  seeking  for  the  mercy  of  God.    His  clothes  are  rent  to  express  extreme 
grief  and  sorrow.    His  head  is  bare,  turban  less,  to  express  deep  humiliation^    He  put 
a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip ;  had  his  jaw  tied  up  with  a  linen  cloth  as  a  corpse,  to 
express  his  state  as  that  of  a  living  death  (see  2  Kines  v.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17),  and  he 
was  to  cry  **  Unclean  I "  (ver.  46).   When  we  confess  that  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  sorrow  to  repentance,  there  is  hope  for  us  in  CKkL    (3)  But  as  the  garment 
that  remains  unclean  after  two  washings,  to  save  it  from  destruction  must  have  the 
leprous  piece  rent  from  it ;  so  if  a  **  right  hand  "  or  "  right  eye  "  prevent  us  from  realizing 
the  benefits  of  redemption,  they  must  be  separated  (ver.  56).    But  if  all  efforts  to  save 
the  garment  M,  then  its  doom  is  to  be  burnt  (see  Matt.  v.  29, 30 ;  xviii.  8, 9). — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  45, 46, — A  picture  of  sin.    The  stringent  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  leper 
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are  not  sufficiently  explained  by  sanitary  considerations.  The  Jews  saw  in  the  leper 
a  symbol  of  the  sinner  visited  with  the '  displeasure  of  God.  His  was  a  stroke  of 
smiting  ("  plague  of  leprosy  ")  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  which  made  him  "  utterly 
unclean  "  (ver.  44).  The  instructions  of  this  chapter  may  convey  to  us  important 
truth  respecting  the  sinner's  condition.  To  behold  it  thus  forcibly  depicted  may 
administer  a  wholesome  warning. 

I.  The  corruftion  effected  by  bts.  Cannot  but  shudder  at :  1.  Its  loathaomenesSf 
destroying  man's  appearance,  making  him  offensive  to  the  sight.  How  abominable  is 
wickedness  to  the  pure  eyes  of  Grod,  and  if  our  moral  sense  were  keener,  what  constant 
shocks  should  we  receive  from  the  wicked  conduct  of  men !  What  want  of  taste  to 
indulge  in  sin !  what  disharmony  of  relationship  it  introduces  1  2.  Note  its  tendency  to 
spread  until  it  becomes  total.  The  commission  of  one  crime  often  leads  to  another 
which  still  more  impairs  the  soul;  the  inordinate  gratification  of  appetite  in  ono 
direction  is  provocative  of  intemperance  in  another ;  to  lose  modesty  is  often  to  loso 
natural  affection.  At  last  the  whole  constitution  betrays  the  effects  of  sin,  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  are  alike  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  3.  Its  destruction  of  vital  power.  It 
was  termed  by  the  Jews  a  "  living  death.  Of  its  worst  form,  where  the  limbs  mortify 
and  drop  off,  no  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law ;  indeed^  the  supposition  is  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  the  disease  will  have  so  spread  as  to  become  harm- 
less, and  the  man  may  be  termed  ''clean"  (ver.  17).  The  disease  appears  to  have 
become  more  malignant  in  subsequent  ages,  and  thus  to  typify  even  more  accurately 
the  waste  of  strength  produced  by  evil  habits.  The  mental  and  moral  faculties  are 
enervated  by  sin,  the  sinner  is  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  wilL  To  understand  a 
principle  we  must  push  its  application  to  extreme  consequences,  and  if  we  would 
entertain  fitting  conceptions  of  sin  we  must  regard  it  not  when  most  refined,  not  when 
in  its  commencement,  but  in  its  gross  final  results.  To  dread  fire,  think  of  the  con- 
fiaeration  that  visits  a  town  with  disorder  and  ruin  I 

II.  The  exclusion  it  entails  from  holf  priyilegeb.  The  leper  was  separate 
from  the  people  and  the  sanctuary.  1.  Contact  with  the  sinner  defiles^  except  in 
appointed  cases,  where  the  servant  of  God  in  fulfilment  of  duty  (as  the  priest  in 
examination)  seeks  out  the  moral  Uper.  If  men  mingle  with  sinners,  having  Christ's 
end  in  view,  to  do  them  good,  the  association  is  pardoned.  Otherwise  *'one  sinner 
destroyeth  much  good,"  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  Men  should 
naturally  shun  the  company  of  the  debased  as  they  would  the  presence  of  those 
afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease.  2.  The  semblance  of  sin  mtut  be  guarded  against. 
All  that  appears  like  it  (vers.  5,  6^  needs  suspicious  treatment.  Better  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  not  pronouncing  at  first  decidedly,  but  watching  the  operation  of  a  plan,  or 
society,  or  principle,  and  ere  long  its  true  character  will  be  manifested  by  development. 

3,  Continuance  in  sin  means  separation  from  the  Church  and  thefellowship  of  right' 
minded  people.  The  leper  must  "dwell  alone,  without  the  camp.  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  Christian  bodies.  The  persistent 
sinner  will  find  himself  eventually  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  former  friends,  for 
ungodliness  is  an  effectual  barrier,  creating  uncongeniality  of  sentiment  and  behaviour. 

4.  Dismission  from  the  presence  of  Ood  is  the  worst  penalty  of  sin.  The  Psalmist 
might  lament  his  enforced  absence  from  the  tabernacle  where  he  had  seen  the  power 
and  glory  of  Qod ;  but  how  much  more  the  man  who  was  so  near  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 
yet  so  far  off  by  reason  of  symbolical  impurity !  Sin  kept  God  and  man  asunder,  and 
to  remove  it  came  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  awful  sentence  finally  pronounced  upon 
the  unrighteous  is  *'  Depart  from  me! "  What  absence  of  joy  and  peace  and  love  is 
contained  in  the  words,  '*  the  outer  darkness  "  1 

III.  The  expressions  of  feeling  that  befit  the  sinner's  state.  1.  Cfritf, 
The  leper  wore  the  garb  of  mourning.  There  needs  the  godly  sorrow  that  workcth 
repentance.  Beflect  not  simply  upon  the  sad  consequences  of  sin,  estrangement  from 
God,  deprivation  of  his  favour,  but  upon  their  source,  and  learn  to  hate  sin  as  an 
abomination.  2.  Eumiliation,  llie  uncovered  head  attested  the  leper's  shame.  **  I 
abhor  myself"  is  fitting  language  for  polluted  lips.  3.  Acknowledgment  of  guUt, 
Listen  to  the  cry,  "Unclean!"  The  upper  lip  was  shrouded  in  a  covering  that 
enjoined  general  silence,  except  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  who  might  be  thereby 
defiled.    *'  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing."    When  sin  lies  heavily  upon  the  conscience, 
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it  Ss  felt  to  be  no  time  for  ordinary  conversation,  mach  less  for  frivolous  gossip,  though 
under  such  a  veil  anxiety  is  often  hid. 

Conclusion.  By  the  Law  was  the  knowledge  of  sin,  but  by  the  gospel  is  proclaimed 
its  remedy,  forgiveness  and  sanctification  through  Christ  Tlie  priest  was  not  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  judgment,  but  was  guided  by  fixed  rules  in  aeciding  upon  leprous 
cases.  Yet  he  did  not  heal ;  the  sufferer  was  left  to  nature's  care,  and  to  indulge  the 
vague  hope  of  recovery.  The  gospel  bids  all  sinners  lay  aside  their  fears  and  rejoice  in 
a  panacea  that  never  fails.  The  interposition  of  Qod  by  prophets  which  resulted  in 
miraculous  cures  of  leprosy  prepared  the  way  for  the  marvellous  works  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  evinced  by  his  restoring  the  body  to  health  his  power  also  to  heal  the 
soul.  Thus  what  was  faintly  foreshadowed  under  the  old  dispensation  has  been 
brightly  revealed  in  the  new.  The  enumeration  of  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the 
sinner  is  incomplete,  therefore,  without  adding  to  them  hope,  in  the  sense  not  of  wishful 
longing,  but  of  certain  anticipation  of  salvation. — Si  B.  A. 

Ver.  3. — ^  It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy.**  The  chosen  type  of  sin — its  individual  aspect. 
The  conjecture  that  leprosy  was  contracted  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  brick-fields  of  Egypt  is  probable  enough.  The  definition  that  it  was  "  any 
fiovei-e  disease  spreading  on  the  suiface  of  the  body  in  the  way  described  in  the  chapter, 
and  so  shocking  of  aspect  .  .  •  that  public  feeling  called  for  separation,"  is  near 
enough  for  our  purpose.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  the  divinely  chosen 
type  of  Kin. 

All  disease  is  pictorial  of  sin.  It  is  to  our  bodily  frame  the  very  thing  that  sin  is 
to  our  soul.  Sin  is  the  derangement  or  disorder  of  the  soul,  as  sickness  is  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  inward  disorder,  showing  itself  in  some  outward  manifestation  of  a  displeasing 
or  painful  character.  It  is  something  wrong  within — some  faculty  (organ)  not  doing 
what  it  was  made  to  do,  or  doing  what  it  was  not  meant  to  do,  causing  disturbance  and 
distress.  But  leprosy  was  selected  by  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  as  a  disease  which 
should  be  regarded  by  his  people  as  specially  typical  and  suggestive  of  sin.  It  was 
admirably  fitted  so  to  be,  whether  looked  at  in  its  individual  or  in  its  social  aspect.  We 
will  take  the  former  first. 

L  The  obscubity  of  its  origin.  By  what  sad  and  strange  process  came  it  to 
pass  that  man's  bodily  frame — fashioned  by  the  Divine  Creator,  made  clean  and  pure, 
wholesome  and  fair — has  become  the  seat  of  such  a  foul  disorder  ?  How  can  it  be  that 
the  little  child  whose  fiesh  is  beautiful  and  spotless,  the  very  picture  of  all  that  is  clean 
and  sweet,  grows  up  into  a  man  who  is  *'  full  of  leprosy,"  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  revolting  sores  ?  And  whence  came  sin  into  the  soul  and  life  of  man  ?  How  came 
it  here  to  blot  and  mar  God's  fair  creation  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  into  the  heart 
of  the  innocent  and  lovely  child  there  enters  the  very  vilest  spirit,  showing  itself  in  the 
most  shocking  words  and  the  most  revolting  deeds,  in  later  life  ? 

n.  Its  stubbornness.  When,  after  seven  days,  the  Hebrew  priest  could  see  no 
signs  of  true  leprosy,  he  did  not  pronounce  the  patient  clean :  he  shut  him  up  other 
seven  days  (ver.  5),  and  examined  him  again.  Leprosy  was  a  tenacious  and  stubborn 
disease,  disappearing  and  reappearing.  After  a  long  interval  it  might,  under  exciting 
cause,  come  once  again  to  the  surface.  How  like  the  afSiction  of  the  soul — sin !  How 
tenacious  is  its  hold  on  the  human  heart!  It  disappears  and  we  are  erateful,  con- 
gratulatory, triumphant.  But  the  inducing  circumstances,  the  favourable  conditions 
arise  and  conspire,  and  behold  there  is  its  hateful  face  again.  We  *'  would  do  good," 
we  resolve  to  do  good,  but,  alas  1  *'  evil  is  present  with  us  "  once  more  (Rom.  vii.  21). 

III.  Its  deathfulness.  The  outward  appearance  was  due  to  inward  derangement ; 
the  springs  of  health  were  poisoned;  the  internal  processes  necessary  to  health  were 
stayed ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  feature  after  feature,  limb  after  limb,  decayed 
and  fell  away.  The  man  was  in  a  constant  process  of  dissolution.  It  was  death  above 
the  ground-— death  in  a  living  form  I  Sin  is  death.  The  soul  that  lives  in  sin  is  ^  dead 
while  it  lives."  It  is  not  that  which  it  was  created  to  be,  does  not  that  which  it  was 
created  to  do.  Its  spiritual  faculties  (the  organs  and  members  of  the  soul)  are  in  a  state 
of  continual  dissolution,  becoming  feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  are  wholly  lost.  It  is  a 
living  death. 

I V.  Its  INCURABLENB88  BT  MAN.   The  Jews  did  not  bring  the  physician  to  the  leper ; 
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they  regarded  leprosy  as  a  visitation  from  Qod,  and  considered  it  incurable  by  human 
art.  Sin  is  incurable  by  mere  human  methods.  Rules  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct ;  pledges  or  tows  of  abstinence  from  particular  temptations ;  parental,  magis- 
terial, social  vigilance ;  penalties  inflicted  by  ourself  or  by  others  for  disobedience ; — 
these  are  well  enough  in  their  way.  They  are  sometimes  desirable,  sometimes  necessary ; 
but  they  do  not  cure.  Nothing  human  will  cure  the  soul's  disorder ;  only  the  Almighty 
Hand  can  minister  to  the  *'  mind  diseased." 

When  Jesus  Christ  would  prove  to  John  that  he  was  indeed  the  "  One  that  should 
come,"  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  "  look  for  another,"  he  added  to  the  recital  of  his 
benefactions,  "the  lepers  are  cleansed"  (Matt.  xi.  6).  It  was  a  true  mark  of  the 
Messiah.  The  coming  Saviour  was  he  who  had  power  to  cure  the  incurable,  to  touch 
the  foulest  of  the  foul  with  the  finger  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  sovereign  power,  and  to 
mAke  even  him  whole  and  pure.  To  that  Divine  Physician  the  man  fullest  of  the 
leprosy  of  sin  may  go  and  say,  *^Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean" 
(Luke  V.  12).— C. 

Ver.  5. — The  chosen  type  of  sin — Us  social  aspect.  We  have  seen  (vide  previous 
Homily)  how  true  a  picture  is  leprosy  of  sin  in  its  individual  aspect ;  we  now  regard  the 
subject  in  its  more  social  aspect.  What  this  terrible  disease  was  to  a  man  as  a 
member  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  that  is  sin  to  a  man  as  a  member  of  society 
to-day. 

I.  Its  LOATH80HEKE88.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  leprosy  from  which  the 
Israelites  suffered  was  a  contagious  disorder.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  dread  of 
contagion,  though  there  was  no  actual  danger  (as  in  cholera),  may  have  had  its  influence 
in  the. matter.  But  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  it  was  contagious.  There  are 
indications  that  it  was  not  (action  of  the  priests,  etc.);  and  the  exclusion  of  the  leper 
from  the  camp  is  fully  accounted  for  in  another  way.  The  loathsomeness  of  the  disease 
is  a  sufiBcient  explanation.  Whoever  has  seen  any  one  suffering  acutely  from  a  kindred 
malady  will  perfectly  understand  and  appreciate  this  legislation  on  that  eround  alone. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recover  altogether  from  the  mental  effect  of  so 
shocking  and  so  repulsive  a  spectacle.  The  vision  haunts  the  memory  for  years.  In 
this  aspect  leprosy  is  a  striking  picture  of  sin ;  for  that  is  a  thing  odious  and  abominable 
in  the  last  degree — loathsome  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  hateful  to  all  holy  souls.  In 
its  viler  forms  it  is  a  thing  which  we — even  with  our  imperfect  purity— cannot "  look 
upon"  (Hab.  i.  13);  how  much  more  horrible  and  hateful  must  it  be  in  his  sight 
whose  thoughts  of  holiness  as  well  as  of  mercy  are  as  much  higher  than  ours  as  the 
heavens  are  nigher  than  the  earth  ^Isa.  Iv.  9)  I 

II.  Its  diffusiveness.  Though  not,  probably,  contagious,  leprosy  was  diffusive 
and  communicable  from  parent  to  child.  It  was  one  of  the  crucial  tests  in  the  case  that 
it  spread  over  the  skin  (vers.  7,  8),  that  it  *'  spread  much  abroad  "  ^vers.  22,  27).  As 
this  typical  disease  spread  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  from  one  limb  and 
organ  to  another,  until  it  sometimes  covered  the  entire  frame,  so  sin,  of  which  it  was 
the  divinely  chosen  type,  is  a  thing  that  spreads.  It  is  an  emphatically  diffusive, 
a  communicable  thing.  It  spreads :  1.  From  faculty  to  faculty  of  the  same  human 
spirit;  one  sin  leads  on  to  another,  as  theft  to  violence,  or  drunkenness  to  falsehood, 
or  impurity  to  deception.  2.  From  parent  to  child.  8.  From  man  to  roan,  through 
the  whole  •*  body  politia"  It  spreads  much  abroad  through  any  and  every  body, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  into  which  it  enters. 

III.  Its  sepabatinq  effect.  "  He  shall  dwell  alone :  without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  be "  (ver.  46).  Leprosy  separated  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
children,  friend  and  friend ;  it  sundered  one  human  life  from  that  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  a  source  of  sad  and,  so  far  as  the  preciousness  of  life  was  concerned,  a  fatal 
loneliness.  Sin  is  the  separating  power.  1.  It  comes  between  man  and  Qod  (Isa. 
lix.  2).  It  places  him  outside  the  gates  of  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  it  deprives  a  man  of 
all  fellowship  with  the  heavenly  Father ;  it  leads  him  out  into  a  "  far  country  "  of  aliena- 
tion, of  dread,  of  dissimilarity.  2.  It  comes  between  man  and  man.  It  is  the  endless 
and  bitter  source  of  estrangement,  animosity,  war ;  it  makes  lonely  the  life  that  should 
be  full  of  sweet  and  elevating  fellowship. 

IV.  Its  pitifulmess.    Who  could  see  the  poor  lei>er,  with  rent  clothes,  with  bare 
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head,  with  covered  lip,  passing  through  the  camp,  cryiDg,  "  Unclean,  unclean !  **  on  his 
way  to  a  dreary  and,  it  might  be,  life-long  solitude  and  not  be  affected  with  a  tender 
pity?  He  might  be  ** unclean,"  but  he  was  miserable,  he  was  lost ;  the  light  of  his  life 
had  gone  out*  8in  is  not  more  condemnable  than  it  is  pitiable.  Blame  the  errinji;, 
reproach  the  faulty,  remonstrate  with  the  foolish  and  the  mischievous  (1  Tim.  v.  20), 
but  pity  those  whom  sin  is  shutting  out  from  all  that  is  best  below,  and  will  exclude 
from  all  that  is  bright  and  blessed  above.  Remember  the  **  great  love  (of  pity)  where- 
with he  lov«i  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins  "  (Eph.  iif.  4,  6),  and  pity  with  a  pro- 
found compassion  and  help  with  an  uplifting  hand  those  who  are  still  down  in  tho 
mire  of  sin,  still  fat  from  the  kingdom  of  God. — G. 

Ver.  3. — Conviction  of  sin,  "  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him,  and  pronounce  hSra 
unclean."  In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth :  1.  There  were  those  who  were  reasonably 
suspected  of  leprosy,  i.e.  of  "  uncleanness."  2.  It  was  a  n^atter  of  the  gravest  con- 
sequence to  know  whether  these  suspicions  were  well  founded  or  not.  For  ascertained 
leprosy  meant  unfitness  to  approach  God  in  worship,  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of 
his  people,  etc.  3.  It  was  the  function  of  the  priest  to  decide  positively  in  the  matter. 
The  priest  was  to  "  look  on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
rule  that  he  was  clean  (ver.  6). 

In  every  commonwealth  to-day,  in  the  whole  human  world-^ 

I.  There  are  those  reasonably  suspected  of  sik.  These  are  not  the  few  excep- 
tions; they  are  the  multitude  wkhout  exception  (Ps.  xiv..  23). 

II.  It  is  a  hatter  of  the  gravest  oonsequekcb  to  know  whether  wb  are  sinful 
OR  NOT.  For  sin  means  (1)  unlikeness  to  God ;  (2)  separation  from  God ;  (3)  condemnution 
by  (>od,  both  here  and  hereafter ;  (4)  exclusion  from  the  home  of  the  noly.  Hence  we 
must  ask—* 

III.  Who  are  tbet  on  whom  this  great  decision  is  devolved.  It  rests  with  no 
human  priest  to  decide  on  our  state  before  God.  Our  own  heart  must  condemn  us  if  we 
are  to  have  that  conviction  of  sin  which  leads  to  contrition  for  sin  and  to  "  repentance 
and  remission  of  sin.''  1.  God  will  be  our  Divine  Helper.  He  helps  us  to  a  right  con- 
clusion by  his  informing  Word  and  by  his  illuminating  Spirit  2.  Our  fellow-men  will  be 
human  helpers ;  they  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and, 
directed  by  their  own  experience,  will  lead  us  to  judge  truly  concerning  our  spiritual 
condition.  Their  aid  will  be  ministerial,  not  authoritative.  3.  We  ourselves  must 
decide  in  the  last  resort.  This  is  one  of  those  grave  matters  in  which  *'  every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden.**  We  must  reco^^nize,  with  the  eyes  of  our  own  soul,  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  guilt  in  our  heart  and  life.  It  must  be  the  deliberate  utterance  of 
our  OMm  judgment,  as  well  as  the  sigh  of  our  own  spirit,  and  the  cry  of  our  own  lips, 
"  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ; "  "  Unclean,  unclean  1"  When  we  look  at  our  inner 
selves  as  well  as  outer  life ;  when  we  consider  what  we  have  left  undone  of  all  our 
obligations,  as  well  as  what  we  have  done  that  has  been  forbidden ;  when  we  contrast 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  the  precepts  of  God's  holy  Law  and  the  ideal  of  human  per- 
fection in  the  example  of  our  sinless  Saviour ;  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  we  are  *'  utterly  unclean,"  that  we  deserve  exclusion  from  the  friendship  of  God  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  holy,  and  that  it  is  our  heavenly  wisdom  to  seek  at  once  his  blessed 
presence  who  will  say  to  us, ''  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? "  and  to  gain  at  once  the 
touch  of  his  mighty  hand  who,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer,  will  respond  by  saying, 

I  will ;  be  thou  clean."— C. 

Vers.  40 — 44. — Affections  of  the  mind.  We  learn  lessons  concerning— 
L  The  blemish  of  mental  peculiaritt.  (Ver.  40.)  Evidently  baldness  was  an 
unusual  and  an  unsightly  thing  among  the  Israelites.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
excited  notice  and  could  not  have  created  derision  (2  Kings  ii.  23  ;  Isa.  iii.  24 ;  Ezek. 
vii.  18).  It  was  regarded  as  an  unbecoming  peculiarity.  Affecting  the  head,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a  type  of  mental  peculiarity  which  does  not  amount  to  a  serious  sin, 
but  is  yet  unusual  and  unbecoming.  Many  men  who  are  substantially  sound  in 
heart  and  life,  loving  that  which  is  highest  and  doing  that  which  is  just  and  right,  are 
yet  affected  and  afiSicted  by  mental  peculiarities — oddities,  crotchets,  fancies,  awkward- 
ness or  croojkedness  of  mental  habit ;  things  which  are  not  formidably  bad,  but  which, 
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becaoBe  they  are  superficial,  strike  the  eye,  provoke  general  remark,  and  stand  in  the 
way  of  effective  service.  1.  It  is  right  that  those  who  observe  them  in  others  should 
remember  that  they  are  only  blemishes,  and  nothing  more ;  detracting  in  some  degree 
from  "the  bcAuty  of  holiness,**  but  not  inconsistent  with  real  and  even  admirable 
excellence.  **  He  is  bald,  yet  he  is  clean  "  (ver.  40).  2.  It  is  right  that  those  who  possess 
them  should  reflect,  and  act  on  the  reflection,  that  these  things,  though  only  blemishes, 
may  importantly  diminish  the  power  of  the  possessor  to  influence,  guide,  and  win  other 
people,  llie  candle  (character)  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  candlestick 
(mental  habit),  but  if  character  be  obscured  by  some  darkening  "  bushel,"  and  not  put 
on  the  candlestick  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  habits,  it  will  not  ''give  light  to  all  that 
are  in  the  house  "  (Matt.  v.  15). 

II.  The  evil  of  ebbob.  There  might  come  on  the  bald  head  a  spot,  a  sore ;  this 
might  be  a  ''white  reddish  sore  "—leprous  (vers.  42,  43).  But  it  might  not;  it 
might  be  nothing  but  a  boil  or  some  cutaneous  disorder,  which  was  not  kprosy.  In 
that  case  the  patient  would  be  treated  as  described  in  vers.  2—6.  There  would  be 
something  wron^,  but  it  was  not  the  unclean  thing,  leprosy.  There  is  a  mental  disease 
which  is  something  more  serious  than  peculiarity  and  something  less  serious  than 
guilt V  perversity.    It  is  error ;  the  arrival  at  wrong  conclusions.    There  may  be  but 


small  faultiness  in  coming  to  convictions  which  are  not  correct,  but  there  may  be 
positive  disaster  resulting  therefrom.  A  man  may  innocently  take  the  wrong  road, 
but  his  innocency  will  not  save  him  from  walking  into  the  bog  or  over  the  precipice 
to  which  it  leads.  Error  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  seriouslv  bad 
and  dangerous  thing.  When  we  are  earnestly  warned,  by  obviously  thoughtful  and 
godly  men,  that  we  are  wrong  in  our  judgments,  it  becomes  us  to  listen  patiently 
and  consider  well  whether  we  are  in  the  right  track,  or  whether  we  have  mistaken  a 
false  path  for  the  "path  of  life."    ' 

III.  The  sin  of  mental  pebvebsitt.  (Vers.  43, 44.)  There  is  great  significance  in 
the  sentence  **  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly  unclean."  The  man  who  had 
leprosy  in  the  head  was  accounted  unclean  in  an  especial  degree :  he  was  utterly 
unclean.  Sin,  of  which  this  malady  was  so  striking  a  type,  never  assumes  so  dangerous 
a  phase  as  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  perverted  judgment  or  a  darkened  con- 
science. When,  by  sinning,  a  man  has  blunted  his  spiritual  pOTceptions  so  that  he 
"  calls  evil  good,  and  good  eviV'  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  moral  decline ;  death  is  near 
at  hand.  If  "  our  eye  be  evil"  (if  our  judgment  be  perverted,  our  faculty  of  spiritual 
perception  be  diseased),  our  "  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness ; "  if  "  the  light  that  is  in 
us" (our  own  mental  and  spiritual  faculty)  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I " 
(Matt.  V.  23).  Witness  the  Pharisees  in  their  treatment  of  our  Lord.  We  may  well  be 
activelv  on  our  guard  against,  and  may  well  be  earnest  in  prayer  that  Ood  will  deliver  us 
from,  that  of  which  leprosy  in  the  head  is  the  painful  picture^ — a  guilty,  blinding,  ruinous 
perversity  of  mind. — 0. 

Ver.  46. — The  right  and  duty  qf  ecccommunicatioih  *'  He  shall  dwell  alone ;  without 
the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be.*^  The  right  of  expulsion  from  the  Jewish  camp  would 
be  founded,  in  the  mind  of  Moses,  on  the  Divine  commaDdment  (text ;  Numb.  v.  2,  etc.). 
That  was  all-sufiScient  for  the  great  legislator.  We  may,  however,  "justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men  "  to  our  mind  by  the  considerations :  1.  That  if  the  disease  were  not 
positively  contagious,  the  dread  of  contaa;ion  would  be  most  harmful  to  the  community. 
2.  That  the  exceeding  repulsiveness  of  the  leper  was  ample  reason  for  his  being  kept 
from  the  sight '  of  men,  women,  and  children.  8.  That  the  most  important  and 
salutary  lesson  concerning  sin  was  thereby  vividly  enforced,  viz.  that  the  sinner  is, 
through  his  iniquity,  separated  from  all  that  is  purest  and  best  Un(juestionably,  with 
this  and  other  clear  commandments  from  Jehovah,  it  was  both  the  risht  and  the  duty 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  to  expel  the  leper  from  the  camp.  Excommui^cation 
from  human  society  is  a  sad  and  severe  measure ;  but  it  is,  in  many  cases,  lawful  and 
even  obligatory.  The  foul  and  the  "  unclean"  must  be  separated  sometimes,  even  now 
and  here,  from  the  holy  and  the  pure.    Excommunication  may  be— 

I.  The  bioht  and  duty  of  the  nation.  1.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  transport 
or  imprison  those  of  its  members  who  have  committed  crime,  and  who  have  shown 
that  tneir  presence  "  in  the  camp  "  is  noxious  and  dangerous  to  the  rest.  2.  The  nation 
LKvmcus,  ? 
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is  bound  to  exclude  from  town  and  city  those  who  endanger  its  morals.  The  opium- 
seller,  as  fitfcA,  is  righteously  excluded;  the  man  who  would  sell  poisons  without 
restriction  is  disallowed ;  and  an  unlimited  number  of  dramshops,  with  their  terrible 
enticements,  is  (or,  surely,  should  be)  prohibited.  A  community  has  the  right  to  say, 
*'  We  will  not  sdlow  any  man,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  seriously  to  imperil  the  morals,  the 
health,  and  the  lives  of  the  people ;  if  you  want  to  practise  these  things,  you  must  go 
*  without  the  camp.' " 

II.  The  bight  and  duty  of  the  social  and  the  familt  circlb.  1.  We  ought 
not  to  admit  to  our  intimacy  any  **  unclean "  human  spirit.  We  should  fence  our 
social  circles  so  that  no  man  sits  down  to  our  table  or  our  hearth  to  infect  and  poison 
our  own  minds.  2.  But  it  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  both  cur  right  and  our  duty, 
as  parents,  to  guard  the  family  circle  from  the  intrusion  of  *'  the  unclean."  What 
untold  evils,  what  unimaginable  sorrows,  have  befallen  family  life,  because  parents  have 
not,  with  holy  vigilance,  saved  their  sods  and  daughters  from  the  companionship  of 
the  corrupt  I  Of  every  **  unclean"  soul  let  the  human  father  say,  with  sternest 
inflexibility,  "  Without  the  camp  shall  hia  habitation  be." 

III.  The  bight  and  duty  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 
1.  Jt  is  the  divinely  appointed  way.  It  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt. 
xviiL  17, 18).  It  was  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  2,  5, 11 ;  Titus  iii.  10) ; 
it  was  also  practised  by  him  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  2.  It  is  the  legitimate  and  becoming 
method.  Any  interference  by  a  Christian  Church  with  civil  rights  goes  beyond  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  brings  the  Church  into  conflict  with  the  secular  power,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Exclusion  from  its  own  fellowship  is  a  natural  and 
incontestable  right.  3.  Jt  is  sometimes  the  only  course  that  is  open.  It  is  needful  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church  iteelf;  the  leaven  must  not  injure  the  whole  lump.  It  is 
needful  also  for  the  offender.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  these  two  things  in  such  a  sad 
necessity :  viz.  (1)  that  excommunication  was  resorted  to  in  apostolic  times  with  a 
distinct  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  offender  (1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  and  (2)  that  of 
two  cases  reported  in  Scripture,  one  relates  the  restoration  of  the  excommnnicated 
member  (2  Cor.  ii.  6 — 8).  Let  the  Church  make  paramount  the  preservation  of  itaown 
purity,  but  let  it  encourage,  expect,  and  welcome  penitence. — C. 


EXPOSITION. 


Lepbost  nr  clothes  (vers.  47—59).  To 
account  for  the  use  of  the  name  leprosy  in 
this  connection,  an  ingenious  theory  has 
been  propounded  that  the  same  cause  pro- 
duced a  like  effect  in  the  human  frame  in 
clothes  and  in  houses.  '*  There  is  here 
described  a  disease  whose  cause  must  havo 
been  of  organic  growth,  capable  of  living 
in  the  human  being  and  of  creating  there  a 
foul  and  painful  disease  of  contagious 
character,  while  it  could  also  live  and  re- 
produce itself  in  garments  of  wool,  linen, 
or  skin ;  nay,  more,  it  could  attach  itself  to 
the  walls  of  a  house  and  there  also  effect 
its  own  reproduction.  Animalcules,  always 
capable  of  choice,  would  scarcely  be  found 
BO  transferable,  and  we  are  therefore  justl- 
fled  in  supposing  that  green  or  red  fungi^ 
so  often  seen  in  epidemic  periods,  were  the 
protean  disease  of  man  and  his  garment  and 
his  house"  (Dr.  Mitchell,  'Five  Essays*:. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 


tempting  but  unproved  hypothesis,  fauui- 
much  as  the  similarity  of  appearance  pre* 
sented  by  the  two  affections  is  enough  to 
account  for  their  going  by  the  same  name. 
Leprosy  in  garments  and  in  leather  is  a 
mildew  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  called 
leprosy  by  analogy.  Like  other  causes  of 
imcleanness,  it  makes  the  material  unclean, 
because  it  gives  a  repulsive  appearance  to 
it,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  disease 
which  it  resembles.  **  Leprosy  in  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  or  clothes  consisted  in  all 
probability  in  nothing  but  so>called  mildew, 
which  commonly  arises  from  damp  and  want 
of  air,  and  consists,  in  the  case  of  linen,  of 
round,  partially  coloured  spots,  which  spread 
and  gradually  eat  up  the  fabric,  until  it  falls 
to  pieces  like  mould.  In  leather,  the  mildew 
consists  more  strictly  of '  liolcs  eaten  in,'  and 
is  of  a  greenish^  reddish,  or  whitish  colour, 
according  to  the  species  of  the  delicate  crypto* 
gomi  by  which  it  hi\s  been  fonned  "  (Keil)« 
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Ver.  47.— Whether  it  be  a  woollen  gar- 
ment, or  a  linen  garment  Wool  and  flax 
are  tho  two  materials  for  olothes  mentioned 
in  Deui  xxii.  II ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Hoe.  iL  7. 

Ver.  48.— Whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or 
woot  It  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a 
fault  as  leprosy  or  mildew  oould  appear  in 
one  set  of  the  threads  without  affecting  the 
others,  provided  that  both  were  equally  good 
when  tncy  were  made  up  into  the  doth ;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  heap  of  yam,  used 
■cither  for  the  warp  or  for  the  woof,  might 
have  been  injuriously  affected  before  it  was 
woven,  and  then  tho  fault  would  naturally 
make  its  appearance  where  the  mischief  had 
been  originally  done.  Whether  in  a  skin,  or 
inanythbigmadeofskin.  An  example  of  the 
first  would  be  a  sheepskin  cloak ;  the  second 
would  designate  anything  made  of  leather. 


Vers.  49— 59.— The  priest  ie  lo  deal  with 
the  texture  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  same 
way  that  he  dealt  with  the  human  subject, 
in  order  to  discriminate  between  a  tempo- 
rary discolouration  and  a  real  leprosy.  He 
shall  shut  up  it  that  hath  the  plagae  leven 
days  (ver.  50),  may,  as  before,  mean.  He 
shall  hind  up  the  place  affected  seven  days. 
If  the  priest  judges  that  it  is  leprosy,  he  is 
to  bum  the  garment,  if  not,  to  tear  out  the 

giece  affected,  whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or 
I  the  woof,  that  is,  in  whatever  part  it 
appears,  and  to  wash  the  remainder  twice. 
The  expression,  whether  it  be  bare  within  or 
withoui  literally,  whether  U  he  hald  in  the 
head  thereof  or  in  the  forehead  ihereo/y 
means,  **  whether  the  fault  appear  in  the 
front  or  in  the  back  of  the  texture." 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  47 — 59.-*  On  purity  of  garments.  There  are  passages  in  different  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  together  in  order  to  get  a  oomprehensiye 
view  of  what  only  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  slight  subject. 

L  The  first  result  of  the  Fall  was  a  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  caused  a  sense  of  their  nakedness.  This  nakedness  they  in  yain  attempted 
to  cover  by  aprons  of  fig  leaves  (Gen.  iii.  7).  But  their  self-made  covering  was  not 
sufficient ;  they  "  were  afraid  because  they  were  naked,  and  they  hid  themselves  from  tho 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden  "  (Gen.  iii.  8»  10).  God's  first 
gift  to  man  after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him  was  that  of  clothes :  **  Unto  Adam 
also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them  "  (Gen.  iii. 
21).  This  gift  is  the  more  significant  in  that  the  Hebrew  word  used  for  "atonement  ** 
is  *'  covering."  Here,  then,  in  Ck)d*s  first  gift  to  man  was  foreshadowed  his  future  gift 
of  an  atonement.  '*  The  outward  and  corporeal  here  manifestly  had  respect  to  tho 
inward  and  spiritual.  The  covering  of  the  nakedness  was  a  gracious  token  from  the  hand 
of  Qod  that  the  sin  which  had  alienated  them  from  him  and  made  them  conscious  of 
uneasiness  was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  sight  as  if  it  were  not ;  so  that  in  covering  their 
flesh,  he  at  the  same  time  covered  their  consciences. ...  It  was  done  purposely  to  denote 
the  covering  of  guilt  from  the  eye  of  Heaven — an  act  which  God  alone  could  have 
done"  (Fairbairn,  'Typology  of  Scripture*).  The  more  that  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  t(Tm  for  "  atonement,*'  the  more  significance  shall  we  attach  to  the  first  gift 
of  coats.  **  To  expiate,  literally,  to  cover  up,  docs  not  mean  to  cause  a  sin  not  to  have 
been  committed^  lor  that  is  impossible ;  nor  to  represent  it  as  having  no  existence,  for 
that  would  be  opposed  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Law ;  nor  to  pay  or  compensate  it  by 
any  performance ;  but  to  cover  it  before  God,  «.e.  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  to  come 
between  us  and  Qod  "  (Kahnis). 

II.  We  have  seen  with  what  care  Gbd  appointed  **  holy  garments  **  for  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  **  for  clory  and  for  beauty  "  (Exod.  xxviii.  2,  40 ;  xxxix.  1 — 43 ;  ch.  viii. 
7 — 9),  and  special  instructions  are  afterwards  given  as  to  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the 
high  pri«  St  when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies  (ch.  xvi. ;  cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  9). 

ill.  Uucieanness  derived  from  tbe  touch  of  unclean  things  entailed  washing  tho 
clothes  worn  at  the  time  (ch.  xi.  28,  40 ;  xvi.  26). 

IV.  Ill  Zech.  iii.  3—5  we  read, "  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments, 
and  stood  before  the  angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before 
him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be* 
hold,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change 
of  raiment.  And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  hea*].  So  they  set  a  f.iir 
mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him  with  garments.    And  the  ang(4  of  the  Lord 
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stood  by."  Here  we  are  directly  taught  that  filthy  gannents  typify  iniquity,  and  that 
the  remoyal  of  filthy  garments  typifies  the  passing  away  of  iniquity.  Isaiah  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  putting  on  of  new  garments :  ^  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bride- 
groom decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her 
jewels  "  (Isa.  Ixi.  10). 

From  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  clothing  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  atonement,  that  God  will  not  be  approached  except  in  holy  garments,  that 
foul  garments  typify  iniquity,  that  gannents  which  hare  contracted  ceremonial  un« 
cleanness  must  be  washed  that  clean  garments  typify  salvation  and  righteousness. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  what  are  the  materials  of  the  robe  of  salvation. 
They  are  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  man-- such  is  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ckilatians— and  the  righteousness  in- 
wrought in  man  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost— **  for  the  fine  linen  is  the 
righteousness  of  saints  "  (Rev.  xix.  8).  If  these  form  the  materials  of  the  Chiistian's 
spiritual  raiment,  there  will  appear  no  leprosy  or  mildew  either  in  warp  or  woof.  But 
if  in  place  of  one  of  these  there  be  employed  human  merit  or  sanctity  or  other  material, 
the  plague  will  appear  in  the  garment.  '*  And  the  priest  ahall  rend  it  out  of  the  garment, 
or  otU  qf  the  akin,  or  out  of  the  warp^  or  outqf  the  woof:  and  if  it  appear  etill  in  the 
garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof  or  in  anything  of  skin;  it  is  a  spreading 
plague ;  thou  shalt  hum  that  wherein  the  piague  is  with  fire.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  leprosy  in  the  garment  and  leprosy  in  the  flesh,  that  in  the  former  case  the  man 
may  still  be  saved :  *'  It  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's 
work  of  what  sort  it  is.  •  • .  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but 
be  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire  **  (1  Cor.  iii,  13 — 16).  And  therefore  St.  Jude, 
in  special  reference  to  this  passage,  writes,  ^  And  of  some  have  compassion,  making  a 
difference :  and  others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh  **  (Jude  22, 23).  The  Christian  is  to  hold  in  abhorrence ''  the 
garment  ''defiled  with  a  like  disease  to  that  which  attacks  "the  fiesh,"  and  is  to  cast 
it  into  the  fire, but  at  the  same  time  he  is  to  "pull"  the  wearer  himself  "out  of 
the  fire,"  "  saving  "  him  "  with  fear."  If  the  disease  be  true  leprosy,  but  has  not  pene- 
trated deeper  than  the  garment,  the  garment  must  be  burnt,  but  the  wearer  mav  still 
be  "  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire ; "  it  will  be  a  work  of  "  fear  *'  and  anxiety.  If  it  be  not 
true  leprosy,  and  even  if  it  be — for  here  the  antitype  transcends  the  type — it  will  be 
possible  to  "  wash  his  robes  and  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rer. 
vii.  14). 

Warning—"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy 
nakedness  do  not  appear  "  (Rev.  liL  18).  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth 
his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame"  (Rev.  xvL  15).  "Friend, 
how  camest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment?  And  he  was  speechless" 
(Matt.  xxiL  12). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  47 — 59.— Jmpwre  surroundings.  Our  gannents  are  our  immediate  surround- 
ings, and  there  may  be  in  them  as  well  as  in  ourselves  that  which  is  offensive  and 
"  unclean."  There  was  an  impurity  in  the  garment  as  well  as  in  the  human  body 
against  which  the  Law  provided.  The  classing  of  clothes  and  houses  with  the 
human  skin  as  leprous,  "  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some  and  the  wonder  of  others  .  .  . 
but  the  analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the  human  skin  and  that  which  frets 
the  garment  that  covers  it,  between  the  fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crevices  of  the 
epidermis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  masonry,  is  close  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  ceremonial  law."  The  legal  provision  here  made  for  the  leprous  garment 
suggests  to  us— 

L  TuE  DCPURB  stJBBOUKDiNas  BT  WHICH  WE  MAT  BE  ENYiBOKED.  These  are  many : 
1.  Depraved  tastes  and  cravings  in  our  body  (for  the  body  is  the  immediate  clothing  of 
the  spirit).    2.  Unholy  companionships.    8.  Corrupt  political  associations.   4.  Impure, 
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demoralizing  books  (or  any  form  of  hurtful  literature).  6.  lojurious  occupation — that 
which  wounds  the  conscience  or  enfeebles  the  inner  life.  6.  A  deadening  Church — a 
religious  society  where  the  form  without  the  power  of  godliness  is  left. 

IL  The  divinelt  sugoested  tebatment  op  them.  We  gather  from  these  rcrses 
that  we  should :  1.  Exercise  vigilance  in  detecting.  With  the  same  carefulness  with 
which  the  priest  made  himself  sure  in  the  matter  of  the  leprous  garment  (vers.  50—57), 
we  must  make  certain  whether  there  be  in  any  of  our  surroundiDgs— or  of  those  for 
whom  we  are  responsible — ^the  plague  which  will  work  spiritual  mischief  in  the  heart 
and  ultimate  ruin  to  the  character.  2.  Make  serious  effort  to  deanse.  If,  after  seven 
days,  there  had  been  no  spreading  of  the  plague,  the  priest  was  to  wash  the  garment 
(ver.  54),  and  if  the  plague  departed,  it  was  to  be  washed  a  second  time,  and  then  it 
was  clean  (ver.  58).  All  that  was  salvable  was  to  be  saved.  If  by  vigorous  and 
repeated  wasliing  any  spotted  garment  could  be  preserved,  it  was  not  to  be  destroyed. 
All  that  is  reformable  in  our  institutions  and  surroundings  must  be  reformed.  We 
must  cleanse  where  we  can  make,  pure  and  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  destroy.  But 
sometimes  we  must :  8.  UnscrvptUously  destroy »  When  unmistakable  signs  of  leprosy 
appeared,  the  priest  was  to  "  bum  that  garment ;  **  it  was  to  "  be  burnt  in  the  fire  "  (ver. 
52).  When  we  find  in  anything  that  surrounds  us  and  that  is  exerting  an  influence 
upon  us,  that  which  is  really  hurtful  to  us — that  which  would  lead  us  astray  from  God, 
we  must  sacrifice  it  altogether,  at  whatever  cost  (see  Mark  ix.  43 — 17).  Our  belong- 
ings must  be  put  into  the  fire  rather  than  be  permitted  to  stain  our  souL — C. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTEB  XIV, 


The  vobm  or  pubitioation  or  the  leper 
(oh.  ziv.  1—82).  This  is  the  most  minute  of 
all  the  forms  of  purification,  those  for  purifi- 
cation from  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Numb, 
xix.)  and  for  the  cleansing  of  a  defiled 
Nazarite  (Numb.  vL)  being  alone  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  this  respect  Some 
purifications  were  accomplished,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  very  summary  manner :  one  who 
touched  the  carcase  of  a  beast  that  had 
died  a  natural  death  had  only  to  wash  his 
clothes  (oh.  xi.  40).  The  greater  and  more 
significative  the  defilement,  the  more  care- 
ful and  the  more  significative  must  be  the 
cleansing.  Leprous  undeanness  excluded 
the  leper  both  from  the  camp  and  from  the 
sanctuary,  from  the  rights  both  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  Church-membership,  with  which 
the  rights  of  the  family  were  also  associated ; 
consequently  there  had  to  be  a  double  form 
of  restoration,  each  with  its  special  cere- 
monies. The  manner  of  the  first  reconcilia- 
tion is  detailed  in  vera.  1^8,  of  the  second 
in  vers.  9-^32. 

Ver.  2.— This  diaU  be  the  Uw  of  the  leper 
in  the  day  of  his  eleansing.  The  ceremonies 
in  the  first  stage  of  cleansing,  which  restored 
the  outcast  to  the  common  life  of  his  fellows, 
were  the  following:  1.  The  priest  formally 
examined  the  leper  outside  the  camp,  and 


made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  dean.  2.  An 
earthen  vessel  was  brought  with  fresh  water, 
and  one  of  two  birds  was  killed,  and  its 
blood  was  allowed  to  run  into  this  water. 
8.  The  other  bird  was  taken  and  dipped  in 
the  vessel,  with  a  piece  of  cedar  wood  and 
hyssop,  which  had  first  been  tied  together 
by  a  band  of  scarlet  wool ;  and  the  leper  was 
sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  blood  and 
water  dripping  from  the  feathers  of  the 
living  bird.  4.  The  priest  pronounced  the 
man  clean.  5.  The  bird  was  let  fiy  into 
the  open  field.  6.  The  man  washed  his 
clothes,  shaved  his  whole  body,  and  bathed. 
7.  He  returned  within  the  camp,  but  not 
yet  to  his  tent 

Ver.  3.— The  priest  The  agent  is  stUl 
the  priest,  not  the  physician.  The  priest 
shall  go  forth  out  ox  the  oamp.  ^  May  we 
not  (as  Hesyohius  suggests)  see  a  figure 
here  of  the  compassion  of  our  Qreat  High 
Priest,  who  has  gone  forth  out  of  heaven 
itself,  the  camp  of  angel  hosts,  and  has 
come  down  to  earth,  not  only  to  examine 
but  to  heal  the  moral  leprosy  of  sin,  '  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost'  (Luke  xix.  10), 
and  who  carefully  examines  and  scrutinizes 
all  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  (Ueb.  iv.  12)? 
And  he  was  exempt  from  all  contagion  of 
sin  while  he  lived  and  moved  among  sinners 
(Matt  ix.  11 ;  Luke  xv.  1),  and  was  «holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled'  (Heb.  viL  26)'^ 
(Wordsworth).  And  the  priest  shall  look.  In 
later  times  it  was  ordered  that  the  examina- 
tion was  not  to  take  place  on  the  sabbath, 
nor  in  the  early  morning,  nor  in  the  late 
afternoon,  nor  inside  a  house,  mx  on  a 
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cloudy  day,  nor  in  the  glare  of  midday,  and 
that  the  priest  must  have  good  eyesight, 
and  only  determine  one  case  at  a  time ;  nor 
was  he  allowed  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
his  own  kindred.  And,  behold,  if  the  plagne 
of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper.  The  plague 
of  leprosy  is  healed  before  the  ceremony  of 
purification  begins,  but  the  leper  is  not 
pronauneed  dean  until  he  has  been  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  and  water  (ver.  7). 

Yer.  4. — Cedar  wood,  and  soarlet,  and 
hyssop.  **  Cedar  wood,  and  hysson,  and 
scarlet "  are  also  to  be  burnt  with  the  red 
heifer  for  the  ashes  for  the  water  of  separa- 
tion (Numb.  xix.  6),  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  commonly  employed  in  purifica* 
tions  (Heb.  iz.  19).  The  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  cedar  made  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
such  occasions.  The  nyssop  **  was  probably 
not  the  plant  which  we  call  hyssop,  the 
JTytsoptMo/^'itoZis,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  is  to  be  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  but 
B  species  of  origanum  resembling  hyssop, 
the  Arabian  zSter,  either  wild  marjoram,  or 
a  kind  of  thyme"  (Eeil  on  Exod.  xii.  21). 
The  PsalmiBt^s  cry,  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean  "  (Ps.  li.  7),  shows  the 
oommon  use  to  which  it  was  put  In  the 
present  case,  the  sweet  smell  both  of  the 
wood  (one  cubit's  length  of  which  was  used) 
and  of  the  herb  would  have  still  further 
adapts  them  for  symbolizing  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  leper's  flesh  from  corruption  and 
putrefaction.  The  icarlet  was  probably  a 
oand  of  soarlet  wool  with  which  the  cedar 
and  the  hyssop  were  tied— not  to  the  bird 
(for  we  have  no  aeoount  of  their  being  after* 
wards  removed),  but  (as  in  the  burning  of 
the  red  heifer)  one  to  the  other.  The 
colour  of  the  wool  was  appropriate,  not  only 
because  it  was  about  to  be  oipped  in  the  blood 
and  water,  but  also  because  it  symbolized 
the  purified  and  now  healthy  blood, 

Yer.  5.— One  of  the  birds  be  killed  in  an 
earthen  yesiel  over  running  water.  A 
■mall  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  an 
earthenware  dish,  and  one  of  tlie  birds  was 
killed  over  the  dish  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blood  dripped  into  the  water.  The  water 
was  needed,  as  there  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  blood  in  the  bird  for  the  seven 
BprinkUngs  which  were  to  be  made.  It  was 
to  be  running^  literally,  living,  water ;  that 
is,  fresh  water  taken  from  a  fountain  or  a 
running  stream,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
as  pure  {as  possible.  Symbolically,  the 
cleansing  power  of  water  as  well  as  of  blood 
is  imlicated. 

Yer.  6.— As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall 
take  it  The  wings  and  tail  of  the  bird 
were  extended,  and  in  this  position  it  was 
dipped  into  the  blood  and  water  in  the 
earthenware  dish,  and  with  it,  the  bunch 
made  up  of  cedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wooL 


Yer.  7.— And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  seven 
timei.  It  is  not  certnin  whether  the  seven 
sprinklings  were  made  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  person  to  be  cleans^  or  on  the  back 
of  his  hand.  The  feathers  of  the  bird  and 
the  bunch  of  hyssop  would  be  specially  in- 
strumental in  the  seven  sprinklings.  And 
shall  prononnee  him  elean.  Having  assured 
himself  that  he  was  healed  (ver.  8),  the 
priest  now  pronounces  him  to  be  clean.  He 
looses  as  well  as  binds.  It  had  been  his 
office  to  declare  the  man  a  leper,  and  thereby 
to  shut  him  out  from  the  people  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xui  8, 15,  22,  25,  36,  44, 46>  Now  he 
pronounces  him  to  be  no  leper,  and  there« 
fore,  after  some  further  ceremonies,  readmits 
him  (vers.  8,  20,  31).  And  shall  let  the 
living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field.  The 
symbolism  of  the  two  birds,  which  has  been 
much  misinterpreted,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  though  each  ceremony  has  ita 
distinctive  features.  The  killing  of  the 
living  bird  was  not  a  true  sacrifice,  as  was 
the  otfering  of  the  goat  to  Jehovah,  but  by 
its  death  it  represented  the  state  in  which 
the  leper  had  legally  been,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  been  physically  reduced  had 
not  a  remedy  been  found.  The  deathly 
and  unclean  state  of  the  leper  having 
been  symbolieally  transferred  from  the  dead 
bird  to  fhe  living  bird  by  the  tatter's  being 
sprinkled  in  the  former^s  blood,  the  living 
bird  stands  in  the  position  of  the  scape- 
goat, on  whom  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
laid.  The  bird  is  then  let  loose  into  the 
open  field ;  literally,  upon  the  face  of  Ihe 
field ;  and  it  flies  ofi^  carrying  with  it  the 
leper*s  uncleanness,  and  assuring  him  by 
every  forward  movement  that  it  makes  that 
the  living  death  has  passed  from  him,  just 
as  each  step  of  the  scapegoat  appeared  to 
the  Israelites  to  remove  their  sins  from 
them.  A  large  number  of  commentators,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  the  released  bird  to 
symbolize  the  health  and  freedom  now  given 
back  to  the  leper,  and  they  dwell  on  the 
rapid  and  uncontrolled  movement  of  birds 
as  being  peculiarly  suitable  for  representing 
this  recovered  liberty.  But  this  interpreta- 
tion, to  which  there  are  many  objections, 
appears  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  the  same  ceremony  is  used  in 
the  cleansing  of  the  leprous  house,  whereas 
the  house  oould  certainly  not  be  represented 
as  ^recovered  to  unrestrained  libertjr*' 
(Lange).  The  common  patristic  view,  that 
the  two  birds  represent  the  two  natures  of 
the  one  Great  Sacrifice  ofiered  to  redeem 
man  from  sin,  seems  to  be  out  of  place  here. 

Yer.  8.— After  the  healed  leper  has  washed 
his  elothsf,  and  shaved  oif  all  his  hair,  and 
washed  himself  with  water,  so  as  to  leave  no 
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remnant  of  his  former  defilement  that  can 
be  removedi  the  first  stage  of  his  purifica- 
tion is  over.  He  is  re  stored  to  the  camp,  but 
not  yet  to  the  sanctuary,  nor  to  his  position 
as  head  or  member  of  his  family.  He  has 
still  to  undergo  another  week's  nurgation, 
and  until  that  time  has  elapsed  he  may 
not  live  in  his  tent 

Vers.  9— 32.— The  oeremoniei  in  the 
second  stage  of  cleansing,  which  restored 
the  late  outcast  to  his  home  and  to  his 
covenant-right,  were  the  following:  1.  At 
the  end  of  seven  days  he  repeated  the  process 
of  washing,  shaving,  and  bathing.  2.  On 
the  eighth  day  he  brought  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering,  a  log  of  oil,  a  meat  offer* 
ing,  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  8. 
TiiC  priest  thatofiioiated  at  the  cleansing  pre- 
sented him  and  his  offerings  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  4.  He  offered  the  trespass 
offering  and  the  log  of  oil  for  him.  5.  He 
slew  the  trespass  offering  and  put  some 
of  the  blood  of  it  on  different  parts  of  the 
roan's  body.  6.  He  poured  some  of  the  oil 
into  his  left  hand,  and  having  sprinkled 
some  of  it  seven  times  before  tlie  Lord,  he 
placed  some  of  it  on  those  parts  of  the  man's 
body  on  which  the  blood  had  been  placed, 
and  poured  the  rest  upon  his  head.  7.  He 
offered  the  sin  offering,  the  burnt  offering, 
and  the  meat  offering. 

Yer.  9.— But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  pause  for  seven  days,  fulluwed 
by  placing  the  blood  on  the  tip  of  the  rig! it 
ear,  and  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  great  toe  of  the  ri^ht  foot,  apd 
the  subsequent  anointing  with  oil,  irreaibtibly 
call  to  mind  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (ch.  viiL  35,  23,  24, 12.  30), 
and  no  doubt  they  are  intended  to  do  so. 
The  whole  nation  was  in  a  sense  a  priestly 
nation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed 
member  to  his  rights  was  therefore  a  quasi- 
consecration. 

Ver.  10.— On  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  of  the  flnt  year  without  blemish,  and 
three  tenth  deals  of  fine  fiour.  Every  sacrifice 
is  to  be  provided  and  offered  by  the  restored 
leper,  except  the  peace  offering.  It  is  cer- 
tainly singular  that  the  peace  offering  should 
be  omitt^,  and  that  the  trespass  offering 
should  be  required.  The  former  fact  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
though,  the  peace  offering  was  not  required, 
the  late  leper  was,  after  his  other  sacrifioes, 
put  in  a  position  where  he  might  offer  it 
when  be  would  of  his  own  free  wUi.  But  the 
requirement  of  the  trespass  offering  is  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Wiiat  wrong  had  the 
leper  done?  and  what  satisfaction  had  he 
to  make  ?  The  usual  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  he  had  wronged  Jehovah  in 
that,  however  involuntarily,  he  had  failed 


to  bring  him  the  offerings  and  service  which 
he  would  have  brought  had  he  not  been 
excluded  from  the  camp.  But  this  is  a 
very  forced  explanation,  and  it  is  incom- 
patible with  otlier  parts  of  the  Law.  For 
the  leper  was  not  the  only  unclean  person 
who,  owing  to  his  undeanness,  was  prevented 
from  offering  his  gifts  and  worship  at  the 
tabernacle  or  temple.  The  woman  who  had 
an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years  (Luko 
viii.  43)  during  that  time  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  But  no  tres- 
pass offering  is  required  of  those  that  have 
been  unclean  through  issues.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  some  other  explanation 
of  the  requirement  in  the  case  of  the 
cleansed  leper.  And  a  simpler  one  is  at  hand. 
Leprosy  was  the  type  of  sin— of  all  sin 
whatsoever.  When,  therefore,  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  were  demanded,  both  kinds — the 
trespass  offering  and  the  sin  offering— had 
to  be  offered,  because  expiation  had  to  be 
made  for  the  uncleanuess  which  represented 
all  unrighteousness — trespasses  as  well  as 
sins.  It  might  be  that  the  man  had  not 
committed  a  trespass;  he  might  also  not 
have  committed  sin;  but  he  had  been 
stricken  with  the  foul  disease  which  sym- 
bolized both  one  and  the  other,  and  there- 
fore he  had  to  offer  on  his  cleansing  the 
sacrifice  appropriate  to  each.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  ritual  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing in  the  present  case,  intendea  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  trespass  offerings 
which  were  made  when  a  man  had  in  his 
mind  a  certain  wrong  or  injury  which  he 
had  committed,  and  for  which  he  wished  to 
make  compensation.  On  this  occasion  (1) 
the  animal  presented  was  not  required  to 
be  of  a  particular  value,  as  in  the  ordinary 
trespass  offerings ;  (2)  it  was  waved,  where- 
as the  ordinary  trespass  offerings  were  not 
waved;  (3)  it  was  waved  by  the  priest, 
whereas  other  wave  offerings  were  waved 
not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  offerer,  whose 
hands  were  guided  by  the  priests.  Nor  (4) 
di  1  the  offering  of  oil  accompany  the  pre- 
sentation of  other  trespass  offerings.  For 
whatever  reason  it  be,  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  sacrificial  cleansing  of  the 
leper  is  the  trespass  offering,  and  the  way 
that  it  was  dealt  w.th. 

Ver.  12.— The  log  of  oil«  amounting  to 
something  more  than  half  a  pint,  is  waved 
by  the  priest,  together  with  the  lamb  for  the 
trespass  offering,  as  a  wave  offsring  before 
the  Lord,  in  oraer  that  a  special  consecra- 
tion may  be  given  them.  They  thus  be- 
oome  qualified  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  presently  used. 

Ver.  14. — And  the  priest  ihall  take  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  treepaas  offering,  and  the 
priest  shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  r^ht 
ear  of  him  that  U  to  be  oleansed.    The 
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MiBhoa  deBoiibcB  the  ceremony  as  follows :» 
^  The  leper  stands  before  the  trespass  offer* 
ing,  lays  his  hand  npon  it  and  kills  it 
Two  priests  catch  np  the  blood  one  in  a 
yessel,  the  other  in  his  hand.  He  who 
catches  it  up  in  the  vessel  goes  and  throws 
it  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  he  who 
catches  it  in  his  hand  goes  and  stands  before 
the  leper.  And  the  leper  who  had  pre* 
vionsly  bathed  in  the  court  of  the  lepers, 
goes  and  stands  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor. 
Kabbi  Jehudah  says  he  needs  not  bathe. 
He  thrusts  in  his  head  (viz.  into  the  great 
oourti  which  he  may  not  yet  enter),  and  the 
priest  puts  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  his 
ear;  he  thrusts  in  his  hand,  and  he  puts  it 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  hand;  he  thrusts  in 
his  foot,  and  he  puts  it  upon  the  great  toe 
of  his  foot"  (*lfegaim,'  xiv.  7,  quoted  by 
Edersheim,  'Temple  Service,' oh.  zviii.).  No 
doubt,  the  ear,  the  thumb,  and  the  great  toe 
are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
that  the  senses  and  the  active  powers  of  the 
restored  Israelite  must  be  dedicated  hence* 
forth  to  God. 

Vers.  15--^18.— And  the  priest  shall  take 
some  of  the  log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand.  This  ceremony 
is  altogether  peculiar  to  this  purification. 
The  johit  use  of  blood  and  oil  is  not  singular 
(see  ch.  viii  80),  but  elsewhere  there  is  no 
•prinkling  of  the  oil  .  •  .  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  consecration  of  priests 
there  was  no  anointing  of  the  different 
members  with  oil  as  well  as  with  blood. 
The  Mishna  (as  before  cited)  continues  the 
description  of  the  ceremony  as  follows:— 
'*  The  priest  now  takes  from  the  log  of  oil 
and  pours  it  into  the  palm  of  his  colleagae, 
though  if  he  poured  it  into  his  own  it  were 
valid.  He  dips  his  finger  and  sprinkles 
seven  times  towards  the  holy  of  holies, 


dipping  each  time  he  sprinkles.  He  goes 
before  the  leper,  and  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  put  the  blood  he  puts  the  oil,  as  it  is 
written,  'Upon  the  blood  of  the  trespass 
offering.'  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that 
U  in  the  priest's  hand,  he  pours  on  the  head 
of  him  that  is  cleansed,  for  an  atonement ; 
if  he  so  puts  it,  he  is  atoned  for,  but  if  not, 
he  is  not  atoned  for.  Bo  Rabbi  Akiba. 
Eabbi  Jochanan,  the  son  of  Nuri,  saith, 
This  is  only  the  remnant  of  the  ordinance, 
whether  it  be  done  or  not,  the  atonement 
is  made;  but  they  impute  it  to  him  (tho 

5riest),  as  if  he  had  not  made  ivtoaement" 
*he  aouble  sprinkling  with  blood  and  oil 
betokened  dedication  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priests,  the  blood  specially  denoting  recon* 
ciliation,  and  the  oil  the  strengthening  power 
of  God  by  which  the  new  life  was  to  be  led. 
Vers.  19,  20.— The  priest  shall  offer  the 
sin  offering.  The  sin  offering  is  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  g^ven  in  ch.  v.  3,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  man  having  been  in  f^ 
state  of  unoleanness.  It  is  followed  by  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  meat  offering,  and 
then  the  man  is  restored  to  his  state  of  legal 
oleanness,  and  of  communion  with  God  as 
well  as  with  his  fellows. 

Vers.  21—32. — And  if  he  be  poor,  and  oan* 
not  get  so  mnoh.  The  concession  to  poverty 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  two  turtle* 
doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  for  the  two 
lambs  required  for  the  sin  offering  and  the 
burnt  offering,  and  one  tenth-deal  of  flour 
for  three  tenth-deals  of  flour  in  the  meat 
offering.  But  no  difference  is  made  as  to 
the  lamb  required  for  the  trespass  offering, 
or  the  log  of  oil.  These  must  be  provided  by 
the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich,  and  the 
ceremonies  used  at  their  offering  must  be 
the  same  for  poor  and  rich,  as  they  are 
essential  to  the  rite^ 


nOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 32. — The  cleansing  of  the  leper  rqpresenU  the  absolution  of  the  sinner, 
as  his  exclusion  from  the  camp  represented  spiritual  excommunication. 

L  Thb  law  of  Chbistian  exoommunication  akd  absolution.  "  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven "  TMatt  xvi.  19).  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven "  (Matt, 
xviii.  18).  **  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  and  whose  soever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained  "  (John  xx.  23). 

n.  Thb  ubb  of  keys.  1.  To  admit.  2.  To  shut  out.  3.  To  readmit.  1.  The 
spiritual  keys  are  used  by  GKxl*8  ministers  for  the  purpose  of  admission,  whenever  they 
introduce  into  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  a  new  member  by  the  use  of  the  iniUatory 
rite  of  baptism,  which  they  are  commissioned  to  employ  for  that  end.  2.  They  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  whenever  the  Church,  or  any  duly  constituted  section  of 
the  Church,  following  the  example  of  the  Corinthian   Church,  as  instructed  and. 
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guided  by  St  Paul,  shuts  out  from  its  fold  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality 
(1  Cor.  V.)  or  of  depraving  the  faith  (I  Tim.  1.  20),  and  continues  obstinate  in  his  sin. 
3.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  readmission,  when  the  Church  has  become 
satisfied  that  the  sinner  whom  she  had  excluded  from  her  fold  has  ceased  to  be  a 
sinner,  and  thereupon,  like  the  Corinthian  Church,  once  more  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Paul, ''  forgives  him  and  comforts  him,  lest  such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up 
with  overmuch  sorrow,"  and  confirms  its  love  towards  him  (2  Cor.  ii,  7,  8). 

III.  The  forms  fob  admission,  exclusion,  and  readmission  in  the  old  and 
NEW  DISPENSATIONS.  The  form  of  admission  into  covenant  with  himself  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  fixed  by  Divine  authority  in  both  dispensations.  In  the  old  dispensation  it 
was  circumcision.  *'  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall 
circumcise  the  fiesh  of  your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every 
man  child  in  your  generations,  .  •  •  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an 
everlasting  covenant "  (Gen.  xvii.  10—13).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  baptism  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  (make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  «  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  ou  Christ "  (Gal  iii.  26,  27).  These  forms  are  unchangeable  by  any  human 
authority. 

The  form  of  exclusion  from  the  covenant  people  was  not  so  definitely  fixed  under  the 
old  as  the  new  dispensation.  In  the  former  it  is  ordained  that  for  various  transgressions 
a  soul  shall  be  cut  off.  "  The  uncircumcised  man  child  whose  flet»h  of  his  foreskin 
is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my 
covenant "  (Gen.  xvii.  14),  *'  If  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman  having  her  sickness,  .  .  • 
both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people  *'  (ch.  xx.  lb).  But  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  leprosy  that  the  method  of  exclusion  is  given  in  detail.  There  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  to  consist  of  a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  God's  priest,  and  a 
pronunciation  by  him  of  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  uncleanness  in  the  person 
suspected,  after  which  the  latter  is  to  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  one  mourning  for  himself 
as  dead,  to  dwell  alone,  and  "  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be  "  (ch.  xiii.  45, 46). 
So  in  the  New  Testament  the  power  of  "  binding "  as  well  as  of  "  loosing,"  and  of 
"retaining''  bound  as  well  as  of  " forgiving,"  is  granted,  and  the  obligation  of  exerting 
this  power  is  involved  in  its  grant ;  but  no  especial  form  by  which  it  is  to  be  done 
is  given.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  that  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  judges  that  it  shall  be  done.  From  thence  it  appears 
that  the  decision  is  to  be  passed  by  the  chief  Church  officer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  promulgated  by  the  assembled  Church,  the  result  being  that  the  offender 
is  translated  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  outer  world,  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
'*for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus"  (1  Cor.  v.  3—5). 

Nor  is  there  any  form  definitely  appointed  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation for  the  readmission  of  those  that  had  been  cast  out  No  doubt  in  the  old 
dispensation,  it  was  always  effected  by  the  means  of  sacrifice,  but  we  have  a  definite 
statement  of  the  form  adopted  only  in  the  case  of  reconciliation  after  leprosy.  This 
form  W0  have  seen  to  be  very  elaborate  and  significative.  Similarly  in  the  new 
dispensation,  we  find  no  form  authoritatively  given  for  the  restoration  of  the  penitent ; 
only  we  have,  as  before,  the  instance  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  from  which  we  learn 
that  after  sufficient  punishment  such  a  one  is  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  back  to  the 
love  of  the  brethren ;  and  we  have  the  general  principle  laid  down  elsewhere,  ^*  If  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted"  (GaL  vi.  1). 

The  &ct  of  a  divindy  authorized  form  being  given  for  admission  into  covenant  with 
Qod,  but  none  for  exclusion  from  it  by  excommunication  or  readmission  to  it  by 
absolution,  is  significant.  The  first  is  under  the  new  dispensation  a  sacrament  ordained 
of  Christ;  the  others  are  ecclesiastical  rites,  valuable  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church , 
but  not  appointed  by  its  Founder  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
IV.  The  OFFICE  of  the  pbiest  in  cleansing.    1.  He  did  not  cure  the  leprosy. 
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"If  the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  iu  the  leper"  (ver,  3),  then  the  priest  shall  begin  the 
cleansing  ceremonies.  The  healing  of  the  disease  was  the  work  of  Gk)d.  2.  The  action 
of  the  priest  is  necessary  for  thd  cleansing.  If  the  healing  is  the  work  of  God,  the 
deawting  is  the  work  of  the  priest.  It  is  a  complex  ceremonial  act,  the  result  of  which 
is  not  to  deliver  from  the  leprosy,  but  to  serve  as  an  assurance  to  the  man  himself  and  to 
the  whole  community  that  he  is  delivered  from  it,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  reinstated,  and 
by  that  act  reinstated,  in  the  position  of  full  communion  which  he  had  lost  So  with 
absolution;  it  is  Qod  alone  that  forgives  and  heals  sin.  But  after  this  has  been 
accomplished,  still  it  is  necessary  that  a  solemn  ecclesiastical  ceremony  should  reinstate 
in  the  communion  of  the  faithful  one  who  has  been  formally  severed  from  it.  And 
where  the  formal  act  of  severance  has  not  taken  place,  but  a  man's  distressed  con- 
science tells  him  that  he  has  'separated  himself  from  €k)d,  and  can  hanlly  allow  him 
to  believe  in  his  forgiveness,  the  solemn  declaration  of  that  forgiveness  by  Qod's 
minister  serves  as  an  assurance  to  the  trembling  soul,  and  restores  to  him  the  sense 
of  peace  which  was  lost. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  ckansing  <f  sin  cts  Uluatrat'^d  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  Ch.  xiv. ;  cf.  2 
Kings  V. ;  Matt.  viiL  1 — 4 ;  Luke  v.  12—16.  We  have  seen  the  possibility  of  a  cure  of 
leprosy  in  the  directions  for  its  diagnosis  given  to  the  priests.  The  cured  leper  had 
also  to  be  cleansed  before  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  faithful.  In  this  chapter  we 
have  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  detailed.  In  this  we  are  to  discern  the  cleansing 
of  sin. 

Naaman's  case  is  instructive  upon  this  point.  He  was  cured  by  Divine  power.  But 
he  was  not  ceremonially  cleansed  or  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Grod. 
In  his  case  the  two  elements  of  cure  and  cleansing  were  separated.  But  when  our  Lord 
directed  the  cured  leper  to  go  and  offer  for  his  cleansing  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded 
for  a  testimony  unto  them,  the  elements  were  united.  In  the  casd  of  the  cure  of  the 
leprosy  of  sin  and  its  concomitant,  the  cleansing,  the  Great  Physician  who  cures  and 
the  Priest  who  cleanses  are  one.    It  is  our  Divine  Saviour  who  accomplishes  both. 

I.  Wb  must  not  confound  T5B  CURE  WITH  THE  CLEANSiNa  OP  SIN.  The  curc  of  sin 
is  the  sanctification  of  the  inward  nature,  the  imparting  of  the  principle  of  righteous- 
ness, the  regeneration  of  the  once  unholy  nature.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
cleansing  which  procet  ds  from  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a 
justification  through  faith  in  his  blood,  so  that  we  are  accepted  as  well  as  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  his  merits.  The  one  is  a  work  of  God  in  us,  the  other  is  a  work  of  God 
on  us.  We  are  not  accepted  because  we  are  regenerated;  we  are  accepted  ^in  the 
Beloved.**  The  leper  was  not  accepted  on  the  ground  of  his  cure,  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  sacrifice.  The  ritual  of  the  leper  is,  therefore,  odmirably  adapted  to  keep  the  two 
ideas  distinct  of  justiOcation  and  sanctification. 

II.  The  bestobation  of  the  i^epeb  eudbaced  two  stages,  which  have  theib 
oouNTEBPABT  IN  THE  EXPEBiENCE  OP  THE  siNNEB.  Thcsc  stages  are,  first,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  the  society  of  the  living,  and,  secondly,  his  restoration  to  the  society 
of  the  saints. 

1.  BesioratioH  to  the  society  of  the  living.  The  priest  was  direoted  to  go  to  the  leper 
outside  the  camp,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  about  his  cure,  then  he  was  to  receive  on  the 
leper's  behalf  **  two  live  birds,  and  cedar  woo  1,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop."  One  of  these 
is  to  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  nmning  water,  and  its  blood  mingled  with  the 
water  in  the  vesseL  Of  the  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  the  priest  is  to  make 
a  brush,  in  which  he  is  temporarily  to  tie  the  remaining  live  bird,  and  having  dipped 
them  in  the  blood  and  water,  he  is  to  sprinkle  therewith  the  leper  seven  times,  pro- 
nouncing him  clean,  and  then  let  the  live  bird  free.  The  leper  is  then  to  wash  hiw 
clothes,  shave  off  all  his  hair,  wash  himself  carefully,  and  come  into  the  camp,  waiting, 
however,  a  week  before  taking  up  his  permanent  abode  in  his  own  tent. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  first  stage  of  the  leper's  restoration  the  live  bird, 
baptized  with  water  and  blood,  and  then  let  loose  to  join  its  mates  in  the  open  fields, 
was  a  symbol  of  the  healed  leper,  now  to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  men«    It  has 
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been,  indeed,  said  that  the  live  bird  here  is  parallel  to  the  live  goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  should  rather  be  supposed  to  carry  the  leper's  sin  away.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  live  bird  here  receives  a  similar  baptism  to  the  leper  himself,  the  first  interpreta- 
tion is  preferable.  Living  water  and  blood,  therefore,  are  the  elements  of  the  leper*s 
Eurification— symbols  of  the  Spirit  and  tho  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  brush  of 
yssop  was  the  means  by  which  these  were  applied  to  the  leper,  and  might  fittingly 
represent  the  Word  of  God,  immortal  like  the  oedar,  hnmiliating  like  the  hyssop,  and 
invigorating  like  the  "  coccus-wool,"  by  which  the  atonement  and  Spirit  of  Christ  are 
applied  to  the  sinful  soul  It  is  thus  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  that 
the  soul,  dead  through  the  leprosy  of  sin,  is  wstored  to  the  society  of  the  living,  "And 
you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  (Eph.  ii.  1). 

2.  EestorcUum  to  the  iociety  of  the  saints.  After  seven  days'  sojourn  in  the  camp,  but 
not  in  his  own  tent,  the  leper  was  allowed  to  approach  the  taberuacle  with  two  he-lambs 
without  blembh,  one  ewe-lamb  without  blemish  of  the  first  year,  and  three  tenth-deals 
of  fine  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oi],  and  one  log  of  oil.  These  were  to 
be  used  as  a  trespass  offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  These  suggest 
respectively  a  sense  of  unprofitMmess  or  shortcoming,  atonement,  and  personal  con" 
Bccration.  The  blood  of  the  trespass  offering  is  to  be  applied  to  the  right  ear,  thumb  of 
right  hand,  and  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  the  oil  of  consecration  to  be  added 
thereto.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (ch.  viii.).  It 
suggests  that  it  is  otU  of  a  sense  of  past  un  profitableness  that  future  consecration  comes 
(ct  Luke  zvii.  6 — 10).  It  is  when  we  realize  how  we  have  wronged  our  Lord  that  we 
are  prepared  to  live,  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  us,  as  our  atoning 
Sacrifice,  and  rose  again  (2  Cor.  v.  14, 15).  In  case  of  the  poverty  of  the  leper,  he  is 
instructed  to  bring  one  lamb  for  the  trespass  offering,  with  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons,  in  place  of  two  additional  lambs,  for  the  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  and  a 
smaller  meat  offering.  But  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  trespass  offering  is  surely 
to  show  that  a  sinner,  when  quickened  by  the  Lord,  is  to  sincerely  lament  the 

Erofitless,  isolated  life  he  lived,  and  to  resolve  to  dedicate  himself  with  full  purpose  of 
eart  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour  whose  blood  has  taken  away  his  sin.    The  saints 
are  thosie  who  begin  in  a  sense  of  trespass  a  life  of  grateful  devotion. 

in,  Man's  pome  is  to  be  cleaksed  and  bestobep  is  tuv  ^aur  spibit  as  himself. 
The  priest  is  directed  to  investigate  a  plagued  house,  and  if  by  the  use  of  promi>t 
measures  the  plague  is  stayed  and  extirpated,  then  the  first  part  of  the  ritual  is  to  to 
carried  out*  One  live  bird  is  to  be  killed  oyer  the  running  water,  and  the  house 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  and  water  as  before,  and  then  the  other  live  bird  liberated. 
Thus  was  the  restoration  of  the  house  to  the  society  of  its  mates,  so  to  speak,  sym- 
bolized. We  have  already  taken  this  to  indiqate  the  careful  purification  of  our 
environments  and  there  is  no  more  important  duty  attaching  to  the  religions  man. 
Atonement  is  due,  not  only  for  the  sin  as  it  affects  the  person,  but  for  sin  in  its 
ravajises  in  the  vorld,  This  blighted  world  of  ours  has  need  of  atoning  blood,  and 
purification  even  by  fire,  before  it  can  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God.  Christ 
has  consecrated  it  through  his  blood,  and  his  providence  and  Spirit  will  yet  make 
the  requisite  arrangement  for  its  complete  purification  and  restoration  to  the  holy, 
— B,  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 20. — Bestoration  suggestions.  The  ceremonies  here  enjoined  in  the  event  of 
leprosy  being  healed  suggest  four  things. 

I.  An  iNTEBBSTiKa  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LoRD.  Our  Saviour's  experiences 
may  be  divided  into:  (1)  his  suffisrings  and  death;  (2)  his  life  (and  example);  (8)  his 
works.  Of  these  the  hist  may  be  the  least  important  but  they  will  never  be  unim- 
portant.  They  will  always  remain  one  strong,  convincing  proof  of  his  Godhead.  And 
of  these  works  the  healing  of  leprosy — incurable  by  human  art— was  one  of  the  most 
decisive.  In  this  work  of  mercy,  more  vividly  than  in  any  other,  we  see  him  before  us 
as  the  Divine  Healer  of  the  sin-smitten  heart  of  man.  Great  interest  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  incident  related  in  Luke  v.  12 — 15.    And  in  the  instruction  given  in  ver.  14  we 


see  our  Divine  Lord :  (1)  mindful  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  he  ever  honoured  (Matt, 
iii.  15;  v.  17);  f  2)  while  desirous  of  avoiding 
measures  to  establish  the  reality  of  his  work. 


iii.  15;  y.  17) ;  (2)  while  desirous  of  avoiding  a  noisy  and  hurtful  notoriety,  taking  due 
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II.  The  coksidebatiok  wb  owe  to  oub  fellow-men.  In  virtue  of  the  Divine 
precept  the  leper  might  not  enter  human  society.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  exclusion ;  by  reason  of  the  character  of  his  malady  he  was  wholly  unfit  to 
enter.  Once  exiled,  therefore,  he  might  not  return  imtil  every  guarantee  had  been 
given  that  he  was  "  whole,"  until  numerous  and  prolonged  ceremonies  of  cleansing  had 
removed  all  stigma  from  him,  and  made  him  likely  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  back. 
Hence  the  elaTOrate  ceremonial  of  the  text :  (1)  priestly  examination  (vers.  2, 3) ;  (2) 
the  ceremony  of  the  two  birds  (vers.  4 — 7) ;  (3)  personal  ablution  (ver.  8) ;  (4)  further 
exclusion  for  a  week  (ver.  8) ;  ^5)  additional  ablution,  etc.  (ver.  9);  (6)  offerings  at  the 
altar,  attended  with  peculiar  ntes  with  the  blood  and  oil  (vers.  10—20),  When  by 
any  folly  or  guilt  of  ours  we  have  incurred  the  distrust  or  dislike  of  our  brethren,  it  is 
due  to  them  that  we  should  give  them  every  possible  guarantee  of  our  ^cleanness,** 
our  Integrity  of  heart  and  Iffe,  l^fore  they  abandon  their  suspicion  and  give  us  again  tiieir 
cordial  confidence.  Society  has  a  right  to  require  that  the  man  whom  it  has  necessarily 
shunned  is  pure  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  malady.  We  may  be  unable  to  gain  any 
certificate  of  character,  but  we  may,  to  regain  confidence  and  readmission  to  human 
fellowship,  (1)  show  ourselves  as  humble,  earnest  worshippers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
(2)  seek  the  open  confidence  of  the  acknowledged  servants  of  Christ ;  (3)  give  the  pledge 
of  a  scrupulously  virtuous  life,  that  wo  are  really  **  washed  and  sanctified  •  •  •  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  vL  11). 

III.  The  obligations  of  office.  Those  who  hold  high  office  have  sometimes  unin- 
viting duties  to  discharge.  The  priests  of  Israel  held  honourable  rank  in  the  nation ; 
doubtless  they  received  a  large  share  of  public  deference,  and  were  regarded  as  those  who 
occupied  an  enviable  position.  But  their  duties  embraced  some  offices  from  which  the 
humblest  in  the  land  might  shrink.  They  had  to  make  a  most  careful  examination  of 
the  man  who  believed  himself  healed  of  leprosy.  Probably,  in  their  eagerness  to 
return  to  the  camp,  these  afflicted  ones  often  sought  readmission  when  the  disease  was 
still  upon  them.  But  the  priest  must  examine  all  who  came,  clean  or  unclean.  Those 
who  now  hold  honourable  positions  in  society  (the  minister,  the  medical  man,  etc.)  must 
hold  themselves  ready,  not  only  to  do  those  duties  which  are  inviting  and  congenial, 
but  those  also  which  are  impleasant  and  even  painfull  whether  to  the  flesh  or  to 
the  spirit. 

IV.  The  outlook  of  human  misebt.  What  was  the  prospect  of  the  exiled  leper? 
Human  art  had  given  him  up  as  incurable,  and  human  fellowship  had  cast  him  out  as 
unworthy.  What  could  he  hope  for  ?  There  were  only  two  possible  remedies — a  Divino 
cure  or  the  grave ;  the  one  blessed  enough  but  sadlv  improbable,  the  other  sad  enough 
but  a  welcome  certainty.  If  for  a  while  we  look  at  leprosy  as  the  picture,  not  of 
human  sin,  but  of  human  misery,  we  may  be  reminded  that,  for  a  Christian  man,  there 
are  two  remedies :  (1)  deliverance  in  time  from  affliction  TPs.  xxx.  11) ;  (2)  comfort  in 
affliction  during  life,  and  then  ^  the  glory  which  shall  oe  revealed "  (Rom.  viiL  18). 
Though  the  night  of  weeping  be  life-long,  *'yet  joy  cometh  Ia  the  morning"  ol  the 
everlasting  day.-  '^ 


Yers.  4—9. — AdmUsion  (or  readmission).  When  leprosy  had  departed  from  the 
flesh,  he  who  had  been,  but  no  longer  remained,  a  leper  was,  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
and  of  his  people,  still  ceremonially  unclean.  He  was  in  a  bodily  condition  which 
made  him  readmissible  to  Divine  and  human  fellowship,  but  he  must  first  ''be 
cleansed  "  (ver.  4)  before  he  would  be  readmitted.  The  ceremonies  here  prescribed 
give  a  picture  of  our  readmission  to  the  fiGivour  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
people. 

I.  Sacrifice  of  another's  life.  As  a  ''clean  bird*'  (ver. 4)  was  taken  and  its 
blood  was  shed  (ver.  5),  as  the  life-blood  of  the  pure  and  innocent  creature  was  poured 
out  that  the  leper  might  be  clean  and  pure  in  tne  sight  of  God,  so  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  spotless  Lamb  shed  for  us.  There  must  be  for  our  acceptance  and  admissioDy  or 
readmission  after  baoksliding,  a  "sacrifice  for  sin." 

II.  Personal  application  of  that  sacrifice.  "  He  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that 
is  to  be  cleansed  .  .  .  seven  times"  (ver.  7).  ''The  living  bird"  was  to  be  "dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed."  Here  is  the  truth  that  if  the  "  blood  of 
Christ "  is  to  be  effectual  for  our  salvation,  it  must  be  ajo^ied  to  our  individual  oon* 
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scieDoe.  We  who  seek  to  be  cleansed  from  all  iniquity  and  condemnation,  must 
ourselves  personally  apply  for  mercy  through  the  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  By 
an  act  of  living  faith  we  must  bathe  in  the  *'  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness." 

III.  Personal  puttino  awat  of  DSFiLEiiENT.  The  leper  was  to  "wash  his  clothes, 
and  shave  ofif  all  his  hair,  and  wash  himself  in  water,  that  he  may  be  clean."  And 
again,  after  a  week's  interval,  was  to  shave  and  to  wash,  removing  all  his  hair,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  (ver.  9) ;  everything  about  him  that  could  in  any  possible  way  be  defiled 
by  the  plague  was  to  be  carefully  removed.  So,  if  we  are  to  be  admitted  (or  readmitted) 
to  Gbd's  favour  and  man's  communion,  we  must  deliberately  put  away  from  ourselves, 
fix)m  heart  and  life,  every  evil  way,  everything  which  is,  or  may  be,  tainted  with 
iniquity  (2  Tim.  ii.  19). 

IV.  DrviNB  ACKKOWLEDGMEirr  OF  ouB  INTEORITT.  Everything  here  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  cleanness  of  the 
leper.  The  water  was  to  be  *'  running  water  "  (ver.  5) — ^pure,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
was  stagnant  and  foul ;  **  cedar  wood  "  was  to  be  used  (ver.  6),  type  of  that  which  is 
fragrant  and  healthful;  the  ^scarlet"  wool  (ver.  6)  hinted  the  red  and  healthy  blood, 
which  had  been  impure  but  was  so  no  longer;  '* hyssop*'  (ver.  6)  was  suggestive  of 
fragrance ;  but  that  which,  above  all,  was  indicative  of  God's  acknowledgment  of  the 
wholeness  of  the  leper  was  the  action  respecting  the  living  bird :  that  was  released, 
let  '*  loose  into  the  open  field "  (ver.  7).  This  either  signified  that  the  uncleanness 
of  the  leper  was  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  the  bird,  where  it  should  never  be  found 
again  (a  similar  institution  to  the  scapegoat,  ch.  xvi.  22,  23),  or  that  the  leper  was 
thenceforth  free  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased.  Either  way,  it  expressed  symbolically 
the  truth  that  there  was  reinstatement  for  the  man  who  had  been  healed  in  the  privi- 
leges he  had  forfeited*  We  have  in  the  Scriptures  every  possible  assurance  that  "  repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  followed  by  fulness 
of  Divine  favour.  The  returned  prodigal  has  the  kiss  of  reconciliation,  the  ring  and 
robe  of  honour,  and  the  feast  of  joy.  '*  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  •  •  •  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  "  (Rom.  v.  1,  2).  The  soul  that  is 
healed  of  its  sore  disease  is  pronounced  clean  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is  free  of  its 
Father's  house^  to  enter  its  many  rooms  and  partake  of  its  many  joys.— 0. 

Vers.  10—20. — Finai  rites  of  readmimon^  By  the  series  of  final  rites  of  restora- 
tion recorded  in  these  verses,  the  leper  once  more  took  his  place  as  one  of  a  holy 
nation  admitted  to  the  presence  of  God:  he  was  '*  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,"  etc  (ver.  10).  His  formal  acceptance  at  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
entrance  again  on  the  privileges  of  the  peculiar  people,  reminds  us  that  our  entrance, 
whether  in  the  first  instance  or  after  backsliding  and  return,  upon  the  fulness  of  sacred 
privilege  must  be— 

I.  Attended  with  bttuilitt.  The  leper  was  to  bring  his  sin  ofiering,  which  must 
be  slain  in  the  holy  place  (vers.  13,  19).  Over  the  head  of  the  animal  he  was  to 
confess  his  sin,  and  then,  with  his  guilt  thus  transferred,  the  blood  of  the  sin  ofiering 
atoned  for  past  wrong.  All  approaches  to  God  by  the  human  spirit  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness.  *^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  3). 

II.  In  the  spirit  of  consecration.  The  leper  was  to  bring  his  burnt  ofiering  as 
well  as  his  sin  ofiering  (vers.  13, 19,  20).  By  this  he  symbolically  presented  himself 
wholly  unto  the  Lord,  kid  himself  on  the  altar  of  sacred  service.  When  we  turn,  or 
return,  unto  God  it  must  be  in  the  spirit  of  full,  unreserved  dedication.  We  are  to 
"present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  onto  God,  our  reasonable 
(i.e.  rational,  spiritual)  service  "  (Kom.  zii.  I). 

III.  In  thb  spirit  of  thankful  jot.  The  leper  was  to  bring  "  three  tenth  deals  of 
fine  fiour  for  a  meat  ofiering,  mingled  with  oil "  (vers.  10,  20).  This  was  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  rendered  under  a  sense  of  deep  indebtedness  for  Divine 
bounty.  It  was  certainly  suitable  enough  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  whose  malady  had 
been  removed  by  the  healing  hand  of  God.  Nor  is  the  consciousness  of  our  deep 
indebtedness,  the  presentation  of  our  utmost  thanks,  one  wbit  less  becoming,  less 
demanded  and  required  of  God,  when  we  come  to  his.  house,  or  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
after  months  or  years,  or  (it  may  be)  a  life  of  absence,  negligence,  estrangement.    It 
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should  be  with  hearts  overflowing  with  holy  gratitade  and  sacred  joy  that  we  present 
ourselves  before  him. 

IV.  Wrra  a  sense  or  God's  pull  acceptakce  of  oub  whot^  hbabt  and  life. 
There  was  one  very  significant  ceremony  through  which  the  leper  who  was  being 
cleansed  had  to  pass :  the  priest  was  to  put  some  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  great  toe 
of  the  right  foot  (ver.  14).  Afterwards  the  priest  did  the  same  thing  with  the  oil^ 
pourinsc  the  remnant  of  the  oil  upon  the  leper's  head  (vers.  17, 18).  llie  application 
of  the  blood  of  atonement  to  these  bodily  extremities  indicated  God's  acceptance  of  the 
leper  throughout  the  entire  man ;  every  part  of  him  was  now  holy  unto  the  Lord ; 
even  every  part  of  that  bodily  frame  which  had  been  the  very  picture  and  tjrpe  of 
all  uncleanness.  The  application  of  the  oil  denoted  that  the  leper  was  thenceforth 
to  regard  himself  as  God's  accepted  servant  in  every  sphere  of  human  action ;  he  was 
to  be :  1.  A  reverent  waiter  and  watcher  before  God,  eagerly  learning  his  wilL  2.  An 
active,  industrious  minister,  doing  his  work  in  every  way  open  to  him.  3.  A  conscientious 
exemplar,  walkins  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  blameless.  We,  too,  returning  unto  God, 
pleadmg  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  offering  ourselves  unto  him,  reverently  rejoicing  in  his 
mercy,  are  to  understand  and  realize  that  (1)  God  accepts  us  unreservedly  as  his  own, 
and  (2)  expects  us  to  be  eager  to  serve  him  in  every  open  way— foamtn^,  labouring, 
living  to  his  praise. — C. 

Vers.  21 — 32.— DtViiw  considerateness^  If  there  had  been  one  parenthetical  verse 
introduced  or  added  intimating  that  Divine  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  poor,  we 
should  have  thought  that  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  we  have  more  than  that 
here.  We  have  legislation  for  the  poor  fiilly  stated,  and  the  whole  body  of  injunctions 
restated  for  their  especial  benefit  (vers.  21 --^2).  This  brings  out  into  bold  relief 
God's  mindfulness  of  the  peculiar  necessities  of  men — his  Divine  considerateness.  We 
see  illustrations  of  this  in— 

I.  Sacrifices  brouqht  to  his  altar.  Kotablv  this  kindly  provision  for  the  poor 
In  the  case  of  the  healed  leper ;  but  not  this  alone  (see  ch.  v.  7 ;  xii.  8). 

II.  Gifts  brought  to  his  treasury.  The  widow  with  her  two  mites  cast  in  more, 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  heaven,  than  did  the  rich  with  their  abundance  (Mark  vii« 
41—44 ;  see  2  Cor.  viiL  12). 

'  III.  Oub  powers  in  Christ's  sebvicx.  To  him  who  having  received  two  talents 
gained  two  others  beside  them,  was  accorded  by  the  Lord,  when  he  returned  aud 
reckoned  with  his  servants,  approval  quite  as  cordial  as  that  rendered  to  him 
who  having  received  five  talents  gained  five  talents  more  (Matt.  xxv.  19—23). 
Equally  cordial  would  have  been  the  welcome  to  him  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
only  one,  if  he  had  gained  one  talent  beside  that. 

IV.  Our  struggle  with  temptation.  When  the  agonizing  Master  returned  and 
fuund  those  he  left  to  watch  and  pray  ''asleep,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy/'  he  gently 
rebuked  them;  but  he  considerately  extenuated  their  fault  by  saying,  **The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  "  (Matt  xxvi.  40, 41).  ''  He  knoweth  our  frame ; 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

y.  Our  endurance  of  evil.  God  sends  us  privation,  sickness,  disappointment, 
perplexity,  loss,  bereavement,  exceeding  great  sorrows,  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne ; 
he  calls  upon  us  to  '*  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,"  to  be  "  in  subjection  to 
the  Father  of  spirits."  He  expects  that  we  shall  not  repine  and  rebel,  but  submit  and 
serve.  Yet  he  who  knows  all  men,  and  who  knows  "  what  is  in  man  "  (John  ii.  26), 
who  create!  us  and  made  us  what  we  are,  understands  and  weighs  our  peculiar  personal 
difficulties,  temperaments,  dispositions ;  he  knows  how  much  we  strive  to  yield  and 
acquiesce,  and  •'judges  righteous  judgment."  He  is  just,  yet  merciful,  we  say.  We 
may  also  say.  He  is  just,  and  there/ore  merciful  He  has  the  requisite  justice  of  Divine 
considerateness. 

Let  us— 1.  Take  heart  to  serve  so  gracious  and  considerate  a  Lord.  2.  Feel  impelled 
to  serve  him  all  the  more  faithfully  and  devotedly  because  he  is  so  worthy  and 
righteous  a  Master.  3.  Try  to  copy  his  grace  and  his  righteousness  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellows  (Luke  vL  36).— C. 
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Vers.  1—20. — Thorough  purification.  Spiritual  disease  is  often  neglected  by  persona 
who  are  extremely  anxious  respecting  some  disease  of  the  physical  frame.  For  the  former 
they  seek  no  remedy,  and  display  no  concern  as  to  its  ultimate  issue,  whereas  the  latter 
is  viewed  with  unceasing  distress.  Would  that  every  spiritual  leper  entertained  just 
conceptions  regarding  his  state !  The  ceremonies  of  this  chapter  are  pregnant  with 
interest  for  us  to-day*  Two  stages  in  the  leper's  cleansing  are  set  before  us. 
.  I.  The  retubn  to  the  camp.  1.  The  supposition  that  the  leper  might  recover 
from  his  leprosy  and  be  clean  shows  man's  superiority  to  inanimate  nature.  When 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  confound  matter  and  mind,  and  to  reduce  man  to  a  level 
with  the  earth  on  which  he  lives,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  legislator  here 
marks  a  vital  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  dwelling.  The  latter,  if  on  investigation 
pronounced  utterly  unclean,  was  destroyed  (ver.  45),  and  so  with  garments  (ch.  xiiL  52)« 
but  the  leprous  man  ever  contained  possibilities  of  recovery.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
truth  here  imaged,  and  delight  in  the  thought  that  no  sinner  is  beyond  hope  of 
amendment.  2.  As  the  priest  journeyed  outside  the  camp  to  the  leper  (ver.  3),  we 
are  reminded  of  him  who  **  suffered  without  the  camp,"  who  in  his  condescending  loye 
left  his  Father's  throne  to  dwell  with  the  outcasts  of  earth,  and  who  in  his  abode  with 
men  selected  not  the  richest  and  purest,  but  the  poor  and  the  sinful,  as  the  recipients  of 
his  intimacy  and  favour.  3.  The  death  of  the  one  bird  showed  forth  the  [condition 
from  which,  by  God*s  grace,  the  leper  had  been  rescued;  the  flight  of  the  other  bird, 
previously  dipped  in  the  blood,  symbolized  the  enjoyment  of  life  granted  through 
the  death  of  the  appointed  yictira.  How  aptly  does  this  apply  to  our  deliverance 
through  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  "  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  "1  Delight  in  our 
present  position  should  be  combined  with  thankful  remembrance  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  secured  to  us.  4.  The  concomitants  indicated  the  completeness 
of  the  new  life  received.  There  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  general  interpretation  that  the 
cedar  wood  was  an  emblem  of  uncorruptness,  the  scarlet  wool  or  braid  of  freshness  and 
fulness  of  life,  and  the  hyssop  with  its  detergent  properties  of  cleanness.  These  were 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  water  for  separation  "  (Numb.  xix.).  Jesus  Christ 
came  that  we  might  "  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly,"  He  brought  "life  and 
incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel."  He  quickens  those  **  dead  through  trespasses 
and  sins.''  Life  that  invigorates  the  entire  spirit  is  his  ^  free  gift."  5.  What  trouble 
was  necessary,  and  would  be  willingly  incurred,  in  order  to  regain  temporal  advantages! 
Unless  cleansed  by  ablution  of  himself  and  clothes,  and  the  removal  of  hair  from  the 
head,  no  enhance  into  the  assembly  of  his  brethren  was  permis^ble.  Tet  how  readily 
would  all  be  performed,  just  as  toKlay  no  efforts  are  deemed  too  great  to  allow  of  par* 
ticipation  in  valued  social  or  political  movements  1  But  for  the  cleansing  from  sin  any 
commandment  is  accounted  vexatious  1  Few  care  to  sacrifice  time  or  labour  to  become 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth. 

XL  The  BETUBN  TO  THE  TENT.  1.  The  provisiou  foT  restoring  the  leper  proves  that  God 
has  no  desire  to  exclude  men  unnecessarily  from  religious  privileges.  The  seven  days' 
interval  served  to  guard  against  a  possible  error  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  and  impressed 
the  leper  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  God.  It  is  only  sin  that  bars  men 
from  the  light  of  God's  presence,  and  only  obstinate  persistence  in  sin  that  need  cause 
despair  of  forgiveness.  *'  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  "  was  our 
Lord's  indictment  of  men's  impenitent  folly.  2.  See,  once  more,  the  function  of  the 
priest  to  appear  between  man  and  God.  *'The  priest  that  maketh  him  clean  shall 
present  the  man  before  the  Lord,"  and  **  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
before  the  Lord."  We  have  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  in  whose  name,  and  sheltered 
by  whose  intercession,  we  may  approach  boldly  the  throne  of  grace.  Hereafter  he  shall 
present  \is  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  unreprovable  before  him  (Col  L  22 ;  Jude  24). 
Having  Christ  to  introduce  us,  who  can  be  afraid?  3.  The  cleansing  not  complete 
without  an  atonement.  All  marks  of  disease  may  have  disappeared,  or  at  least  the  fear> 
of  infection  may  have  vanished,  and  yet  to  enter  upon  the  uesh  period  of  existence  is ' 
not  sufficient  unless  the  past  transgressions  be  remembered  and  atoned  for.  To  forsake 
sin  is  well,  but,  in  addition,  the  sin  of  the  past  must  be  confessed  and  pardoned.  The 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  enables  the  sinner  to  start  upon  his  pi1grima<*e  with  shoulders 
eased  from  the  burden  of  guilt.  A  gulf  separates  him  from  the  land  of  iniquity  and 
stumbling;  he  is  free  to  commence  again  under  happier  auspices.    The  old  score  is 
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iHped  out;  a  clean  tablet  marks  tlie  retoraed  prodigal's  positioiL  4.  Tbe  purification 
ninst  be  coextensive  with  the  disease.  Lepro^  affected  the  whole  man ;  hence  the  tips  of 
the  ear,  ihe  hand,  and  the  foot  must  be  touched  with  the  atoning  blood,  that  all  parts 
may  be  redeemed  from  corruption.  All  spheres  of  activity  must  be  brcnight  under  the 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ  6.  The  cleansing  becomes  a  consecration  of  the  entire 
man.  The  resemblance  of  this  rite  to  that  enjoined  at  the  setting  apart  of  the  priests 
to  their  holy  office  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.  The  leper  offered  a  trespass  offering  to 
compensate  for  breaches  of  the  commandment  committed  by  reason  of  his  absence 
through  sin  from  the  sanctuary,  a  sin  offering  because  of  transgressions  inadvertentlv 
committed,  a  burnt  offering  as  an  act  of  individual  worship  in  which  there  was  self- 
surrender  to  the  Lord,  and  a  meat  offering,  the  natural  accompaniment  testifying 
grateful  homage.  And,  besides  blood,  <A\  also  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper,  and  poured 
upon  his  head,  and  sprinkled  seven  times  (the  covenant  number)  before  the  Lord,  so 
that  we  have  here  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  Israel  was  intended  to  be  a  *'  kingdom 
of  priests.**  Typical  of  the  sanctification  required  in  the  people  of  Ckxl,  reaching  to 
every  part  of  their  character,  until  all  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  ^  As  ye  presented  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,  even  so  now  present  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  sanctifica- 
tion." 6.  The  consecrated  man  is  fit  for  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  and  tbe 
enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures.  After  the  sacrifices,  the  man  could  once  more  enter  his 
tent  and  mingle  with  his  family,  and  pursue  his  wonted  avocation.  Jehovah  proved 
himself  in  these  regulations  the  God  of  the  families  of  Israel.  He  protected  their 
relationships  and  imparted  to  them  his  blessing.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  place  affection 
for  our  kindred  before  love  to  God.  Regard  for  God  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  human  obligations.  Well  for  the  land  if  this  were  oftener  remembered  in 
the  establishment  of  households  and  in  the  contracting  of  domestic  tiesl 

CoNCLUSiOK.  Only  when  "  clean "  could  the  leper  send  for  the  priest  We  go  to 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  our  guilt ;  he  looks  upon  us  and  pronounces  us  clean,  he  touches 
us,  and  lo !  we  are  healed ;  for  there  is  sanatory  power  in  his  look  and  touch.  What  the 
Saviour  exemplified  when  on  earth,  he  is  constantly  effecting  now  from  heaven. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1—9.-2^  cteansing  of  the  leper—^eremoniei  outside  the  camp.  As  leprosy  is 
evidently  a  remarkable  emblem  of  sin,  so  must  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  represent  the 
purification  of  the  sinner,  and  the  laws  of  the  cleansing,  tbe  provisions  of  the  gospel. 
The  text  brings  under  our  notice — 

L  I'HE  coNnmoNS  bequired.  These  were:  1.  Thai  the  leproiy  he  healed^  (1) 
Healing  and  cleansing  are  distinct  things.  The  priest  did  not  heaL  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  cleanse  he  had  to  see  that  the  leprosy  was  healed  (ver.  3).  Our  Lord  healed 
lepers,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  priest  to  be  cleansed  (see  Matt  viii.  2—4 ;  Mark  i. 
40 — 44 ;  Luke  v.  12—14 ;  xvii.  14).  (2)  The  gospel  of  this  is  that  repentance  is  not 
salvation.  The  body  may  be  heal^,  outward  reformation  may  be  considerable,  while 
the  heart  is  morally  putrescent  (see  Matt  xxiiL  25—28).  The  leper,  though  healed, 
unless  also  cleansed,  must  not  enter  the  holy  place  or  eat  of  the  holy  things.  A  genuine 
change  of  heart  will  manifest  itself  in  a  pure  life.  When  these  exist  t^ether,  fellow- 
ship with  God  is  established.  2.  That  the  priest  certify  the  fact.  (1)  **  He  shall  be 
brought  unto  the  priest,"  viz.  for  this  purpose.  He  is  brought  by  his  friends,  or  they 
Apprise  the  priest  of  his  condition.  Those  are  tbe  true  friends  of  sinners  who  bring 
them  to  Jesus  In  person  or  in  prayer.  (2)  "  The  priest  shall  ro  forth  out  of  the  camp.** 
'J  his  did  Jesus,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  The  Pharisees  found  fault  with 
him  for  mingling  with  ''publicans  and  sinners"  when  he  acted  as  tbe  priest  among  the 
lepers.  (3)  The  repentance  that  satisfies  Jesus  is  genuine  (see  Luke  xvUL  10—14^. 
And  this  he  certifies  in  his  offices  of  cleansing. 

IL  The  ofpbbing  made.  1.  The  sacHfice,  (1)  This  consisted  of  two  birds.  We 
pay  "this"  in  the  singular,  for  the  birds  must  be  together  viewed  as  one  sacrifice. 
Unitedly  thevwere  intended  to  prefigure  the  one  true  Sacrifice  for  sins.  (2)  The  birds 
were  "  alive,'^to  represent  him  that  **  hath  life  in  himself."  (3)  They  were  "  clean."  They 
might  be  sparrows  or  quails— any  wild  birds  of  the  clean  kinds.  Cleanness  was  requisite 
to  foreshadow  One  whose  birth  and  life  were  spotlessly  pure.  2.  Its  treatment.  (1)  One 
bird  was  killed  over  running  or  "living"  water,  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  living. 
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Surifying  Spirit  of  God,  Blood  and  water  together  flowed  from  the  opened  side  of 
esus  (see  John  xix.  34,  35 ;  1  John  v.  6,  8).  The  infinitely  superior  virtue  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  lay  in  that,  being  God  as  well  as  man,  he  was  able  to  ofier  himself 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  without  spot  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14).  (2)  The  "living  bird"  was 
dipped  "  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed,"  to  show  that  our  guilt  was  laid  upon 
the  80iU  of  Jesus  as  well  as  upon  his  body.  This  truth  is  indeed  expressed  in  the  Uood 
shed ;  for  the  "blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh."  But  to  impress  it  upon  us  it  is  here  pre- 
sent^ under  another  figure  (see  Isa.  liii.  10 — 12). 

III.  Its  appropriation.  This  was:  1.  Through  the  sprinkling  of  hlood.  (1)  The 
atonement  availed  the  leper  nothing  without  the  application  of  the  blood  to  his  person. 
So  the  blood  of  Christ  avails  only  to  those  who  appropriate  its  benefits  by  faith. 
(2)  The  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper  "  seven  times  "  to  express  perfection  and 
sufficiency,  and  to  point  to  the  seventh  period  or  rest  of  the  gospel  (Heb.  iv.  10),  in 
which  the  atonement  by  Christ  satisfies  all  the  promises  of  the  types.  Then  he  was 
pronounced  "  clean."  (3)  The  next  thing  was  to  let  the  living  bird,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  that  killed  in  sacrifice,  loose  in  the  open  field.  What  a  lively  picture !  As 
the  leper  is  assured  that  he  is  clean  he  sees  his  guilt  carried  away,  and  loses  sight  of 
it  as  the  bird  disappears  in  the  wood.  So  does  Christ  bear  our  sins  into  oblivion. 
2.  Through  the  washing  of  water.  (1)  The  leper  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  appear 
in  clean  white  linen,  the  emblem  of  the  "  righteousness  of  the  saints."  (2)  He  had 
also  to  shave  off  all  his  hair,  which  had  been  dishonoured  by  the  plague,  that  a  new 
growth  might  crown  him  in  purity.  (3)  He  had  likewise  to  wash  his  ^esh ;  and  that 
too  "  seven  times,"  to  express  the  thorou^bnesa  of  his  purification  (comp.  2  Kings  v.  10 ; 
also  Ps.  U.  2\  But  the  true  purifier  is  that  sevenfold  Spirit  of  the  gospel,  issuing  as 
the  river  of  life,  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  6 ;  xxii.  1).  3.  By 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  (1)  The  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper  by  means  of  a 
whisk  composed  of "  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop."  A  brancn  of  hyssop  seems 
to  have  been  tied  to  a  handle  of  cedar  by  a  thread  of  scarlet  wool.  But  the  materials 
used  were  evidently  intended  as  emblems,  else  they  would  not  have  been  so  carefully^ 
specified.  And  we  find  these  very  materials  on  another  occasion,  thrown  into  the  fire 
of  the  altar,  to  be  consumed  with  the  red  heifer  (see  Numb.  xix.  6).  (2)  As  to  tho 
hyssop  and  cedar,  they  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremes  in  the  kingdom  of  trees, 
and  so  generally  represent  that  kingdom.  For  Solomon  in  his  wisdom  "  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall "  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  We  know  that  the  servants  of  God  are  compared  to  trees 
(Ps.  L  3 ;  xciL  12 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  3).  They  are  various  in  their  abilities,  yet  all  serviceable 
as  ministers  and  instruments  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  xii.  21).  (3)  As  to  the  wool ;  it  is 
from  the  fieece  of  an  animal  proper  for  sacrifice,  and  its  colour  is  that  of  blood.  A 
cord  of  the  same  colour  was  hung  from  her  window  by  Bahab,  to  express  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Passover  to  protect  her  and  her  house  from  destruction.  It  would  not  be 
lawful  in  her  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  and  sprinkle  its  blood ;  but  she  did  what  she  might, 
and  expressed  her  faith  by  this  sign  (Josh.  iii.  18, 19).  The  scarlet  cord  of  a  common 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  binds  nis  servants  together,  and  in  their  unity  makes  them 
efficient  instruments  in  carrying  his  gospel  to  mankind.  (4)  If  it  be  asked  why 
should  the  cedar  and  scarlet  and  hyssop  be  burnt  with  the  red  heifer,  the  answer  is 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  faithful  ministers  may  be  "offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service"  of  the  faith  of  those  they  benefit  (see  Acts  ix,  4;  2  Cor,  L  6,  6j  iv.  10;  Phil, 
ii,  17;  UL  10;  Col  L  24;  2  Tim.  L  8;  iL  10).— J.  A.  M, 

Vers.  10 — 32. — The  eleannng  of  the  leper^-ceremony  in  the  tabernacle.  The  cere- 
monies for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  were  distributed  into  two  series.  The  first  were 
conducted  "  outside  the  camp."  This  suggests  that  the  leper  must  be  taken  not  only 
as  a  type  of  sinners  in  general,  but  of  tne  "sinners  of  the  Gentiles"  in  particular 
(comp.  Heb.  xiii.  10—12).  The  ceremony  in  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  must  refer  to 
the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  by  the  gospel  into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints^  We 
notice— 

I.  The  presentation.  1.  This  todk  place  on  the  eighth  day.  (1)  The  ceremonies 
in  the  camp  extended  over  seven  days,  on  the  last  of  which  the  leper  was  then  pro- 
nounced clean.    He  was  now,  thereforOj  eligible  to  leave  his  alienation,  and  mingle 
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with  tbe  children  of  Israel  as  a  fellow-dtizen.  (2)  Entering  the  sanctuary,  he  came 
into  Church  recognition.  For  the  court  of  the  priests  represented  the  Church  in  the 
visible  part  (see  on  ch.  viii.  10 — 12).  This  was  on  the  eighth  day,  which.  In  the 
week,  corresponds  with  the  first  day,  a  day  so  memorable  for  great  events  of  the  gos^I 
that,  as  the  **  Lord's  day,"  it  came  to  replace  the  Jewish  **  sabbath "  (see  on  ch.  ix. 
1 — 7).  The  Hebrew  term  for  eight  (n3Dr),  themenah,  is  derived  from  (pr)  thaneny  fat 
or  oil ;  and  the  oil  and  fat  so  extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  offerings  and 
baptinni  of  the  Law  represented  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  illuminations  and  joy- 
inspiring  graces.  The  eighth  day,  or  day  of  oil,  was,  therefore,  appropriately  the 
emblem  of  the  "days  of  the  Son  of  man,"  the  dispensations  of  the  Spirit.  2.  Be  was 
introduced  by  the  prie$t.  (l^  He  was  presented  "  before  the  Lord "  (ver.  11).  As  a 
commoner  might  be  presented  by  a  peer  to  a  monarch  at  a  levee,  so  was  the  leper  pre- 
sented by  the  priest  to  the  Lord,  who,  in  his  Shechinah,  was  enthroned  upon  the 
mercy-seat.  So  are  the  spiritual  priests  of  the  gospel  introduced  bv  the  Great  High 
Priest  of  our  profession  (see  Heb.  x.  21,  22).  (2)  Being  recognized  by  the  King  of 
glory,  he  became  fit  for  the  best  society,  and  could  freely  mingle  with  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  or  princes  of  God.  So  when  God  accepts  the  sinner,  though  he  hsul  ^n  a 
sinner  of  the  Gentiles,  that  becomes  his  passport  to  the  Church  (see  Acts  x.  47). 
3.  The  leper  did  not  appear  empty.  (1)  It  would  have  been  a  departure  from  all 
precedent  in  the  East  to  be  presented  to  a  monarch  without  bringing  gifts.  When  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  she  was  laden  with  rich  presents  (L  Kings  x.  10). 
(2)  But  when  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  what  have  we  to  bring?  The  leper 
brought  three  blemishless  lambs;  one  for  a  trespass  offering,  another  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  third  for  a  burnt  offering.  He  brought  also  three  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread  offering,  together  with  a  lo^  of  oil.  And  we  can  bring 
Christ,  with  the  Spirit  of  his  grace,  the  antitypes.  (3)  But  "  shall  we  offer  unto  the 
Lord  that  which  cost  us  nothing  ?  "  Thero  was  a  commercial  value  in  the  gifts  of  the 
]eper;  but  our  ''Gift"  is  ''unspeakable,"  infinitely  above  all  merchandise,  such  as  we 
could  never  procure  for  ourselves.  With  him  we  must  consecrate  ourselves,  and  our 
property  "as  God  may  prosper  us"  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2). 

n.  The  cebemonies  of  the  pbesentatiok.  1.  77ie  sacrifices  were  of  all  the  hinds. 
(1)  The  lamb  for  the  trespass  offering.  This  was  to  make  atonement  for  transgression, 
in  order  to  justification.  (2)  The  ewe-lamb  for  a  sin  offering.  This  was  to  make 
atonement  for  impurity,  in  order  to  sandification.  (3)  The  Immt  offering,  to  make 
atonement  for  irreverences  and  imperfections  in  adoration.  And  with  this  was  associ- 
ated the  bread  offering,  to  express  gratitude  and  communion,  (4)  Tlie  order  is 
admirable.  When  our  trespasses  are  forgiven,  and  our  hearts  cleansed  from  sin,  then 
are  we  in  the  moral  state  to  adore  with  gratitude.  2.  The  baptisms  were  ample. 
(1)  The  washings  at  the  laver  in  the  tabernacle  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  those 
of  the  sacrifices  and  priests.  The  baptisms  of  the  Israelites  were  in  their  dwellings 
(Luke  xi.  38).  The  leper  was  washed  with  water  outside  the  camp.  Cornelius  and 
his  company,  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  the  (xentiles  by  Peter's 
key,  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  had  any  visible  Church 
recognition  (Acts  x.  44 — 48).  (2)  The  leper's  baptisms  of  blood  began  outside  the 
camp.  The  blood  of  the  bird  was  there  seven  times  sprinkled  upon  the  leper.  But 
now,  in  the  tabernacle,  he  is  again  sprinkled  with  the  olood  of  the  trespass  offering. 
It  was  put  on  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  to  engage  him  in  future  to  hear  the  Law  of  God ; 
on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  to  engage  him  to  do  the  will  of  GKxl ;  and  on  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot,  to  engage  him  to  walk  in  his  holy  ways.  (3)  As  there  was  no 
bapti^  of  water  ministered  to  the  leper  in  the  tabernacle,  so  was  there  no  baptism  of 
oil  ministered  to  him  outside  the  camp.  Coming  into  the  sanctuary,  he  sees  the  oil 
first  "  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  Lord  "  Tver.  16).  Then  oil  was  put  upon  him 
over  the  blood  on  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot  (ver.  17).  The  remnant  of  the  oil  was  then  poured  upon  his  head. 
In  this  an  "  atonement  was  made  for  him  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18).  Bishop  Patrick 
says,  "  The  blood  seems  to  have  been  a  token  of  forgiveness ;  the  oil  of  healing." 
Together  they  show  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  salvation.  3.  The  circumstances  of  the  poor  are 
tonsidei'ed,    (1)  Ue  may  substitute  doves  for  the  lambs  of  the  burnt  offering  and  sin 
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offering,  and  one  tenth-deal  of  flour  for  three.  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart ;"  and  with 
that  the  calves  of  thy  lips  shall  be  accepted  instead  of  the  calves  of  the  stall.  (2)  But 
the  lamb  of  the  trespass  offering  he  must  bring.  "  This  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a 
figure  of  the  lAmh  of  God,  who  alone  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  "  (Old 
Bible>— J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSmON. 


Tfll     LEPROSY    OF     A     UOUSB,    AND     ITS 

CLBANsnfo  (vers,  33—63).  The  subject  of 
leprosy  in  houses  must  be  regarded  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  leprosy 
in  clothes.  The  regulations  respecting  it 
are  not  sanitary  laws,  as  Lange  repre- 
sents them,  but  rest,  as  Eeil  argues, 
upon  an  ideal  or  symbolical  basis.  The 
same  thought  is  attached  to  all  species  of 
uncleanness.  Something— it  matters  not 
what— produces  a  foul  and  repulsive  ap- 
pearance in  the  walls  of  a  house.  That  is 
ill  itself  sUflBcient  to  make  that  house  un« 
clean ;  for  whatever  is  foul  and  repulsive  is 
representative  of  moral  and  spiritual  defile- 
ment, and  therefore  is  itself  syiubolically 
defiling  and  defiled.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  special  cause  of  the  affection  of  the 
houses  in  Canaan  was  saltpetre  exuding 
from  the  materials  employed  in  their  build* 
ing,  or  iron  pyrites  in  the  stone  used.  This 
may  have  been  so,  or  more  probably  it  was 
the  growth  of  some  fungus.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  appearance  created  by  it  was  so 
similar  to  that  of  leprosy  in  the  human 
body,  as  to  derive  its  name  from  the  latter 
by  analogy. 

Yer.  34.— When  ye  be  oome  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  whieh  I  give  to  yon  for  a  potsee- 
sion.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  law 
being  given  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Israelites,  but  is  to 
regulate  their  conduct  when  they  had  come 
into  the  promised  land.  From  the  time  of 
Abraham  downwards,  the  assurance  of  their 
entrance  into  that  land  had  been  possessed 
by  the  people  of  Israel  (Gen.  xviL  8),  and 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  had  been  Quickened  by  their 
exodus  from  Egypt,  ana  the  preparations 
made  to  march  through  the  wilderness. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  nothing  sur- 
prising to  them  in  receiving  instruct'on^  to 
guide  their  conduct  when  the  entrance 
should  have  been  effected.  As  the  question 
is  one  of  leprosy,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  tre  ited  of  with  the  leprosy,  of  the  human 
subject  and  the  leprosy  of  garments;  but 
as  it  is  not  of  immediate  application,  it  is 


placed  at  the  end,  and  dealt  with  after  the 
rest  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  being 
appended  to  the  law  of  cleansing  the  leper, 
instead  of  preceding  it.  And  I  put  the 
plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of 
your  possession.  This  expression  has  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  leprosv  of  houses  was 
a  special  infliction  at  God's  hand  in  a 
manner  different  from  other  inflictions  or 
diseases ;  but  the  words  do  not  mean  that 
All  that  is  done  is  in  a  sense  done  by  God, 
inasmuch  as  his  providence  rules  over  all ; 
and,  therefore,  bv  whatever  secondarv  causa 
a  thing  may  be  brought  about,  it  is  he  that 
does  it.  It  is  God  that  feeds  the  birds 
(Luke  xii.  24),  God  that  clothes  the  grass 
(Luke  xii.  28),  nor  does  one  sparrow  fall  to 
the  ground  without  him  (Matt.  x.  29).  It  is 
he,  therefore,  that  puts  the  plague  in  a  hause^ 
OS  the  I^rd  of  all  things  (cf.  Isa.  xlv.  6,  7, 
**  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I 
form  the  liglit,  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things").  The  expression  militates, 
tl.on^  not  btrongly,  against  the  notion 
that  the  house  caught  the  leprosy  from  the 
leper  that  lived  in  it. 

Vera.  35— 44.— The  examination  of  the 
suspected  house  by  the  i)riest  Firat,  the 
house  is  to  be  emptied  of  its  furniture,  lest 
the  latter  should  contract  a  ceremonial  un« 
cleanness  in  case  the  house  were  found  t9 
be  leprous,  but  not,  it  will  be  noted,  lest  it 
should  convey  contagion  or  infection.  Then 
the  priest  is  to  examine  the  discolouration, 
and  if  it  bear  a  suspicious  appearance,  the 
house  is  to  be  shut  up  for  seven  days.  It 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  spot  has  spread, 
he  is  to  have  the  part  of  the  wall  in  which 
it  shows  itself  taken  down  and  carried 
away,  and  built  up  again  with  new  stones 
and  mortar  and  plaster,  the  parts  adjoining 
to  the  infected  place  having  been  firat  well 
scraped.  If  this  treatment  does  not  succeed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  mischief,  the  priest  is 
to  determine  that  it  is  a  fretUag  lepro^y.ln 
the  house:  it  is  unoleaa. 

Ver.  45. — As  the  leper  was  removed  from 
the  camp,  so  the  leprous  house  is  to  be 
utterly  pulled  down ;  the  houit,  the  itonet 
of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof;  and  all  the 
mortar  of  the  house;  and  all  its  materials 
carried  forth  out  of  the  oity  into  an  nnelaaa 
pla<Mk 
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Yew.  46,  47.— The  leprous  hooBe  conveys 
nncleannefs  to  those  that  enter  it,  bat  of 
so  slight  a  nature  that  it  ceases  with  the 
evening,  and  requires  only  that  the  clothes 
of  the  wearer  be  washed.  Such  a  regula* 
tion  would  have  been  ineffectual  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection,  if  that  had 
been  its  purpose. 

Vers.  48 — 53.— The  ceremony  of  cleansing 
the  house  is  as  similar  tu  thut  of  cleansing 
the  leper  as  circumstances  will  permit  In 
case  there  is  no  reappearance  of  the  mischief 
after  the  new  stones  and  plastering  have 
been  put  in,  the  priest  shall  prononnee  the 
house  etoan,  heoanse  the  plague  is  hsalsd. 
First,  the  priest  assures  himself  that  Ihs 
plague  U  heaUd^  then  he  pronounee$  the 
nitute  r2evrn,and  still  after  that  the  cleansing 
is  to  take  plscu  (cf.  vt;rs.  3,  7,  8).    The 


cleansing  is  effected  by  the  same  ceremony 
as  that  of  the  leper  himsielf,  l^  the  two 
Urds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  seazlet,  and 
hyssop.  The  use  of  this  ceremony  in  the 
cleansing  of  a  house  shows  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  leper,  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
letting  go  the  living  Urd  out  ot  the  d)^ 
into  the  open  fields  cannot  be,  as  has  been 
maintained,  the  restoration  of  the  cleansed 
man  to  his  natural  movements  of  liberty  in 
the  camp.  If  a  bird's  flight  r^res«'nts  the 
freedom  of  a  man  going  hither  and  thither 
as  he  will,  it  certainly  does  not  represent 
any  action  that  a  house  could  take. 

vers.  54 — 57.— These  verses  contain  the 
concluding  formula  for  chs.  xiii.,  ziv.  The 
various  names  of  leprosy  and  its  kindred 
diseases  are  resumed  from  ch.  xiii.  2. 


nOMILETICS. 

Vers.  33 — 53. — On  wndt^anneu  in  louses.  There  are  two  Bietaphora  oommonly 
used  in  Holy  Scripture  for  designating  Qod's  covenant  people.  They  are  (1)  God's 
household ;  (2)  Crod's  houne. 

I.  God's  household.  As  ihe  household  of  God  the  Father,  *«  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named "  (Eph.  iii.  15),  they  are  the  members  of  that  august 
brotherhood  gathered  together  in  Christ,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  spiritual  Father, 
Into  which  all  that  are  adopted  in  Christ  are  incorporated,  ceasing  to  be  '^  strangers  and 
foreigners,"  and  becoming  *' fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God^'  (Eph.  ii.  19). 

II.  Uod's  house.  The  representation  that  God's  people  form  his  house  Is  of  a  more 
singular  character,  and  less  capable  of  bring  immediately  grasped.  It  is  even  more 
commonly  employed  than  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  read 
of  Christians,  that  is,  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  being  "  God's  temple  "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16) ;  *'  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  Gud  hath  said,  I  will  dwell 
In  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people" 
(2  Cor.  vi.  16).  In  the  Ejjistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Paul  dwells  at  length  on  the  idea 
of  the  Christian  Church  being  built  up  of  living  stones  into  a  temple  for  God's  Spirit : 
"  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
himself  the  chief  comer  stone;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  growetn 
imto  an  holv  temple  in  the  Lord:  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  ii.  20 — 22).  And  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  he  speaks  of  *'  the  bouse  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
)tillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  (I  Tim.  iii.  15).  Similarly,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  having  described  Christmas  a  Son  over  his  own  house,"  continues,  ^  whose 
house  are  we  "  (Hob.  iii.  6) ;  and  St.  Peter  writes,  "  Ye  slso,  as  lively  stones,  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house"  (I  Pet.  ii.  8).  Just  as  God's  Spuit  dwells  within  the  heart  of 
each  individual  Christian,  so,  and  in  a  more  special  manner,  he  dwells  within  the 
Church,  his  house  not  being  made  by  hands,  or  constituted  of  wood  and  stone,  but  of 
the  spirits  of  those  who  form  the  Church. 

III.  God's  house  mat  neveb  be  destroyed,  but  it  mat  be  defiled.  **  Upon  this 
rock"  (that  is,  upon  himself  as  confessed  by  St.  Peter),  "  I  will  build  my  Churdi,  apd 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  TMatt.  xvL  18).  But  though  not 
destructible  bv  the  power  of  evil,  it  may  yet  be  defiled.  '*  If  any  man  defile  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  17).  That  which  defiles  God's  house  is  unrighteousness  and  falsehood, 
lust  as  physical  and  ceremonial  uncleanness  defiles  the  camp  (Deut.  xxiii.  12).  If  the 
latter  Ix)  allowed  to  oontinuo  in  the  camp,  Goi  will  symbolically  **  turn  away "  from 
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it ;  "  for  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  »ivo 
up  thine  enemies  before  thee ;  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy :  that  he  see  no  unclean 
thing  in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee "  (Deut.  xxiii.  14).  If  the  former  be  found, 
**  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gtod  "  will  be  "  grieved  "  (Eph.  Iv.  30),  and  "  vexed,'*  so  that  God 
is  turned  into  an  **  enemy  "  (Isa.  IxiiL  10). 

IV*  l^B  CLBAM8INO  OF  God'b  HOUSE.  As  sooB  88  there  is  Aprtmd/acie  appearance 
of  immorality,  or  irreligiousness,  or  superstition  in  a  National  Church,  a  diligent 
examination  should  be  made  by  those  placed  in  authority  by  God.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
an  appearance,  which  will  die  away  of  itself.  If  it  does  so,  no  further  measures  are 
needed.  But  *'  if  the  plague  wread  in  the  waUs  of  the  house ;  then  the  priest  shall  com" 
tnand  that  they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  iSy  and  they  shall  cast  them 
into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city :  and  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped  toithin 
round  about,  and  they  shall  pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape  off  without  the  city 
into  an  unclean  place.  Those  whose  office  it  is,  must  not  shrink  from  removing  the 
stones  in  which  the  mischief  is  found,  that  is,  of  casting  out  those  who  are  incurably 
affected  with  irreligion,  immorality,  or  superstition.  ^  And  they  shall  take  other  stones^ 
und  put  them  in  the  place  of  those  stones ;  and  he  shall  take  other  morter,  and  shall 
plaister  the  house.*'  Discipline  must  be  exercised  by  substituting  sound  teachers  and  --  . 
members  of  the  flock  for  those  thai  have  become  unsound.  This  is  the  work  0/ 
reformation.  This  is  what  was  done  for  the  Jewbh  Church  by  Joash,  when  he  ''was 
minded  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord.  *  •«  So  the  workmen  wrought,  and  the  work 
was  perfected  by  them,  and  they  set  the  house  of  God  in  his  state,  and  strengthened 

I  it  **  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  4— -13) ;  and  by  Hezekiah,  when  he  said  unto  the  Levites,  **  Seinctify 
now  yourselves,  and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  your  fothers,  and  carry  forth 

[  the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  For  our  fathers  have  trespassed,  and  done  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  forsaken  him.  •  •  •  And  the 
priests  went  into  the  inner  part  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out 
all  the  uncleanness  that  they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  the  court  of  the 
l^ouse  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  it,  to  carry  it  out  abroad  into  the  brook  Eidron  " 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  5—16) ;  and  by  Josiah,  when  *'  he  began  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
*  •  •  when  he  had  purged  the  land  and  the  house  he  sent  ...  to  repair  the  house 
of  the  Lord  his  God  .  .  .  and  they  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  that  wrought  •— 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  and  amend  the  house :  even  to  the  artificers  and 
builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy  hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  and  to  floor  tho 
houses  which  the  sings  of  Judah  had  destroyed  "  (2  Chron.  xxxiy.  ^11),  And  this  is 
what  was  done  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West  in  the  sixteenth      / 

century.    But  if  these  measures  prove  ineffective, ''  if  the  plague  come  again,  and.  break  ^ 

out  in  the  house,  afteir  thcU  he  hath  ta^eU'  away  the  stones,  and  oifter  Jb  hdih  scraped 
the  house  and  after  it  is  plaistered ;  then  the  priest  shaU  come  and  look,  and,  behold^ 
tf  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  a/retting  leprosy  in  the  house :  it  is  unclean. 
And  ^  shall  break  down  the  house,  the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber  tJiereof,  and  aU 
<Ae  morter  of  the  house ;  and  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out  of  the  city  into  an  unclean 
pUux!*  So  it  was  with  the  Jewish  Church.  The  reformations  of  Joash,  of  Hezekiah, 
of  Josiah,  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  followed.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  the  various  National  Churches  of  Christendom :  any  one  of  them  to  which  the 
taint  of  impurity  in  life  or  doctrine  obstinately  adheres,  will  be  destroyed  utterly  when 
God's  forbearance  shall  have  at  length  come  to  an  end. 

V.  Warning.  **  Eemember  therefore  from  whence  thoa  art  fftllen,  and  repent,  and 
do  the  first  works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent"  (Rev.  ii.  6).  ^  Kepent ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fisht  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth  "  (Rev.  ii. 
16).  ^  Remember  therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast,  and 
repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou 
Shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee  "  (Rev.  iii.  3).  *'  As  many  as  I  love, 
I  rebuke  and  chasten :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door, 
and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  doori  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me  "  (Rev.  iii.  19,  20). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VAUIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  SS—6S.^Clean$tng  the  corrupt  house.  That  the  Divine  Lawgiver  shonld,  fn 
this  tal)erDacle  rieriod  of  Israers  history,  anticipate  a  time  when  their  future  houses 
would  be  affected  by  some  disorder  similar  to  leprosy  in  the  human  skin,  and  that  he 
should  direct  a  treatment  of  such  houses  closely  corresponding  with  that  of  the  human 
leper,  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Nothing  could  possibly  impress  the  Hebrew  mind 
more  powerfully  with  the  idea  that  **  the  face  of  the  Lord  was  against"  that  spiritual 
•Til  of  which  leprosy  was  the  chosen  type.  How  direct  the  argument  and  forcible  the 
conclonon  that,  if  not  only  every  remotest  particle  of  leprosy  itself  was  to  be  ruthlessly 
put  away  but  idso  anything  which  to  the  bodily  eye  had  eren  a  near  resemblance  to  it, 
and  was  thus  suggestive  of  it, — how  offensive,  how  intolerable,  in  the  sight  of  God  must 
that  eril  thing  itself  be  held  I    Here  are^ 

L  Thbsb  m a^  niiMciPLES  OK  THE  BUBjicT  OF  coKKUvncfs,  In  God*s  view,  as  we 
gun  it  from  his  Word,  1.  Corruption  (impurity)  may  attach  to  tlie  "house"  or  com- 

munity  as  well  as  to  the  individual    We  read  of  "the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 

Israel/*  and  of  ''the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah"  (Ezek.  iv.  5,  6);  of  "the 
house  of  Israel  dealing  treacherously  with  God"  (Jer.  iii.  20),  etc.  2.  That 
earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  from  comipti<»i.  The  leprous  house  of 
stone  was  to  be  cleansed :  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  was  were  to  be  taken 
awav  (ver.  40) ;  the  house  was  to  be  scraped  round  aboul^  and  its  unclean  dust  cast  out 
of  the  camp  (ver.  41);  other  stones  wore  to  be  placed  and  other  mortar  used  instead 
(ver.  42) ;  the  leprous  part  was  to  be  removed  and  the  house  renovated.  So  must  the 
.  contaminated  community  purify  itself,  removing  that  from  it  which  is  evil  and  cor- 
\  rupting — its  Achan,  its  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  its  Simon  the  sorcerer,  its  guilty 
^  member  (1  Cor.  v.),  etc,  8.  That,  all  efforts  failing,  the  house  will  be  destroyed.  "  He 
shall  break  down  the  house,  the  stones  of  it ''  etc.  ^er.  45X  A  community  of  any  kind 
that  is  incurably  corrupt  (1)  had  better  be  oroken  up  deliberate! v  by  the  hand  ofjnao; 
but  if  not  (2),  will  certainly  be  dissolved  in  time  by  the  hand  of  Grod.  The  history  of 
the  world  abounds  in  proofe  that  moral  and  spiritual  corruption  lead  on  to  feebleness^ 
decay,  dissolution. 

11.  Three  main  applkjations  of  the  PRiNCiPLBft.  To  any  leprous  "house,**  to  any 
community  into  which  seeds  of  corruption  have  been  introduced,  these  principles  will 
apply.  They  may  with  peculiar  appropriateness  be  referred  to ;  1.  The  ncUion,  The 
"  house  of  Judah  "  and  the  "  house  of  Israel  **  were  coiitinuany  warned  that  they  had 
erred  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  become  corrupt,  that  they  must  cleanse  themselves 
from  their  impurities,  or  that  they  would  be  abandoned  by  God  to  their  doom.  Assyria, 
Judssa,  Bgypt,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  provide  striking  and  eloquent  illus- 
trations. 2.  The  family.  JJ'he  "  house  of  Eli  **  and  the  "  house  of  Saul "  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  text;  so  "also  many  ^  "Jiouse'^Mn  Christian  times  thatiias  risen  to 
honour  and  influence,  that  has  grown  leproua  (corrupt),  that  has  not  heeded  the 
warnings  of  the  Word  of  God  to  put  away  the  evil  of  its  doings,  and  that  has  fallen  into 
decay  and  has  disappeared.  8.  The  Church,  This  is  the  "  house  of  God  '^  on  earth 
(1  Tim.  iiL15;  2  Tim.  iL  20;  Eph.  iL  19;  Heb.  iii.  6).  This  house  may  show  sinis 
of  leprosy ;  and  in  individual  Churches  corruption  may  break  out — in  iioc(rti>e  (Galatla), 
'  in  pubiic  worship  (Corinth),  in  morcUs  (Pergamos,  Thyatira\  in  spiritual  life  (Ephesus, 
Bardis,  Laodicea).  The  corrupt  Church  must  be  cleansed,  or  it  will  be  disowned  of 
the  Divine  Lord,  and  it  will  perish  in  his  high  displeasure  (Hev.  ii,  6,  16,  23,  27; 
lil  3, 17— 19).— 0. 

Vera.  33 — Bl.^Leprostf  in  a  house.  From  the  first  of  these  verses  It  is  concluded 
that  leprosy  vras  not  an  ordinary  disease,  but  a  plague  inflicted  immediately  by  a  judg- 
ment from  God.  That  it  was  so  inflicted  in  some  instances  upon  persons  cannot  be 
disputed  (see  Numb.  zii.  10;  2  Kings  v.  27;  xv.  5\  and  God  threatens  to  curse  the 
house  of  the  wicked  with  such  a  plague  (Zech.  v.  4).  The  Jews  view  it  in  this  lights 
and  consequently  regard  leprosy  as  incurable  except  by  the  hand  of  Grod.    But  in 
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Scripture,  what  God  permits  is  often  represented  as  his  doing ;  and  evils  that  Satau 
inHicts  may  require  the  power  of  God  to  remove. 

I.  What  akb  wb  to  understand  by  the  house?  1.  There  is  the  obvious  literal 
meaning.  It  is  an  ordinary  habitation  (differing,  indeed,  from  the  tents  in  which  the 
Israelites  eojoumed  in  the  wilderness),  composed  of  stones,  and  mortar,  and  wood,  and 
plaster.  2.  It  must  also  have  a  moral  interpretation,  (1)  If  in  the  person  leprosy 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  viz.  a  literal  and  moral;  and  if  the  garment  plagued  with 
leprosy  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning,  so,  by  parity  of  reason,  must  the 
house.  (2)  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  for  sanitary  reasons  simply  the  leprosy  in 
the  house  should  occupy  the  space  it  takes  in  the  Scriptures.  TS)  Over  and  above  the 
sanitary  regulations,  we  find  regulations  for  the  ceremonial  cleansing,  in  which  are 
sacrifices  and  sprinklings,  **  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  house  "  (vers.  48 — ^53). 
These  in  other  cases  are  admitted  to  have  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  for 
moral  purposes,  and  therefore  should  be  so  considered  here.  3.  It  should  he  taken  to 
represent  a  community.  (1)  It  is  used  sometimes  to  describe  a  family.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  "  house  of  Cornelius,"  and  of  Noah  saving  "  his  house  "  (Acts  x.  2 ;  Heb.  xi.  7). 

(2)  It  is  also  used  to  express  a  lineage.  Thus  we  read  of  a  long  war  raging  between 
the  **  house  of  Saul "  and  the  "  house  of  David  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  1).  (3)  The  larger  com- 
munity of  a  nation  is  called  a  " house."  Thus  we  read  repeatedly  of  the  "house  of 
Israel,"  the  "  house  of  Judah,"  and  Egypt  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  house  of  bondage  " 
(Deut.  viii.  14).  ^4)  An  ecclesiastical  community  is  in  like  manner  described  as  a 
liouse.  Paul  speaks  of  the  '*  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God  " 
(I  Tiro.  iii.  15 ;  see  also  Heb.  iii.  2 — 6 ;  x.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17).  4.  A  leprous  house  is 
a  demoralized  community,  (1)  Thus  a  family  of  wicked  persons,  or  in  which  are 
members  scandalous  for  irreligion  and  vice,  is  morally  a  leprous  house.  Such  was  the 
house  of  Eli.  (2)  A  lineage  of  wickedness  also  is  a  leprous  house.  Such  was  the 
house  of  *'  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."    Such  that  of  Omri. 

(3)  A  nation  given  to  idolatry  such  as  Israel  became  before  the  Assyrian  captivity,  and 
Judah  before  the  Babylonish,  may  be  regarded  as  a  leprous  house.  So  are  modem 
nations  demoralized  by  atheism,  infidelity,  sabbath  desecration,  drunkenness,  and  dissi* 
pation,  leprous  houses.  (4)  A  Church  holding  out  the  poison  cup  of  "damnable 
heresy  "  to  intoxicate  nations,  encouraging  vice  by  "  indulgences,"  and  "  red  "  with 
the  "  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  is  a  house  fearfully  smitten  with  the 
plague  of  leprosy. 

IL  What  treatment  should  it  receive  ?  1,  T?ie  leprosy  should  he  reported  to  the 
priest  (vers.  34,  35).  (1)  The  Priest  is  Christ,  to  whom  we  must  carry  all  our  concerns 
m  prayer— domestic,  political,  ecclesiastical.  The  voice  of  suffering  cries  to  him  for 
judgment  upon  oppressors  (Jas.  v.  4),  and  the  voice  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs 
loudly  imprecates  judgment  upon  their  persecutors  (Rev.  vi.  9—11).  (2)  Faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  should  be  apprised  of  the  symptoms  of  the  plague  of  heresy  or 
immorality,  that  they  might  use  their  good  offices  and  influence  to  stop  the  mischief. 

S)  Any  of  the  spiritual  priesthood,  persons  of  recognized  sanctity  and  probity,  might 
informed  of  the  spreaaing  of  moral  leprosy,  whether  it  be  in  the  family,  or  State, 
or  Church.  2.  Warning  should  he  given  to  those  concerned.  (I)  The  priest  himself 
dves  the  warning.  The  premonitions  of  Jesus  are  written  in  his  Word.  It  tells  us  of 
days  of  judgment  upon  nations,  upon  Churches,  upon  individuals.  (2)  Faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  will  utter  his  words.  No  false  notions  of  "  charity  "  will  prevent 
them  from  sounding  the  alarm.  (3)  The  use  of  the  wamins  is  to  have  everything 
removed  from  the  leprous  house  before  tlie  priest's  inquisition  for  judgment ;  for  what- 
ever he  finds  in  the  unclean  house  will  be  concluded  to  be  unclean  (see  Rev.  xviii.  4). 
3.  It  will  he  duly  inspected,  (I)  Christ  moves  in  all  communities,  though  unseen,  and 
more  particularly  amongst  the  candlesticks,  or  Churches.  His  eyes  are  as  fiames  of  fire, 
searching  into  all  secrets  of  the  "  reins  and  hearts  "  (Rev.  i.  12—16,  23).  (2)  The 
lisht  of  God's  Word  should  be  let  in  to  discover  the  heresy  that  may  plague  any 
Church,  and  to  rebuke  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  may  connive  at  licentiousness 
(Rev.  ii.  14—16, 20—23).  4,  It  unll  he  shut  up  for  seven  days.  (1)  The  priest  him- 
self withdraws.  Jesus  cannot  abide  in  a  f<iul  community.  (2)  Whoever  enters  it 
during  this  interval  becomes  unclean  (ver.  46).  Where  Jesus  cannot  abide,  his  people 
should  not  go.    (3)  He  that  lieth  in  the  house  or  eateth  iijl  it  shall  wash  his  plothes 
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(ver.  47).  Fellowship  in  sncli  a  community  compromises  righteousness.  What  is  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  perverted  to  heresy  1  5.  Efforts  towards  a  reformation  shmld 
he  made.  (1)  Where  the  plague  may  appear  superficial,  the  place  must  be  scraped ; 
where  it  has  eaten  deeply,  the  stones  affected  must  be  removed  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted, and  the  whole  plastered  afresh.  (2)  However  painful  the  process,  the  scraping 
of  discipline  must  be  endured  (Job  xxii.  23).  There  must  be  an  excision  of  scandalous 
offenders  (1  Cor.  v.  13).  6.  2%fl  sequel.  (1)  If  the  plague  remain  through  the  days 
of  trial,  breaking  out  afresh,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  for  reformation,  when  the 
case  is  hopeless,  then  comes  the  visitation  of  judgment.  The  house  is  demolished  and 
the  wreck  carried  outside  the  city  to  an  unclean  place  (see  Rev.  xxii.  15).  (2J  If  the 
reformation  has  proved  successful,  the  house  abides.  The  ceremonies  of  the  shedding  and 
Bprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood  (vers.  48 — 63)  show  that  salvation  is  through  faith  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  To  those  merits  we  are  indebted  for  a  present  and  an  everlasting 
salvation. — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


RUKKIKO  IS8UIS  FBOX   THE  BUMAN   BODY. 

These  are  the  fourth  cause  of  ceremonial 
tincleannees.  We  are  not  to  look  for  a  moral 
basis  for  the  regulation  on  account  of  any 
vicious  habit  connected  with  such  issues. 
They  are  foul  and  repulsive,  and  simply  for 
that  reason  they  are  causes  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness  to  those  who  suffer  from  them, 
and  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
persons  suffering  from  them. 

Vers.  2 — 15.— The  first  case  of  an  issue. 
It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  disease 
callea  by  physicians  gonorrhea,  or,  per- 
hapH,  blenorrhea  (c£  ch.  xxiL  4;  Numb. 
V.2). 

Vers.  16,  17.— The  second  case  of  an 
issue  (cf.  ch.  xxit  4 ;  Deut.  xxiii  10 ;  Gen. 
xxxviii  9, 10). 

Ver.  18.— The  third  case  of  an  issue  (cf. 
Exod.  xix.  15 ;  I  Sam.  xxL  5 ;  1  Cor.  vlL  5). 

Vers.  19-21.— The  fourth  case   of  an 


issue— that  of  ordinary  menstruation  (cf. 
chs.  xii.  2 ;  xx.  18). 

Vers.  25— 80.— The  fifth  case  of  an  issue 
— that  of  excessive  menstruation,  or  men- 
struation occurring  at  the  wrong  tima 
This  was  probably  the  disease  of  the  woman 
^who  had  an  issue  of  blood  "  (Matt  ix.  20; 
Mark  v.  25 ;  Luke  viil  43> 

Ver.  28.— If  she  be  oleansed  of  her  isiUA. 
In  the  first  and  the  fifth  cases,  the  presen- 
tation of  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons  as  a  sin  offering  and  a  burnt  offer- 
lug  is  enjoined  as  the  ceremonial  cleansing 
required.  In  the  other  cases  a  sacrifice  ia 
not  demanded. 

Ver.  31.— That  they  die  not  in  their  unr 
deannesi,  when  they  defile  my  tabemaola 
that  is  among  them.  The  main  purpose 
in  the  laws  of  unoleanness  is  to  keep  first 
God's  house  and  then  God*s  people  free 
from  the  danger  of  defilement  by  foul  things 
presenting  themselves  freely  before  him 
and  amon^  them.  These  foul  things,  sym- 
bolizing smful  things,  create  a  ceremonial 
defilement  symbolizing  moral  dtfiloment. 


HOMlLETICa 

Ver.  25. — JTie  figure  of  the  ^  woman  tokich  wcu  diseased  wUh  an  isiue  tf  blood  iwdve 
years  "  seems  to  rise  up  before  us  as  we  read  this  verse.  Jesus  was  going  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  to  heal  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  as  he  went  the  people  thronged  him. 
'*  And  a  certain  woman,  which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  had  tufllered 
many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind, 
and  touched  his  garment**  (Mark  v.  25—27). 

I.  The  woman's  state  of  oebemonial  ukoleakvbss.  For  twelve  years  she  had 
not  been  allowed  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  had  been  unable,  therefore, 
to  take  part  in  the  public  worship  of  Qod  as  appointed  in  the  books  of  Moses.  And 
during  tne  whole  of  the  same  long  period  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all 
about  her :  whoever  touched  her  became  imclean ;  the  bed  she  lay  upon  was  unclean ; 
the  seats  that  she  sat  upon  were  unclean ;  whoever  touched  the  bod  that  she  lay  upon 
or  the  seat  that  she  sat  upon  was  unclean.  No  wonder  if  for  this  reason  alone  **  she 
had  Bpent  all  her  living  upon  physicians  "  (Luko  viiL  43). 
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II.  Hbb  state  of  physical  suffebikg.  She  was  afflicted  with  an  exhausting  disease, 
wasting  her  vital  powers,  and  she  suffered  not  only  from  that  cause,  but  also  from  the 
vain  attempts  made  by  many  physicians  to  relieve  her,  as  well  as  &om  the  anxiety  of 
mind  inseparable  from  her  state  of  ceremonial  impurity. 

III.  What  she  sought.  Not  to  be  cleansed  as  by  a  priest^this  could  not  be  until 
she  had  been  cured — but  to  be  healed  as  by  a  physician.  **  For  she  said,  If  I  may 
touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole  '*  (Mark  v.  28).  The  Great  Physician  accepts 
iier,  and  fulfils  her  desire ;  for  however  imperfect  her  faith  might  be,  and  however 
uninstructed  she  misht  herself  be,  yet  there  was  fEiith  in  her  sufficient  '^  to  make  her 
-whole  "  (Matt.  ix.  22). 

IV.  How  THE  HEALiNO  WAS  WROUGHT.  The  cure  was  effected  by  the  power  of 
Christ  conveyed  through  the  touch  of  his  garment,  on  the  condition  of  the  woman*s 
faith.  In  each  of  the  miracles  he  uses  such  means  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  often  different 
means,  probably  with  the  purpose  in  each  case  of  awaking  the  spirit  of  the  person  to  be 
healed  so  as  to  become  capable  of  receiving  the  spiritual  gift.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
lepers  on  whom  he  laid  his  hand,  instead  of  becoming  himself  unclean,  he  becomes  the 
channel  of  renewed  life  and  health  to  those  whom  ho  touches. 

y.  The  cbbemonial  cleaksing  still  to  be  effected.  As  the  leper,  after  he  had 
been  healed  by  our  Lord,  had  to  "go  and  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift 
that  Moses  commanded  "  (Matt.  viii.  4),  so  no  doubt  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of 
blood  had  to  fulfil  the  legal  requirement  {(x  her  cleansing,  by  offering  her  sin  offering 
«nd  her  burnt  offering  on  the  eighth  day  after  her  healing. 

YL  Spibitual  application  of  the  miracle.  Sin  can  only  be  healed  by  the  power 
of  Qod  through  Christ  brought  into  spiritual  contact  with  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and 
there  must  be  something  of  faith  and  love  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  however  imperfect 
its  manifestation  may  be,  in  order  that  that  spiritual  contact  betvTeen  God's  Spirit  and 
4iis  spirit  may  take  place. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Seorei  situ.  Ch.  xv. ;  cf.  Ps.  xix.  12 ;  1  Tim.  L  13.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  discern  as  a  clear  lesson  of  the  old  ritual  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The  old  law  did  not 
confine  itself  to  overt  acts,  but  insisted  on  "sins  of  ignorance"  being  regarded  as 
elements  of  guilt  (cf.  ch.  iv.).  Then  again  we  have  sin  shown  to  originate  in  birth 
(ch.  xii.) ;  we  have  its  tangible  effects  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy 
(chs.  xiiLi  xiv.) ;  and  now  we  have  the  analysis  of  sin  completed  in  these  laws  about 
issues. 

I.  It  IS  A  PHYSICAL  FACT  THAT  MEK  AND  WOMEN  MAT  BECOME  UNCLEAN  WITHOUT 

ANT  ACT  OF  VOLITION  ON  THEIR  PART.  Into  the  particulars  of  menstruation  and  of 
gonorrhea  henigna  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  clmpter  before  us  states  the  fact, 
and  asserts  the  legal  uncleanness  which  is  thereby  entailed.  If  involuntary  results 
entail  uncleanness,  it  is  clear  that  voluntary  elements  entering  in  (ver.  18)  must  increase 
the  sense  of  uncleanness.  Experience  oonfiirms  the  Divine  decision.  There  is  a  sense  of 
uncleanness  which  arises  as  soon  as  the  man  or  woman  becomes  conscious  of  the  issue. 

II.  It  is  EVIDENT  FROM  THIS  THAT  SIN  HAS  A  SPHERE  OF  OPERATION  BEYOND  CONSCIOUS 

VOLITION.  Just  as  physically  a  man  or  woman  contracts  uncleanness  during  the  un- 
consciousness of  sleep,  so  morally  we  find  sinful  issues  coming  forth  from  the  evil  heart 
and  nature  ere  ever  we  are  aware.  In  strict  conformity  with  this  fact,  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  accustomed  to  analyze  his  dreams,  believing  that,  in  these  involuntary 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  indwelling  spirit  may  often  be 
detected,  and  by  greater  watchfulness  subdued.  '*  No  mind,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  *'  that 
thinks  at  all  upon  sin  can  possibly  stop  with  the  outward  act.  Its  own  rational 
reflection  hurries  it  away,  almost  instantaneously,  from  the  blow  of  the  murderer-*- 
from  the  momentary  gleam  of  the  knife — to  the  volition  within  that  strung  the  muscle 
and  nerved  the  blow.  But  the  mind  cannot  stop  here  in  its  search  for  the  essential 
reality  of  sin.  When  we  have  reached  the  sphere—the  inward  sphere— of  volitions, 
we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  ultimate  ground  and  form  of  sin.  We  may  suppose 
that  because  we  have  s[one  beyond  the  outward  ftct — because  wo  are  now  within  the 
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u^Q we  bave  found  sin  in  its  last  form.    But  we  are  mistaken.    Closer  thinking,  and 

what  is  still  better,  a  deeper  experience,  will  disclose  to  us  a  depth  in  our  souls  lower 
than  that  in  which  volitions  occur,  and  a  form  of  sin  in  that  depth,  and  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  very  different  from  the  sin  of  single  volitions.  The  thinking  mind  which  cannot 
stop'with  mere  effects,  but  seeks  for  first  causes,  and  especially  the  heart  that  knows 
its  own  plague,  cannot  stop  with  that  quite  superficial  action  of  the  will  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  volition,  llie  action  is  too  isolated— >too  intermittent — and,  in  reality, 
too  feeble,  to  account  for  so  steady  and  uniform  a  state  of  character  as  human  sinfulness. 
For  these  particular  volitions,  ending  in  particular  outward  actions,  the  mind  instinc* 
tively  seeks  a  common  ground.  For  these  innumerable  volitions,  occurring  each  by 
itself  and  separately,  the  mind  instinctively  seeks  one  single  indivitible  ncUure  from 
which  they  spring.  When  the  mind  has  got  back  to  this  point,  it  stops  content,  because 
it  has  reached  a  central  point."  This  most  important  truth,  then,  is  most  powerfully 
presented  by  this  law  regarding  issues.  We  are  held  responsible  for  much  more  than 
the  voluntary  element  in  life. 

III.  The  FBUITLE88NE88  OF  THESl  OUTOOMES  OF  KATUBE  SHOULD    ALSO  REOETVE  A 

pABBiKa  NOTICE.  The  issues  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  are,  with  one  exception,  fruitless 
issues.  In  no  plainer  way  could  the  fruitless  issues  of  man's  evil  nature  be  illustrated. 
If  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,**  out  of  man's  evil  heart  of  unbelief  are  issues 
of  firuitlessness  and  death. 

IV.  Fob    THESE    UNCLEANNESSSa,    nrVOLUHTART    AND     gEORET,    (JOD    PBOVIDED     A 

FITTINO  ATONEMENT.  It  IS  Very  noticeable  that,  while  the  reality  of  the  guilt  in  these 
cases  is  made  manifest,  it  is  the  smallest  sacrifice,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  which  God  requires.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  dealing  with  the  secret  sins. 
Done  in  ignorance,  they  are  not  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  voluntary  transgres- 
sions.   At  the  same  time,  they  are  uot  winked  at. 

The  sin  offering  is,  of  course,  a  type  of  Christ,  our  Atoning  Sacrifice.  It  is  on  the 
ground  of  his  atonement  that  we  ask  cleansing  from  secret  faults  (Ps.  xix.  12}  as  well 
as  from  conscious  transgressioos.  In  truth,  we  are  encouraged  to  come  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  sin  is  a  much  larger  matter  than  we  are  conscious  of,  that,  in  fact,  it  goes 
beyond  all  our  conceptions,  but  at  the  same  time  is  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  our 
Lord's  atoning  power.  If  he  thus  sets  our  secret  sius  in  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
it  is  that  he  may  have  them  entirely  removed*  Saul  may  have  cconmitted  his  sins  of 
persecution  ignorautly  in  unbelief,  but  he  i^eeds  to  obtain  mercy  on  account  of  them 
(L  Tim.  ii.  13).  Superficial  views  of  sin  would  lead  men  to  imagine  that  a  sin  done  in 
ignorance  is  not  a  guilty  thing.  Qod.  thinks  differently,  because  he  looks  into  the 
heart  and  discerns  the  deep-seated  source. 

The  burnt  offering  was  to  express  the  renewed  sense  of  consecration  which  the 
cleansing  brings.    Out  of  defilement  the  soul  passes,  by  Divine  grace,  into  devotion. 

The  whole  analysis  of  sin  in  these  chapters  (xiiL — ^xv.)  is  profound  and  philosophical. 
In  fact,  portions  of  Scripture  apparently  repulsive  become  replete  with  wholesome 
truth  when  handled  humbly  and  reverently. — R.  M.  E, 

Vers.  1 — 33. — Uncleannen,  Had  sin  never  entered,  there  had  been  no  disease.  Diseases 
are  consequences  of  sin ;  their  symptoms  are  therefore  taken  as  emblems  of  it.  So  when 
our  Lord  miraculously  **  healed  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease,"  he 
evinced  ability  to  remove  all  corresponding  moral  evil.  The  examples  specified  in  the 
Law  are  typical  or  representative,  and  are  such  as  have  symptoms  pronounced  and 
visible. 

I.  Those  who  had  issues  in  the  flesh  were  unclean.  1.  Out  of  a  pure  heart 
are  the  isiues  of  l\fe  (see  PTov.  iv.  23).  (1)  The  blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 
issuing  from  the  heart,  passes  along  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and 
carries  nourishment  to  every  part  (2)  This  is  a  fine  emblem  of  the  heart  of  the 
"  good  treasure,"  whose  influence  upon  any  corporation,  whether  domestic,  civic,  or 
ecclesiastic,  is  life-giving  (Luke  vi.  45).  But:  2.  Out  of  a  foul  heart  are  the  iesuee  of 
death,  (1)  If  the  blood  is  poisoned  at  its  source,  the  poison  is  carried  to  the  extremities, 
and  will  break  out  in  ulcers  and  purulent  issues.  (2)  As  these  symptoms  declare  the 
b  idness  of  the  blood  at  the  heart,  which,  if  not  purified,  must  terminate  in  mortification 
and  death,  so  are  they  appropriate  emblems  of  moral  impurity  (see  Matt,  xii.  84,  35 ; 
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Mark.  vii.  20—23 ;  Jas.  i.  21),  (3)  Or  if  the  blood,  which  is  the  life,  flow  away  from 
the  body,  that  also  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  sia  which  is  spiritual  death.  Therefore  the 
woman  who  has  an  issue  of  blood  is  accounted  unclean,  as  being  in  that  condition  in 
which  the  streams  of  the  fountain  of  life  are  diverted  from  their  uses  of  health  and 
nourishment.  Those  who  reject  the  life-giving  efficacy  of  the  gospel  are  morally  dead, 
and  must,  if  they  remain  so,  rot  in  their  iniquities  (see  Lam.  i.  9, 17 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17). 
3.  ITie  Law  enjoined  the  sepaixUion  of  the  undean,  (1)  They  must  not  come  into  the 
tabemaole.  They  are  unfit  to  stand  in  God*s  presence  or  to  mingle  with  his  people. 
They  must  not  eat  of  the  holy  things.  They  are  in  no  moral  condition  to  hold  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  his  Church  (see  Ps.  xxiv.  4 ;  Matt.  v.  8).  (2)  They  have  to  remove 
outside  the  camp,  like  the  leper  (see  Numb.  v.  2, 3).  There  they  must  remain  until  they 
are  healed  and  cleansed.  (3)  They  transgress  these  bounds  at  their  peril.  They  may 
be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  or  God  himself  may  deal  with  them  (ver,  31 ;  Exod. 
xix.  12, 13).  The  profane  under  the  gospel  have  a  "  much  sorer  punishment "  (see 
Heb.  X.  26—31). 

II.  They  eeitoered  unclean  whatever  they  tottched.  1,  This  eignifled  the 
contagion  of  ein.  (1)  Persons  were  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with  them  (vers.  7, 10, 
26).  We  cannot  have  fellowship  with  sin  and  with  God  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  xv.  33 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  15 — 18 ;  Eph.  iv.  29 ;  Jas.  iv.  4).  (2)  Things  touched  by  them  were  also  rendered 
unclean.  The  bed,  the  chair,  the  saddle,  etc.  (vers.  4,  12,  20).  These  things  may 
represent  men  in  their  properties  or  attributes,  or  in  their  usages,  which  are  all 
damaged  by  the  influence  of  sin  (1  Thess.  iv.  4).  (3)  I'hose  who  touched  things 
rendered  unclean  by  contact,  also  became  unclean  (vers.  6,  6,  21 — 23).  What  a  picture 
of  the  spreading  power  of  evil  example  I  How  careful  should  we  be  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  untoward  generation!  %,  Even  when  cured  they  must  be  cleansed,  (1) 
Genuine  repentance  may  cure  sinful  habits,  but  does  not  cancel  guilt  nor  purify  from 
sin.  The  utmost  it  could  do  is  to  prevent  accumulations  of  guilt ;  the  old  score  remains 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  does  not  touch  the  depravity  of  the  heart  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  25). 
{2)  Time  is  given  to  test  the  cure.  Where  the  disease  was  rooted, "  seven  days " 
of  quarantine  were  required  (see  vers.  13,  24,  28).  The  repentance  of  a  moment  after 
a  life  of  evil  habits  may  prove  illusive.  (3)  Where  no  disease  existed,  but  uncleanness 
was  contracted  by  contact,  the  quarantine  was  **  until  the  even."  The  time  here 
indicated  was  that  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  which  pointed  significantly  to  the  evening 
of  the  Jewish  day,  otherwise  called  the  **  end  of  the  world  '*  or  age,  viz.  when  Jesns 
"appeared  to  put  away  sin  [sacrifices]  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,^'  and  remove  ritual 
obligations.  3,  Observe  the  ceremonies  of  cleansing.  Ci)  Some  who  were  made  clean 
by  contact  had  to  wash  their  hands  (ver«  11 ;  comp.  Luke  xi.  38 — 11).  This  was  when 
they  were  passive  when  the  contact  was  inflicted.  But  if  they  neglected  to  rinse  their 
hands,  then  they  were  as  though  they  were  active^  so  they  had  to  wash  their  fiesh  and 
their  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  No  special  sacrifices  were  prescribed. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ever  on  the  altar.  So  in  our  contact 
with  the  moral  filth  of  this  world,  which  is  often  unavoidable,  we  have  the  fountain 
of  the  house  of  David  ever  flowing,  to  enable  us,  almost  without  an  interruption,  to 
walk  in  the  light  (see  2  Cor.  vii.  1;  1  John  L  7;  comp.  John  xiii.  10).  (2)  The 
person  healed  of  an  issue  had  to  bathe  his  flesh  and  wash  his  clothes  on  the  seventh 
day,  when  he  became  "clean."  So  far  he  cleansed  himself.  The  spirit  of  the  Law  was 
fulfilled  thus  far  if  he  put  away  all  his  evil  ways  (see  Isa.  i.  16 ;  Matt.  xv.  20;  Jas.  iv. 
8).  He  was  clean  so  far  as  repentance  could  make  him  so,  which  was  externally  only, 
or  before  his  fellow-men,  (3)  He  still  needed  the  removal  of  sin  from  his  soul.  He 
had,  therefore,  now  on  the  eighth  day,  to  bring  his  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  that 
with  these  the  priest  should  "make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord  for  his  issue  " 
(vers.  14, 15,  29,  30).  Christ  is  the  Healer  and  Cleanser  (comp.  Matt.  vilL  16, 17,  with 
Jsa.  liii,  4,  5).^r.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1—33. — Personal  purity.  It  is  not  permissible  to  treat  this  chapter  in  any  detail ; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  act  inconsistently  with  the  very  object  of  the  legislation,  viz., 
the  encouragement  of  all  delicacy  of  thought  as  well  as  propriety  of  conduct.  But  the 
fact  that  such  a  chapter  as  this  (with  others  like  it)  is  found  in  Scripture  is  suggestive 
and  instructive.    We  gather — 
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I.  That  personal  pdbitt  was  and  is  a  iiatter  op  the  vebt  greatest  con- 
sequence IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  GoD.  Into  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  into  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  which  belong  to  that  relation,  sin  has  introduced  confusion  and 
degradation.  That  which  should  have  been  the  source  of  nothing  but  pure  and  holy 
joy  has  become  the  ground  on  which  the  very  worst  and  most  debasing  consequences  of 
sin  are  exhibited.  Save,  perhaps,  in  some  phases  of  heathen  idolatry,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  man  has  shown  so  grievous  a  departure  from  the  will  of  Glod,  and  so  pitiful  a 
spectacle  of  uttermost  degradation,  as  in  the  realm  of  the  sexual  relations.  It  was  the 
design  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  train  {(X  himself  a  people  which  should  be  Aree  from 
the  flagitious  and  abominable  corruption  into  which  the  heathen  nations  had  sunk. 
But  he  desired  to  go  further  than  this :  to  promote  and  foster,  by  careful  l^risbition, 
not  only  (l)  morality  in  its  more  general  sense,  but  also  (2)  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
even  (3)  delicacy  of  thought.  The  Jews  were  taught  and  trained  to  put  far  away  from 
them  everything  that  was  unclean.  With  this  view  it  was  made  unlawful  not  only 
for  those  who  lutd  knowingly  violated  moral  laws,  but  for  those  who  had  unwittingly 
offended  the  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  to  draw  near  to  their  Qod  or  to  their  fellows. 

IL  That  spbcifio  inbtruotions  thereon  are  a  matter  of  holt  EXPEDisNcr. 
It  was  needful  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  receive  particular  and  precise  instruc* 
tions,  for  they  were  to  be  separated  from  all  surrounding  nations  in  their  customs,  and 
80  in  their  character — notably  in  this  matter  of  purity.  Moreover,  they  were  admitted 
to  the  near  presence  of  Ood,  and  must  therefore  be  clear  of  all  impurity ;  death  would 
be  the  penalty  of  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  Qod,  (ver.  31).  Special  admonitions  and 
spedal  care  are  needed :  1.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  placed  in  cironmstances  of 
peciUiar  delicacy.  2.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  bound  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of 
any  kind  of  indelicacy.  3.  In  the  case  of  the  young,  who  may  be  led  into  evil,  the 
magnitude  and  consequences  of  which  they  cannot  know.  Parental  warning,  wisely 
and  timely  given,  may  save  sons  and  daughters  from  much  bodily  mischief  and  spiritual 
suffering. 

III.  That,  in  this  matter,  we  must  oonsideb  what  is  due,  not  only  to  our* 
BELVES,  BUT  TO  OTHERS  ALSO.  All  thosc  details  of  Divine  precept,  by  which  every 
person  and  article  anywise  brought  into  contact  with  the  unclean  man  or  woman  (vers.  4 
— 12,  20 — 24,  26 — 27]y  became  unclean,  bring  out  the  important  truth  that  impurity  is 
an  essentially  communicable  eviL  It  is  so  physically ;  **  let  sinners  look  to  it."  It  is  so 
spiritufdly.  How  guiltv  in  the  very  last  d^ree  are  those  who  drive  a  nefarious  trade 
in  corrupt  literature  1  How  shameful  to  put  indecent  thought  into  print  to  pollute  the 
young  1  How  demoralizing  to  the  soul,  how  displeasing  to  God,  how  scrupulously  to 
be  avoided,  the  questionable  conversation  that  bordera  on  the  indelicate  and  impure 
(Eph.  V.  8, 4, 12 ;  Col.  iii,  8)  I— 0. 


PART    III. 

Section  II. 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  cbremokul  purification  Ov  the 

WHOLE    OONGREQATION  ON   THE  GREAT   DaT 

op  Atonement,  This  chapter,  oontaining 
the  aooonnt  of  the  institution  of  the  cere- 
monial to  be  used  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, would  take  its  place  ohionologically 
immediately  after  the  tenth  chapter,  for 
the  InstnictioDs  conveyed  in  it  were  de- 
livered to  Moses  •*afier  the  death  of  the 
two  $on$  of  Aaron,  when  they  qffered  be/ore 


the  Lord  and  died^  (ver.  1),  when  the 
fate  of  Nadab  and'  Abihu  would  naturally 
have  led  Aaron  to  desire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  than  bad  as  yet  been  imparted 
to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.  Logic- 
ally it  might  either  occupy  its  present 
position,  as  being  the  great  and  culminating 
atoning  and  cleansing  ceremony,  or  it  might 
be  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  hdy  days 
in  oh.  zxiif.,  where  it  is,  in  fistet,  shortly 
noticed.    That  it  is  placed  here  shows  that 
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the  most  essential  cLaraoteristio  of  the  Day 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legisUitor  is  that  of 
its  serving  as  the  occasion  and  the  means  of 
**  making  an  atonement  far  the  holy  mnctuaryf 
and  making  an  atonement  for  ike  tabemaele 
of  the  eangregation,  and  for  the  altar^  and  for 
making  an  atonement  for  <Ae  prientSf  and  for 
ott  the  people  of  the  eongregalion**  (ver.  33). 

Annually  there  gathered  o?er  the  camp, 
and  over  the  sanctuary  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  a  mass  of  defilement, 
arising  in  part  frmn  sins  whose  guilt  had 
not  been  removed  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  and  in  part  from  uucleannessee 
which  had  not  been  cleansed  by  sacrifices  and 
the  prescribed  ceremonial  rites.  Annually 
this  defilement  had  to  be  atoned  for  or  covered 
away  firom  the  sight  of  God.  This  was  done 
by  the  solenm  observance  of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement*  and  specially  by  the  high 
priest's  carrying  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  he  might 
enter  on  no  other  day  of  the  year ;  while  the 
consciousness  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt 
of  sin  was  quickened  on  the  part  of  the 
people  by  their  seeing  the  scapegoat  '*  hear 
ittoay  upon  him  aU  their  iniquitiee  unto  a 
land  not  inhabited''  (ver.  22). 

Yer.  2.— Speak  unto  Aaron  fhy  brotiier, 
that  he  some  not  at  all  times  into  tiie  holy 
place  within  the  Tail  before  the  msroy  seat, 
whioh  is  upon  tiie  ark;  that  he  die  not 
Kadab  and  Abihu  having  died  for  their  rash 
presumption  in  venturing  unbidden  into  the 
tabernacle,  it  was  natural  that  Aaron,  who 
had  as  yet  but  once  penetrated  into  the 
bolv  of  holies,  should  be  struck  with  fear, 
and  that  he  should  desire  Divine  instruo- 
tiun  as  to  the  times  and  manner  in  which 
he  was  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  lest  he 
should  be  struck  dead  like  his  sons.  If  the 
attempt  to  enter  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
tabemaele  had  been  so  fatal  to  them,  what 
might  not  be  the  result  to  him  of  entering 
tri^Atn  the  vail  which  hung  hrfore  Hie  merey^ 
teat  which  i$  upon  the  ark  f  The  meroy-seat 
— eapporelh^  Ikatrrfipior^  propitiatorium — 
Ibrmed  the  top  of  the  ark,  and  was  the  place 
where  God  specially  exhibited  his  Pre- 
sence, on  the  occasions  of  his  manifestation, 
by  the  bright  doud  whidi  then  rested  upon 
it  between  the  cherubim.  It  was  this  Pre- 
senoe  which  made  it  perilous  for  Aaron  to 
appear  within  the  vail  unbidden  or  without 
the  becoming  ritual ;  for  man  might  not  meet 
God  unless  he  were  sanctified  for  the  purpose 
(Exod.  xix.  14,  21—24 ;  1  Sam.  vi  19).  The 
words,  for  I  will  appear  in  tiie  elond  upon 
the  mer^  teati  refer  to  the  Divine  Presence 


thus  visibly  manifested  (see  1  Kings  viiL 
10—12),  and  not,  as  they  have  strangdy  been 
misinterpreted,  to  the  cloud  of  smoke  raised 
by  the  incense  burnt  by  the  high  priest  on 
his  entrance.  They  do  not,  however,  prove 
that  the  manifestation  was  constantly  there, 
still  less  that  it  was  continued,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition,  in  later  times.  ^  The 
reason  for  the  prohibition  of  Aaron's 
entrance  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  without  the 
expiatory  blood  of  sacrifice,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fsct  that  the  holiness  communicated  to 
the  priest  did  not  cancel  the  sin  of  his 
nature,  but  only  covered  it  over  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties ;  and  so  long 
as  the  Law,  which  produced  onl  v  the  know- 
ledge of  sin,  and  not  its  forgiveness  and 
removal,  was  not  abolished  by  the  complete 
atonement,  the  holy  Gkxl  was  and  remained 
to  mortal  and  sinful  man  a  consuming  fire, 
before  which  no  one  eould  stand  "  (Kcol). 

Ver.  3.— Thus  shall  Aaron  some  into  tha 
holy  place.  •'Thus"  would  be  translated 
noore  literally  by  With  thie.  He  must 
come  supplied  with  the  specified  offering>s 
dressed  in  the  appointed  manner  and 
using  the  ceremonial  here  designated.  The 
efficacy  of  the  acts  of  the  high  priest  on  this 
day  and  throughout  his  ministrations  de- 
pended not  upon  his  individual  but  on  his 
official  character,  and  on  hii  obedience  to 
the  various  commandments  positively  en- 
joined. Personal  worthiness  would'  not 
qualify  him  for  his  servioe,  nor  personal  un- 
worthiness  hinder  the  effect  of  his  liturgical 
acts  (cf.  Art  XXVL,  •  Of  the  Unworthiness 
of  the  Ministers,  which  hinders  not  the  effect 
of  the  Sacrament').  Aaron's  special  offer- 
ings for  himself  on  this  great  day  are  to  be 
a  young  bullock  f or  a  lin  offsring,  and  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering. 

Ver.  4. — His  special  garments  for  the 
occasion  are  tiisholy  linsn  eoat, . . .  tiie  linen 
breeohes, . . .  alinen girdle, . . .  and  the  Unem 
nitre.  In  the  original  the  definite  article  is 
not  expressed.  The  reading  should  therefore 
be.  He  $ltaU  put  on  a  holy  Hnen  eoat,  and  he 
ihall  have  linen  breeches  upon  hie  fleeh,  and 
ehall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdUy  and  tcith 
a  linen  mitre  shall  be  attired.  The  clothing 
was  white  from  head  to  foot,  differing  therein 
from  the  dress  of  the  ordinary  priest,  inas- 
much as  the  sash  or  girdle  of  the  latter  was 
of  variegated  materials,  and  diflVriog  also 
in  the  shape  of  the  mitre.  The  white 
elothing  was  not  intended  to  symbolize 
humility  and  penitence,  as  some  have 
iliought,  for  white  is  not  the  colour  in  which 
penitents  are  naturally  dressed.  Rather  it 
was  symbolical  of  the  purity  and  holiness 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  sym» 
bolically  effected,  and  which  was  specially 
needed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the 
high  priest.    In  the  visions  of  Kzekiel  and 
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Daniel,  the  angel  of  God  it  clothed  in  IiiMfi 
(Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  11;  x.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5; 
xiL  6,  7).  And  the  colour  of  the  angelic 
raiment  ib  descnbed  in  the  Gospels  asirAt^ : 
'*hi8  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and 
his  raiment  white  as  snow "  (Matt.  xxviiL 
3);  ^they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on 
the  right  cide,  clothed  in  a  long  white 

garment  **  (Mark  xvi  5) ;  **  two  men  stood 
7  them  in  shining  garments"  (Luke  xxiv. 
4) ;  she  **8eeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting" 
(John  XX.  12).  So,  too,  the  wife  of  the 
Lcunb,  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  has  it 
^  granted  to  her  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen  clean  and  white :  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "  (Rev. 
xix.  7,  8).  The  white  linen  drees  of  the 
high  priest,  therefore  Twhtch  must  have 
given  the  appearance  of  the  English  surplice 
tied  in  at  the  waist),  was  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  purity  and  brightness  which 
forms  the  characteristic  of  angels  and 
saints,  and,  above  all,  of  the  King  of 
sakts.  **  The  white  material  of  the  dress 
which  Aaron  wore  when  performing  the 
highest  act  of  expiation  under  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  symbolical  shadowing 
fortli  of  the  holiness  and  glory  of  the  one 
perfect  Mediator  between  Ckd  and  man, 
who,  being  the  radiation  of  the  g^ory  of 
God  and  the  image  of  his  nature,  effected 
by  himself  the  perfect  cleansing  away  of 
our  sin,  and  who,  as  the  true  High  Priest, 
being  holy,  innocent,  unspotted,  and  separate 
from  sinners,  entered  once  by  his  own  blood 
into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands, 
namely,  into  heaven  itself,  to  appear  before 
the  face  of  God  for  us  and  obtain  everlasting 
redemption  (Heb.  i.  3 ;  viL  26 ;  ix.  12,  24)" 
(Keil).  The  symbolism  of  the  holy  gat" 
ments  as  indicating  holiness  and  purity,  is 
strengthened  by  the  oonunand  that  Aaron 
is  to  wash  his  fleoh  in  water,  and  so  pnt 
them  on. 

The  high  priest's  acts  on  this  day,  ao 
far  as  they  are  recounted  in  this  chapter, 
were  the  following.  1.  He  bathed.  2.  He 
dressed  himself  in  his  white  holy  garments. 
3.  He  offered  or  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering 
for  himself  and  his  house.  4.  He  presented 
at  the  same  place  two  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  congregation.  5.  He  cast  lots 
on  the  two  goats,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  other  to  be  let  go  into  the 
wilderness.  6.  He  sacrificed  the  bullock. 
7.  He  passed  from  the  court  through  the 
holy  place  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  a 
censer  and  incense,  and  filled  the  space 
beyond  the  vail  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
the  incense.  8.  He  returned  to  the  court, 
and,  taking  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
passed  again  within  the  vail,  and  there 
biirinkled  the  blood  once  on  the  front  of  the 


mercy-seat  and  seven  times  before  it.  9.  He 
came  out  again  into  the  cour^  and  killed  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  for  sacrifice  had  fallen. 
10.  For  the  third  time  he  entered  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  went  through  the  same  process 
with  the  goat's  blood  as  with  the  bullock's 
blood.  11.  He  purified  the  other  part  of 
the  tabernacle,  as  he  had  purified  the  holy 
of  holies,  by  sprinkling  with  the  atoning 
blood,  as  before,  and  placing  some  of  it  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx. 
10).  12.  He  returned  to  the  court,  and 
placed  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  goat 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  sprinkled  it  seven  times.  13.  He  offered 
to  Gcd  the  remaining  goat,  laying  his  hands 
upon  it,  confessing  and  laying  the  sins  of 
the  people  upon  its  head.  14.  He  consigned 
the  goat  to  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to 
conduct  it  to  the  border  of  the  wilderness,  and 
there  release  it  15.  He  bathed  and  changed 
his  linen  vestments  for  his  commonly  worn 
high  priest's  dress.  16.  He  sacrificed, one  after 
the  other,  the  two  rams  as  burnt  offerings 
for  himself  and  for  the  people.  17.  He  burnt 
the  fat  of  the  sin  offerings  upon  the  altar. 
18.  He  took  measures  t^t  the  remainder 
of  the  sin  offerings  should  be  burnt  without 
the  camp.  In  Numb.  xxix.  7— 11,  twelve 
sacrifices  are  commanded  to  be  offered 
by  the  high  priest  on  this  day,  namely,  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice ;  a  burnt  offer- 
ing for  the  people,  consisting  of  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram  (as  already  stated),  and 
seven  lambs ;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ; 
so  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  sacrifices 
offered,  besides  the  meat  and  drink  offerings. 
The  punctiliousness  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times  was  not  content  that  the  ceremonies 
should  begin  on  the  day  itself.  Preparations 
commenced  a  full  week  previously.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  high 
priest  moved  from  his  house  in  the  city 
into  the  temple,  and  he  was  twice  sprinkled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  defilement  He  spent 
the  week  in  practising  and  rehearsing,  under 
the  eye  of  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  various  acts  that  he  would  have  to 
perform  on  the  great  day,  and  on  the  night 
immediately  preceding  it  he  was  not  allowed 
to  sleep.  In  case  of  his  sudden  death  or 
disqualification,  a  substitute  was  appointed 
to  fulfil  his  function. 

Ver.  5.— And  he  shall  take  of  tiie  con- 
gregation of  tiie  children  of  Israel  two  Udi 
of  the  goats.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
sacrifice  offered  for  a  person  or  class  of 
persons  should  be  provided  by  the  offerer 
or  offerers.  The  two  kid$  of  the  goats^  or 
rather  the  two  he^oatij  constituted  together 
but  one  iin  offering.  This  is  important  for 
the  understanding  of  the  sequel. 

Ver.  O.—And  Aaron  shall  offer  hishnlloek 
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. . .  ftnd  make  an  atonement  for  lifamelf,  and 
for  bii  honae.  The  first  step  is  an  expiatory 
offering  to  reconcile  the  officiating  priest 
and  the  remainder  of  the  priestly  house  to 
God.  This  was  necessarr  before  his  offer- 
ings for  the  people  could  be  accepted.  It 
indicates  the  defects  inherent  in  a  priest 
whose  nature  was  only  that  of  man,  which 
is  compassed  about  with  infirmities.  The 
offering  here  commanded  is  not  the  slaying, 
but  the  solemn  presentation,  of  the  bullock 
to  the  Lord.  In  after  times  the  following 
1  form  of  confession  was  used  by  the  hi^h 
1  priest  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
bullock : — "  O  Lord,  I  have  committed  ini- 

?uity ;  I  have  transgressed ;  I  have  sinned, 
and  my  house.    O  Lord,  I  entreat  thee, 
cover  over  the  iniquities,  the  transgressions, 
;  and  the  sins  which  I  have  committed,  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  thee,  I  and  my 
y  house ;  even  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 

\  Moses  thy  servant,  'For  on  that  day  will 

be  cover  over  for  you,  to  make  you  clean ; 
from  all  your  transgressions  before  the  Lord 
ye  shall  be  cleansed  **  (Edersheim,  *  Temple 
Service  *)• 

Vers.  7,  8.— It  must  be  carefully  noted 
that,  as  the  two  goats  made  one  sin  offering 
(ver.  6%  so  they  are  both  presented  before 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  By  this  solemn  presentation 
they  became  the  Lord's,  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  After  this,  Aaron  is  to  eagt  lota 
upon  the  two  goats.  The  two  goats,  of  the 
same  size  and  appearance  as  far  as  possible, 
stood  together  near  the  entrance  of  the  court 
And  by  them  was  an  urn  containing  two 
lots,  lliese  the  high  priest  drew  out  at  the 
same  moment,  placing  one  on  the  head  of 
one  goat,  the  other  on  the  head  of  the  other 
goat    According  as  the  lot  fell,  one  of  the 

Cts  was  taken  and  at  once  offered  to  the 
d,  with  a  view  to  being  shortly  sacrificed ; 
the  other  was  appointed  for  a  scapegoat, 
and  reserved  till  the  expiatory  sacrifices  had 
been  made,  when  it  too  was  offered  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  sent  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness. After  the  lot  had  been  chosen,  the 
two  goats  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  having  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  tied, 
the  first  round  its  neck,  the  second  round 
its  horn.  One  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  lot  for  the  soapegoat  The  last  word 
is  in  the  original  Ut'ozazel,  and  being  found 
only  in  this  chapter,  it  has  caused  a  great 
discre^ncy  of  opinion  among  interpreters 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  has  been  diversely 
regarded  as  a  place,  a  person,  a  thing,  and 
an  abstraction.  The  first  class  of  inter- 
preters explain  it  as  some  district  of  the 
wilderness ;  the  second  understand  by  it  an 
evil  spirit ;  the  third  take  it  as  a  designation 
of  the  gnat ;  the  fourth  translate  it,  **  for 
removaL"    The  first  interpretation  may  be 


summarily  rejected.  If  a  localized  spot 
were  meant,  that  spot  would  have  been  left 
behind  by  a  people  constantly  on  the  move. 
The  second  hypothesis— that  azaxd  was  au 
evil  spirit,  or  the  evil  spirit — has  been 
embraced  by  so  considerable  a  number  of 
modem  expositors,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  But,  Indeed, 
it  has  little  to  recommend  it  It  has  been 
argued  that  <udzel  must  be  a  proper  name, 
because  it  has  no  article  prefixed  to  it, 
la-azazeL  This  is  a  grammatical  error. 
When  a  noun  expresses  an  office  or  a 
function,  and  has  the  preposition  le  or  la 

Srefixed  to  it,  it  does  not  take  an  article  in 
[ebrew  any  more  than  in  French;  e.g,  in 
the  vei^  **  Jehu  . . .  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
king  (or  for  king)  over  Israel ;  and  Elisha 
.  • .  shalt  thou  appoint  to  be  prophet  (or  for 
prophet)  in  thy  room**  (1  Kings  xix.  16X 
the  Hebrew  Is  le-mdek  and  le-navi,  without 
the  article.  The  same  idiom  will  be  found 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  30;  2  Sam.  viL  14.  With 
greater  plausibility  it  is  argued  that  ver. 
8  contrasts  Jehovah  and  Azazel,  and  that  if 
la^Yehovah  he  translated  **  for  Jehovah,**  or 
••  for  the  Lord,**  la-atatd  must  be  translateil 
**  for  Azazel.**  It  may  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  prima  facte  likelihood  that,  where  words 
are   thus  contrasted,    if  one  designates  a 

S)rson,  the  other  would  designate  a  person, 
ut  it  is  an  incredibly  rash  assertion  that 
this  is  always  the  case.  All  depends  upon 
the  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  has 
in  his  mind  and  desires  to  express.  As 
part  of  the  same  argument,  it  is  urged 
that  the  proposition,  being  the  same  in 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence,  must  be  trans- 
lated by  the  same  word.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  natural  meaning  of  U 
with  a  proper  name  is  "  for,'*  and  with  a  word 
expressing  the  performance  of  some  function 
(technically  called  nomen  agentis)  it  means 
•♦  to  be  **  (see  the  passa^ce  quoted  above  ftom 
1  Kings  xix.  16).  Unless,  therefore,  ardzti 
be  a  proper  name  (which  has  to  be  proved, 
not  assumed)  the  preposition  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  translated  by  **for*'  but  by 
*'to  be."  The  word  U  is  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  often  in  a  different  sense  in 
the  same  sentence ;  €,g,  Exod.  xii.  24 ;  ch. 
xxvL  12.  The  objections  to  the  theory  that 
azazel  means  an  evil  spirit  arc  of  over- 
whelming force.  It  will  DC  enough  to  name 
the  following.  1.  The  name  a$atel  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  This  could  not 
be,  if  he  were  so  important  a  being  as  to 
divide  with  Jehovah  the  sin  offering  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement  2.  No  suitable  etymology  can 
be  discerned.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
is  very  forced—'*  the  separated  one.*'  8.  The 
notion  of  appeasing,  or  bribing,  or  mocking 
the  evil  spirit  by  presenting  to  him  a  goat, 
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k  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
rest  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Where  else 
is  there  anything  like  it?  4.  The  goat  is 
presented  and  offered  to  Jehovah  equally 
with  the  goat  which  is  slain.  To  take  that 
which  has  heen  offered  (and  therefore  half 
sacrificed)  to  Gtod  and  give  it  to  Satan,  would 
be  a  daring  impiety,  which  is  inoonceivable. 
That  la-azazd  means  '*  for  removal "  is  the 
opinion  of  Bahr,  Tholnck,  Winer,  and  others. 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this  inter- 
pretation, but  the  form  of  the  word  azdzd 
points  rather  to  an  agent  than  to  an  abstract 
act.  Atdzd  is  a  word  softened  (according 
to  a  not  unusual  custom)  from  OMiUd^  just 
as  Itokav  is  a  softened  form  of  Xeav-Zrav,  and 
as  Babel  is  derived  frcmi  Balbel  (Gen;  xi  9). 
AxdUel  is  an  active  participle  or  participial 
noun,  derived  ultimately  from  azal  (con- 
nected with  the  Arabic  word  tizaJa^  and 
meaning  removed),  but  immediately  from 
the  reduplicate  form  of  that  verb,  cusazdL 
The  reduplication  of  the  consonanto  of  the 
root  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  gives  the  force 
of  repetition,  so  that  white  atal  means 
removed,  azatzal  means  removed  by  a 
repetition  of  acts.  Azdlzelj  or  azazelj 
therefore,  means  one  who  removes  by  a 
series  of  acts.  **In  this  sense  the  word 
mzatel  is  strictly  expressive  of  the  function 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  scapegoat  in  vers. 
21,  22 ;  namely,  that  he  '  be  sent  away^  bear- 
ing upon  hitn  aU  (he  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israd  into  the  vMemess,*  It  properly 
denotes  one  that  removes  or  separates ;  yet 
a  remover  in  such  sort  that  the  removal  is 
not  effected  by  a  single  act  or  at  one 
moment,  but  by  a  series  of  minor  aote  tend- 
ing to  and  issuing  in  a  complete  removaL 
Ko  word  could  better  express  the  move* 
ment  of  the  goat  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  as  it  pssed  on,  removing  at  each 
step,  in  a  visible  symbol,  their  sins  further 
ana  further  from  them,  until,  by  continued 
repetition  of  the  movement,  they  were 
carried  far  away  and  removed  utterly" 
(Sir  W.  Martin,  *  Semitic  Languages').  That 
it  is  the  goat  that  is  designated  by  the  word 
axazel  is  the  exposition  of  the  LXX., 
Jusephus,  Symmacnus,  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
the  Vulgate,  the  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion, and  Luther's  Version.  The  interpro- 
tetton  is  founded  on  sound  etymologicnl 
grounds,  it  suite  the  context  wherever  the 
word  occurs,  it  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
maining ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  it  accords  with  the  otherwise 
known  religious  beliefs  and  symbolical 
practices  of  the  Israelites.  The  two  goate 
were  the  single  sin  offering  for  the  people; 
the  one  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice  sym- 
bolized atonement  or  covering  made  by 
shedding  of  blood,  the  other  symbolized 
the  utter  removal  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 


which  were  conveyed  away  and  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  whence  there 
was  no  return.  Of.  Ps.  ciiL  12,  **As  £ar 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us ;  **  and 
Mioah  vii.  19,  **  He  will  turn  again,  he  will 
have  compassion  upon  us ;  he  will  subdu« 
our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their 
sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  The 
eighth  verse  should  be  translated  as  it  stands 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  or,  if  we  ask 
for  still  fipreater  exactness,  And  Aaron 
thaU  oast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  for  a  rem$ver  o/ 
sins. 

Vers.  9, 10.— These  verses  might  be  trans* 
lated  as  foUoyrBi^And  Aaron  shall  bring  in 
the  goat  upon  uihich  the  lot  for  the  Lord 
fell,  and  shall  offer  him  for  a  sin  Bering, 
But  the  goat,  upon  which  fell  the  lot  for  a 
remover  of  sins,  shaU  be  presented  aUve  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him, 
and  to  send  him  away  for  a  remover  of  sine 
into  the  wilderness.  We  are  justified  in 
inserting  the  words,  ♦*of  sins,"  after  "a 
remover,"  because  ^tho  use  of  the  word 
azal,  from  which  the  word  rendered  by 
Mremover'  is  derived,  is  confined  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect  to  the  single  purpose  or 
institution  which  is  here  under  considera- 
ti<m ;  so  that  this  particular  word  must  have 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  bearer 
or  reader  this  notion  of  a  removal  of  sins, 
and  none  other"  (Sir  W.  Martin,  •  Semitic 
Languages ').  The  goat  is  both  presented 
before  the  Lord,  and  subsequently  (ver.  20) 
offered  to  him,  the  priest  laying  his  bands 
upon  him  and  makmg  a  confession  of  the 
sins  of  the  people.  After  he  has  thus 
become  the  Lord\  how  could  he  be  given 
up  to  Satan  ?  The  purpose  of  his  being 
set  apart  is  to  make  an  atonement  with  him 
(not /or  Atm,  as  some  commentetors  explain 
it  wrongly).  As  atonement  was  maae  by 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  goat  ceremonially 
covering  sin,  so  it  was  also  made  by  the 
live  goat  symbolically  removing  sin.  But 
the  atonement  in  both  cases  has  reference 
to  God.  How  could  an  atonement  be  made 
by  an  ofiering  to  Saten,  unless  Saten,  not 
God,  was  the  being  whose  wrath  was  to  be 
propitiated,  and  with  whom  reconciliation 
was  sought  ? 

Ver.  11.— After  having  tg'ered  the  bullock 
for  his  own  sin  offering,  and  presented  the 
two  goats,  which  constituted  the  sin  offering 
of  the  people,  taidofferedasie  of  them,  Aaron 
kills  the  bnllook  for  the  sin  offering.  A  con- 
siderable interval  had  to  elapse  before  he 
oould  make  nse  of  the  bullock's  blood  for 
purposes  of  propitiation,  and  during  this 
interval,  occupied  by  his  entrance  into  the 
holy  of  holies  with  the  incense,  the  blood 
was  hold  by  an  attendant,  probably  by  one 
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of  his  sons,  and  prevented  from  coagulating 
by  being  kept  in  motion. 

Vers.  12, 13.— This  is  the  first  entry  of 
the  high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies. 
He  takes  with  him  a  oenser — literally,  Uie 
censer,  that  is,  the  censer  that  he  was  to 
use  on  the  occasion — fall  of  burning  ooals  of 
fire  from  off  the  altar;  and  his  hands  are  ftill 
of  sweet  inoense  beaten  small ;  his  object 
being  to  fill  the  holy  of  holies  with  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  which  may  ser?e  as 
at  least  a  thin  vail  between  himself  and  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord,  that  he  die  not  (cf. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  20,  "Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face:  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live;"  cf.  also  Gen.  zxxii.  30;  Deut.  v.  24; 
Judg.  vL  22 ;  ziii.  22).  Here  we  see  taught 
the  lesson  of  the  vision  of  God,  as  he  is, 
being  impossible  to  the  human  faculties.  He 
must  be  vailed  in  one  way  or  another.  After 
passing  through  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  high  priest  found  himself 
in  the  smaller  chamber  where  stood  the 
ark.  Immediately  he  threw  the  incense  on 
the  coals  of  the  censer,  until  the  holy  of 
holies  was  filled  with  the  smoke,  after  which, 
according  to  later  practice,  he  offered  a 
prayer  outside  the  vail.  The  following 
form  of  prayer,  breathing,  however,  the 
spirit  of  ages  long  subsequent  to  the  taber- 
nacle, or  even  the  first  temple,  is  found  in 
the  Talmud:  — '* May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that 
neither  this  day^nor  this  year  any  captivity 
come  upon  us.  Tet  if  captivity  befall  us 
this  day  or  this  year,  let  it  be  to  a  place 
where  the  Law  is  cultivated.  May  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  want  come  not  upon  us  this  day  or  this 
year.  But  if  want  visit  us  this  day  or  this 
year,  let  it  be  due  to  the  liberali^  of  our 
charitable  deeds.  May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  this  year 
may  be  a  year  of  cheapness,  of  fulness,  of 
intercourse  and  trade;  a  year  with  abun- 
dance of  rain,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew ;  one 
in  which  thy  people  Israel  shall  not  require 
assistance  one  from  another.  And  listen 
not  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  about 
to  set  out  on  a  joumev  (against  rain).  And 
as  to  thy  people  Israel,  mav  no  enemy  exalt 
himself  against  them,  l&y  it  please  thee, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Saron  (exposed 
to  floods)  mav  not  become  their  graves" 
(Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service'). 

Ver.  14. — The  second  entry  of  the  high 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  took  place  very 
soon  after  the  first  entry.  Immediately 
that  he  had  returned  after  lighting  the 
incense,  and  perhaps  offering  a  prayer,  he 
took  of  the  blood  of  the  bnlloek,  which  he 
had  previouslv  killed,  went  back  without 
delay,  and  spruikled  it  with  hii  finger  upon 
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the  mercy  seat  eastward,  that  is,  on  the 
front  of  the  ark  beneath  the  Presence  en- 
throned upon  the  mercy  seat,  and  shrouded 
by  the  smoke  of  the  incense;  and  before 
the  meroy  seat,  that  is,  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  it,  he  i^rinkled  of  the  blood  with  his 
finger  seven  timet.  In  after  times,  when 
the  ark  was  gone,  the  high  priest  sprinkled 
upwards  once  and  downwards  seven  times. 

Ver.  15. — The  third  entry  was  made  as 
soon  as  he  had  killed  the  goat  which  formed 
a  moiety  of  the  sin  offering  of  the  congrega- 
tion, when  he  brought  lus  blood  likewise 
within  the  vail,  and  did  with  that  blood  as  he 
did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  sprinkling 
it  the  same  number  of  times  as  before.  ^  By 
the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the 
holy  of  holies  is  set  forth  that  atonement 
could  only  be  effected  before  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  "(Clark). 

Ver.  16.— The  two  sprinklings,  first  with 
the  bullock's  blood,  then  with  the  goat's 
blood,  on  the  front  of  the  ark  and  on  the 
ground  before  it,  effected  the  symbolical 
atonement  which  was  required  annuallv  even 
for  the  holy  of  holies  because  it  was  pitched 
in  the  midst  of  sinful  men.  There  remained 
the  outer  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  to  be  atoned  for. 
Accordingly,  the  high  priest  proceeds  to  do 
so  for  the  tabemaole  of  the  congregation, 
that  is,  to  make  a  similar  atonement  by 
similar  means  outside  the  vail  as  he  had 
made  inside  it.  He  would  therefore  have 
made  one  sprinkling  with  the  blood  upon 
the  vail,  and  seven  sprinklings  before  it, 
after  which  he  placed  the  blood  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  according  to 
the  command  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  In 
later  times  it  became  customary  also  to 
sprinkle  the  top  of  the  altar  of  Incense  seven 
tunes. 

Ver.  17.— There  shall  be  no  man  In  the 
tahemade  of  the  eongregation.  From  the 
first  entry  until  the  work  of  atonement  wa^ 
completed,  both  for  the  holy  of  holies  and 
for  the  tabernacle,  no  one  but  the  high 
priest  was  to  be  allowed  within  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  not  only  that  there  might 
be  no  witness  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  awful 
vail,  but  also  that  the  rite  of  purification 
might  not  be  interfered  with  bv  an  impure 
presence.  Even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  dwelling-phioe  of  God,  typical  of  heaven, 
was  closed  to  the  eye  and  foot  of  man,  "the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  being  not  yet 
made  manifest"  (Heb.  ix.  8),  nntil  the 
Divine  Hiffh  Priest  opened  the  way  for  his 
people  by  his  own  entrance. 

Vers.  18, 19.— The  holy  of  holies  and  the 
outer  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  having  been 
reconciled,  the  high  priest  shall  go  out  unto 
the  altar  that  is  bobre  the  Lord — that  is, 
the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifioe  hi  the  court, 
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standing  in  front  of  the  tabeniAole,  not  the 
altar  of  inoense,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some 
—and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bnlloek, 
and  of  the  Uood  of  the  goat,  and  pnt  it  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  ronnd  about  And  he 
shall  sprinUe  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his 
linger  seven  timet.  This  completes  the 
ceremony  of  **  maJHng  an  atonement  for  the 
holy  aanctuary^  and  making  an  atonement  for 
the  tabernacle  of  the  eongregatUm^  and  for 
<^jaZtor"  (ver.  33.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— The  second  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  now  commences.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  defilement  of  the 
sanctuary  should  be  covered,  and  the  sins 
of  tiie  priests  and  people  atoned  for  by  the 
blood  of  the  sacrinoes.    There  remained  a 

^ — «o1!iMl011Btie8s  of  sin.    How  was  tliia^ttrlSff; 
*"TSkBn"awaj;?    To  effect  this,  Aaron  pro- 
ceeds to<l£e  unique  ceremony  of  tlie  dap>by 
which  theutt6r  removal  of  sin  from  the  mson- 

-__fjje<i  ppnplft  Ia  typified.    He  shall  bring  the 

^^  Eve  goat;  this  should^  translated  offer  the 
live  goat  It  is  the  word  used  above  for  the 
offering  of  the  goat  that  was  slain,  and  it  is 
the  word  always  used  for  offering  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord.  The  first  goat  had  been  offered  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  offlerer  laying  his  hand 
i       on  his  head  and  perhaps  praying  over  him. 

^^  Now  the  second  goat  is  offered,  the  high 
priest  having  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all 
the  Iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  .  .  . 
vntting  tiiem  upon  tiie  head  of  tiie  goat 
The  confession  of  sins,  at  first  extempore, 
would  naturally,  as  time  progressed,  become 
etereotvped  into  a  liturgical  form,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Mishna :  **  O  Lord,  tiiey  have 
committed  iniquity ;  they  have  transgressed; 
they  have  sinned, — thy  people,  the  house  of 
IsraeL  O  Lord,  cover  over,  I  entreat  thee, 
their  iniquities,  their  transgressions,  and 
their  sins,  which  they  have  iRdcke<11y  com- 
mitted, transgressed,  and  sinned  before  thee, 
— thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel.  As  it  is 
written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  thy  servant, 
saying,  *  For  on  that  day  shall  it  be  covered 
over  for  you,  to  make  you  dean ;  from  all 
your  sins  before  the  Lord  ye  shall  be 
clean£ed ' "  (Edersheim, « Temple  Service '). 
During  this  confession  of  sins  the  people 
remained    mostoate    in  4Muniliation    and 

Srayer  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
was  the  custom  of  the  high  priest  to  turn 
towards  them  as  he  pronounced  the  last 
words,  ^  Ye  shall  be  cleansed."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  confession,  the  high  priest 
handed  over  the  goat  to  a  fit  man,  that  is,  to 
a  man  who  was  standing  ready  to  take  charge 
of  him,  and  sent  him  away  by  his  hand  into 
the  wilderness. 

Ver.  22.— Then  the  goat  went  forth, 
bearing  upon  him  all  their  iniquities.  The 
slain  goat  had  symbolized  and  coremoniaUj 


wrought  full  atonement  or  covering  of  sins ; 
but  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  | 
the  nation^joyfulsenseof  entire^UhfitatioQ^ 
from  the  "biirdeh  of  stn,THe*  second  symboTT 
n5f  the  disappearing  goat  is  used;  so  that  L. 
^^ot only  sin,  but  the  ^nsclou^ness'and^e _ 
jfiar-Qf_^Ftaint  andpf5ience^rfltfi^m1gBt 
be  taken  away  frotn  the  cl^nsed  and  de-' 
livered  people.     The  goat  is  to  bear  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  unto  a  land  not  in- 
habited.   The  latter  words — ^in  the  original, 
eretz  gezerdh — ^would  be  more  correctly  tn,nB' 
lated,  oJoiKLcitiLsJJ  that  isjjx)mj)letely  iso- 
^.itA/l  f^am^the  sufrounding  country  by  some 
^  bacriuref  roct  or  torrent,  which  would  rnl^lES' 
it  impossible  for  the  goat  to  come  back  _ 
a^ln.    Thus  the  sins  were  utterly  lost,  as 
though  iHey  hod  never  been,  and  they  could  / 
not  return  to  the  ^aannlifted-JpaODle.    The/ 
Hebrew  word  oajot,.  to  cut  (1  Kings  lii.  25; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  13>,  is  represented  in  Arabic 
by  jazaray  and  the  suostantive  geterah  by 
jazirah,  which  raean8^flXLisland,.^£^aii-aJBea^ 
^j-etMVQunded  b^TrnTeisr^The  word  is  still 
in  use  in  countries  where  Arabic  is  spoken, 
as  the  designation  oLa  diatdot divided  ftom    - 
theneighbouringjteiritories  by  rivers  cutting 
_it_pffraJi<l  miiing  it  a  sort  of  -island  or 
^peninsula.    Into  such  a  district  as  this,  the 


-y 


man  who  led  the  goat  was  to  let  him  go. 
In  later  times,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  appointment,  the  goat  was  pushed 
over  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  so 
killed,  a  device  or  man  clumsily  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  symbolism 
of  Divine  appointment  It  was  more  in 
accordance  with  the  original  institution 
that  **  the  arrival  of  the  goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  immediately  telegraphed  by  the 
waving  of  fiags,  from  station  to  station,  till 
a  few  minutes  after  its  occurrence  it  was 
known  in  ttie  temple,  and  whispered  fh>m 
ear  to  ear,  that  the  goat  had  borne  upon 
him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 
inhabited"  (Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service'). 

J^th  the  goat^that^as  sacrificed  and  the 
gOfttJhftt  flfirifti,  as  jremo  veroTiins  'typified 
Christy  The  firil'presehts  him  to  our  faith 
as  the  Victim  on  the  cross,  the  other  as  the 
Sin-bearer  on  whom  the  Lord  laid  **the 
iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  4x  oL  2Cor.  v. 

^^f  Gal.  iiL  13).  '^The  rea8<m  for  making 
use  of  two  ahuhals  is  to  be  found  purely  in 
the  physical  impossibility  of  combining  all 
features  that  had  to  be  set  forth  in  the  sin 
offering  in  one  animal"  (Keil). 

Vers.  23,  24.— In  later  times  another 
scene  was  interpoaed  at  this  point  The 
high  priest,  having  sent  away  the  man  with 
the  goat,  recited  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  commanded  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (chs.  zvi. ;  xxiiL  27 — 32 ; 
Numb.  xxix.  7—11),  and  offered  prayers 
in  which  the  people  might  mentally  join. 
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Then  lie  went  back  into  the  tabemaole  of 
the  oongregatlon  (not  into  the  holy  of  holies), 
and,  as  all  the  special  atoning  and  purifTing 
services  of  the  day  were  now  over,  he  there 
took  off  his  linen  dress,  and  put  it  awajr ; 
and  after  bathing  in  the  holy  place,  that  is, 
in  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  he  put  on  his  ordinary  high- 
nriestly  garments,  and  sacrificed  first  a  goat 
for  a  sin  offering  (Numb.  xxix.  16),  next 
his  own  burnt  offering  of  a  ram,  and  then 
the  burnt  offering  of  the  people,  which  was 
also  a  ram  and  other  victims  (Ibid.% 

Ver.  25.— After  the  fiesh  of  the  burnt 
sacrifice  had  been  placed  in  order  on  the 
altar,  the  fat  of  the  sin  offering,  that  is,  of 
the  bullock  (ver.  6)  and  of  the  goat  (?er.  15) 
and  of  the  other  goat  (Kumb.  xxix.  16),  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  burnt  upon  the  altaii 
according  to  the  regular  practice. 

Ver.  26.— The  man  that  let  go  the  goat 
which  served  for  a  remover  oi  sins  is  to 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flcoh  before 
he  comet  Uito  tiie  camp.  This  is  ifot  ordered 
on  account  of  any  special  defilement  attach- 
ing to  the  scapegoat,  but  only  because  it 
had  been  the  symbolical  sin-bearer,  and 
therefore  conveyed  legal  uncleanness  by  its 
touch.  The  man  who  bore  the  flesh  of  the 
other  «Mt  to  be  burnt  had  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  (ver.  28). 

Vers.  27,  28.— As  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
and  the  goat  which  had  been  offered  in  the 
special  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  day  had 
b^n  carried  within  the  sanctuary  (vers.  14, 
15),  their  bodies  had  to  be  burnt  without 
the  camp  (ch.  iv.  12).  Our  Lord  being  the 
antitype,  not  only  of  Aaron  as  the  Great 
High  rriest,  but  also  of  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fices as  the  Great  Sin  Offering,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  notices  that 
the  fact  of  Christ's  having  ^  suffered  without 
the  camp"  serves  as  an  indication  that  his 
blood  had  in  its  atoning  effects  been  carried 
by  him  into  heaven,  the  antitype  of  the  holy 
of  holies  (Heb.  xiii.  12).  The  flesh  of  the 
other  goat^  offered  as  a  sin  offering,  would 
have  been  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
evening,  at  a  sacrificial  meal  (ch.  x.  17, 18). 

Vers.  29— 31.— The  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  are  not  appointed  for 
once  only,  but  they  are  to  m  of  annual 
observance.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you,  as  long  as  the  nation  should  exist, 
that  in.  tiie  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and 
do  no  work  at  alL  The  seventh  is  the 
(acred  month,  in  which  the  first,  the  tenth, 
the  fifteenth,  and  following  days  are  ap- 
pointed as  holy  seasons.  The  Da^  of  Atone- 
ment is  the  single  fast  of  the  Jewish  Church 
occurring  once  a  year  only.  On  it  all  the 
members  of  that  (Church  were  to  afflict  their 
soujf,  on  pain  of  death  (ch.  xxiiL  29).    The 


fast  began  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day, 
and  ended  on  the  evening  of  the  ^enth,  when 
it  was  succeeded  by  general  feasting.  During 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours  no  work 
at  all  was  to  be  done.  In  this  respect 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  put  on  a  level 
with  the  sabbath,  whereas  on  the  annual 
festivals  only  "  servile  work  **  was  forbidden 
(see  oh.  xxiiL  7,  21,  25,  35).  On  this  day, 
therefore,  as  on  the  weekly  sabbath,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  collect  mnnna  (Exod, 
xvL  26),  or  to  plough  or  reap  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
21),  or  to  light  a  fire  (Exod.  xxxv.  3),  or  to 
gather  wood  (Numb.  xv.  32—36),  or  to 
carry  com  or  fruit  (Neh.  xiil  15),  or  to 
sell  food  or  other  goods  (Neh.  xiii  16),  or 
to  bear  burdens  (Jer.  xviL  22,  23),  or  to  set 
out  grain  for  sale  (Amos  viiu  5).  And  these 
regulations  applied  to  strangers  that  so- 
journed among  them  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. It  Was  a  sabbath  of  rest ;  literally,  a 
sabbath  of  sabbatism.  The  purpose  of  tho 
abstinence  from  food  and  labour  was  to 
bring  the  soul  of  each  individual  into 
harmonv  with  the  solemn  rites  of  purifica- 
tion publicly  performed  not  by  themselves, 
but  by  the  high  priest 

Vers.  32,  33.— That  there  may  be  no 
mistake,  it  is  specifically  enjoined  that  not 
only  Aaron,  but  the  priest,  whom  he  shidl 
anoint,  and  whom  he  shall  consecrate— mean- 
ing, the  high  priest  that  shaU  be  anointed^ 
arid  shall  be  consecrated — ^to  minlBter  in  the 
priest's  office  in  his  father's  stead— that  is,  to 
succeed  from  time  to  time  to  the  high 
priesthood — shall  make  the  atonement,  and 
shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy 
garments.  Again  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  white  robes  are  termed,  not  the  peniten- 
tial, but  the  holv,  garments. 

Ver.  84.— Thif  shall  be  an  everlasting 
statute  unto  yon.  It  lasted  as  long  as  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  lasted,  and  until  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  was  instituted,  when  it 
had  a  spiritual  fulfilment  once  for  all.  **  Of 
old  there  was  an  high  priest  that  cleansed 
the  people  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
but  now  that  the  true  High  Priest  is  come, 
the  former  priesthood  is  no  more.  It  is  a 
providential  dispensation  of  God  that  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
destroyed;  for  if  they  were  still  standing, 
some  who  are  weak  in  faith  might  be  dazzl^ 
by  the  outward  pplendour  of  the  literal 
types,  and  not  drawn  by  faith  to  the  spiritual 
antitypes.  If  there  are  any,  therefore,  who, 
in  considering  the  Levitical  ritual  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  in  looking  at 
the  two  he-goats— the  one  sacrificed,  the 
other  let  go,  charged  with  sins,  into  the 
wilderness— do  not  recognize  the  one  Christ 
who  died  for  our  sins  and  took  away  our 
sins,  and  do  not  see  there  the  *  everlaslin)( 
statute'    of  which  God   here  speaks   by 
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Moses,  let  h'm  go  tip  thrice  n  year  to  Jern- 
salem,  and  there  search  for  the  altar  which 
has  crumbled  in  the  dost,  and  offer  np  his 
victims  there  without  a  priest.  But  no; 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  earthly  priesthood 
and  temple  are  abolished,  that  we  may 
raise  our  heart  to  the  heavenly,  and  look 
up  with  faith  and  love  and  joy  to  him  who 


offered  himself  once  for  all,  and  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  "  (Origen, 
*  Horn.*  X.,  as  quoted  by  Wordsworth).  And 
he  did  aa  the  Lord  oommanded  Mosei;  that 
is*  Moses  announced  to  Aaron  the  Law 
which  was  to  be  carried  oat  about  five 
months  later. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 28. — Union  and  communifm  with  Qod  is  that  which  the  undeprayed  heart 
of  man  most  longs  lor,  and  which  religion  is  especially  intended  to  bring  about.  That 
this  may  be  effected,  the  barrier  of  sin,  and  of  that  which  represents  sin — ceremonial 
uncleanness — must  be  broken  down.  If  sin  and  uncleanness  cannot  be  taken  away  so  as 
to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  they  must,  according  to  their  nature,  be  either 
punished  as  justice  demands,  or  be  so  covered  over  as  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  sight 
of  the  Divine  eye.  This  covering  or  atonement  is  wrought  by  sacrifices  for  sin,  and 
ceremonial  purifications.  Hence  the  public  and  private  sin  offerings,  and  the  various 
forms  of  cleansing.  But  in  spite  of  penalties  innicted  and  sacrifices  offered,  a  mass  of 
crime  and  sin  and  uncleanness  accumulates  year  by  year,  which  has  not  been  avenged 
or  cleansed,  and  this  defilement  affects  the  very  tabernacle  of  Gk)d  and  his  holy  things, 
as  well  as  the  congregation  of  living  men.  Therefore  an  annual  atonement  and  re- 
conciliation were  required,  which  were  effected  each  year  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

L  Thb  Cebemonies. 

1.  Bathing. 

2.  Robing  in  white  garments. 

3.  The  sin  offerings. 

4.  The  entry  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

6.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sin  offerings  on  the  ark  and  before  the  mercy- 
seat. 
6.  The  scapegoat. 
II.  Theib  meanino.    All  is  typical  of  Christ 

1.  Washing  with  his  blood  and  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 

2.  Clothing  with  his  righteousness. 

8.  Christ  the  Sin  Offering  on  the  cross. 

4.  Christ's  ascension  and  entry  into  heaven  (Heb.  ix.,  x.). 

6.  Christ's  life-blood  offered  on  the  cross,  and  carried  by  him  Into  heaven. 

6.  Christ  the  Sin-bearer  and  the  Hemover  of  sins. 

IIL  The  lessons.  1.  BeconcUiation  htween  Qod  and  man  has  heen  effected.  For 
Christ  has  come  and  has  offered  himself  as  a  sin  offering.  The  mass  of  sins  which 
gathered  over  mankind  age  after  age,  has  been  covered  or  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  shed  by  him  upon  the  cross ;  and  those  who  were  alienated  are  now  reconciled. 
Christ  is  the  fdl-prevauing  Peacemaker,  who  has  united  man  with  man,  and  man  with 
€K)d.  "  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  (Gentile  and  Jew)  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  .  .  .  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one 
new  man,  so  making  peace ;  and  that  he  might  reooncile  both  unto  Ood  in  one  body  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.  .  •  .  For  through  him  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.  Kow  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  Gk)d  "  (Eph.  ii.  14 — 19).  And 
this  reconciliation  was  wrought  by  one  offering,  once  for  all  offered.  The  high  priest's 
atonement  was  made  annually,  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not,  effectually  and 
permanently,  but  only  symbolically  and  temporarily,  take  away  sins  (Heb.  x.  4).  "  But 
this  man,  aJfter  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  Gk)d.  .  .  .  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  " 
(Heb.  X.  12—14).  And  it  was  wrought  for  all  mankind.  How,  then,  are  all  to  share  in 
it?    By  realizing  their  adoption  in  Christ,  which  has  been  potentially  bestowed  upon 
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the  whole  family  of  man,  and  is  made  effective  to  each  individual  by  his  "  belief  "  in  the 
Word  of  truth,*'  and  his  being  "  sealed  "  in  baptism  **  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  " 
(Eph.  L  13).  The  spiritual  bathing,  and  clothing  in  white  garments,  which  are  now  the 
privileges  of  every  Christian,  derive  their  sacramental  force  solely  from  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  cross. 

2.  Christ  has  opened  for  us  the  way  to  heaven.  Christ  is  not  only  the  antitype  of 
the  sin  offering  made  for  the  congregation,  but  also  of  the  high  priest  who  sacrificed  the 
offering;  for  he,  the  Priest,  offered  himself,  the  Victim.  Ihe  holy  of  holies,  wherein 
the  presence  of  God  exhibited  itself^  was  the  type  of  heaven.  Into  this  place  **  went  the 
high  priest  alone  once  everv  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself,  and 
for  the  errors  of  the  people :  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest "  (Heb.  ix.  7,  8).  Alone,  the  high  priest 
entered  beyond  the  mysterious  vail,  and  no  one  might  be  present,  even  in  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  tabernacle,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  nor  while  he  was  fulfilling  his 
fimctions  before  the  ark.  He  could  not  take  any  one  with  him.  Not  even  after  the 
atonement  had  been  made,  could  those  who  had  been  reconciled,  whether  priests  or 
people,  enter  there.  The  vail  was  drawn  again,  and  all  was  shrouded  in  silence  and 
mystery  as  before.  But  **  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  Grod  for  us "  (Heb.  ix.  24).  At  his  ascension  he  entered  heaven,  and  (unlike  the 
high  priest)  there  he  remained  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Heb.  x.  13),  having  received  gifts 
for  men  from  his  Father,  and  having  bestowed  them  upon  his  Church  by  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  8^11).  And  not  only  so,  but  he  opened  the  way  to  aU  his 
followers.  He  was  the  mystical  Head,  and  where  the  Head  was,  there  the  Body  would 
be  likewise.  By  his  death  he  purchased  for  man  an  entrance  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  an  eternal  continuance  before  the  throne.  "  Having  therefore  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  and  having  an  high  priest  over  the 
house  of  God ;  let  ns  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  *^ 
(Heb.  X.  19—22). 

3.  Christ  has  oome^  and  home  away,  our  sins,  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  'did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6).  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many  "  (Heb.  ix.  28).  **  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  Christ,  by  his  sacrifice,  not  only  earns  for  us  forgiveness  of  sin, 
but  also  gives  us  a  consciousness  of  their  forgiveness.  Those  who,  in  Felf-abasement 
and  self-abandonment,  have  thrown  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  have  arisen 
assured  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  as  though  they  had  seen  and  felt  the  burden 
of  them  taken  off  fi-om  their  necks,  and  carri^  step  by  step  into  a  land  cut  off,  from 
whence  no  return  for  them  is  possible.  If  there  are  any  who  feel  overcome  by  the 
weight  of  their  sins,  they  are  taught  here  that,  if  they  cannot  bear  them,  there  is 
One  who  can  bear  them,  and  that,  thongh  they  cannot  free  themselves  from  them,  yet 
they  can  be  freed.  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tlio 
world  I  *»  (John  i.29\ 

IV,  Warning.  Washed,  robed,  reconciled,  and  delivered  from  sin,  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  sin, — ^what  more  could  have  been  done  for  us  that  Grod  has  not  done? 
What  return  are  we  to  make  ?  We  are  to  live  as  children  of  God.  "  Let  us  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering;  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promised;)  and 
let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works  "  (Heb.  x.  23,  24). 
Further  warning.  The  danger  of  falling  away  after  having  been  forgiven  and  admitt^ 
to  the  privileges  of  sonship,  **  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacri6ce  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries  " 
lleb,  X.  26,  27).    One  unclean  spirit  may  be  exchanged  for  seven  (Matt,  xiii.  43 — 15), 
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"  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.  .  •  •  For  our  (Jod  is  a  consuming  fire  " 
(Heb.  xii.  25,  29). 

Vers.  29 — 34.— 2TW  annuaZ  reiteration  of  iJie  purification  made  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  teaii&es  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Law.  "For  the  Law  can  never  with 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect.  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered?  "  (Heb.  x.  1,  2).  Had 
they  done  their  work  perfectly,  a  repetition  of  them  would  not  have  been  required, 
**  because  that  the  worshippers  once  pureed  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins  " 
(Heb.  X.  2).  There  was  a  triple  imperfection — ^in  the  priest,  in  the  Tictim,  in  the  effect 
of  the  sacrifices.  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  formed  of  sinful  men,  as  was  testified 
by  the  sin  offering  which  the  high  priest  had  first  to  offer  for  himself  before  he  could 
offer  one  for  the  people:  here  there  was  no  perfect  mediator.  The  yictims  were  a 
bullock  and  a  goat ;  but  **  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins "  (Heb.  x.  4) :  here  there  was  no  perfect  sacrifice.  The  atonement 
had  to  be  repeated  annually :  here  there  was  no  perfect  result  from  the  offering  made. 
By  its  very  imperfection  the  Law  points  forward  to  and  awakens  the  desire  for  a  better 
covenant,  with  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
Keparate  from  sinners  "  (Heb.  vii.  26),  with  a  sacrifice  which  could  sanctify  (Heb.  x. 
10),  and  which  is  and  can  be  only  "  once  offered,"  because  it  is  "  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  Sacrifice,  Oblation^ and  SatisfiEu^tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (Service 
fur  Holy  Communion). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1 — Si.^The  great  Bay  of  Atonement  (vers.  29 — 34).  One  day  in  the  year 
riet  apart  to  the  most  solenm  representation  possible  of  the  two  facts — ^the  sin- 
fulness of  man,  the  righteous  love  of  God.  Atonement  underlying  the  whole  of  the 
ceremonial  Law,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  daily  sacrifices,  set  forth  by  the  separation  of 
one  day  for  the  special  sacrifice,  thus  pointing  to  one  atonement  in  which  all  other  atone- 
ments should  be  perfected.  Solemn  warning  in  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  pro- 
claiming the  unchangeableness  of  Divine  Law,  and  unapproachableness  of  Ood  in  his 
infinite  righteousness.  Necessity  that,  while  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat  spoke  of 
holiness  and  majesty,  there  should  be  a  more  emphatic  testimony  to  love  and  mercy. 
Yet  that  testimony  must  be  in  the  way  of  Law  and  ordinance,  therefore  itself  main- 
taining that  GK)d  is  just  while  he  is  merciful  I'hese  preliminary  considerations  prepare 
ns  to  take  the  *' great  Day  of  Atonement"  as  a  typical  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  rere- 
lation  of  Christ    Notice^ 

1.  The  mediation  between  God  and  man  must  bb  a  perfect  mediation. 
1.  Personal  perfection.  For  ordinary  ministration,  washing  feet  and  hands  sufficient. 
For  the  great  day,  entire  cleansing.  This  must  be.  A  fellow-creature,  imperfect  and 
sinful,  may  be  employed  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  us,  but  not 
as  the  efficient  Mediator  undertaking  for  both.  The  spotlessness  of  Jesus  must  be 
more  than  relative^  more  than  character ;  it  must  be  absolute,  therefore,  only  as  we  see 
it  in  the  Incarnation.  Nor  can  we  find  satisfeiction  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  unless 
we  believe  that  it  was  capable  of  rendering  to  Gkd  an  infinitely  acceptable  sacrifice ; 
therefore,  while  it  was  flesh,  it  must  have  been  free  from  all  taint  of  sin.  We  lay 
our  sins  on  him ;  then  he  must  be  himself  absolutely  sinless,  or  else  our  sins  will  be 
increased  by  his.  Only  in  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  can  we 
find  a  support  for  this  doctrine  of  personal  perfection  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

2.  Official  perfection.  The  high  priest  must  be  clothed  in  spotless  garments. 
"  Hofy  garments."  He  put  off"  his  "  golden  garments,"  and  put  on  the  white  linen, 
emblematical  of  official  perfection.  The  continual  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  and  the 
priestly  ablutions,  together  with  the  special  priestly  ofierln^  represented  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  the  ceremonial  atonement.  The  priest's  office  was  seen  in  its  height  of 
dignity  in  the  high  priest's  office ;  the  high  priest's  office  in  its  most  solemn  duty, 
to  enter  the  holiest  once  a  year  and  make  atonement  for  all.    But  the  true  High  Priest 
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and  the  true  mediation  were  yet  to  come.  The  ministry  of  Christ  was  a  jterfect  offering 
of  man  to  Ood,  in  his  active  and  passive  obedience,  and  a  perfect  revelation  and 
assurance  of  Divine  f avow  to  man ;  in  the  facts  of  his  eaHhly  life,  promising  healing 
and  restoration  for  human  woes,  and  life  from  the  dead ;  in  the  development  of  a  perfect 
humanity  by  example ;  in  the  imfolding  and  proclamation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
which  actually  commenced  in  his  person,  and  proceeded  in  ever-widening  spheres  of 
spiritual  life  in  his  Church ;  in  his  men  glorv  and  the  bestotmnent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  were  the  completion  of  his  official  wors  as  Mediator,  for  he  said  that  if  he  went 
to  the  Father  (that  is,  as  Mediator),  he  would  send  the  Comforter.  Thus  the  vail  was 
taken  away,  and  the  way  into  the  holiest  made  manifest  (Reh.  ix.  8 ;  x.  19 — 23).  Our 
High  Priest  is  not  one  of  an  imperfect  succession  of  Aaron's  sons,  but  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedeo,  coming  forth  directly  from  God,  and  standing  in  unique  perfection ;  the 
pledge  at  once  of  Divine  acceptance  and  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

II.  Vicarious  atokbidsht.  The  three  facts  of  the  day  were :  1.  The  blood  of  the 
victims  shed  and  sprinkled.  2.  The  living  way  opened  between  the  throne  of  God  and 
his  people.  3.  The  public,  solemn  putting  away  of  sins  and  their  loss,  as  guilt,  in  the 
wil^mess.  In  the  true  atonement,  thus  represented,  these  are  the"  essential  factors — 
expicUion,  reconciliation,  restoration, 

1.  Expiation,  The  blood  of  the  bullock,  the  blood  of  the  goat,  brought  in  before  the 
mercy-seat,  sprinkled  seven  times,  etc  No  remission  of  sins  without  blood.  A  tribute 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  therefore  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  No  peace 
can  be  true  and  abiding  which  has  not  its  roots  in  the  unchangeableness  of  Gkxl. 
Notice  how  the  modern  feeling  of  the  steadfastness  and  uniformity  of  nature 
vindicates  the  necessity  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  which  is  a  muntenance  of  Law. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  viewed,  not  as  the  arbitrary  assignment  of  a 
penalty,  but  as  the  sufferings  of  the  sacrificial  Victim,  i,e.  of  him  whose  blood,  that  is, 
nis  life,  was  freely  offered  to  seal  the  covenant,  and  who,  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
obeyed  even  unto  death ;  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  Law,  therefore  both  having 
a  fleshly,  mortal  nature,  and  being  in  a  position  of  obedience,  wherein  he  must,  as  a  true 
Son,  *'  fulfil  all  righteousness.**  The  cross  was  an  open  conflict  between  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  in  which  the  true  representative  Seed  of  the  woman,  the  true 
Humanity,  was  bruised,  and,  as  a  Victim,  laid  bleeding  and  dying  on  the  altar ;  but  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  of  the  offering,  as  proved  by  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  was  a  manifestation  of  tiie  victory  of  righteousness  and  the  putting  away  of 
sin.  The  universality  of  the  expiation  was  represented  by  the  offering  for  priests  and 
people  alike,  for  the  holy  place,  for  the  very  mercy-seat,  for  all  the  worship  and  religious 
life  of  the  congregation.  Apart  from  the  merit  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  there  is  no  accept- 
ance of  anything  which  we  offer  to  God.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  all  distinctive 
recognition  of  expiation  from  religious  worship,  is  the  folly  of  our  times  in  many  who 
reject  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  A  temple  without  a  sacrifice,  without  the  blood 
which  is  the  remission  of  sins,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  first  truth  of  Scripture,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  being,  and  can  therefore  be  acceptable  to  God  only  on  God's  own  revealed 
terms  of  atonement. 

2.  Reconciliation  (vers.  11— -14).  The  true  conception  of  salvation  is  not  a  mere 
deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  living  fellowship  between  G^  and  hb 
creature.  The  life  of  man  is  the  outcome  of  God's  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  unchange- 
able and  everlasting.  He  carries  eternity  and  divinity  in  his  very  nature  and  existence. 
His  future  blessedness,  yea,  his  very  being,  must  be  secured  in  God's  favour.  The 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar,  and  the  sweet  incense  beaten  small,  rising  up  as 
a  cloud  before  the  mercy-seat,  betoken  the  intermingling  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the 
life  of  God's  reconciled  children.  This  is  maintained  by  the  offerings  of  faith  and  prayer : 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  penetrating  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  the  heart  rejoicing  in 
God  and  seeking  him  by  a  constant  reference  of  all  things  to  him,  and  dependence  of 
daily  life  on  his  mercy.  When  thus  the  will  and  love  of  God  underlie  all  our  existence 
and  pervade  it,  there  is  an  open  way  between  this  world  and  heaven ;  the  two  are  inter- 
mingled. Man  liecomes  what  he  was  made  to  be — a  reflection  of  his  Maker's  image. 
**  I  will  say,  It  is  my  people,  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  our  God."  Christianity  has 
the  only  true  message  of  hope  for  the  world,  because  it  proclaims  reconciliation  between 
the  infinite  perfection  of  G(>d  and  the  polluted  and  imperfect  humanity  which  he  has 
redeemed. 
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8.  Restoration  (vers.  20 — ^28).  77ie  scapegoat^tJi  emblem  of  the  entire  deliver- 
y    ance  of  man  from  the  gnilt  and  misery  of  sin.    The  necessity  of  this  proclamation  of 

/  a  new  world.  Heathen  minds  recognized  the  evil  of  sin,  but  lay  un<Jier  the  spell  of 
fatalistic  despair.   "  No  symbol  could  so  plainly  set  forth  the  completeness  of  Jehovah's 

r^^  acceptance  of  the  penitent,  as  a  sin  offering  in  which  a  life  was  given  up  for  the  altar, 
and  yet  a  living  being  survived  to  carry  away  all  sin  and  uncleanness."  The  com* 
mencement  of  all  renovation  of  character  and  life  is  the  sense  of  entire  forgiveness, 
perfect  peace  with  God.    The  fdns  are  gone  into  the  wilderness,  they  have  not  to  be 

— '  cleansed  away  by  any  efforts  of  ours.  Spiritual  restoration  lies  at  the  root  of  all  other. 
*•  The  kingdom  of  Qod  "  \s  first  **  righteousness/*  then  ^* peace,**  and  then  **joy  in  theJSdly 
^  -i7A6«f.**  Jxhis  is  the  Divine  order  of  restoration.  But  as  the  priest  put  his  hand  upon 
the  heacTof  the  goat,  and  confessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
80  in  the  Divine  work  of  grace  on  behalf  of  man,  there  must  be  ^he  living  faith  which 
blends  the  penitent  submission  of  the  human  will  with  the  Infinite  sufficiency  of 
the  Divine  righteousness  and  power. — B. 

Ter,  31.—"  A  sabbath  of  rest:'  "  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls."  The  true  penitence  is 
the  true  peace.  The  "  sabbath  "  represents  the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  creature,  and 
his  entrance  into  the  Divine  satisfaction.  The  Lord  rested,  and  he  invites  man  to  rest 
with  him.  Sin  is  the  only  obstacle  to  that  reconciliation  and  fellowship  which  blends 
man's  sabbath  with  God's  sabbath.  "  Once  a  year  "  the  Jews  celebrated  this  restoration, 
to  us  a  statute  of  daily  life — every  day  a  sabbath. — B. 

The  climax  of  sacrificial  toorship,  the  Bay  of  Atonement,  Ch.  xvi. ;  cf.  John  i.  29; 
1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  x.  The  sacrifices  already  considered  all  bring  out  with  more 
or  less  emphasis  the  idea  of  atonement.  But  to  render  this  car^nal  idea  of  our 
religion  still  more  emphatic,  it  was  ordained  that  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  in 
each  year  should  be  a  day  of  special  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  special 
ritual  on  the  part  of  the  priests.  The  directions  about  it  were  apparently  given  imme- 
diately after  the  presumption  and  death  of  Kadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
ITiey  must  have  ventrn^,  we  think,  into  the  very  •*  holiest  of  all,"  with  their  censers 
of  unholy  fire.    The  stages  in  atonement  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  way  :— 

L  Thebe  is  the  voluntabt  hxthiliation  of  the  high  friest.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  the  high  priest's  day ;  he  undertook  the  atoning  work,  and  no  man  was 
to  venture  near  the  tabernacle  (ver.  17)  while  he  was  engaged  in  it.  The  first  thing 
required  of  him  was  humiliation.  He  nad  to  lay  aside  his  glorious  garments  in  which 
he  usually  ministered,  and  to  assume  plain  white  linen  ones ;  he  had  to  bring  a  sin 
offering  for  himself  and  household  ;  he  had  thus  to  humble  himself  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  before  he  could  be  exalted  by  admission  to  the  Divine  presence.  Now,  it 
ri  quires  the  high  priest  with  his  sin  offering  to  typify  with  any  adequacy  Jesus  Christ. 
For  he  is  both  our  High  Priest  and  our  Sin  Offering.  He  humbles  himself  to  die  as  a 
Sacrifice  upon  the  cross;  he  is  a  voluntary  Sacrifice — ^he  offers  himself  (Heb.  viL  27). 
The  humiliation  of  our  High  Priest  can  only  be  judged  by  our  conception  of  the  glory 
of  Divinity  which  he  temporarily  resigned,  added  to  the  depth  of  ignominy  into  which 
in  his  crucifixion  he  came.  All  this  was  necessary  that  a  way  of  reconciliation  might 
be  opened  up  for  sinners. 

II.  The  high  priest  was  bequired  next  to  perfume  the  audience  chahbeb 
WITH  INCENSE.  He  proceeded  with  a  censer  of  coals  from  off  the  altar,  and  a  handful 
of  incense,  and  was  careful  to  fill  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  fragrant  cloud.  Here  again 
does  it  require  the  incense,  in  addition  to  the  priest,  to  typify  the  relations  of  Jesus  to 
our  atonement.  The  work  of  atonement  begins  in  his  intercession.  Think  how  he 
prayed  during  his  life  on  earth— how  earnest  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane  was  when  he 
sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood ;  think,  further,  how  his  intercession  is  continued 
in  the  heavenly  places.  Prayer  is  the  beginnine,  middle,  and  end  of  the  redemptive 
work.  Without  this  incense,  even  the  blood  of  the  unblemished  lamb  woidd  lose  much 
of  its  effect. 

It  seems  evident  from  this  that  we  must  put  away  those  hard  and  business-like 
illustrations  of  atonement,  as  a  hard  bargain  driven  on  the  one  side  and  paid  literally 
and  in  full  on  the  other.    We  must  allow  a  sufficient  sphere  in  our  conceptions  for  the 
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piny  of  intercession  and  appeal,  and  remember  that,  while  it  is  a  Gk>d  of  justice  who  is 
satisfied,  he  proves  himself  in  the  transaction  a  Ood  of  grace. 

III.  After  the  ikcense  there  is  brought  in  the  blood,  first  of  ms  own  sin 
OFFERiNO,  AND  THEN  OF  THE  PE0FLE*8.  Tho  blood  of  Jesus  ChHst  is  symbolized  bv 
both,  and  the  act  of  sprinkling  it  before  Ctod  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  our  Great  High 
Priest  "  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the 
figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  us." 
'*  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place,  havine  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us "  (Heb,  ix.  24,  12). 
Now,  the  presentation  of  blood  unto  Ood,  and  the  sprinkling  of  it  seven  times  in  the 
appointed  place,  represented  the  appeal  which  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus,  his  Son,  is 
so  well  calculated  to  make  to  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  interests  of  guilty  men.  The 
law  of  mediation  is  that  self-sacrifice  stimulates  the  element  of  mercy  in  the  Judge.^ 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  surely  GKxl  does  not  require  such  an  expensive  stimulant, 
the  reply  is  that  the  self-sacrificing  Son  and  the  stimulated  Father  and  Judge  are  in 
essence  one.  The  act  is  consequently  a  Divine  self-sacrifice,  to  stimulate  the  element 
of  mercy  towards  man,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  justice.  Here  then  we  have 
remission  of  sins  secured  through  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  Pardon  and 
reconciliation  are  thus  put  within  the  reach  of  the  sinner. 

IV.  But  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  WAS  EXPECTED  NOT  ONLY  TO  BECUBE  THE  PARDON  OF 
BINS,  BUT  ALSO   TO  PUT    IT   AWAY   BY  THE    DISMISSAL    OF   THE    SCAPEGOAT.       For  the 

pardon  of  sin  is  not  all  man  needs.  He  requires  sin  to  be  put  away  from  him.  He 
needs  to  be  enabled  to  sing,  '^As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us"  (Ps.  ciii.  12).  Now,  this  putting  away  of  sin 
was  beautifully  represented  in  the  dismissal  of  the  scapegoat.  This  second  sin  offer- 
ing, after  having  the  sins  of  the  people  heaped  upon  its  head  by  the  priestly  confession, 
is  sent  away  in  care  of  a  faithful  servant  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  be  left  in  loneliness 
either  to  live  or  die.  Here  again  we  have  a  type  of  Jesus.  He  is  our  Scapegoat.  He 
carried  our  sins  on  his  devoted  head  into  that  wilderness  of  desolation  and  loneliness, 
which  compelled  from  him  the  cry,  "  Mv  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 
There  did  he  fully  atone  for  them,  and  secured  their  annihilation.  As  we  meditate 
upon  this  portion  of  his  mediation,  we  are  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  realize  that  sin  is 

{>ut  away  through  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  (Heb.  ix.  26),  That  desolation  of  the 
{odeemer  into  which  he  entered  for  us  interi)oses  itself,  so  to  speak,  between  us  and 
our  sins,  and  we  feel  a  wholesome  separation  from  them.  How  can  we  ever  love  sin 
when  we  realize  that  it  led  our  Lord  to  this? 

v.  The  HIGH  PRIEST,  HAVING  THUS  DISPOSED  OF  SIN,  RESUVED  HIS  GLORIOUS 
GARMEITTS,  AND  OFFERED  THE    BURNT  OFFERING   FOR  HIMSELF  AND  THE  PEOPLE.      The 

Stages  alreisidy  noticed  have  been  prayer,  the  remission  of  sins  through  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  the  putting  away  of  sin  through  the  dismissal  of  the  victim.  Now  comes 
dedication  as  the  crowning  purpose  of  the  atonement,  and  which  the  burnt  offering  all 
along  has  indicated.  It  is  Christ  who  offers  this  burnt  offering,  and  i$  the  Burnt  Offer- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  he  has  offered  for  men  a  perfect  righteousness,  as  well  as  afforded 
us  a  perfect  example.  Our  consecration  to  God  is  ideally  to  be  a  perfect  one — but 
really  how  imperfect!  but  Christ  is  made  unto  us  sanctification ;  we  are  complete  in 
him ;  we  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved ;  and  we  learn  and  try  to  live  as  he  lived,  noly  as 
bo  was  holy. 

Moreover,  upon  the  burnt  offering  was  presented  the  fat  of  the  sin  offering,  the  Lord 
thus  emphasizing  his  satisfaction  with  the  atonement,  and  his  acceptance  of  it  The 
remainder  of  the  sin  offering,  as  a  sacred  thing,  is  carried  to  a  clean  pUice  without  the 
camp,  and  there  burned.  In  no  more  beautifiU  way  could  God  convey  the  assxuance  to 
bis  people  that  the  ritual  of  atonement  was  complete  and  acceptable  to  him.  It  is 
when  we  gratefully  dedicate  ourselves  to  Gk)d,  which  is  oar  reasonable  service,  that  we 
receive  the  assurance  of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 

VI.  The  washing  of  the  three  hen  officiating  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 

CONVEYS    surely    THE    IDEA    OF    THE    CONTAMINATING   POWKB   OF  SIN.      For   the    high 

priest,  before  he  puts  on  the  glorious  garments  and  presents  the  burnt  offering,  is 
'  Of.  Mozlcy,  ut  mpra,  p.  IGO. 
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requireJ  to  wash  himself  in  water.  The  man  who  piloted  the  scapegoat  to  the  wilder- 
ness has  also  to  perform  careful  and  complete  ablutions.  And  so  has  the  man  who 
took  the  remains  of  the  sin  offering  beyond  the  camp.  For  all  three  had  to  deal  with 
sin,  and  are  ceremonially  affected  by  it.  Most  vivid  must  have  been  the  impression 
thus  produced  upon  the  people.  Sin  would  appear  the  abominable  thing  which  God 
bates,  when  it  is  so  defiling. 

We  have  here  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  worship.  The  Day  of  Atonement  would 
be  a  rest  indeed  to  the  sin-burdened  people.  At  the  tabernacle  they  see  in  ritual 
how  God  could  be  reconciled  to  man,  and  how  he  could  pardon  and  put  away  sin.  As 
the  smoke  of  the  burnt  offering  passed  up  to  heaven,  many  a  soul  felt  that  a  burden  was 
gone,  and  that  the  heavens  were  smiling  onoe  more.  May  the  experience  of  the  day 
of  atonement  abide  in  our  hearts  still,  for  we  need  it  as  much  as  the  pilgrims  long 
ago.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — i, — TKe  high  priest  on  the  Bay  of  Atonement,  'n)e  Jewish  high  priest  was 
an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  He  was  this  on  ordinary  occasions  of  his  ministry,  in 
respect  to  which  Jesus  is  called  •'the  High  Priest  of  our  profession"  (Heb.  iii  1). 
But  he  was  especially  so  upon  this  great  occasion  of  his  entrance  into  the  most  holy 
place. 

L  The  most  holt  place  of  the  temple  wa8  a  type  of  beaten.  1.  The  tdber* 
nade  vhu  a  figure  of  tJhe  universe.  (1)  It  represented  the  mcUeri<d  universe.  In 
allusion  to  this,  Paul  speaks  of  the  universe  as  the  great  house  built  by  the  hands  of 
God  (see  Heb.  iii.  3,  43.  And  our  Lord,  also,  alluding  to  the  temple  with  its  many 
courts  and  ofiBoes,  speaks  of  the  universe  as  his  Father's  house  (John  xiv.  1).  (2)  It 
likewise  represented  the  moral  universe.  In  this  light  it  is  also  viewed  by  Paul  in  the 
same  connection  as  that  in  which  he  likens  it  to  the  material  (see  Heb.  iii.  6).  In 
many  places  of  Scripture  the  people  of  God  are  described  under  the  similitude  of  the 
temple  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Eph.  iL  21,  22 ;  1  Pet.  iL  5).  2.  The  holy 
j>Uices  signified  the  heavens.  (1)  Amongst  the  coverings  were  what  our  version  calls 
•*  badgers'  skins,*'  but  the  original  word  (tynn),  techesh,  in  ancient  versions  is  explain^ 
to  denote  a  colour,  viz.  blue.  The  covering  may  have  been  composed  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  Wue,  as  the  other  covering  was  of  **  rams'  skins  dyed  rerf."  Blue  was  the  proper 
colour  to  suggest  the  air,  while  the  red  would  suggest  the  golden  glow  of  the  light  in 
the  ethereal  heavens.  (2)  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  gate  of  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
which  stood  always  open,  styles  it  an  "  emblem  of  the  heavens."  And  the  vail  leading 
from  the  porch  to  the  holy  place,  made  like  Babylonish  tapestry  (Josh.  vii.  21)  of  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  he  compares  to  the  elements  ('Wars,'  v.  5). 
Josephus  also  describes  the  branched  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lights,  as  emblems  of 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system.  (3)  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  details,  the  broad 
fact  is  not  left  to  conjecture  or  even  to  tradition ;  for  Paul  tells  us  plainly  that  the 
holy  places  were  patterns  of  the  heavens  (Heb.  iv.  14 ;  ix.  23^.  3.  The  most  holy  ffaee 
figured  the  supreme  heaven,  (1)  This  must  be  obvious  from  tne  fact  that  the  Shechinah 
was  there.  Grod  appeared  then  in  r^;al  state  upon  his  throne  of  glory.  The 
cherubim  around  him  represented  the  powers  of  creation,  physical  and  intellectual, 
which  all  wait  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  will  everywhere  in  the  great  universe.  Their 
faces  were  so  placed  that,  while  they  all  looked  inward  upon  the  propitiatory,  they  also 
looked  outwani  in  all  directions  upon  the  house.  (2)  This  innermost  sanctuary  Paul 
accordingly  describes  as  *' heaven  itself — an  expression  synonymous  to  the  ''third 
heaven,"  and  "heaven  of  heavens"  (Heb.  ix.  24;  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  Deut  x.  14;  Ps. 
cxv.  16).    It  is  the  palace  of  God  and  of  angels. 

II.  The  entbakob  op  the  high  priest  uito  the  most  holt  place  adumbrated  that 
OF  Jebus  nrro  beaten.  (See  Heb.  Tiii.  1,2;  ix.  11, 12,  23, 24.)  1,  Be  entered  in  his 
white  garmenis,  (1)  Not  in  his  "  golden  robes."  These  are  Tulzarly  supposed  to  have 
been  his  nobler  Testments,  and  it  is  thought  that  entering  in  his  white  garments  he 
appeared  in  "mean"  attire,  to  express  "humiliation"  and  "mourning"  (see  Matthew 
Henry,  in  loc.).  (2)  But  is  this  opinion  just?  Where  are  the  white  robes  of  the  high 
priest  so  describea  in  Scripture?  Is  it  not  rather  the  other  way  (see  Ezek.  xliv.  17}? 
Are  the  seven  angels  (Rev.  xv.  6)  described  as  in  mean  attire?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  Jesus  meanly  or  moumingly  enter  heaven?    Was  it  not  rather  his  entrance  "into 
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his  glory"  after  his  "  sufferings"  were  «  finished"  (Luke  xxiv.  2G)  ?  (3)  The  white 
robes  represented  the  glorious  body  of  his  resurrection  (see  1  Tim.  vi.  14 — 16 ;  Heb. 
ix.  24,  25).  And  a  specimen  of  the  quality  of  these  garments  was  given  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  when  the  light  of  his  glory  was  so  white  that  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
make  linen  to  compare  with  it  (see  Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  Mark  ix.  3).  2.  Note  now  the  allusion 
to  Noiddb  and  Abihu.  (1)  (See  ver.  1 ;  refer  also  to  ch.  x.  i,  2.)  This  terrible  event 
occurred  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  TNumb.  lii.  4),  where  the  Law  was  given,  and  where 
these  very  men  were  called  up  with  Aaron  to  witness  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Exod. 
xxiv.  1).  Whatever  induced  them  to  offer  strange  fire,  they  became,  in  the  sequel, 
a  figure  of  Jesus,  who  came  not  with  legal  righteousness,  and  whom  the  fire  of  Qt)d  was 
to  search  to  the  utmost.  ^2)  Aaron  now  became  a  similar  type  (see  ver.  2).  He 
was  to  die  if  he  came  near  Jenovah,  and  so  represented  Jesus,  who,  in  the  union  of  his 
manhood  with  the  Godhead,  was  to  die.  This  issue  was  only  averted  from  Aaron  by 
the  substitution  of  animal  sacrifices,  which  were  to  procure  the  **  forbearance  of  Gk)d," 
until  Immanuel  should  put  away  typical  sin  sacrifices  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
(3)  To  avert  death  from  Aaron,  GKxi  appointed  that  incense  also  should  be  fumed 
before  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  cloud  of  which  he  would  appear  (vers.  2, 12, 1 3).  The  cloud 
tempered  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  showed  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  intercession  of  Christ,  man  may  see  (rod  and  live. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 28. — The  tacrifices  of  tha  Day  of  Atonement.  Upon  ordinary  occasions 
sacrifices  might  be  offered  by  common  priests,  who  might  act  as  representatives  of  the 
high  priest  or  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  so  be  types  of  Christ,  or  types  of 
Christians.  But  upon  this  day  the  high  priest  must  act  in  person,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  these  transactions  being  eminently  emblematical  of  Christ  and  of  his  great 
work.    We  notice^ 

I.  The  OFFERiNas  for  Aaron  and  his  house.  (See  ver.  6.)  1.  In  these  Christ  ie 
vietoed  in  hf$  relation  to  his  Church.  (1)  The  Christian  Church  is  the  house  or  family 
of  Jesus  (Heb.  iii.  6).  (See  Ps.  cxxxv.  19,  where  the  •*  house  of  Aaron,"  as  opposed  to 
the  "  house  of  Israel,"  may  be  spiritually  construed  to  denote  the  Christian  as  opposed 
to  the  Hebrew  Church.)  (2)  To  his  Church  Jesus  stands  in  the  relations  of  (a)  Priest, 
(b)  Sacrifice,  (c)  Bondsman.  He  bears  our  sin  in  his  own  person,  and  dies  for  us,  as 
Aaron  would  have  died  for  his  own  sin  and  that  of  his  house,  had  not  the  sin  sacrifices 
been  substituted  to  procure  the  forbearance  of  God  until  our  competent  Aaron  should 
appear  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy.  (3)  Aaron,  in  making  atone- 
ment for  himself  and  his  house,  evinced  that  Christ  should  be  a  priest  having  compas- 
sion (see  Heb.  v.  2,  3).  For  though  Jesus  had  no  sin  of  his  own,  yet  did  he  take  upon 
him  our  nature,  with  its  curse,  so  as  to  be  '*  touched  with  the  feeline  of  our  infirmities  " 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  28,  margin;  ii.  18;  iv.  15).  What  a  blessed  assurance  for  usl 
2.  BtU  Christ  cannot  be  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  (V)  Aaron  for  himself  and  for  all  his 
house  needed  sacrifices  to  atone  for  their  own  sins ;  how  then  could  they  put  away  sin 
from  others  ?  This  they  could  only  do  typically  and  ceremonially  (see  Heb.  vii.  26, 
27).  (2)  Provision  was  made  in  the  family  of  Aaron  for  the  transmission  of  the  priest- 
hood from  hand  to  hand;  it  was  therefore  never  contemplated  that  any  member  of  that 
house  should  have  the  priesthood  in  perpetuity.  But  this  we  must  have  in  the  office 
of  a  peifect  Priest.    His  intercession  must  have  no  interruption  (see  Heb.  vii.  23 — 25). 

E3)  To  fulfil  these  conditions,  Christ  is  come,  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec 
Ps.  ex.  4 ;  Heb.  vii.  15 — 22).  He  sprang  from  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  priesthood  (Heb.  vii.  11 — ^14  \  We  may  praise  €bd  for  the 
perfection  of  the  priesthood  of  Christy  which  needs  no  supplement  in  the  offices  of 
mortals. 

II.  Thb  0FFEBIN08  FOB  THB  PEOPLE.  1.  There  wos  the  burnt  offering.  (1)  This, 
tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  individual  might  be  a  bullock,  or  a  ram,  or  a  ho- 
goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  pigeon ;  but  in  this  case  for  the  nation,  as  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priests,  the  ram  is  specified  (ch.  L  3, 10, 14 ;  viii.  18).  It  is  suggested 
that  this  animal  was  chosen  for  the  offensiveness  of  its  smell,  in  order  to  represent  the 
odiousnees  of  sin.  (2)  In  this  case  also  the  high  priest  in  person,  and  alone,  officiated. 
Ko  one  was  to  remain  with  him  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (ver.  17). 
What  an  expressive  figure  of  Christ  (see  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  5 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7 ;  Matt.  xzvL  81, 
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56 ;  Jobn  xvi.  32)  I  No  one  could  help  Jesus  in  bis  great  work  of  atonement.  2.  Hie 
Bocrifice  of  the  two  goats  now  claims  attention.  (1)  Two  are  brought,  to  foreshadow 
what  one  could  not  adequately,  viz.  that  one  part  only  of  the  compound  person  of 
Christ  could  die,  while  both  parts  were  necessary  for  bis  making  atonement.  The 
animal  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat  was  to  stand  alive  before  the  Lord,  to 
make  atonement  with  him  (yer.  10 ;  see  Heb,  viii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18).  The  "  some- 
what "  which  our  high  priest  has  to  offer  is  bis  humanity,  which  bis  Crodhead  supported 
and  rendered  infinitely  efficacious  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  (2)  In  casting  lots  upon 
the  goats,  one  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  for  the  scapegoat,  we  are  taught  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  ordered  by  the  providence  of  God  (see  Acts  iv.  28).  This  is 
amply  evinced  in  the  wonderfully  detailed  anticipations  of  prophecy.  (3)  Aaron  laid 
his  two  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  creature  that  was  to  be  the  scapegoat,  and  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  the  congregation.  These  were  such  as  may  not  have  been  atoned  for 
by  the  usual  sacrifices.  And  they  are  summed  up  as  ^  iniquities  "  and  "  transgres- 
sions "  and  "  sins  "  (ver.  21),  Laden  with  these,  (4)  he  was  sent  away  "  by  the  hand 
of  a  man  of  opportunity  "  O'^er.  21,  margin).  Such  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore 
the  cross  on  which  the  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  sin  (Matt,  xxvii,  32  ;  see  GaL  vL 
14 ;  Eph.  ii,  16 ;  Col.  ii,  14).  Jesus  was  hurried  alons  to  his  execution  by  the  rabble 
rather  than  by  any  officer  appcdnted  to  lead  him.  And  as  the  man  of  opportunity  was 
to  be  unclean  imtil  he  had  bathed  his  flesh  and  washed  his  clothes,  so  will  the  blood 
of  the  murder  of  Jesus  be  upon  the  Jews  until  it  is  cleansed  by  their  repentance  and 
faith  (com p.  Matt,  xxvli.  25  and  Joel  iii.  21\  (5)  The  scapegoat  was  to  go  away 
with  its  burden  into  a  "  a  land  not  inhabited,"  or  "  land  of  separation,'*  a  **  wilder- 
^  ness,"  a  place  in  which  it  might  he  lost  sight  of.  This  was  designed  to  teach  us  how_ 
x  effectually  our  sins  are  borne  away  into  oblivion  by  Christ  (Ps.  ciii.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxviii^ 
17  ;  Micah  vii.  19 ;  John  i.  29 ;  Heb.  viii.  12).  To  set  forth  this  important  truth,  it  was 
also  ordered  that  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  vms  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  were  hurnt  without  the  camp  (ver,  27 ;  Heb,  xiiL  11, 12). 
So,  like  the  **  man  of  opportunity,"  whoever  burnt  the  sin  offering  became  unclean, 
and  so  remained  until  he  had  washed  (see  Zech.  xiii.  1).  Have  we  been  purified  from 
all  complicity  in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ? — J.  A.  M, 

Vers.  29 — 34. — The  Day  of  Atonement,  In  this  summary  we  have  the  design  of  the 
statute. 

I.  Atonement  was  made  for  the  tadernaclb,  1,  The  teork  of  Christ  affects  the 
material  universe,  (1)  The  tabernacle,  we  have  seen  (see  on  vers.  1 — 4),  was  a  type  of 
the  universe,  material  and  moral ;  and  that  the  holy  places  represented  the  heavens, 
'J  he  sprinkling  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  holy  places,  therefore,  teaches  that  the 
imiverse  is  affected  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  (vers.  16-—19,  33 ;  Heb,  ix.  12,  23,  24 ; 
Rev,  v,  6).  (2)  Aaron,  as  the  type  of  Christ,  entered  into  the  holiest  place,  but  then 
only  once  in  the  year,  nor  could  he  without  dying  open  an  entrance  into  it  even  for 
his  son,  who,  in  his  turn,  could  only  enter  there  as  the  type  of  Christ,  This  showed 
that,  while  the  tabernacle  stood,  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  made  manifest.  But 
the  vail  was  not  only  rent  in  the  torn  flesh  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  himself  became  the 
Way,  but  he  entered  heaven  himself  once  for  all  (Heb,  x.  19,  20),  (3)  Do  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privileges  of  our  spiritual  priesthood  (Heb.  x.  21,  22)?  2.  The  work 
of  Christ  influences  the  moral  universe,  (1)  Angels,  therefore^  manifested  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  (Exod.  xxv,  20 ;  Dan.  viii. 
13 ;  1  Pet.  L  11 — 13).  The  sprinkling  of  the  holy  places  teaches  that,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  holy  angels  are  reconciled  to  us.  By  the  sanctifying  power  of  his 
grace  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  them.  (2)  They  are  now,  therefore,  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ;  and  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  great  family  of  Jesus 
(see  Dan.  xii.  5,  6 ;  Eph.  i.  10;  iii.  10, 16 ;  Phil.  ii.  9—11). 

II,  Atonement  was  made  fob  the  people.  1,  None  were  exempted  from  the  need 
of  it,  (1)  Aaron  and  his  house  were  in  the  same  category  with  the  people  in  this 
respect.  Though  types,  they  were  yet  sinful  men,  (2)  But  through  the  blood- 
shedding  of  this  day,  all  stood  "  clean  from  all  sins  before  the  Lord,"  i,e,  he  looked 
upon  them  and  accepted  them  as  clean.  So  in  the  great  day  of  judgment  will  he 
look  upon  us  and  accept  us  as  clean  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesi  g 
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Christ  (Jude  24).  2.  It  was  a  general  expiation,  (1)  It  occurred  but  once  in  the 
year.  It  was  to  atone  for  iniquities,  transgressions,  and  sins,  which,  through  ijgno- 
rance,  inadvertency,  or  perhaps  neglect,  had  not  been  atoned  for  by  ordinary  sacrificeF. 
Christ  not  only  atones  for  particular  sins,  but  for  sin  itself.  (2)  It  was  repeated  every 
year.  The  utmost  the  Jewish  priest  could  do  was  to  call  sin  to  remembrance,  and 
point  to  a  greater  than  himself,  who  needed  not  to  repeat  his  offering  (see  Heb.  x. 
1-3).    . 

III.  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  to  be  kept  as  a  sabbath.  1.  In  it  they  were  to 
afflict  their  aotUs.  (1)  (See  ver.  31 ;  also  Ps.  xxxv.  13 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7, 13 ;  Dan.  x.  3, 
12.^  (2)  Resting  from  the  toil  of  the  world,  with  afflicted  souls,  while  their  sins  were 
called  to  their  remembrance,  suggests  that  repentance  towards  God  must  accommny 
&ith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xx.  21).  2.  In  H  they  were  to  rest  (1)  This 
suggested  relief  from  the  burden  of  sin.  What  a  gracious  sabbath  in  the  soul  is  the 
sense  of  sins  forgiven  1  (2)  l*his  would  be  all  the  more  expressive  upon  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which,  every  forty-ninth  year,  came  in  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (ch.  xxv.  9). 
3.  The  time  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  (1)  Dr.  Lightfoot  computes  that 
this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Moses  came  the  last  time  down  from  the 
mount,  bringing  with  him  the  renewed  tables,  and  having  the  glory  shining  in  his  face. 
(2)  Jesus  appears  literally  to  have  ascended  into  the  heavens,  as  his  type  passed  behind 
the  vail,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (see  reasoning  conducting  to  this 
conclusion  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Quinness's  work  on  '  The  Approaching  End  of  tho 
Age').  It  was  the  time  of  the  vintage,  and  marks  the  fulness  of  the  atonement  (see 
Mark  xii,  1—9 ;  comp.  Rev,  xix.  15).  (3)  It  may  prove  that,  on  some  anniversary  of 
this  day,  Jesus  will  come  down  from  heaven,  in  a  glory  inmieasurably  brighter  than 
that  in  which  Moses  descended  from  the  mount,  to  set  up  his  kingdom  upon  this  earth 
(see  Acts  i.  II).  The  vintage  of  his  wrath  upon  his  enemies  precedes  the  sabbath  of 
his  kingdom,-— J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  6. — A  solemn  ceremony.  There  was  risk  involved  in  drawing  nigh  to  the 
manifested  presence  of  the  Deity.  Qod  desired  not  that  the  judgment  upon  Nadab 
and  Abihu  should  be  repeated ;  rather  would  he  be  **  sanctified  by  reverent  approach 
at  appointed  seasons  in  appointed  ways.  The  Almighty  can  cause  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,  but  he  prefers  to  be  honoured  by  the  affection  that  seeks  diligently  to 
observe  his  precepts,  llence  the  directions  issued  concerning  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, on  which  the  high  priest  was  to  come  into  closest  contact  with  Jehovah.  Let 
us  consider  those  directions  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  purging  away  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  priests. 

I.  The  fact  that  the  hiqh  priest  was  to  make  atonehent  fob  himself  and 
HIS  HOUSE.  1.  It  prevented  pride,  keeping  alive  in  his  hreast  a  sense  of  infirmity.  The 
expression,  "  for  his  house,"  means  his  sons,  and  afterwards  all  who  were  of  the  priesUy 
order.  The  pomp  of  office  requires  some  guarantee  against  undue  exaltation.  A  lofty 
position  is  apt  to  turn  a  weak  man's  head,  and  his  fall  becomes  the  more  calamitous, 
it  is  certain  that  the  highest  in  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  claim  exemption  from  sin. 
2,  It  enkindled  sympathy  with  those  for  whom  he  had  to  exercise  his  sacred  functions 
(see  this  beautifully  insisted  on  in  the  Epistle  to  Heb.  v.  2,  3),  Note  likewise  the 
superiority  of  Christ's  sympathy  because  of  exquisite  holy  tenderness  of  spirit,  un- 
blunted  by  passion.  Jesus  Christ  acquired  a  fellow-feeling  by  his  humiliation  in 
becoming  man,  and  in  being  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  whereas  Aaron  was 
exalted  to  be  a  hixh  priest,  and  needed  to  remember  his  humanity.  If  Aaron  forgot 
this,  and  treated  the  worshippers  gruffly,  not  only  would  their  flings  be  wounded, 
but  his  intercession  would  be  so  much  the  less  efficacious,  for  even  under  the  Law 
sentiment  was  requisite  as  well  as  symbol,  3.  Its  priority  to  the  atonement  made  for 
the  people  emphasized  the  truth  that  only  the  cleansed  can  make  others  clean,  only  the 
sinless  can  rightly  intercede  for  the  sir^fut  Because  Jesus  Christ  is  holy,  he  sanctifies 
his  followers.  He  who  was  eminently  forgiving  could  pray  to  his  Father  to  forgive  his 
murderers.  None  but  believers  saved  through  grace  should  preach  the  gospeL  4.  It 
prophesied  the  eventual  supersession  of  Aaron's  order  by  a  perfect  priesthood.  There 
was  evidence  of  defect  in  its  very  face.  Not  always  could  €k>d  be  satisfied  with  or 
man  rejoice  in  imperfect  mediation.    An  intercessor  needing  forgiveness  for  himself,  a 
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purifier  who  bad  constantly  to  cleanse  himself,  pointed  to  the  advent  of  One  who 
should  have  no  need  to  offer  up  yearly  sacrifice  on  his  own  account,  whose  purity 
should  be  real,  not  merely  ceremonial  and  symbolical. 

II.  Tbe  cebemont  enjoined.  1.  The  attire.  The  eorgeous  clothing  of  colour, 
gold,  bells,  and  pomegranates,  was  laid  aside,  the  whole  body  washed  in  water,  and  a 
garb  of  white  linen  donned.  It  was  a  day  in  which  the  fact  of  sin  was  prominent,  and 
splendour  ill  befitted  such  an  occasion.  Besides,  the  high  priest  was  not  to  look  upon 
himself  this  day  as  representing  God  to  the  people,  but  as  presenting  the  people  to 
Gk)d,  and  a  humble  demeanour,  indicated  by  plain  attire,  was  appropriate  to  this 
function.  Then,  too,  the  white  linen  spoke  of  the  holiness  which  the  day's  services 
were  to  secure.  It  was  the  garment  of  salvation,  in  which  God  manifested  his  willing- 
ness to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  people  from  their  sins.  2.  The  $acr\fice8,  a  sin  offering 
and  a  burnt  offering.  Leaving  consideration  for  the  present  of  what  was  jpeculiar  to 
the  day  in  the  former,  here  note  (1)  that  a  harmony  is  observable  in  all  uod's  laws. 
Whilst  this  sin  offering  had  its  special  rites,  in  other  respects  it  was  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  generalrules — a  portion  consimied  on  the  altar,  and  the  carcase  burnt 
outside  uie  camp.  A  likeness  is  traceable  in  the  dealings  of  God,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Underlying  features  are  discerned  simil^  to  Uiose  ascertained  in  other 
departments.  Miracles  have  their  customary  analogies  and  laws;  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  proceed  on  familiar  lines  and  principles ;  the  worship  and  service  of  heaven 
will  present  some  of  the  aspects  that  have  tnarked  the  gatherings  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  earth.  (2)  Again  we  observe  how  purification  precedes  consecration.  The  burnt 
offering  followed  the  sin  offering.  After  fresh  ablution,  the  high  priest  arrayed  himself 
in  his  usual  vestments,  and  proceeded  to  place  the  holocaust  upon  the  altar,  to  be  the 
emblem  of  unreserved  surrender  to  God's  glory.  Having  been  bought  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  redeemed  from  sin,  we  are  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  GK}d.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  attempt  the  latter  without  the  former. 
3.  The  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies.  How  solemn  and  full  of  awe  the  moment  in 
which  the  priest  drew  aside  the  vail  and  came  near  to  the  Divine  presence  I  He  was 
alone  with  God  I  It  was  dark  but  for  the  mysterious  light  that  appeared  between  the 
cherubim,  and  the  glowing  coals  on  which  he  put  the  incense.  Not  too  clearly  might 
man  contemplate  even  "the  cloud"  that  was  the  enwrapment  of  Jehovah;  the  cloud 
of  incense  must  cast  an  additional  covering  over  the  mercy-seat  Not  lingering  to 
indulge  profane  curiosity,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  upon 
the  front  of  the  mercy^seat,  and  upon  the  fioor  of  the  holy  place.  What  a  view  was 
thus  obtained  of  the  majesty  of  Goal  what  thoughts  of  his  condescension  in  permitting 
a  sinful  creature  to  have  such  access  to  him !  May  not  we  learn  the  impiety  of  seeking 
to  pry  too  closely  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  existence?  Prayer  becomes  us  in 
appearing  before  him ;  then  do  we  know  most  of  God,  and  protect  ourselves  from  death. 
And  the  prayer  is  made  efficacious  through  the  atoning  blood.  The  ark  contuning 
the  commandments  which  we  have  transgressed  is  covered  by  the  golden  plate  of 
Divine  mercy,  and  that  mercy  is  everlastingly  securtd  by  the  atonement  wherewith 
it  is  honoured  and  appealed  to. 

Conclusion.  The  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  nothing  to  what  we  enjoy.  What 
boldness  we  may  use  in  entering  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus!  What 
remission  of  uns,  what  freedom  from  guilt,  what  liberty  and  gladness  are  ours !  Our 
High  Priest  has  entered  as  our  Forerunner,  not  for  us  merely,  into  heaven  itseU  (JcLeh. 
ix.  8).  As  Aaron  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  Israelites,  so  shall  Christ 
appear,  apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wut  fur  him  unto  salvation.  He  shall  *^  receive 
us  unto  himself." — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  29 — 34. — The  Day  of  Atonement.  This  was  a  day  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance. The  rites  then  celebrated  were  the  most  awe-inspirins  of  all,  and  concerned 
the  whole  nation,  which  stood  watching  outside  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  tabernacle. 
Not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  established  ritual  was  allowable;  it  was  too 
significant  and  solemn  in  character  to  permit  of  alteration. 

I.  It  was  A  DAT  OP  UKIVEB8AL  ATONEMETirr.  The  high  priest  made  atonement  for 
himself  and  the  order  of  priests,  for  the  people  of  the  congregation,  for  the  brazen 
altar,  for  the  tabernacle,  and  for  the  sanctuary.    Thus  was  taught  the  truth  that  sin 
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mingles  with  the  holiest  of  men  and  their  deeds,  with  the  holiest  things  and  places. 
Defilement  attaches  to  our  highest  acts  of  worship,  to  our  hest  thoughts  and  prayers. 
The  tabernacle  needed  cleansing  because  of  the  **  uncleanness  "  of  the  people  (ver.  16) 
among  whom  it  was  situated.  The  noblest  men  receive  some  degree  of  contamination 
from  their  surroundings,  and  the  purest  principles  have  some  alloy  adhering  to  them 
through  use.  Mere  ignorance  of  specific  transgressions  was  not  sufficient  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  atonement  8in  was  there,  though  they  should  discern  it  not.  **  I 
know  nothing  against  myself,  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified,"  Could  any  spectacle 
more  vividly  impress  upon  the  mind  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  need  of  its  removal  ? 

II.  It  was  A  DAY  OF  HUMILIATION,  **  Yc  shall  afflict  your  souls."  The  word  implies 
self-denial  and  consequent  fasting.  Not  lightly  was  sin  to  be  regarded  1  We  are  ever 
ready  to  extenuate  our  guilt  and  to  minimize  its  enormity.  The  transgressions  in  respect 
of  which  a  sin  offering  was  prescribed  were  not  high-handed  act:}  of  rebellion,  but  such 
as  resulted  from  man's  frailty,  from  natural  depravity.  Yet  this  was  not  deemed  an 
excuse  of  itself,  it  only  showed  the  importance  of  providing  for  its  atonement.  No  man 
with  a  perception  of  the  magnitude  of  his  iniquity  can  retain  a  heart  at  ease,  a  con- 
science at  rest.  If  there  be  such  quietude,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  deadening  influence 
of  sin.  Though  sin  has  been  overruled  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  it  is  in  itself  abominable, 
and  must  be  viewed  with  abhorrence.  Well  may  we  bow  before  God  in  deep  abasement! 

III.  It  was  A  DAT  OF  BEST.  No  work  of  any  kind  was  permitted — it  was  a  **  sabbath 
of  sabbaths."  All  the  attention  of  the  pfople  was  concentrated  upon  the  ceremony 
observed  by  the  high  priest.  What  a  rebuke  here  to  those  who  cannot  spare  time  to 
think  of  their  state  before  God  I  Surely  the  transcendent  importance  of  religion  justifies 
occasional  abstention  from  ordinary  labour.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  forfeit  eternal  life  ?  The  constitution  of  our  minds  does  not  enable 
us  to  think  seriously  of  many  things  at  once.  Let  not  the  concerns  of  the  soul  be 
thereby  shelved.  If  we  will  not  afford  the  necessary  period  here,  there  will  come  a  long 
season  of  forced  meditation,  when  the  subject  of  sin  and  its  forgiveness  shall  pierce  us 
through  and  through  with  unutterable  remorse. 

IV.  It  was  A  FIXED  DAT,  Gud,  in  his  merciful  forethought,  set  apart  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  lest  the  Israelites  should  forget  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  time  determined  upon  for  religious  worship. 
It  comes  regularly,  and  even  children  look  for  it  It  prevents  excuses,  ensures  due 
remembrance,  and  leads  to  fitting  preparation.  What  is  to  be  done  at  any  time  is 
practically  for  no  time.  But  the  observance  of  such  days  needs  to  be  guarded  against 
degenerating  into  formalism  and  routine.  And  under  the  gospel  no  adventitious 
sacramentarian  importance  must  be  annexed  to  these  seasons,  otherwise  we  fall  under 
the  censure  of  the  apostle,  as  observing  "days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years," 
Qh  I  for  wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  ordinances ! 

Y.  It  was  A  DAT  OF  TEABLT  OBSEEVANCE.  The  imperfection  of  other  sacrifices  and 
purifications  was  thus  clearly  demonstrated,  for  however  attended  to  they  did  not 
exclude  the  Day  of  Atonement.  And  the  yearly  repetition  of  the  day  itself  told  the  same 
tale,  pointed  the  same  moral  of  the  impotence  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  to  "  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect "  (see  Heb.  x.  1—4).  The  day  served  its  purpose  indeed,  but 
only  by  shadow  and  prefiguration.  Compared  with  the  Crucifixion,  it  was  but  a  '*  splen- 
did failure "  to  pacify  the  conscienoe,  cleanse  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  life  of  those 
who  participated  in  its  effects. 

VL   It  was  A  DAT  OF  HUMILIATION  THAT  PREPARED  THE  WAT  FOB  A  J0T0U8  FESTIVAL. 

After  five  days  commenced  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  ditftinguished  for  its  rejoicing  beyond 
all  others.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  closed  with  a  burnt  offering,  in 
which  the  people  symbolically  renewed  their  self-dedication  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  Gk)d;  and  very  appropriately  the  chief  feature  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
large  number  of  burnt  offerings  presented,  as  if  the  people  should  testify  their  gladness  at 
the  thought  of  pardoned  iniquity,  and  of  belonging  to  a  God  who  so  graciously  blessed 
them  and  granted  the  increase  of  their  fields.  The  man  whose  sin  is  forgiven  and  put 
away  is  truly  happy.  He  can  devote  himself  to  God  with  glad  ardour.  The  cloud  that 
brought  the  storm  and  darkness  has  passed  to  the  far  horizon,  and  now  it  is  brightened 
with  many  hues  from  the  dazzling  sun.  Grief  on  account  of  sin  is  not  designed  to  mar 
permanently  the  pleasure  of  our  days.  The  depreswon  is  suc.ceeded  by  elevation  of  soul. 
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The  surgeon's  lance  may  have  pained  us,  hut  now  we  are  tranquil  through  the  relief 
aflbrded.— S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  peril  of  privilege.  Was  it,  then,  necessary  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  Aaron's  dying  at  his  post  ?  Was  he,  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  who  had  been 
so  solemnly  inducted  into  his  ofBce  (chs.  viiL,  ix.),  in  actual  peril  of  d^th  as  he 
ministered  unto  the  Lord?  Could  he  draw  too  near  to  GKkI,  so  as  to  endanger  his  very 
life  ?  It  was  even  so.  His  two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had  paid  the  extreme  penalty 
of  their  sin  in  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  "  they  offered  before  the  Lord,  and  died  *'  at  their 
post.  And  if  Aaron  had  violated  the  precepts  here  nven,  it  is  certain  that  from  "  the 
cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat"  would  have  flashed  the  fatal  fire  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  high  priest  himself.  We  are  not  afraid  now  (1)  of  such  condign  and 
signal  punishment  as  befell  the  sons  of  Aaron :  Qod  does  not  visit  us  thus  in  these  days ; 
nor  (2)  of  coming  too  often  or  drawing  too  near  to  Ood.  The  barriers  which  then  stood 
between  the  manifested  Deity  and  the  common  people  are  removed.  We  may  ^  come 
at  all  times"  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  are  in  much  greater  peril  of  God's  displeasure  for 
"  restraining  prayer,"  than  for  intruding  into  his  presence  without  need.  Nevertheless, 
privilege  has  its  own  peculiar  peril,  and  the  penalty  is  very  serious:  it  is  death;  not 
physical,  but  spiritual,  eternal  death.    There  may  be  in  our  case— 

I.  Pbesumftion  fbom  official  Fosrnoir.  It  is  only  too  possible  that  those  who 
'*  offer  before  the  Lord  "  may  come  to  regard  their  official  duties  as  things  which  avail 
before  him,  independently  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  rendered.  ^  Many  will  say, 
....  have  we  not  prophesied  in  toy  Name  . . .  and  in  thy  Name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  "  (Matt.  vii.  22, 23).  Many 


may  say,  ^  Have  we  not  preached  thy  gospel,  taught  thy  truth,  evangelized  in  thy 
Name?"  etc.,  and — trusting  in  their  official  works  instead  of  looking  to  their  inner  spirit, 
and  instead  of  attaching  themselves  to  Christ  in  penitence  and  faiui — ^be  condemned  at 
his  bar. 

U.  Formalism  fbom  FAMiLiABrrY.  It  is  all  too  possible  for  those  who  "  offer  before 
the  Lord  "  to  die  a  spiritual  death,  because  they  lose  all  real  and  living  appreciation  of 
the  thines  they  say  and  do.  There  is  a  subtle  but  powerful  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  do  mechanically  and  unintelligently  that  with  which  it  is  exceedingly  familiar. 
Not  even  the  most  sacred  words  or  solemn  rites  are  proof  against  it.  We  may,  at  the 
desk,  or  pulpit,  or  even  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  take  words  upon  our  lips  wluch  find 
no  answer  in  the  souL  We  may  be  obnoxious  to  our  Lord's  reproach  (Matt  xv.  8). 
To  use  sacred  language  without  sacred  feeling  is  to  move  away  from  the  fountdn  of  life ; 
to  have  entered  the  precincts  of  habitual  formalism  is  to  have  passed  the  outer  portals 
of  the  kingdom  of  death. 

III.  DiSOBEDIENCB  FBOM   DISBEGABD  TO  THE  WILL*  OF  GOD.      We  are  not  bouud  tO 

a  rigid  correspondence  with  every  minute  New  Testament  practice.  There  are  some 
matters  in  which  changed  circumstances  demand  other  methods.  But  we  are  bound  to 
search  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  will  of  our  Lord  in  the  worship  we  render  and  the  work 
we  do  for  him.  If  we  follow  nothing  better  than  "  the  traditions  of  men,"  or  our  own 
tastes  and  inclinations,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  wilderness — a  long  way  from  the 
water  of  life. 

Whatever  position  we  occupy  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  however  much  of  **  the  honour 
that  cometh  from  man "  we  may  enjoy,  it  is  essential  that  we :  1.  Cherish  the  spirit 
of  humility,  and  exercise  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Realize  the  truth 
we  speak,  and  spiritually  participate  in  the  services  we  conduct.  3.  Have  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  our  Master,  seeking  to  learn  that  will  as  devoutly,  patiently, 
studiously,  as  we  can.  These  things  must  we  do  "that  we  die  not"  before  the 
Lord.^}. 

Vers.  2 — 17. — Type  and  antitype — the  priest.  The  high  priest  offering  sacrifices  for 
the  sin  of  the  people  was  a  clear  type  of  **  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,"  who 
offered  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  became  the  Propitiation  for  our  sin,  even  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  John  iL  2).    We  have— 

I.  FouB  FBATUBES  OF  BE8EMBLANCB.  1.  Aarou  actcd  uudcr  Divine  direction.  He 
was  appointed  by  God  to  take  the  post  he  took,  and  was  charged  to  do  everything  he 
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dM.  lie  might  not  deviate  in  any  particular  from  the  instructions  which  came  from 
heaven.  '*.^^n  shall "  is  the  continually  recurriug  strain ;  almost  every  other  verse 
contains  this  formula;  departure  from  direction  was  utter  failure  in  his  work  and 
death  to  himself  (ver.  2).  2.  Aaron  divested  himself  of  his  rich  attire — he  wore  not 
the  ephod  with  precious  stones,  nor  the  mitre  glittering  with  golden  crown ;  this  splendid 
attire  he  laid  by  on  this  occasion,  and  he  put  on  the  simple  linen  coat,  and  was  girded 
with  a  linen  girdle,  and  wore  a  linen  mitre  (ver.  4).  3.  Aaron  did  his  priestly  work 
alone.  "  There  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  when  he  goeth  in  .  .  .  until  he 
come  out  **  (ver.  17).  No  other  foot  but  his  might  enter  within  tne  vail ;  no  other  hand 
but  his  might  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  mercy-seat.  4.  Aaron  bore  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  people.  "  So  laborious  and  trying  was  his  work  that,  after  it  was  over,  the 
people  gathered  round  him  with  sympathy  and  congratulation  that  he  was  brought 
through  it  in  safety.**  So  Christ,  the  great  antitype,  (1)  was  appointed  of  God  (Heb. 
v.  4,  5) ;  he  was  "  the  Anointed,"  the  Sent  One ;  he  "  came  to  ao  his  Father's  will," 
and  though  under  no  such  minute  commandments  as  those  which  regulated  the  actions 
of  Aaron,  he  was  ever  consulting  the  will  of  the  Father,  doing  "nothing  of  himself " 
(John  V.  19 — 30;  viii.  28 ;  ix.  4).  (2")  Divested  himself  of  the  robe  of  his  divinity, 
and  put  on  the  frail  garment  of  our  humanity  (John  i.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Phil.  ii.  7\ 
(3)  "  Trod  the  winepress  alone."  "  Ye  shall  leave  me  alone,"  said  he  (John  xvi.  32;. 
and  alone  he  agonized  in  the  garden,  and  alone  he  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross.  His 
was  a  most  lonely  life,  for  not  even  his  most  loved  disciple  understood  the  meaning  of 
his  mission ;  and  his  was  a  lonely  death,  none  of  those  who  stood  weeping  by  bein.; 
able  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacrificial  work  he  then  wrought  out,  (4)  Bore  so  heavy 
a  burden  for  us  that  his  heart  broke  beneath  it. 

II.  Three  points  op  cjontrast.  1,  Aaron  was  compelled  to  present  offerings  for 
himself  Tvers.  6, 11 — 14).  2.  Had  to  present  an  offering  that  was  provided  for  him ;  a 
bullock  nad  to  be  brought  from  the  nerds  of  Israel  (ver.  6),  or  he  would  have  been  a 
priest  without  an  offering.  3.  Could  offer  no  availing  sacrifice  for  deliberate  transgres- 
sions :  presumptuous  sin  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  death.  But  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Great  High  Priest,  (I)  needed  not  to  present  any  sacrifice  for  himself;  the  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  One,  separate  from  sinners,  did  not  need  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first 
for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  vii.  26,  27).    (2)  Had  no  need  to  procure  a  victim,  for  himself 

"...  came  down  to  be 
The  offering  and  the  priest." 

He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (Heb.  ix.  26).  ^3)  Offered  a 
sacrifice  which  avails  for  all  sin.  His  blood  ^cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (I  John  i.  7  ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  vii.  25,  etc.).— C. 

Vers.  7—10,  15,  21,  22.^Type  and  antitype-^ihe  offering.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  whole  service  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  action  of  the  high 
priest  in  regard  to  the  two  goats  brought  to  the  tabernacle  door  (ver.  71  They  clearly 
point  to  that  "  Lamb  of  Q^"  who  came  to  **  take  away  the  wn  of  tne  world"  (John 
1.  29).  That  there  were  two  goats  rather  than  one  presents  no  difficulty  at  all ;  there 
might  well  have  been  more  t£an  one  to  typify  the  Sacrifice  which  they  foreshadowed. 
We  learn— 

:  L  That  God  adhtts  vicAwotTB  sufferino  into  his  riqhteous  bbalv.  The  inno- 
cent goat  would  shed  its  blood,  would  pour  out  its  life,  that  the  guilty  human  souls 
might  not  die,  but  live.    It  was  a  Divine  appointment,  and  shows  clearly  that  the 

Eropitiatory  element  was  allowed  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  vicarious  principle 
as  a  large  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  on  earth.  Involuntarily  and  also  voluntanly 
we  suffer  for  others  and  others  for  us.  Man  bears  the  penal  consequences  of  his 
brother's  sin.  He  does  so  when  he  cannot  avoid  so  doing ;  and  he  does  so  frequently 
with  his  own  full  consent ;  indeed,  by  going  for  out  of  his  way  on  purpose  to  bear  it 
Vicarious  suffering  runs  through  the  whole  human  economy.  But  there  is  only  One 
who  could  possibly  take  on  himself  the  penalty  of  the  world's  sin — only  One  on  whom 
could  possibly  be  "  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  That  one  is  the  spotless  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  that  Son  of  God  who  became  sin  for  man ;  he,  "  for  the  suffering  of  death  waa 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  took  on  him  a  mortal  form.    **  Snrely  4o 
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hnth  borne  our  griefs^  and  carried  our  sorrows ;  ...  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities/'  etc.  (Isa.  liiu  4,  5 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24). 

IL  That  the  baobifioe  of  Chbist  avails  to  bemoys  oomfletblt  all  ooirDBifNA- 
TION.  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  the  live  goat,  over  whose  head  thdr  sins  had 
been  confessed,  being  led  away  into  the  waste  wilderness  where  it  would  never  more 
be  seen  (ver.  22),  they  had  a  very  vivid  assurance  made  through  their  senses  to  their 
soul  that  ''their  transgressions  were  forgiven,  and  their  sins -covered."  No  such 
dramatic  assurance  have  we  now,  but  we  may  have  the  utmost  confidence  Uiat  our 
sins  arc  forgiven  us  "  for  his  Name's  sake ; "  that  "  there  is  no  condemnation  to  us  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  to  us  "  who  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  "  (Acts  xiiL  39 ;  Kom.  v.  9).  Trusting  in  the  slain  Lamb  of  G^,  we  may 
see,  by  the  eye  of  faith,  all  our  guilt  and  all  our  condemnation  borne  away  into  the 
land  of  forgetfulness,  where  God  will  remember  it  no  more  for  ever. 

IIL  That  no  sacrifice  will  avail  antthino  without  active  participation 
ON  our  part.  Useless  and  imavailing  altogether  the  slaying  of  the  one  goat  and  the 
sending  away  of  the  other  without  the  act  of  confes^on  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  high  priest  (ver.  21) ;  this  part  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  was  essential ;  apart 
from  that  everything  would  have  been  vain.  And  without  our  personal  spiritual  partici- 
pation the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  will  be  all  in  vain.  1.  There  must  be  the  con- 
fession of  our  sin ;  a  confession  of  sin  which  springs  from  contrition  for  sin,  and  is 
attended  by  a  determination  to  put  all  sin  away  ^repentance).  2.  Faith  in  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  "  Our  faith  must  lay  its  hand  on  that  dear  head  of  his."  3.  And  this 
must  be  the  action  of  our  own  individual  soul.  Whatever  guidance  and  encouragement 
we  may  gain  from  the  ministers  of  Christ,  we  ourselves  must  repent  and  believe.— 0. 

Vers.  29 — 3L — Hie  great  anniversary'-^saered  seaeons.  The  Jews  had  other  special 
days  beside  the  Day  of  Atonement  They  had  their  weekly  sabbath,  the  new  moon 
sacrifices,  their  festivals  or  "holy  convocations"  (ch.  xxiii.),  etc  But  this  was  the 
**  grand  climacteric ; "  there  were  "  hizh  days  "  during  the  year,  but  this  was  the  day  </ 
the  year  to  every  devout  Israelite.  No  other  was  comparable  to  it  in  solemnity  and 
sacred  importance.  Several  features  of  peculiar  interest  combined  to  raise  it  above  all 
other  occasions.  1.  It  was  the  one  annual  solemnity  prescribed  by  the  Law.  2.  It 
was  a  day  of  perfect  rest  from  labour  (vers.  29,  31).  8.  It  was  the  one  day  of  universal 
fasting  enjoined  or  encouraged  in  the  Law  (vers.  29,  31).  4.  It  was  a  day  of  self- 
examination  and  spiritual  humiliation  (ver.  29).  6.  On  that  day  the  high  priest  went 
perilously  near  to  the  manifested  presence  of  God^-then,  and  then  only,  entering 
within  the  vail,  and  standing  in  presence  of  the  mercyHseat  and  the  mysterious,  awful 
Shechinah  (ver.  12).  6.  On  thatdav  unusual  sacrifices  were  ofiered  unto  the  Lord,  and 
a  striking  spectacle  witnessed  by  the  whole  camp,  the  live  goat  being  led  away  into 
the  wilderness  (ver.  21).  7.  Then,  also,  the  people  felt  themselves  in  an  unusually 
blessed  relation  to  Jehovah — free,  as  at  no  other  time,  from  all  their  sin ;  they  were 
••clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord"  (ver.  30).  We  may,  therefore,  well  pro- 
nounce this  the  great  anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  Church.  It  must  have  had  hallowing 
infiuences  in  both  directions  of  time :  it  must  have  been  anticipated  with  interest  and 
awe ;  it  must  have  left  behind  it  sacred  shadows  of  holy  feeling— of  unity,  reverence, 
joy  in  God.    The  holdine  of  this  anniversary  **  by  statute  for  ever  "  suggests  to  us— 

L  That  in  Christ  Jesus  the  obsbbyanob  of  days  is  an  optional  thing. 
There  are  valid  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  we  should  observe 
the  Lord's  day  as  the  disciples  of  him  who  is  ••  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  But 
the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  sacred  days  by  statute  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience  is  expressly  disallowed  (Gal.  iv.  10, 11 ;  Kom.  ziv.  6,  6 ;  CoL  ii.  16). 

IL  That  rr  is  wise,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  LnERTT,  to  observe  some 
anniversaries.  God  has,  in  his  providential  arrangements,  made  certain  points  to  be 
regularly  recurring.  Time  is  so  measured  that  we  must  be  periodicallv  reminded  of 
interesting  events.  Grod  put  the  lights  in  the  firmament  in  order  that  they  might  not 
onlv  *'  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  but  that  they  might  be  •*  for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  for  years  "  (O&k,  i.  14).  1.  A  Ckurch  should  observe :  (1)  the  day  of  its 
institution,  or  (2)  the  day  on  which  it  was  conscious  of  revival,  or  (3)  any  particular 
day  which  is,  to  itself,  fruitful  of  sacred  suggestions.    2.  Individual  Christian  men  may 
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observe  (1)  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  (2)  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  (3)  the 
anniversary  of  their  birthday,  or  (4)  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  has  the  most 
hallowed  associations  to  their  mind, — the  day  of  religious  decision  or  that  of  reception 
into  the  visible  Chnrch  of  Christ. 

IIL  That  thbbb  is  a  twofold  ubb  wb  mat  maeb  or  such  aknivebsabies. 
1.  Solemn  retrospect;  with  careful  retreading  of  past  experiences,  free  and  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  GKxrs  goodness  and  our  own  manifold  shortcomings,  simple  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  of  forgiveness  through  Christ.  2.  Thoughtful  forecast ;  with  studious 
consideration  of  what  may  yet  be  done  for  the  Master  and  mankind,  devout  recon- 
secration  of  self  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  believing  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and 
guardianship  through  future  years. — C. 

Vers.  33,  34. — The  imperfect  ritual  and  the  All-mffieient  Sacrifice,  If  we  place  onr^ 
selves  at  the  standpoint  of  a  devout  and  inquiring  Hebrew  worshipper,  we  can  suppose 
ourselves  to  ask,  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  Day  of  Atonement— 

I.  V^HT  THIS  ANiniAL  CEREMONT?  Have  not  numerous  sacrifices  been  presented 
all  the  year  round  without  intermission  ?  Have  not  daily  offerings  been  laid  on  the 
altar,  morning  and  evening?  and  double  sacrifices  every  sabbath  day?  and  special 
offerings  every  month  ?  ijid  have  not  the  people  been  bringing  their  presentations, 
from  flock  and  herd,  as  piety  has  dictated,  or  special  circumstances  have  required,  all 
through  the  seasons?  Have  not  these  "come  up  with  acceptance"  before  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  ?  Has  not  sin  heen  atoned  for  ?  What  need,  then,  of  these  annual  solemnities^ 
of  this  very  special  ceremony  at  the  tabernacle  ? 

And  if  to  such  reflecting  worshipper  it  should  occur  that  the  blood  of  lambs  and 
bullocks,  of  doves  and  pigeons,  was  no  real  substitute  for  the  forfeited  life  of  men, 
would  he  not  take  a  further  step  in  his  inquiry,  and  ask— 

II.  Can  this  suffice,  all  otheb  failing  ?  What  is  there  in  the  ceremonies  of 
this  sacred  day  which  will  avail,  if  all  the  year's  sacrifices  are  insufficient?  Will  the 
fact  that  one  man  will  stand  in  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  side  of  a  separating  vail, 
and  sprinkle  blood  on  one  article  of  tabernacle  furniture  rather  than  another, — ^will  this 
make  the  difference  between  the  adequacy  and  the  inadequacy  of  animal  sacrifice  for 
human  sin  ?  Will  the  ceremony  of  slaying  one  goat  and  leading  the  other  out  into  the 
wilderness  constitute  the  one  needful  thing  that  is  wanted  to  remove  the  guilt  of  a 
nation?  Surely  something  more  and  something  greater  is  wanted  stilL  To  these 
su^ested  and  probable  inquiries  of  the  Hebrew  woi^ipper,  we  reply- 
Ill.  Thesb  ttpioal  BOLEMNmBS  DID  NOT  SUFFICE.     It  was  a  Striking  mark  of 

their  insufficiency  that  the  very  altar  and  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  even  the 
**  holy  sanctuary  "  itself  (ver.  33 ;  see  ver.  16  and  Heb.  iv.  21),  had  to  be  "  atoned  for." 
Even  they  became  affected  by  the  "  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel.''  Here  was 
imperfection  legibly  written  on  the  holy  things.  And  our  instructed  reason  tells  us 
that  these  things  were  inherently  unsatisfactory.  '*  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins  "  (Heb.  x.  4).  Such  **  gills  and  sacrifices  could 
not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect"  (Heb.  ix.  9 ;  vii.  18, 19).  They  only  served 
for  a  time,  and  drew  their  temporary  sufficiency  from  the  fact  that  they  'twere  to  be  com- 
pleted and  fulfilled  in  one  Divine  Offering,  which  should  be  presented  in  **  the  fulness 
of  time."    And  thus  we  come  to — 

lY.  The  one  All-availino  Sacbificb.  In  the  one  Great  Sacrifice  at  Calvary,  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  everything  which  a  guilty  race  requires.  1. 
No  need,  now,  for  annual  ^crifices ;  ^in  Uiose  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  again 

made  of  sins  everi  -'     ■        - -• 

iox  sins  for  ever,' 
sanctified  "(Heb.: 

need  for  purifying  the  £oly  place.  He  hiath  passed  into  the  heavens ;  has  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  The  "  uncleanness  "  of  man  cannot  stain  his  throne  of  grace. 
8.  No  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats," 
etc.  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14).  4.  No  limit  to  the  application  of  his  atoning  death.  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  that  on  which  not  merelv  ^  all  the  people  of  the  congregation  "  (ver. 
33),  but  all  human  souls  in  every  land  and  through  every  age  may  look,  in  which  they 
may  glory,  at  which  they  may  leave  their  ^n  and  fear,  from  which  they  may  dale 
their  inextinguishable  hope  and  their  everlasting  joy.— CL 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


This  chapter  finds  its  natural  place  here 
as  the  supplement  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  the  insti- 
tution or  regulation  of  the  sacrificial  system 
(chs.  i.— vii.).  This  chapter,  therefore,  which 
gives  injunctions  as  to  the  place  where 
all  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered,  might  well, 
as  Knobel  has  remarked,  have  taken  its 
place  as  ch.  viiL  The  second  part  contains 
the  institution  of  the  hereditary  priesthood 
(chs.  viii. — X.)'  This  chapter,  therefore,  which 
forbids  for  the  future  all  offering  of  sacri- 
fices in  the  open  fields,  and  commands  that 
they  shall  be  brought  **  unto  the  priest,  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,*' 
would  still  more  fitly  find  its  place  after 
ch.  X.  But  the  first  two  sectiona  of  tlie 
third  part  (chs.  xL— xvi.)  contain  the  laws 
and  rules  respecting  cleansing  from  cere- 
monial defilement,  and  this  cleansing  U 
to  be  mainly  effected  by  the  means  of 
sacrifice.  Therefore  the  rule  as  to  the  place 
where  sacrifice  shall  be  offered  is  most 
naturally  given  here,  where  it  is  found 
(ch.  X7ii.),  forming  a  close  not  only  to  Parts 
I.  and  IL,  but  also  to  the  two  sections  of  Part 
III.,  which  contain  the  regulations  as  to 
purification  by  sacrifice.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake  to  make  a  Secoud  Book  begin  with 
ch.  xvii.,  as  is  done  by  Lange  and  KeiL 

The  first  injunction  contained  in  the 
chapter  (vers.  2—7)  is  very  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  that  while  the  Israelites  lived 
in  the  wilderness,  all  animals  fit  for  saorifices 
which  were  slain  for  food  should  be  so  far 
regarded  as  saorifices  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
slain  in  the  court,  an  offering  of  the  blood 
and  fat  being  made  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the 
ordinary  slaughtering  of  domestic  animals,  it 
is  said,  became  sanctified,  and  the  dignity  of 
life  made  dear :  Qod  is  the  Lord  of  life ;  he 
gave  it,  and  it  must ''not  be  taken  away 
unless  the  blood,  which  is  Jhe  vehicle  of 
^  life,  be  offered  to  him  by  being  presented 
sacrificially  on  his  altar,  or,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  wild  animals, 
by  being  reverently  covered  with  earth. 
Such  a  rule  as  this  respecting  the  slaughter- 


ing of  domestic  animals,  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  any  case,  would  become  impossible  to 
obey  after  the  camp  had  been  expanded 
into  a  nation,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed 
that  it  is  by  anticipation  repealed  in  Deut. 
xii.  15  (*'  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill 
and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever 
thy  soul  lusteth  after,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  Gkxl  which  he 
hath  given  thee  "),  while  the  regulations  as 
to  restricting  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the 
court  of  the  temple,  and  as  to  pouring  blood 
on  the  earth,  are  there  emphatically  enforced. 
This  view  of  the  text  is  erroneous,  and  must 
be  rejected.  The  injunction  4oe8  not 
refer  to  the  ordinary  slaughter  of  domestio 
animals  for  food,  but  only  to  sacrifices.  . 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  each  family  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  his  household,  and  this  he  did 
wherever  he  thought  proper,  according  to 
the  ancient  patriarchal  practice,  and  most 
naturally  in  the  open  fields.  This  duty  and 
liberty  is  now  abolished.  The  Aaronic 
priesthood  has  superseded  the  older  priestly 
system,  and  henceforth  every  sacrifice  is  to 
be  offered  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  by  the  hand  of  Aaron's  eons.  The 
change  was  most  momentous,  but  it  could 
not  but  be  made  after  the  consecration  of 
Aaion  and  his  sons  for  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood. A  second  reason  for  the  change  being 
made  was  the  immediate  danger  to  which  a 
rude  and  superstitious  people  was  exposed, 
of  offering  the  parts  which  they  were  bound 
to  set  aside  for  the  altar  of  Gk)d  to  some  other 
deity,  if  God's  priests  and  altar  were  not  at 
hand.  The  imaginations  of  the  Israelites, 
corrupted  by  their  stay  in  Egypt,  peopled 
the  fields  with  beings  answering  to  the  Pan 
and  the  satyrs  of  the  Greeks ;  and  to  these 
the  sacred  portions  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
elsewhere  than  at  the  tabernacle  were  offered. 

Yer.  8. — ^What  man  soever  there  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  aat-VKriff  lamb, 
or  goat  The  use  of  the  wordWUe^&r^nstead 
of  sacrificeth,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
~JSe  error  refierred  to  above,  which  represents 
this  command  as  applying  to  the  slaughter 
of  domestic  animals.  But  it  is  always  per- 
missible to  use  a  generic  in  place  or  a 
specific  term,  and  its  use  proves  nothing. 
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Proliablj  the  sacred  writer  uses  it  as  a  less 
sacred  term,  and  therefore  more  suitable  to 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  fields 
and  woods.  If  ordinary  slaughtering  were 
y  meant,  there  is  no  reason  why  pigeons  and 
turtle-doves  should  not  be  added  to  the  ox, 
orlamby  orqoaL  That  every  oap,  or  lamb,  or 
goatj  to  be  killed  in  the  eamp,  or  .  .  .  out  of 
the  eamp,  for  the  food  of  more  than  600,000 
men,  should  be  brought  to  so  confined  a 
space  as  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  for 
slaughter,  where  the  animals  for  the  daily, 
weekly,  annual,  and  innimierable  private 
sacrifices  were  also  killed,  appears  almost 
incredible  in  itself.  How  would  the  drivers 
have  made  their  way  into  it?  and  what 
would  have  soon  been  the  state  of  the 
court?  It  is  true  that  animal  food  was 
not  the  staple  sustenance  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness;  but  not  unfrequently, 
after  a  successful  war  or  raid,  there  must 
have  been  a  vast  number  of  cattle  killed 
for  feasting  or  reserved  for  subsequent 
eating. 

Ver.  4. — In  case  a  man  offers  a  sacrifice 
elsewhere  than  at  the  door  of  the  tabemaole 
of  the  congregation,  .  .  .  blood  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  that  man;  that  is,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
an  unjustifiable  shedding  of  blood,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  ent  off  from  among  his  people, 
thflt  is,  excommunicated. 

Ver.  5.— To  the  end  that  the  ohildren  of 
Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices.  This  pas* 
sage  tells  us  the  purpose  of  the  previous 
command :  it  is  to  prevent  sacrifices  being 
sacrificed  (the  word  is  twice  used  in  the 
original)  in  the  open  field,  or  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  It  follows 
that  the  command  refers  to  sacrifice,  not  to 
mere  slaughtering.  Clark,  taking  the 
opposite  yiew  of  the  command,  is  obliged 
to  change  the  translation,  eaerijicea  tohuh 
they  offer  in  the  open  fidd^  into  **  beasts  for 
slaughter  which  they  now  slaughter  in  the 
open  field  "  (*  Speaker's  Commentary  *) ;  but 
he  has  no  authority  for  doing  sa  Zabaoh 
means  always,  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  slay  in 
sacrifice.  These  field  sacrifices,  when  offered 
to  the  Lord  in  the  proper  place  and  with 
the  proper  ceremonies,  would  become  peace 
offerings  nnto  the  Lord. 

Ver.  6.— The  priest,  that  is,  the  Levitioal 
priest,  is  henceforth  to  qprinkle  the  blood 
npon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  bom  the 
fat  for  a  sweet  sayonr,  which  were  the  two 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  which  were  essentially 
priestly  in  their  chnracter.  The  old  priestly 
function  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  dis- 
allowed. 

Ver.  7.— And  they  shaU  no  more  offer  their 
iaorifioei  nnto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 
gone  a  whoring.  The  word  rightly  trans- 
luted  deffiU  means,  literally,  shaggy  goats 


(see  2  Chron.  xi.  15;  Isa.  x'dl  21 ;  xxxiv.  14; 
where  the  word  occurs).    It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Israelites  borrowed  their  wor- 
ship of  the  goat-like  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  fields  from  Egypt    That  goat-worship 
prevailed  there  in  a  very  foul  shape  we  know 
(Herod.,  ii.  42),  but  sacrifices  in  the  open 
fields  are  rather  a  Persian  habit  (Herod., 
i  132).   Pan-worship,  however,  was  common 
to  most  if  not  to  all  agricultural  nations. 
The  injunction  which  follows,  This  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  nnto  them  throughout 
their  generations,  which  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  last  few  words  or  verses,  shows  that 
the  command  of  ver.  3  refers  to  sacrifices,  not 
to  ordinary  slaughtering.  Had  slaughtering 
been  meant,  the  statute  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  more  than  temporary  in  its 
obligation.    The  importance  attributed  to 
the  regulation    is  further   shown   by  the 
declaration  previously  made,  that  whoever 
transgressed  it  should  be  out  off  from  among 
hit  people^  or  excommunicated.    In  fact,  it 
makes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.      The   old    patriarchal    priesthood 
having  ceased,  and  the  Aaronio  priestho«>d 
substituted    for   it,  the  tabernacle  is  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  religious  centre  to  the 
race.    Whenever,  from  this  time  onwards, 
sacrifices  were  offered,  without  offence,  else- 
where tlian  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  as  by  Samuel  (see  1  Sam.  xiii.  8), 
and  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  32),  it  was  done 
by  the  direct  order  or  di:*pcnsation  of  God. 

Vers.  8,  9. — So  essential  is  the  regulation 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Israelitish  polity, 
that  it  is  extended  to  the  strangers  which 
scjoum  among  them,  not  confined  to  those 
who  were  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  the 
penal^  of  excommunication  is  appointed 
for  boln  classes  alike  in  case  of  disobedience. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  this  verse  assumes 
that  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  are 
offered  by  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  Israelites  by  race. 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  appointment  made 
just  above,  that  the  blood  of  aU  animals 
slain  in  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  the 
Lord  on  his  altar  in  the  oourt  of  the  taber- 
nacle, leads  naturally  to  a  reiteration  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and  a 
statement  of  the  reason  of  that  prohibition. 
*«But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat,'*  was  given 
as  a  command  to  Noah  (Oen.  ix.  4).  It  has 
already  been  repeated  twice  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  (chs.  iiL  17;  vii.  26),  and  it  is 
still  again  found  in  ch.  xix.  26 ;  Deut  xiL 
16 ;  XV.  23.  The  present  is  the  locus  daasiciu 
which  explains  tne  earnestness  with  which 
the  rule  is  enforced.  It  begins  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  obligation  from  the  Israelites 
to  the  sojourners  among  them,  and  with  a 
solemn  aeclaration  that,  in  case  of  trans- 
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gression,  God  will  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders ;  not  only 
is  he  to  he  cut  off  or  excommunicated  hy 
political  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  God 
himself  will  let  his  face  againit  that  soul 
that  eateth  hlood,  and  will  ont  him  off  from 
among  his  people,  by  death,  or  such  means 
as  he  chooses  to  adopt  Then  follows  the 
reason  for  the  prohibition.  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  The  blood  may 
not  be  eaten  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  life, 
literally,  ike  soul  of  the  fleih,  that  is,  it  ia 
the  seat  of  the  animal  life  of  the  body. 
**It  is  the  fountain  of  life,'*  says  Harrer; 
^the  first  to  live,  the  last  to  die,  and  the 
primary  seat  of  the  animal  soul;  it  lives 
and  is  nourished  of  itself,  and  by  no  other 
part  oi  the  human  body."  In  consequence 
of  possessing  this  character,  it  is  to  oe  re- 
served, to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls 
upon  tiie  altar;  for  thus  only  blood  became 
qualified  for  the  purpose  of  atonement. 
The  clause,  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul,  should  be  trans- 
lated, for  (he  blood  mdkeih  atonement  by 
weane  of  (he  eoul,  Le.  by  means  of  the  life 
which  it  contains.  It  is  because  the  blood 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  animal's  life,  and  re- 
presents that  life,  that  it  serves  to  cover,  or 
make  atonement  for,  the  soul  of  the  offerer 
of  .the  sacrifice,  who  presents  it  instead  of 
his  own  life. 

Yer.  12.— This  verse  emphatically  restates 
that  the  atoning  power  of  the  blood,  as  being 
the  seat  of  life,  is  the  reason  that  the  eating 
of  it  is  forbidden,  and  the  same  statement 


is  repeated  in  a  different  connexion  in 
ver.  14. 

Vers.  13,  14. — ^Negatively,  it  has  been 
ordered  that  blood  shall  not  be  eaten ;  posi- 
tively, that  it  is  to  be  offered  to  God.  But 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  latter  oom« 
mand  cannot  be  carried  out,  as  when  ani- 
mals are  killed  in  hunting.  On  such 
occasions  the  man  who  kills  the  animal, 
whether  he  be  an  Israelite  or  a  sojourner, 
is  to  pour  out  the  blood  thereof  and  oover 
it  with  dnst,  regarding  it  as  a  saored  thing. 

Vers.  15, 16u — There  is  still  another  pos- 
sible case.  The  blood  of  an  animal  may 
not  have  been  shed,  or  not  shed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  flow  abundantly,  as  when 
the  animal  has  died  a  natural  death,  or  been 
killed  by  wild  beabts.  In  this  case,  as  the 
blood  still  remains  in  the  body,  the  flesh 
mav  not  be  eaten  without  defilement  The 
defilement  may  be  cleansed  by  the  unclean 
man  washing  his  elothei  and  bathing,  but 
if  he  neglect  to  do  this,  he  diall  bear  his 
inianity,  that  is,  undergo  the  consequenoe 
of  his  transgression,  which  he  would  not 
have  undergone  had  he  been  ceremonially 
cleansed  (oL  Exod.  xxiL  SO;  ch.  xL  89; 
Deut  xiv.  21).  The  prohibition  of  the 
eating  of  blood  was  continued  by  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  observance  of 
the  regulation  was  no  longer  commanded  as 
a  duty  binding  on  all  men,  but  as  a  conces- 
sion to  Jewbh  feelings,  enabling  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts  to  live  together  in 
comfort  (see  1  Bam.  xiv.  82 ;  £z^  xxxiiL 
85;  Acts  XV.  20). 


HOMILETICS. 

Ters.  1— 9.— iSiKT(/?ce  i$  not  in  itself  enough ;  there  must  be  unifonnity  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  offered,  and  identity  of  place  in  which  it  is  made.  The  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  have  given  a  minute  statement  of  the  ceremonies 
which  are  always  to  be  uAfailinely  obserred.  Incidentally,  it  had  been  taught  in  these 
chapters  that  the  pUce  of  sacrifice  was  the  court  of  the  tabemacley  but  now  every  other 
place  of  sacrifice  is  stringently  forbidden. 

L  The  tabbbnacls  Aim  aftbbwabdb  the  temple  webe  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  Chubgh,  and  thebsfobe  of  the  Jewish  State.  Every  commimity  which  is 
to  be  permanent  most  have  a  central  idea,  and  that  idea  must  be  embodied  in  some 
formula,  or  still  better  in  some  institution.  The  tabernacle  or  the  temple  was  such  an 
institution  to  the  Jew.  It  summed  up  in  itself,  and  was  the  symbol  to  the  Jew  of  all 
that  he  valued.  It  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  nation,  the  thing  that  each  citizen 
was  willing  to  live  for  and  die  for,  whatever  other  differences  might  divide  him  from 
his  fellows.  This  gave  a  strength  and  unity  to  the  different  tiibeo,  which  would  other- 
wise have  probably  all  fallen  apart,  and  though  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  great  schism,  Jeroboam's  plan  of  supplying  its  place  by  an  unreal  substitute 
showed  its  force ;  it  survived  the  destruction  of  the  material  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
preserved  the  exiled  fragments  of  the  nation  during  the  Captivity,  and  inspired  courage 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  what  they  bi^  lost  Kay,  even  now  its  memory 
keeps  together  the  scattered  members  of  a  dispersed  nation,  and  forms  them  into  one 
l)cople. 
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II.  ThB  TABBRNACLB  or  temple  was  the  effective   6I0N  OF  UNITY  TO  TII£  JewS 

BRGAU8B  IT  CONTAINED  THE  ABK.  The  ark  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
God  among  Ms  chosen  people.  Therefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  went  out  towards 
the  sanctuary  with  adoration  and  love.  Therefore  all  the  sacrincial  rites  had  to  be 
performed  before  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  not  only  while  they  lived  in  the  wilderness, 
but  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan.  The  journeys  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great  festivals  intensified  their  love  for  the  temple,  and  made  them  feel  their  union  and 
communion  with  one  another  and  with  Ood.  Nor  did  the  institution  of  synagogues 
throughout  the  land  interfere  with  this  feeling,  as  the  worship  conducted  in  them  was 
recognized  as  being  of  an  inferior  description  to  that  which  could  be  celebrated  at  the 
temple  alone.  The  temple  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jew,  the  local  abiding-place 
of  God  upon  earth.  Even  when  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  were  gone,  it  retained  this 
character  above  every  other  spot 

III.  The  idea  of  a  looal  pbbsenob  of  God  nr  ant  given  place  on  eabth  is 
ABOLISHED.  "  Believe  me,  the  hour  oometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  .  .  .  the  hour  oometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  Cknl  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
wor^ip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  (John  iv.  21^-24^  '*  For  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  Name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gkntiles  ; 
and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  Name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  my 
Name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ''  (Mai.  L  11).  There 
is  no  local  or  material  centre  to  the  Christian  Church ;  no  one  city  holy  because  it 
contains  the  temple ;  no  one  temple  holy  because  it  contains  the  visible  presence  of 
GKxl ;  no  one  high  priest  on  earth  holy  because  alone  privileged  to  enter  into  that 
presence.    The  spiritual  has  superseded  the  material. 

IV.  The  UNITY  of  the  Chbistian  body  is  to  be  otherwise  maintained.  Its  unity 
is  commanded  and  prayed  for  by  Christ:  "Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
Name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are."  '*  Neither 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  tb^t  they 
also  may  be  one  In  us :  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  "  (John  xviL  11,  20 — 23).  And  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  apostle,  "  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in.  the  bond 
of  peace  "  (Eph.  iv.  3).  So  far  and  at  such  times  as  Judaical  and  materializing  views 
have  prevailed  in  the  Church,  attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  this  unity  in  the 
Jewish  manner,  by  making  an  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  round  which  the  members 
might  gather. 

Y.  The  tbue  bonds  of  unity  in  the  Christian  Chubch.  1.  The  common  posses- 
sion of  the  "  one  Spirit "  (Eph.  iv.  4),  who  unites  all  the  members  by  the  internal  cohe- 
sion of  unanimity  and  love.  2.  The  common  possession  of  the  **  one  Lord  "  (Eph.  iv. 
5),  the  inviuble  Head  of  the  body,  from  whom  there  flows  down  into  the  members  a 
life  shared  by  all  alike.  3.  The  common  possession  of  the  *'  one  God  and  Father  of 
all "  (Eph.  iv.  6),  whose  Fatherhood  makes  us  all  brethren.  4.  The  common  possession 
of  "  one  faith  "  (Eph.  iv.  6),  "  once  rfor  all)  delivered  to  the  saints  "  (Jude  3).  6.  The 
common  possession  of  "  one  hope  *'  (Eph.  iv.  4^  of  eternal  life.  6.  The  oommon  posses- 
sion of  ''one  baptism"  (Eph.  iv.  5),  by  whicn  we  were  made  members  of  the  "one 
body  "  (Eph.  iv.  4).  7,  The  common  possession  of  the  other  sacrament  appointed  to 
continue  "  till  he  come  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  8.  The  oommon  possession  of  the  ministry 
instituted  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  .  .  •  that  we  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  18  the  head,  even  Christ "  (Eph.  iv.  12—16). 

YL  The  nationality  and  independence  of  Chubchbs  not  inoomfatiblb  wrni 
Cathouo  unity.  If  there  were  one  visible  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  or  one 
divinely  constituted  earthly  centre  of  Christendom,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
independent  or  a  National  Church.  But  this  conception  of  the  Church  Catholic,  partly 
Judaical,  partly  feudal,  is  wholly  false.  The  possession  of  the  above-named  qualifica- 
tions makes  a  particular  Church  partaker  in  Catholic  unity,  the  ideal  Christian  Church 
consisting  of  a  federal  union  of^such  Churches  in  union  and  communion  one  with 
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another,  agreeing  in  their  belief,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  in  their  ceremonies  and 
rites  (Art  XX:JiIV.). 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  eating  of  Uood  is  Btrictly  prohibited ;  therefore  our  Lord's  words 
must  haye  sounded  so  much  the  more  strange  in  the  ears  of  the  Jews,  when  he  said, 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you  "  (John  vi.  53).  The  reason  why  blood  may  not  be  eaten  is  that  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  its  blood  (ver.  11).  Eating  the  blood  was  the  same  thing  as  eating  the  life  of 
the  animal,  llierefore  his  Jewish  auditors  would  imderstand  our  Lord  to  mean  by 
the  words,  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinkelh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day "  (John  vi.  64),  that  whoso  became  a  partaker  of 
his  life,  would  thereby  become  a  possessor  of  eternal  life,  and,  possessing  that,  would 
share  in  its  privileges — resurrection  and  immortality  (see  Wordsworth,  oS  loc,)  Thero 
is  an  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  a  partaking  of  his  life 
and  Spirit,  which  may  be  accomplished  without  any  outward  act  whatever ;  but  no 
doubt  a  special  method  of  performing  this  mysterious  act  was  instituted  when  ^  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  bless^  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  then>, 
saying,  Driok  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ^  (Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28\  It  may  well  h% 
questioned  whether  a  Church  which  forbids  its  members  to  drink  of  that  cup  does 
not  G^ut  them  out  from  a  full  partaking  of  the  life  of  Chribt,  so  far  as  that  blessing 
is  imparted  by  that  ordinance. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

Orace  he/ore  meat,  Ch.  xvii. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  x.  31.  From  the  perfect  atonement  God 
provides,  we  are  invited  next  to  turn  to  the  moraHty  he  requires.  And  no  better 
neginning  can  be  made  than  the  acknowledgment  of  Qod  in  connection  with  our  food. 
The  beautiful  way  the  Lord  secured  his  own  recognition  as  the  bountiful  Giver  was  by 
enacting  that  blood,  since  it  is  the  means  used  in  atonement,  must  be  devoted  to  no 
-meaner  use.  Hence  it  was  to  be  carefully  put  away,  either  by  the  priest  at  the  taber- 
nacle, or  by  the  huntsman  in  the  dust  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  animal  used  as  a 
peace  offenng  before  God  (ver.  5).  What  we  have  consequently  in  this  chapter  is  the 
religious  use  qf/ood,  or,  as  we  have  "put  it,  ••'Grace  before  meat."  In  this  connection 
let  us  obserrre—         -  ^ 

L  That  God  has  implanted  some  memento  op  himself  in  all  our  food.  Vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  life,  of  which  we  are  reminded  at  every  meal,  is  the  sign  man  null 
of  the  living  (Jod.  It  is  worse  than  stupidity  not  to  recognize  in  the  food  we  eat  the 
gifts  of  his  bounteous  hand.  *'  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning "  (Jas.  i.  17).  Why  personify  nature  into  a  giver  as  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge for  gross  ingratitude  ?  The  Divine  hand  is  behind  the  whole,  and  an  honest 
heart  can  see  it  and  will  bless  it  as  the  source  of  all ! 

n.  Qod  reminds  us  at  every  meal  of  atonement  as  the  preliminary  to  peace 
AND  fellowship.  For  all  our  food  once  thrilled  with  organic  life.  There  is  literally 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  in  every  meal.  Vegetarians  sacrifice  micro- 
scopic life,  after  all  their  efforts  to  sacrifice  nothing  but  vegetable  life.  Thus  our  race 
is  reminded  of  the  first  principle  of  atonement,  every  time  we  sit  down  at  the  table 
which  a  bounteous  providence  has  spread.  In  fact,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  every  feast  be 
not  in  a  certain  sense  sacramental.  The  Supi^cr  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Passover  of  the  Old,  embodies  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  order  to  the  support  of  man.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  world  is  constituted.  If,  then,  we  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Nature  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  would  hear  her  calling  in  every  feast  for  the  grateful 
recognition  of  that  principle  in  atonement  to  which  we  have  referred.  Peace  and  com- 
munion are  really  based  in  the  order  of  nature  upon  the  sacrifice  of  life.    **  Vicarious 
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sacrifice"  is  a  principle  of  vast  range,  and  the  atonement  of  Jesus  is  but  a  single  appli- 
cation of  it 

III.  The  BECXXJNinoN  of  God  in  ktbry  pleasure  will  make  it  doubly  DELiaHrruii, 
It  is  evident  that  GK)d  contemplated  hunting  as  something  which  might  be  enjoyed 
religiously.  The  blood  of  the  animal  was  to  be  carefully  covered  with  dust  in  the 
hunting-neld.  Such  a  recognition  of  God  may  be  carried  into  all  legitimate  enjoyment. 
As  Charles  Lamb  suggests  saying  grace  before  entering  upon  new  books,  as  something 
more  fitting  than  a  formalgrace  before  gluttony,  let  us  by  all  means  carry  the  good 
custom  into  everything.  We  may  develop  our  muscular  powers  in  a  religious  spirit. 
Let  us  have  reDgion  in  bodily  exercise,  religion  in  our  social  enjoyments,  religion  in 
business,  religion  in  politics,  religion  in  all  things.  **  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Gt)d."  We  should  recognize  a  **  muscular 
Christianity,"  and  a  mercantile  Christianity,  and  a  Christianity  "which  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly  "  in  society ;  in  a  word,  the  adaptability  of  the  religious  spirit 
to  all  lawful  relations.    The  sooner  we  recognize  and  realize  this,  the  better.-^B.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — Statuten  concerning  Mood,  The  sacrednesa  of  blood  is  everywhere 
marked  in  Scripture.  The  chapter  before  us  contains  some  of  the  more  important 
statutes  concerning  it. 

I.  In  bespeot  to  the  blood  of  saorificb.  1.  Jt  must  he  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tahemade,  (1)  This  requisition  does  not  apply  to  animals  ordinarily  killed  for  food 
(comp.  Deut  xii.  15,  21).  (2)  It  applies  to  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  (a)  To  the  blood 
of  those  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  blood  of  such 
sacrifices  would  be  sprinkled  and  poured  out  at  the  altar*  (h)  To  the  blood  of  those 
also  offered  outside  the  camp  (vers.  3,  5).  Sacrifices  were  formerly  offered  wherever 
the  providence  of  God  might  indicate  (Gen.  xiL  8 ;  Job  i.  5).  God  still  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  sancticm  the  offering  of  sacrifices  where  he  pleased  (see  Judg.  vi. 
26 ;  xiii.  19 ;  1  Sam,  vii.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  23).  Without  such  sane- 
.  tion,  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  one  place  appointed  for  the  shedding  of  sacrifi- 
cial blood.  (3)  Public  worship  is  encouraged  by  tins  law  (Heb.  x.  26).  2.  The  penalty 
of  disobedience  is  excision,  (1)  The  statute  was  enacted  to  prevent  idolatry.  Sacrific- 
ing elsewhere,  they  might  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  devils  (ver.  7).  The  heathen  thought 
the  spirit  of  tiieir  god  resided  in  his  idol ;  such  spirits  are  here  called  "  devils."  All 
idolatry  is  from  Satan,  and  is  devilish  (1  Cor.  x.  20).  The  word  (pTyvh)  here  trans- 
lated "devils"  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  goats."  Perhaps  the  idols  in  which  these  spirits 
of  devils  were  supposed  to  reside  were  of  the  goat-like  form.  Goats  were  worshipped 
,  in  Egypt,  and  probably  also  in  Canaan.  (2)  Blood  is  imputed  to  him  that  sheds  blood 
in  sacrifice  elsewhere  than  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  (ver.  4).  To  bring  the  blood 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  taught  the  worshipper  to  discern  Christ,  through  whose 
blood  we  enter  heaven.  To  miss  this  lesson  was  to  degenerate  into  abominable  and 
fatal  idolatry  (see  Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  This  law  applied  to  proselytes  as  well  as  to  native 
Israelites  (vers.  8, 9).  There  is  but  one  way  to  God  for  the  Jew  and  Greek  (Rom.  iiu 
30).    •*  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  "  (see  ver.  4). 

n.  In  bespeot  to  food.  1.  Blood  as  food  is  absolutely  forbidden.  (1)  The  prohi- 
bition is  among  the  Noachian  precepts.  He  who  reserved  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  in  his  grant  of  vegetables  to  man  for  food,  reserved  blood  in  his  grant  of 
animals  (Gen.  ix.  4,  5).  Being  a  Noachian  precept,  this  law  is  obligatory  upon  the 
human  family  at  large.  (2)  llie  prohibition  of  blood  was  formally  incorporated  into  the 
Levitical  code  (see  ver.  10 ;  also  ens.  iii.  17 ;  vii.  26 ;  Deut  xii.  25).  The  abrogation  of 
the  Levitical  Law,  however,  does  not  repeal  the  Noachian  precept.  Unless,  therefore, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  Noachian  precept  is  abrogated,  it  is  still  unlawful  both  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  to  eat  blood.  (3)  So  far  from  being  repealed,  this  precept  is  re-enforced  unddr 
the  gospel  (Acts  xv.  28,  29).  This  "  burden  "  our  Lord  still  lays  upon  the  Churches, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Bev.  ii.  14^24).  The  significance  of  this 
term  "  burden  "  must  not  be  overlooked  (comp.  Acts  xv.  28  with  Bev.  ii.  24).  2.  Two 
reckons  for  the  prohibition  are  assigned,  lliese  are :  (1)  That  "  the  l\fe  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood."  This  is  philosophically  true.  Cut  a  nerve,  you  paralyze  a  member,  but 
it  lives ;  cut  off  the  blood,  the  member  mortifies.  Blood  flows  to  a  wound,  becomes 
vascular  there,  knits  the  living  parts,  and  it  heals.    The  vitality  of  the  blood  is  seen 
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in  its  power  of  maintaining  its  temperature  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  lesson  of  this  reason  is  to  teach  us  the  value  of  life.  Hence  in  connection  with 
the  Noachian  precept  prohihitins  the  eating  of  hlood,  we  have  also  the  law  guarding 
the  life  of  man  hj  the  penalty  ofdeath  to  the  murderer.  ^2)  That  '*  it  is  the  hlood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul "  (ver.  11).  That  should  not  he  treated  as  a  common 
thing  which  is  the  principle  of  atonement,  and  the  type  of  the  precious  hlood  of  Christ. 
(3)  For  these  reasons  also  things  strangled  are  forbidden,  things  which  died  alone,  or 
were  torn ;  thii^  not  so  killed  as  to  let  the  blood  i^perly  flow  from  them.  Thus  the 
slaying  of  every  animal  used  for  food  in  the  sacrificial  way  would  remind  the  eater  of 
the  necessity  of  sacrifice  for  sin  (see  1  Cor.  z.  31).  3.  2%e  penalty  here  also  is  excision. 
(I)  If  things  strangled  were  eaten,  the  transgressor  became  unclean  (see  1  Sam.  xiv. 
32,  33).  m  must  wash  his  clothes,  for  his  profession  hath  been  polluted.  He  must 
wash  his  flesh,  for  his  person  is  defiled.  If  he  neglect  this  repentance  and  purification, 
he  shall  b»ur  his  iniquity ;  he  is  obnoxious  to  excision  (ver.  16 ;  ch.  v.  17 ;  Numb.  ix. 
13).  (2)  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  a  Church  which  professes  literally  to  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ  In  the  cup  of  the  Mass  ?  Is  not  that  Church  thereby  guilty  of  out- 
raging the  law  of  all  the  dispensations  ?  It  would  evade  this  impeachment  by  im- 
pimently  authorizing  the  eating  of  blood.  But  no  impudence  can  evade  the  penalty : 
'*  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.  And 
sorely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require.''  Does  not  this  plainly  say  that  Grod 
will  require  the  blood  of  the  life  of  the  blood-eater  ?  David  abhors  the  practice  of  the 
Syrians,  who  made  libaUons  of  blood  to  their  gods,  and  prophetically  denounces  and 
rejects  our  antichristian  idolaters  (see  Ps.  xvi.  4).  Drunk  as  she  is  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  Cbd  will  give  her  blood  to  drink,  for  she  is  worthy. 
— J.A.M. 

Vers.  l^^l.^^One  place  ofsacriftoe.    It  is  of  the  essence  of  law  to  be  impartial.    Its 

f precepts  apply  to  all  without  distinction.    **  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  all  the  children  of 
srael"  are  here  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Divine  commands.    Let  none  deem  him- 
self too  himible  or  too  exalted  to  incur  displeasure  by  infraction  of  the  Law. 

L  We  see  that  a  lawful  action  mat  be  unlawfully  pebfobmed.  A  wrong 
time  or  place  may  vitiate  a  deed  otherwise  permissible.  Animals  were  given  to  man 
as  food,  and  to  slaughter  and  eat  them  was  not  in  itself  sin,  but  after  the  issue  of  this 
prohibition  it  became  un  to  do  so  without  presenting  them  at  the  tabernacle.  "  Blood 
bhall  be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood.'*  So  the  homicide  justifiable  in 
war  becomes  murder,  and  the  intercourse  of  matrimony  fornication,  and  the  ^  word 
spoken  in  season"  a  casting  of  pearls  before  swiue^  by  reason  of  impropriety  of  person 
or  season. 

IL  The  people  of  God  must  expect  BEffFBicnoNs  to  be  placed  upon  thbib 
LiBEBTT.  The  nations  mav  follow  their  own  devices  and  desires,  the  chosen  people  are 
under  a  covenant  to  obey  tne  commands  of  the  Legislator.  They  are  assured  that  his 
wisdom  and  kindness  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  unnecessary  and  inequitable  pro- 
hibitions. For  all  his  precepts  there  are  the  best  possible  reasons,  and  therefore 
obedience  is  cheerfully  rendered.  Note  the  noble  reply  which  Milton  puts  into  the 
month  of  the  seraph  Abdiel,  to  the  taunts  of  Satan  Q  Paradise  Lost,*  bk.  vi.  170-*181). 
Whilst  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  tabernacle  abode  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  no  hardship  was  involved  in  attending  to  this  injunction,  and  it  restrained 
them  from  evil  practices,  disciplining  them  against  the  time  that  they  should  enter  the 
Land  of  promise  and  have  the  injunction  removed.  Besides,  animal  food  was  scarce  in 
the  wilderness,  as  we  learn  from  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

IIL  To  BEOOGNIZE  GoD  IN  OUB  COMMON  ACTIONS  AND    ENJOYMENTS  HALLOWS  LIFE 

— MAKES  IT  A  BELioious  SEBViCE.  The  slalu  animal  is  consecrated  as  a  peace  offering, 
its  bloo<l  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  the  fat  burnt  for  a  "sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  the  r^nainder  partaken  of  with  gratitude  and  joy.  God  is  honoured  and 
man  profited.  Alas!  that  so  many  can  continually  receive  God's  mercies  without 
acknowledgment,  no  blessing  invoked,  and  no  emotion  of  holy  ^adness  sweetening  the 
repast  I  The  Christian  ideal  is  to  do  all  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  and  to  the  glory  of  God« 
IV,  To  BEFUSB  TO  GoD  BIB  BIGHTS  18  TO  COMMIT  IDOLATBY.  The  Imelitcs  were 
certam  to  turn  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  into  a  festival,  and  the  question  was,  to  whom 
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should  the  feast  be  dedicated?  Homage  to  the  demons  of  the  field  could  not  bo 
sanctioned,  it  was  a  breach  at  once  of  the  first  and  seventh  commandments.  It  is 
frequently  forgotten  that  a  neutral  attitude  in  respect  of  God  is  impossible ;  we  are 
eitner  on  his  side  or  against  him.  Intellectualism,  materialism,  scientificism,  agnosti- 
cism, it  matters  not  by  what  name  our  rejection  of  the  claims  of  religion  is  covered,  it 
really  designates  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  upon  the  throne  of  the  heart,  and  we  adore 
the  enemy  of  Qod, 

V.  Thb  probationabt  chabactbr  op  many  of  God's  requibembnts  is  here  hade 
VISIBLE.  In  Dent.  xii.  the  precept  of  the  text  is  repealed  as  relating  to  the  settled 
condition  of  life  in  Palestine,  when  it  would  manifestly  be  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
law.  By  that  period  the  precept  had  served  its  purpose  in  training  the  Israelites  to 
abstain  from  evil  practices,  and  to  honour  Jehovah  with  all  their  substance.  And  we 
to-day  have  our  wilderness  system  of  probation  and  training,  many  rules  designed  to 
meeten  us  for  the  society  of  just  men  made  perfect.  The  injunction  of  the  text  pointed 
to  the  transitory  nature  of  the  Law  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  abrogated  by  the  gospel, 
the  dispensation  of  promise,  the  land  of  liberty  and  rest.  Tet,  as  in  their  residence  in 
Palestine,  the  Israelites  continued  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  repealed  Law,  so  do  we, 
under  the  gospel,  retain  the  principles  that  underlay  the  Mosaic  legislation.  To 
acknowledge  God  in  every  meal  and  mercy,  to  hallow  the  secular  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  sacred,  this,  as  it  is  the  object  of  Christian  endeavour,  is  the  spirit  of  tne  command 
we  have  been  considering  in  Leviticus.  And  equally  so,  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
our  Christian  earthly  life  will  be  recognizable  in  the  higher  worship  and  service  of 
heaven.    The  accident  changes,  the  essence  alters  not — S,  K.  A. 

Vers.  1—7. — Features  qf  Christian  service.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
prohibition  (vers.  3,  4)  extends  to  all  animals  killed  for  food,  or  only  to  those  slain  in 
sacrifice.  The  former  view  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  correct  one ;  for  (1)  the  instruction 
is  explicit  enough  (vers,  3,  4),  and  without  qualification ;  (2)  the  Umitation  is  after- 
wards allowed  in  consideration  of  th^  change  of  circumstance  (Deut.  xii.  20,  21);  and 
(3)  the  difficulty  in  the  case  is  less  on  consideration  than  it  at  first  appears.  It  is 
objected  that  this  would  be  a  burdensome  prohibition;  but  (a)  It  only  lasted  (see 
above^  while  they  were  in  the  camp,  near  to  one  another,  and  all  near  to  the  tabernacle ; 
and  (o)  much  less  flesh  was  eaten  there  and  then  than  is  eaten  here  and  now.  A  more 
largely  vegetable  diet  would  probably  be  wholesome  for  us ;  it  was  undoubtedly  so  in 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  When  we  more  carefully  consider  this  precept,  we  see  its  benefi- 
cent character;  we  perceive— 

I.  A  FATAL  EVIL,  FROM  WHICH  IT  WAS    DBSIONSP   TO  SAVE  THEM.     The    practices 

of  Egypt  clung  to  them ;  among  these  was  demon-worship  (yer.  7).  They  had  ^ne 
after  those  demons,  and  ofiered  sacrifices  to  them.  If  any  animal  might  be  killed 
anywhere  for  food,  and  the  blood  of  it  might  not  be  eaten  (chs.  iiL  17 ;  vii.  26),  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  superstitious  to  pour  it  out  in  sacrifice  to  those 
demons  of  whose  malignant  interposition  they  were  afraid.  This  temptation  must, 
at  all  cost,  be  guarded  against.  It  would  introduce  or  foster  that  idolatrous  usage  from 
which  it  was  the  supreme  object  of  all  these  statutes  to  keep  Israel  free.  And  if  no 
animal  might  be  slain  save  at  the  tabernacle  door,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  this 
disastrous  Lapse  into  Egyptian  superstition. 

IL  The  good  it  was  designed  to  do  them.  It  would  confer  a  threefold  boon 
upon  them.  L  It  would  bring  them  often  to  the  tabernacle,  and  so  to  the  near  presence 
and  worship  of  God ;  it  would  multiply  their  sacrifices  (vers.  5,  6).  2.  It  would  lead 
them  to  associate  their  material  blessings  with  the  Divine  hand ;  presenting  them  unto 
the  Lord,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  that  they  were  his  gifts.  3.  It  would  help 
them  to  look  on  Jehovah  as  their  Divine  Friend.  These  became  peace  ofierings(yer.  5), 
and  the  essential  thought  of  such  ofiering  was  human  fellowship  with  God. 

We  detect  here  some  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  true  character  of  Christian  service. 
1.  We  must  not  make  our  Christian  worship  too  deprecatory  in  its  chcirticter.  There 
is  something  painfully  and  dangerously  like  demon-worship  in  the  devotion  of  some 
men ;  they  selaom  rise  above  the  deprecatory  in  their  thought,  as  if  God  were  a  beinz 
so  stem  and  so  reluctant  to  forgive  that  his  people  should  spend  all  their  devotional 
breath  in  deprecating  his  wrath.    Surely  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  we  should  bring,  beside  this,  our  adoration,  praise,  gratitude,  trust,  love,  conse- 
cration, etc.  2.  We  must  learn  to  connect  daily  blessings  with  the  Divine  hand.  We 
should,  in  thought  though  not  in  act,  bring  everything  we  have  to  "  the  door  of  the 
tHbernacle,**  trace  each  good  thing  we  enjoy  to  the  generous  Giver  of  all,  to  his  heart  of 
love  as  well  as  to  his  hand  of  bounty.  3.  We  should  bless  Ood/or  revealing  himsdf  to 
w  as  OUT  Divine  Friend,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
think  and  feel  that  we  are  the  friends  and  guests  of  God  (John  zv.  14, 15;  xiv.  23; 
Itev.  iiL  20).— C. 

Vers.  10 — IQ.-^Atoning  death.  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  a  law  which  had 
already  been  twice  delivered  (chs.  iii.  17 ;  vii.  23 — 26).  Its  full  and  formal  restatement 
is  very  significant,  and  this  tne  more  because  of  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure in  the  event  of  disobedience.  "  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  .  .  . 
and  will  out  him  off,"  etc.  (ver.  10).  Obviously,  the  highest  importance  was  attached 
by  €k)d  to  the  observance  of  this  injunction  not  to  eat  "  any  manner  of  blood."  We 
re^uxl — 

I.  The  raiKABT  siONincAKCB  of  this  law.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  vers. 
11  and  12.  We  shall  understand  it  if  we  consider  the  subject  thus:  1.  Happy  and 
harmonious  relations  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  were  maintained  by  continual 
sacrifices  at  bis  altar.  2.  In  these  sacrifioes  the  life  of  the  slain  animal  was  accepted 
by  God  as  an  atonement  for  the  forfeited  life  of  the  human  transgressor.  3.  But  the 
blood  of  the  animal  was  regarded  as  the  seat  and  source  of  its  life.  Whon  its  blood 
was  shed  its  life  was  taken,  and  the  shed  blood  was  sprinkled  before  the  vaU  or  poured 
on  the  altar  (ch.  ii.  6,  7),  as  standing  for  the  life  which  had  been  offered  by  man,  and 
been  accepted  by  God.  "The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  therefore,  however  insufficient 
of  itself  for  the  high  purpose  of  atonement  for  human  sin,  was  yet  the  outward  and 
visible  means  which  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  was  pleased  to  appoint  for  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  his  people.  Therefore  it  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  the  idea  of  it 
must  not  be  vulgarized,  as  it  wovdd  inevitably  be  if  blood  were  used  as  common  food 
at  ordinary  meals.  Its  sanctity  must  be  carefully  fenced.  Men  must  associate  with  it, 
in  their  minds,  nothing  but  the  forfeited  life,  the  atonement,  with  which  it  was  so 
closely  connected.  All  their  domestic  and  social  customs  Tvers.  13, 15, 16)  must  be 
so  ordered  that  the  blood  of  animals,  anywhere  and  anywise  slain,  should  speak  of  those 
sacrifices  at  the  altar  in  which  the  erring  souls  of  men  sought  and  found  the  mercy  aiid 
the  favour  of  their  God. 

II.  Its  bionificancb  to  ourselves.  It  suggests  to  us  the  truth  that,  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  also  should  count  very  sacred  in  our  esteem  the  thought  of 
atoning  blood.  1.  For  we,  too,  are  redeemed  by  **  precious  blood  "  (see  1  Pet.  L  18, 19 ; 
Eph.  i.  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  12—14 ;  Rev.  v.  9).  It  may  not  have  been  needful  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man  should  flow,  but  it  was  needful  that  his 
life,  of  which  the  blood  is  the  source  and  the  symbol,  should  be  laid  down.  2.  Our 
Lord  has  given  us  a  permanent  institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  before  our 
minds  the  shedding;  of  his  blood  for  our  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  3.  By 
their  words,  he  and  his  apostles  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  his  atoning  death  as  the 
source  of  our  life  and  hope  (John  xii.  32 ;  vi.  53 ;  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47 ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ; 
1  John  i.  7,  etc.).  4.  His  atoning  death  was  the  object  of  our  soul's  trust  when  we 
entered  our  Christian  course,  and  will  be  at  the  hour  when  we  shall  complete  it.  5.  It 
u  the  will  of  Christ  that  we  should  keep  it  continually  in  view  throughout  our  life. 
It  is  our  wisdom  as  well  as  our  duty  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  contemplation  of  his 
death  for  our  sins  will  minister  (1)  to  our  humility ;  (2)  to  our  gratitude ;  (3)  to  a 
consecrated  life  of  cheerful  obedience  and  submission.--C« 

Vers.  1 — ^9. — Sanctity  of  animal  life.  All  Grod's  people  commanded  to  observe 
restrictions  as  to  the  sheading  of  blood.  Door  of  the  tabernacle  connected  with  the 
8i>here  of  common  life ;  thus  religion  and  its  duty  threw  sacredness  over  all  things. 

L  The  dominion  of  man  over  the  lower  creation.  1.  Appointed  by  Qod  (see 
Gon.  L  26  and  Ps.  viii.).  2.  Limited  in  its  extent,  by  necessitv,  humanity  of  feeling, 
provision  for  the  higher  purposes  of  human  life.  3.  Capable  of  being  blended  with  the 
Law  of  the  sanctuary.    We  should  afford  all  creatures  dependent  on  us^  as  much  as 
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possible  our  own  sabbath  of  bodily  rest.  We  should  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury  and  suffering.  In  so  far  as  we  use  them  for  food,  an  offering  of 
them  should  not  be  to  the  god  of  sensuality,  but  to  him  whose  Law  requires  temperance, 
^elf-restraint,  and  reverence  for  the  lower  nature,  that  it  may  support  the  higher.  All 
with  thanksgiving. 

IL  Power  of  life  aitd  death  is  in  and  from  God»  As  entrusted  to  man,  whether 
over  the  lower  animals  or  over  his  fellows,  it  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  at  the  door  of  his  house.  1,  Sheddinc;  of  blood  a  solemn  responsibility. 
In  common  life,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  cruelty  and  destruction  of  a  true  and  valuable 
element  in  the  world's  welfare.  In  execution  of  law,  lest  we  give  to  that  which  repre- 
sents the  Divine  will  the  appearance  of  injustice  and  wantonness.  Even  in  healthy 
six)rt,  care  must  be  taken  lest  there  be  an  overbalance  of  the  mind  towards  shedding  of 
blood  or  disregard  of  sufiferins.  In  all  questions  of  difficulty,  bring  the  matter  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  2.  llie  sacredness  of  blood  points  to  atonement.  The  devoted 
and  slaughtered  animal  was  received  back  again  as  a  Divine  gift  for  the  use  of  the 
offerer,  thus  lifting  up  death  into  life.  Sacrifice  is  not  God's  delight  in  death,  but  his 
promise  of  salvation.  The  sanctity  attached  to  the  blood  of  victims  prepared  the  way 
to  the  higher  sanctity  attached  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
explain  one  another. 

III.  Preservation  from  idolatry  and  false  worship  in  the  posmvB  regula- 
tions OF  the  Law.  Mistake  of  supposing  that  mere  negative  religion  will  purify  men 
from  corruption.  Against  the  worship  of  devils  we  are  never  safe  except  as  we  are 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God» — E. 

Vers.  10— 16.— Ver.  11,  "  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  Wood :  and  I  have  given  it 
CO  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  bl<>od  that 
inaketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 

I.  The  natural  basis  of  atonement.  1.  The  preciousness  of  life.  The  blood  is 
the  seat  of  life.  2,  The  exchange  of  the  altar,  blood  for  life,  a  lower  for  a  higher, 
requires  a  supplementary  value,  which  is  represented  by  the  altar  itself.  3.  The  laio 
proclaimed  at  the  first  against  the  shedding  of  blood  taken  up  into  the  higher  law  of 
redemption ;  righteousness  becoming  at  the  altar  of  God  the  refuge  of  man. 

II.  Atonement  for  the  soul  provided  by  Divine  love.  "  I  have  given  it  you  to 
make  an  atonement.**  1.  All  atonement  must  proceed  from  Divine  love,  otherwise  it  will 
be  heathenish  as  effecting  a  change  in  God.  Christ  Is  set  forth  a  propitiation.  2.  Atone- 
ment is  made,  Le.  by  being  offered,  the  blood  shed  at  the  tabernacle  door,  offered  upon 
the  altar.  Thus  the  sacrifice  is  a  revelation  and  consecration  of  the  bond  of  imion  in 
the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  man.  3.  The  blood,  while  representing  the  life, 
also  represents  the  obedience  active  and  passive  of  Christ,  which  was  both  a  rendering 
up  to  God  of  a  perfect  humanity,  and  an  exaltation  of  the  Law  in  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Calvary ;  the  old  man  crucified,  the  new  man  glorified.  4.  All  human  merit 
is  excluded :  *'  /  have  given  it  you"  No  amount  of  sacrifice  would  be  of  any  avail 
except  it  be  according  to  the  will  of  Gx)d.  We  give  back  to  him  of  his  own.  Hence 
the  difference  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  those  of  pagan  nations,  and  between 
the  morality  which  is  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  which  proceeds  from 
mere  self-will  or  an  unjustifiable  and  false  exaltation  of  human  nature  as  it  is.  He 
that  is  not  clean  as  God  makes  him  clean  shall  ''  bear  his  iniquitv."  Necessity  of 
insisting  on  this  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  present  day.  Falsehood  as  to  humanity, 
in  the  way  of  all  true  progress.  Those  who  boast  are  not  those  who  make  sacrifices  to 
elevate  man.  "Survival  of  the  fittest**  a  cruel  remedy  for  the  world*8  miseries. 
Christ's  doctrine  is  elevation  of  the  lowest.  Atonement  for  your  souls  is  the  banning 
of  all  true  life. — R. 

Ver.  11. —  The  sanctity  qfthe  atoning  hldod.  No.  act  was  more  strongly  denounced 
than  that  of  eating  any  manner  of  blood.  The  man  guilty  of  that  d^,  whether  an 
Israelite  or  a  stranger  sojourning  in  the  land,  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of 
God  and  severest  penalty.  It  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  ceremonial  rather  than 
a  moral  offence,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  violations  of  ritual  become  moral 
transgressions  when  they  are  committed  against  the  known  will  of  the  recognized 
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Legislator.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  here,  the  Lawgiver  condescends  to 
explain  the  reason  npon  which  the  prohibition  is  founded.  Such  explanation  ought 
to  secure  intelligent  observance  of  the  enactment.  And  that  enactment  was  but  the 
reissue  of  the  former  decree  that  gave  animals  to  man  for  food,  but  annexed  a  prohi* 
bition  against  tasting  the  blood  (Gren.  ix.  4). 

L  The  fact  stated,  that  thb  sheddino  of  blood  ooNsnrnTEs  ak  atonement.  I11us« 
trated  by  the  numerous  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Law  that 
sacrifices  should  form  a  part  of  all  national  and  individual  festivals,  as  well  as  of  all 
olSerings  to  wipe  away  iniBulvertent  transgression.  See  it  in  the  sprinkling  of  the  book 
and  vessels  and  people  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  It  is  confirmed  by  the  well- 
nigh  universal  practice  of  heathen  nations,  and  is  proved  by  direct  Scripture  statements 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  **  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission"  (Hob. 
ix.  22).  It  t3rpified,  therefore,  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  redeems  us 
"  from  our  vain  manner  of  life "  (1  Pet.  i.  18).  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  This  Mosaic  way  of  speaking  is  ingrained  in  the  apostles, 
showing  how  they  regarded  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  types  of  the 
Law. 

II.  The  truth  implied  that  the  obiep  yirtue  of  blood  as  an  atonement  is 
DEBivEB  FROM  God's  APPOINTMENT.  **  I  have  given  it  unto  you  **  indicates  that  tho 
blood  of  animals  had  no  intrinsic  efficacy  to  atone  for  sin.  And  the  same  truth  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  words,  ^*  upon  the  altar."  There  was  no  difference  in  itself 
between  blood  ordinarily  spilt  and  that  presented  before  God,  but  the  presentation 
constituted  the  difference.  To  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  was  to  bring  it 
emblematically  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Deity.  **  God  set  forth  "  Christ  Jesus 
*•  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his  blood.'* 

III.  The  reason  afforded  for  the  selection  of  blood,  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  life. 
Physiology,  and  especially  recent  investigations  with  the  microscope,  confirm  the 
dictum  of  Scripture,  that  "  the  blood  is  the  life.**  It  nourishes  and  sustiuns  the  whole 
])hy8ical  frame ;  if  it  deteriorate  in  quality  the  body  weakens,  if  it  diminish  in  quantity 
])0wer  is  lessened.  1.  By  such  an  atonement  Ood  is  recognized  as  Lord  of  life  and  of  all 
its  consequences.  He  gave  and  takes  away,  to  him  alone  should  life  be  offered.  Thus 
the  sanctity  of  life  was  enforced.  Man  was  not  to  feast  upon  that  which  was  God's 
prerogative ;  blood  must  be  poured  upon  the  ground  like  water,  thus  returning  to  the 
earth.  2.  The  enormity  of  sin  is  represented,  as  enacting  the  utmost  for  an  atonement 
that  can  be  rendered.  '*  Life  is  the  most  cherished  of  possessions,  since  man  is  power- 
less to  create  or  to  restore  it."  The  crowning  proof  of  Christ's  compassion  was  that  he 
gave  **  his  life  "  a  ransom  for  the  many,  and  tne  gift  revealed  the  awfulness  of  sin  to 
require  such  a  redemption.  8.  It  represents  the  substitution  of  one  life  for  another^ 
death  being  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  sinner.  **  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin  "  was  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  word  in  the  text  translated  "  soid  **  and  "  life "  is  the  same,  corre> 
spondins  to  the  use  made  of  the  equivalent  Ghreek  word  in  Matt.  xvi.  25,  26.  That  but 
for  the  aeath  of  Jesus  Christ  we  must  have  been  subject  to  eternal  death,  is  the  plain 
import  of  many  passages  in  the  Word  of  God. 

IV.  The  FUTURE  advent  typified  of  one  who  should  by  his  offemnq  fulfil 
ALL  the  conditions  OF  A  PERFECT  ATONEMENT.  Everv  Israelite  might  not  perceive 
in  the  insufficiency  of  his  sacrifices  a  prediction  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  but  there  it  was 
portraved  visibly  enough.  An  innocent,  holy,  human  victim,  a  voluntary  offering, 
Deing  himself  the  Lawgiver,  and  by  incarnation  subjectmg  himself  to  the  Law,  making 
adequate  acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness  of  GKxi  and  of  the  ill  deserts  of  God's 
rebellious  nnful  children,  revealing  to  man  at  once  the  loving  heart  of  God  and  the 
haterulness  of  sin  which  had  estranged  man  from  his  Father  in  heaven,  by  his  death 
exhibiting  the  length  to  which  sin  will  go,  and  the  willingness  of  Divine  holiness  and 
love  to  submit  to  extreme  d^radation  and  anguish  in  order  that  the  curse  might  bo 
removed  and  man's  heart  won, — this  is  the  atonement  of  truest  efficacy,  a  mighty  moral 
power  with  God  and  man.  This  is  the  death  that  gives  life  to  the  world,  the  blood 
that  cries  out,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  mercy,  that  sanctifies  not  merely  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  but  to  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  servo 
the  living  God.    And  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  the  signal  for  rtlease  from 
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the  ceremonies  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  Law.    The  prohiludon  of  the 
text  had  served  its  purpose. 

Conclusion.  With  what  rejoicing  should  we  approach  our  altar,  the  cross  of  Christ 
(Heb.  xiii.  10) !  And  what  gnilt  we  incur  if  we  slight  the  blood  of  Christ  as  little 
available  for  salvaUon,  or,  though  professing?  to  believe,  yet  by  conduct  show  that  we 
count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing !— S.  U.  A. 


PAET  III. 

Section  IIL 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XVia. 


MOBAL  UNOLEANNSSS  AND  ITS  FTTKlSBlfBNT. 

This  being  the  subject  of  the  three  follow- 
ing chapters  (chs.  xviii— zz.),  they  naturally 
form  a  sequence  to  ohs.  xi.— xvii,  which 
have  dealt  with  ceremonial  undeanness  and 
its  purlfloation.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that,  except  by  implication  in  connection 
with  the  sin  offerings  and  the  trespass  offer- 
ings and  the  ceremonies,  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  single 
moral  precept,  as  such,  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
recognition  of  sin  as  distinct  from  pollution. 
All  has  been  oeremoniaL  But  the  cere- 
monial is  typical  of  the  moral,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  ceremonial  undeanness  and 
its  remedy,  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  moral  undeanness  and  its 
penalty.  It  is  to  be  noticed  too  that,  while 
the  ensuing  laws  are  commanded  as  the 
positive  injunction  of  God  (vers.  2, 80),  which 
of  itself  is  su£Qoient  to  give  them  their 
authority  and  force,  they  are  still  founded, 
like  the  ceremonial  prohibitions,  upon  the 
feelings  of  repugnance  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  man.  To  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation  with  near  relatives  is  abhorrent  to  a 
sentiment  in  mankind  so  widely  spread  that 
it  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  originally 
universal,  and  the  same  abhorrence  is  enter- 
tained towards  other  foul  sins  of  lust  Ugli- 
ness, which  creates  disgust  by  its  ugliness, 
symbolizes  sin ;  immorality,  which  inspires 
abhorrence  by  its  immoral  character,  proves 
itnelf  thereby  to  be  sin.  The  section  deals  first 
with  sin  in  the  marriage  relation,  next  with 
sexual  impurities  connected  with  marriage, 
then  with  other  cases  of  immorality,  and 


lastly  with  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the&e 
sins  in  their  character  of  crimes. 

Vers.  1 — 5  form  an  introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  code  of  prohibited  degrees  of 
marriage  and  of  forbidden  sins  of  lust  The 
formal  and  solemn  declaration,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  Ck>d,  is  made  three  times  in  these 
five  verses.  This  places  before  the  people 
the  two  thoughts:  1.  That  the  Lord  is 
holy,  and  they  ought  to  be  like  him 
in  holiness;  2.  That  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded holiness,  and  they  ought  to  obey 
him  by  being  holy.  Because  the  Lord  ui 
their  God,  and  they  are  his  people,  they 
are,  negatively,  to  refrain  from  the  vicious 
habits  and  lax  customs  prevalent  in  the  land 
of  ZgTpt  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  in  the 
land  A  Oaaaaa  whither  they  were  going,  the 
sensuality  of  which  is  indirectly  condemned 
by  the  injunctions  which  command  purity 
in  contrast  to  their  doings;  and,  podtively, 
they  are  to  keep  Ood's  stiUntes,  and  his  judg- 
ments, as  laid  down  in  the  following  code, 
whioh  if  a  man  do,  he  shaU  live  In  them. 
The  latter  clause  is  of  special  importance, 
because  it  is  repeated  in  the  same  connecuon 
by  Esekiel  (Ezek.  xx.  11, 13,  21%  and  in  ' 
Levitioal  confession  in  the  Book  of  Nehem 
(Neh.  ix.  29X  and  is  quoted  by  St  Paul 
a  controversial  sense  (Rom.  x.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.  12).' 
Its  full  meaning  is  that  by  obedience  to 
(}od*s  commands  man  attains  to  a  state  of 
existence  which  alone  deserves  to  be  called 
true  life—**  the  life  which  connects  him  with 
Jehovah  through  his  obedience "  (Clark). 
And  this  involves  the  further  tmth  that 
disobedience  results  in  death.  Accordingly, 
St  Paul  uses  the  text  as  being  the  testimony 
of  the  Law  with  regard  to  itself,  that  salva- 
tion by  it  is  of  works  in  contrast  with  fSuth. 
(Of.  Luke  X.  28.)  We  have  no  evidence  to 
tell  us  what  were  (he  doing$  of  ihe  land  of 
Ckmaan  in  respect  to  the  marriage  relation, 
but  this  chapter  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
utmost  lazity  prevailed  m  it,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  their  religious  ntes,  like  those 
of  Midian  (Numb,  zxv.)^  were  penetiutei 
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with  the  spirit  of  licentiousness.  With 
regard  to  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
ba?e  fuller  information.  We  know  that 
\  among  the  Egyptians  marriage  with  sisters 
and  half-sisters  was  not  only  permissible, 
,  but  that  its  propriety  was  justified  by 
their  religious  beliefs,  and  pfactised  in  the 
royal  family  (Died.  Sic,  i  27 ;  Dio.  Cass., 
zlii.).  Other  abominations  condemned  in 
this  chapter  (?er.  23)  also,  as  we  know, 
existed  there  (Herod.,  ii.  46),  and  if  queens  r 
could  be  what  in  later  times  Cleopatra  was, 
we  may  imagine  the  general  dissoluteness 

'  of  the  people.  Among  Persians,  Medes, 
Indians,  Ethiopians  and  Assyrians, marriage 
with  mothers  and  daughters  was  allow^, 

•  and  from  the  tinae  of  Cambyses,  marriage 
with  a  sister  was  regarded  as  lawful  (Herod., 
iii.  31^.  The  Athenians  and  Spartans  per- 
mittea  marriage  with  half-sisters.  All 
these  concessions  to  lust,  and  other  unclean 
acts  with  which  the  heathen  world  was  full 
(ver.  22;  Rom.  i.  27),  were  fallings  away 
from  the  law  of  purity  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  now  renewed  for  the 
Hebrew  people. 

Ver.  6. — The  next  thirteen  verses  contain 
the  law  of  incest,  or  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  marriage.  The  positive  law  of  marriage, 
as  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  would 
be  simply  that  any  man  of  full  age  might 
marry  any  woman  of  full  age,  provided 
that  both  parties  were  willing.  But  this 
liberty  is  at  once  controlled  by  a  number 
of  restrictions,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prevent  incest,  which,  however  much 
one  nation  may  come  to  be  indifferent  to  one 
form  of  it,  and  another  to  another,  is  yet 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
mankind.  The  Hebrew  restrictive  law  is  con- 
tained in  one  verse.  None  of  you  shall  ap- 
proach to  any  that  is  near  of  Idn  to  him,  to 
uncover  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  All 
that  follows  (vers.  9 — 18)  is  simply  an  ampli- 
fication and  an  explanation  of  the  words, 
near  of  kin  to  him.  These  words  would  be 
literally  rendered,  Jle$h  of^  hie  fleshy  or  less 
probably  (as  in  the  margin),  remainder  of 
hie  flesh.  They  certainly  include  within 
the  compass  of  their  meaning  those  that 
are  near  by  affinity,  as  much  as  those  that 
are  near  by  consanguinity.  This  is  proved  by 
the  instances  given  below,  where  no  differ- 
ence is  drawn  between  blood  relations  and 
relations  by  marriage,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  become  the  former,  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  that  has  taken  place. 
Nearness  of  kin  is  generally  counted  by 
'*  degrees;"  but,  unfortunately,  this  word  is 
itself  ambiguous,  for  it  is  used  in  different 
senses  by  canonists  and  by  civilians.  So  far  as 
the  direct  line  is  concerned,  the  same  method 
of  calculation  is  observed  by  the  canon  and 
hy  the   civil   law.    There  is  one  degree 


fW)m  the  son  to  the  mother,  two  degrees  to 
the  grandmother ;  one  degree  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter,  two  degrees  to  the  grand- 
daughter. But  this  is  not  so  with  the  colla- 
teral lines.  A  brother  and  sister,  for  example, 
are  regarded  by  the  canon  law  as  in  the  first 
degree  of  kinship,  because  there  is  only  one 
step  to  the  father,  in  whom  their  blood  meets ; 
but  the  civil  lawyers  cons>ider  them  as  being 
in  the  second  degree,  because,  as  they  cal- 
culate, there  is  one  btep  from  the  brother 
to  the  father,  and  a  second  from  the  father 
to  the  sister.  An  aunt  is,  acoording  to 
the  canonists,  in  the  second  degree  of  pro- 

Einquity,  because  there  are  two  steps  nom 
er  nephew  to  his  grandfather,  who  is 
likewise  her  father,  in  whom  their  blood 
unites ;  but,  acoording  to  the  civilian's  cal- 
culation, there  are  three  steps,  namely,  from 
her  nephew  to  his  grandfather,  twa  steps, 
and  a  third  from  that  grandfather  to  his 
daughter  the  aunt ;  and  therefore  the  aunt 
and  nephew  are  in  the  third  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity. The  case  of  an  uncle  and  niece 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  nephew  and 
aunt.  On  the  same  principle,  according  to 
the  canonists,  first  cousins  are  in  the  second 
degree  of  kinship;  according  to  the  civilians, 
in  the  fourth.  Propinquity  by  affinity  is 
calculated  in  just. the  same  way;  so  that  the 
brother's  wife  is  in  the  same  degree  of  rela- 
tionship as  the  brother,  and  wife's  sister  as 
the  sister  by  blood.  In  the  code  before  us, 
confirmed  by  that  in  Deuteronomy,  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  with  the  following  blood 
relations:  mother  (ver.  7),  daughter  (ver.  17), 
sister  (ver.  9 ;  ch.  xx.  17;  Deut.  xxvii.  22), 
granddaughter  (ver.  10),  aunt  (vers.  12, 13; 
ch.  XX.  19) ;  and  with  the  following  relations 
by  affinity :  mother-in-law  (ver.  17 ;  ch.  xx. 
14;  Deut  xxvit  23),  daughter-in-law  (ver. 
15;  ch.  XX.  12),  brother's  wife  (ver.  16;  ch. 
XX.  21),  stepmother  (ver.  8;  ch.  xx.  11; 
Deut.  xxiL  30 ;  see  Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  1  Cor.  v. 
1),  stepdaughter  and  step-granddaughter 
(ver.  17),  uncle's  wife,  or  aunt  by  marriage 
(ver.  14;  ch.  xx.  20);  putting  aside  for 
the  present  the  question  of  who  is  meant 
by  a  wife  to  her  titter^  in  ver.  18.  In 
these  lists,  according  to  the  canonists' 
method  of  reckoning,  the  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter, and  the  sister  are  related  in  the  first 
degree  of  consanguinity ;  the  wife's  mother, 
the  wife's  daughter,  the  stepmother,  the 
daughter-in-law,  the  brother's  wife,  are  re- 
lated in  the  first  degree  of  affinity.  The 
granddaughter  and  the  aunt  are  in  the 
second  degree  of  consanguinity ;  the  wife's; 
granddaughter  and  the  uncle's  wife  in  the 
becond  degree  of  affinity.  According  to  the 
civilians'  reckoning,  the  following  would  be 
the  degrees  of  propinquity: — The  mother 
and  the  daughter  would  be  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  consanguinity ;  the  wife's  mother,  thd 
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wife's  daughter,  tlie  stepmother,  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law, would  be  in  the  first  degree  of 
affinity.     The  sister  and  the  granddaughter 
would  be  in  the  second  degree  of  consan- 
guinity; the  brother's  wife  and  the  wife's 
granddaughter  would    be    in    the  second 
degree  of  affinity.  The  aunt  by  blood  would 
l>e  in  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity, 
and  the  uncle's  wife,  or  aunt  by  marriage, 
would  be  in   the  third  degree  of  affinity. 
Tlie  wife's  sister,  with  regard  to  whom  it  is 
questipned  whether  she  is  referred  to  or  not 
in  ver.  18,  is  in  the  first  degree  of  aflBnity 
(a  man's  wife  being  regarded  as  himself) 
according  to  the  canonists'  reckoning,  and  in 
the  second  according  to  the  civilians'.   There 
is  no  mention  made  in  the  code  of  the  grand- 
mother, the  niece,  and  the  cousin-german. 
All  of  these  are  in  the  second  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity according  to  the  canon  law ;  and 
according  to  the  civil  law,  the  g^ndmother 
would  be  in  the  second  degree,  the  niece  in  the 
third,  and  the  cousin-german  in  the  fourth. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  by  the 
expression.  None  of  you  »hall  approach  to 
any  thai  U  near  of  kin  to  him^  to  uncover  their 
naktidnesSf  intercourse  is  forbidden  between 
all  those  who  are  related  by  consanguinity 
or  affinity  in  the  first  and  second  degrees 
according  to  the  canonists'  reckoning  (except 
cousins-german,  whose  case   is  considered 
below) ;  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  de- 
grees according  to  the  civilians'  method  of 
calculating;  whether  they  are  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  list  or  not.  It  is  only  by  implica- 
tion, not  by  direct  injunction,  that  marriage 
even  with  a  daughter  is  forbidden  (ver.  17> 
Vers.  7,  8. — ^Incest  with  a  stepmother  is 
placed  next  after  that  with  a  mother.    On 
account  of  the  unity  caused  by  marriage 
(*'  they  shall  be  one  flesh,"  Oen.  ii.  24),  the 
stepmother's  nakedness  is  the  father's  naked- 
ness.   The  tie  of  affinity  is  thus  declared  to 
bo  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity. Reuben's  sin,  by  which  he  forfeited 
his  birthright,  is  connected  with  this  offence, 
but  is  of  a  more  heinous  character,  as  his 
father  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
gression (Gen.  xlix.  4).    It  is  one  of  the  sins 
which  Ezekiel  enumerates  as  those  which 
brought  the  judgment  of   God  on  Israel 
(Ezek.  xxiL  10).  **  That  one  should  have  his 
father's  wife"  is  declared  by  St  Paul  to  be 
**  such  fornication  as  is  not  named  among 
the  Gentiles,"  and  to  call  for  the  exoommo- 
nication  of  the  offender  (1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5). 
Adonijah's  marriage  with  AbiBhag,80  strongly 
resented  by  Solomon  on  politi^  grounds, 
is  not  denount^  as  morally  reprehensible, 
probably  because  Abishag  was  not  the  wife 
of  David  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  mar^ 
riage  with  his  son  to  be  abominable  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  (of.  1  Kings  L  4  with  Amos 
ii.  7).  Absalom's  ^  going  in  unto  his  father's 
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concubines  "  was  reji^arded  as  the  final  art 
which  made  reconciliation  with  his  father 
impossible  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22;  xx.  8).  The 
history  of  the  Church  has  shown  that  mar- 
riage with  the  stepmother  has  had  to  be 
again  and  again  prohibited  by  Council  after 
(Council  (see  Smith  and  Cheetham's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities,'  $,v,  *  Prohibited 
De^ees '). 

Ver.  9.— In  the  third  place,  incest  with 
a  siater  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  specific- 
ally stated  that  under  the  term  ** sister" 
is  meant  the  half-sister,  the  daughter  of 
thy  father,  or  ...  thy  mother,  .  .  .  bom 
at  home,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
if  she  were  the  father's  daughter,  or 
bom  abroad,  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
the  mother  by  a  previous  marriage,  when 
she  belonged  to  a  different  household.  Ta- 
mar's  appeal  to  Amnon,  ^  I  pray  thee  speak 
unto  the  king ;  for  he  will  not  withhold  me 
from  thee,"  exhibits  to  us  the  poor  woman 
grasping  at  any  argument  which  roijrht  save 
her  from  her  half-brother's  brutality,  and 
does  not  indicate  that  such  marriages  were, 
in  the  time  of  David,  permifttible  (2  Sam.xiiL 
29).  The  exact  degree  of  relationship  which 
existed  between  Abraham  and  Sarah  is  not 
altogether  certain  (of.  Gen.  xx.  12  with  xL 
29).  Ezekiel  reckons  this  sin  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  iniquities  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek. 
xxii.  1 1). 

Ver.  10.— The  fourth  case  of  incest  which 
is  prohibited  is  that  with  a  granddaughter, 
whether  the  daughter  of  son  or  daughter, 
for,  as  they  are  descended  from  the  grand- 
father, their's  is  thine  own  nakedness. 

Ver.  ll.—Inoest  with  a  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side  is  again  forbidden.  Perhaps 
**  the  prohibition  refers  to  the  son  by  a  first 
marriage,  whereas  ver.  9  treats  of  the  son 
by  a  second  marriage  "  (Keil). 

Vers.  12—15.— Fifthly,  incest  with  a  pa- 
temal  or  maternal  aunt  is  forbidden ;  sixthly, 
with  an  aunt  by  marriage ;  seventhly,  with 
a  daughter-in-law.  The  last  of  these  finds 
its  place  in  Ezekiel's  catalogue  of  abomina- 
tions (Ezek.  xxiL  11;  of!  Gen.  xxviiL  18, 
26). 

Ver.  16.— The  eighth  case  of  inoest  is 
intercourse  with  a  brother's  wife.  Yet  this 
is  commanded  under  certain  oiroumstanoes 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  was  prao- 
tised  in  patriarchal  times  (Qen,  xxxviu.  8). 
The  following  are  the  oiroumstanoes  under 
which  it  is  commanded.  **  If  brethren  dwell 
together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have  no 
child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  roarnr 
without  unto  a  stranger:  her  husband^ 
brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her 
to  him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an 
husband's  brother  unto  her  "  (Dent  xxv.  5). 
It  has  been  asked,  **How  can  the  same  thing 
be  forbidden  as  immoral  in  Leviticus,  and 
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m  a  duty  in  Deoiefonoay?" 
Bitbop  Wordtvorth  wfhet,  '^In  a  vpedal 
eaae,  for  a  apedal  ntton  applicable  ool  j  to 
the  Jewi,  God  waa  incased  to  dujienae  with 
thai  law,  and  in  the  plenitade  or  his  omni- 
potenee  to  change  the  prohibition  into  a 
eommand.  .  .  .  uod  cannot  command  any- 
thing that  if  einfiiL  For  fin  is  *  tranagrea- 
aion  of  the  Law'  (1  John  iiL  4%  and 
wfaaterer  he  oommanda  ia  right  But  it 
woold  be  preaomptuona  to  aay  that  we  maj 
diapenae  with  und*a  law  conceming  mar- 
riage, beeanae  he  in  one  caae  diapenaed  with 
ft;  aa  it  woold  be  impiooa  to  affirm  that 
murder  ia  not  immoral,  and  may  be  com- 
mitted bj  na,  beeanae  God,  who  ia  the  aole 
Arbiter  of  life  and  death,  conmianded  Abra- 
ham to  alaj  hia  aon  laaac."  The  levirate 
marriage  waa  not  a  conceaaion  to  the  deaiiea 
of  the  aeoond  biotber,  but  a  dnij  enjoined 
for  a  ikmilr  or  tribal  pnrpoao,  and  it  waa 
plahilj  at  all  times  nmst  diataaefuL  Thus 
Onaa  refoaed  to  perform  hia  doty  to  Er'a 
wife  (Gen.  xxxriii  9);  the  legiakttion  in 
Deoteronomy  anticipatea  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  brother,  and  inatitntea  an  in- 
solting  ceremony  to  be  gone  throogh  by 
him  if  he  declinea  todo  hia  doty  to  hia  dead 
brother  (Deot.  xzt.  9,  10),  which  we  see 
carried  oot  in  aome  of  ita  detaila  in  the 
case  of  Both'a  kinaman  (Both  It.  7,  10). 
Indeed,  in  aoch  a  marriage,  the  aecond  hoa- 
band  seema  rather  to  haTe  been  regarded  as 
the  continnation  of  the  first  hoaband  than 
aa  ha? ing  a  aobataotlTe  existence  of  hia  own 
aa  a  mairied  man.  He  performed  a  f  onction 
in  order  ''that  the  name  of  hia  brother 
which  ia  dead  may  not  be  pot  oot  of  larael " 
(Deot.  xxy.  6),  **to  raiae  op  the  name  of 
the  dead  open  his  inheritance,  that  the 
name  of  the  dead  be  not  cot  off  from  among 
hii  brethren"  (Both  iii  10).  The  second 
bosband's  position  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  ooncobine  presented  by  Bachel  to 
her  hosband.  ''Behold  my  maid  Bilhah, 
so  in  onto  her ;  and  she  shall  bear  opon  my 
knees,  that  I  may  also  haTe  children  by 
her"  (Gen.  xxx.  8).  The  whole  object  of 
the  role  was  that,  as  the  elder  brother  coold 
not  keep  op  the  family  by  begetting  an 
heir,  the  Toonger  brother  shoold  do  it  for 
him  after  his  death. 

Yer.  17. — ^The  ninth  form  of  incest  pro* 
hibited  is  interooorse  with  a  stepdaoghter, 
or  step-granddaoghter,  or  motner-in-law. 
The  expression  made  ose  of^  Thoo  shalt  not 
oneorer  the  lakadnew  of  a  woman  and  her 
daoghter,  corers  the  case  of  a  man's  own 
dao^hter,  and  it  \b  singolar  that  it  is  only 
in  this  incidental  manner  that  it  is  specifi- 
cally named.  Bot  it  has  been  already  dis- 
posed of  by  the  general  command,  None  of 
you  ehall  approach  to  any  thai  i$  near  of 
kin  to  him^  to  uncover  tlteir  nalcedneee.    The 


daughter  befaig  nearest  of  kin,  this  com- 
mand was  sufficient  withoot  farther  specifi- 
cation. The  niece  and  probably  the  wife's 
aiater  are  forbidden  by  the  aame  general 
role  (aee  following  note). 

Ver.  18.~Vflitker  riiatt  tfee«  take  a  wi& 
to  her  astar^  to  tck  her,  to  aneoiver  her 
■aketJifs,  besids  the  otlurinkcr  lifetime. 
Do  tlieae  words  refer  to  the  marriage  of  two 
aibtera  or  not?  It  haa  been  paasionately 
affirmed  that  they  do,  by  those  who  are 
oppoaed  to  permiBsioa  being  granted  for 
marriage  with  a  deceaaed  wife'a  aister,  and 
by  those  who  are  in  faroor  of  that  meairare, 
euch  party  atriTing  to  deriTO  from  the  text 
an  argoment  lor  the  aide  which  th^  are 
maintaining.  Bot  Holj  Bcriptore  ooght 
not  to  be  made  a  qoarry  whoioe  partizans 
hew  argoments  lor  Tiews  which  tney  have 
already  adopted,  nor  is  that  the  light  in 
which  a  commentator  ean  allow  hioMelf  to 
regard  it.  A  rererent  and  profoond  study 
of  the  passage  before  os,  with  its  context, 
leads  to  the  condosion  that  the  words  hare 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  question  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  thoa 
it  may  be  remored  from  the  area  and 
atmosphere  of  angry  polemics.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  words  tnmslated  a  vcife  to  her 
eider  may  be  translated,  in  accordance  with 
the  marginal  rendering,  one  wife  to  another. 
The  objections  made  to  soch  a  version  are 
arbitrary  and  onconvinciug.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genios  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  take  "  father,"  "  son,"  «  brother," 
"  sister,"  in  a  moch  wider  acceptation  than 
is  the  case  in  the  Western  tongoes.  Any- 
thing that  prodoces  or  caoses  is  metaphori- 
cally a  "lather;"  anything  produced  or 
caosed  is  a  "  son ; "  any  things  akin  to  each 
other  in  form,  shape,  charo^er,  or  nature, 
are  "brothers"  and  "sisters."  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  loops  of  the  curtains  iA 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi  3,  5,  6X  the 
tenons  of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi  17),  and 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  L  11,  23). 
Indeed,  wherever  the  expression,  "a  man  to 
his  brother,"  or  "a  woman  to  her  sister  "  is 
nsed  (and  it  is  used  very  frequently)  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  means  not  two 
brothers  or  two  sisters,  but  two  things  or 
persons  similar  in  kind.  This  does  more 
than  raise  a  presumption— it  creates  a  high 
probability— -that  the  expression  should  be 
understood  in  the  same  way  here.  But  a 
difficulty  then  arises.  If  the  right  reading 
is.  Neither  ehaU  thou  take  one  wife  to  another ^ 
does  not  the  verse  forbid  polygamy  alto- 

f  ether,  and  is  not  polygamy  permitted  by 
Jxod.  xxL  7—11;  Deut.  xxL  15—17;  xviL 
17  ?  Certainly,  if  so  important  a  restriction 
was  to  be  made,  we  should  expect  it  to  be 
made  directly,  and  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  be  disputed.    Is  there  any  way  out  of 
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the  difficalty  ?  Let  us  examine  each  word 
of  the  Law.  Neither  shall  thou  take  on^  wife 
to  another^  to  vex^  to  uncover  her  nakedness 
upon  her  in  her  life  time.  The  two  words,  to 
vex,  have  not  heen  sufficiently  dwelt  on. 
The  Hebrew,  ttarar,  means  to  distress  by 
packing  closely  together,  and  so,  to  yex, 
or  to  annoy  in  any  way.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  law  befure  us.  A  man  is  not 
to  take  for  a  second  wife  a  woman  who  is 
likely,  from  spiteful  temper  or  for  other 
reasons,  to. yex  the  first  wife.  Rachel  vexed 
I^eah;  Peninnah  vexed  Hannah;  the  first 
pair  were  blood  relations,  the  second  were 
not ;  but  under  the  present  law  the  second 
mazriage  would  in  both  cases  have  been 
equally  forbidden,  if  the  probability  of  the 
provocation  had  been  foreseen.  U  follows 
that  polygamy  is  not  prohibited  by  the  text 
before  us,  but  that  the  liberty  of  the  poly- 
gamist  is  somewhat  circumscribed  by  the 
application  of  the  law  of  charity.  It 
follows,  too,  that  the  law  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  which  Is  neither  forbidden  nor 
allowed  by  it.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  the  Law  of  Moses  leaves  the  case  of 
the  wife's  sister  untouched  ?  Not  so,  for  the 
general  principle  has  been  laid  down,  None 
of  you  sAaM  approach  io  any,  that  is  near 
of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  his  nakedness,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  expression,  near  of  kin, 
includes  relations  by  affinity  equally  with 
blood  relations ;  as  therefore  the  wife's  sister 
is  in  the  canonists'  first  degree  of  affinity 
(and  in  the  second  aooording  to  the  civilians), 
it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  marriage 
with  her  is  forbidden  under  the  above  law, 
and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  marriage 
with  the  other  sister-in-law— the  brother's 
wife— being,  as  the  rule,  prohibited.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marriage  with 
the  grandmother  and  with  the  niece — both 
in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity  ao- 
oording to  the  canonists,  and  the  third  de- 
gree according  to  the  civilians — and  incest 
with  a  daughter  are  forbidden  under  the 
same  clause. 

The  present  verse  completes  the  Levitical 
code  of  prohibited  degrees.  The  Roman  code  of 
restrictions  on  marriage  was  almost  identical 
with  the  Mosaic  tables.  It  only  differed  from 
them  by  specifically  naming  the  grandmother 
and  the  niece  among  the  blood  rdations  with 
whom  a  marriage  might  not  be  contracted, 
and  omitting  the  brother's  wife  among  rela- 
tives by  affinity.  In  the  time  of  Claudius, 
a  change  was  introduced  into  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  emperor's  passion  for 
Agrippina,  which  legalized  marriage  with  a 
brother's  daughter.  This  legalization  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  time  of  Constan- 
tius»  who  made  marriage  with  a  niece  a 


capital  crime.  The  imperial  code  and  the 
canon  law  were  framea  upon  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Roman  tables,  and  under  them  no 
question  arose,  except  as  to  the  marriage  of 
the  niece,  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
the  first  cousin.  Marriage  with  the  niece 
was  forbidden  by  Oonstantius,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  year  855,  on  penaltr  of  capital 
punishment  for  committing  tKe  offence, 
and  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  declared  by  the  same  emperor  to  be 
null.  The  canons  of  Councils  and  the 
declarations  of  the  chief  Church  teachers 
are  in  full  accordance  with  the  imperial 
legislation,  condemning  these  marriages 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  only  case 
in  which  no  consensus  is  found  is  that  of 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  By  the  earliest 
Roman  law  these  marriages  hiad  been  dis- 
allowed (Tacitus,  *Annal.,'  xii.  6),  but  in 
the  second  century  b.o.  they  haa  become 
common  (Livy,  xlii.  34),  and  they  continued 
to  be  lawful  till  the  year  a.d.  384  or  385, 
when  Theodosius  condemned  them,  and 
made  them  punishable  by  the  severest 
penalties  possible.  This  enactment  lasted 
only  twenty  years,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
Arcadius,  a.d.  404  or  405.  Ko  adversa 
judgment  respecting  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  pronounced  by  the  Church 
until  after  the  legislation  of  Theodosius, 
but  it  appears  that  that  legidation  was  pro- 
moted at  her  instance,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  tendency  to  condemn  these  mar- 
riages became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
See  the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Agde, 
Epaone,  Auvergne,  Orleans,  Tours,  Auxerre, 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  of  the  CounoU  in 
Trullo  in  the  seventh  century.  The  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  en- 
trenching themselves,  as  usual,  l^hind  the 
letter  of  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  forbade  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  deg^rees  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
canon  law,  excepting  those  of  first  cousins, 
on  which  the  early  Christians  pronounced 
no  decisive  judgment 

Yer.  19. — The  marriage  restrictions  having 
been  laid  down,  there  follows  in  the  five 
next  verses  the  prohibition  of  five  sexual 
impurities  unoonneoted  with  marriage  except 
by  theur  [subject-matter.  The  first  is  to 
appToaoh  Vmto  a  woman  to  nnooTer  her 
nakednesi,  as  long  as  she  is  put  apart  for 
her  nneleannsss,  that  is,  either  for  seven  days 
at  the  time  of  her  ordinary  illnesses  (ch.  xv. 
19X  or  any  longer  time  that  her  illness 
might  last  (ch.  xv.  25),  or  for  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  man  child  (ch.  xiL  2 — 4X  or  for 
eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl  (ch.  xii. 
5).    The  penalty  for  the  offence  within  the 
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seven  days  is  death  if  oommitted  wilfully 
(eh.  XX.  18) ;  if  fallen  into  unknowingly,  a 
ceremonial  penalty  of  seven  days'  unclean- 
ness  is  incurred  (ch.  xv.  24).  It  is  twice 
referred  to  by  Ezekiel  as  a  gross  sin  (Ezek. 
xviiL  6 ;  xxii.  10). 

Ver.  20.— The  second  prohibition  is.  Thou 
Shalt  not  lie  oamally  with  thy  neighbour's 
wife — a  prohibition  already  made  in  other 
words  in  the  ten  commandments.  The 
punishment  for  adultery  U  death  by  stoning 
(ch.xx.  10;  Deut.  xxiL  22;  John  ix.  6>— 
a  more  severe  penalty  than  was  usually 
inflicted  in  other  nations. 

Ver.  21.— The  third  prohibition  !s.  Thou 
Shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Koleeh.  The  words  the  fire  are 
properly  inserted,  though  not  expressed  in 
the  original  (cf.  Deut  xviiL  10;  2  Kings 
xxiL   10).    What  was  the  nature  and  pur- 

Cof  the  idolatrous  rite  in  question  is, 
Bver,  uncertain.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  reference  is  made  to  the  practice 
of  offering  children  in  sacrifice  to  Molech, 
Deut.  xiL  81,  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  and  Ps.  cvL 
87  being  quoted  in  support  of  that  view. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was 
the  case.  It  might  have  been  a  rite  by 
which  children  were  dedicated  to  Molech — 
a  baptism  bv  fire,  not  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  child.  Its  mention  here,  in  close 
connection  with  carnal  sins,  has  led  some  to 
^gard  it  as  an  impure  rite ;  but  this  is  a 
mistaken  inference,  for  tho  prohibition  of 
adultery  naturally  suggests  the  prohibition 
of  a  spiritual  unfaithfulness.  That  it  was 
some  kind  of  idolatrous  ceremony  is  shown 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  neither  shalt 
thou  profiuie  the  name  of  thy  God.  But  if 
the  children  were  burnt  to  death  in  honour 
of  the  idol,  from  the  beginning,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  notice  of  'the  fact  in  less 
ambiguous  language  than  the  expression, 
pa$$  through  &e  fire,  conveys,  earher  than 
the  days  of  Ahaz.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  what  began  as  a  dedication  ceremony 
may  have  be^me  converted  into  an  absolute 
sacrifice,  retaining  still  its  original  designa- 
tion. Molech  was  a  Ganaanitish  and  Phoeni- 
cian deity,  the  name  meanine  King,  just  as 
Baal  means  Lord  (see  Selden,  ^De  Diis 
Syris,'  i.  6).  Jarohi,  quoted  by  Wordsworth, 
describes  the  idol  as  **  made  of  brass,  having 
the  face  of  an  ox,  with  arms  stretched  out,  in 


which  the  child  was  placed  and  burnt  with 
fire,  while  the  priests  were  beating  drums, 
in  order  to  drown  the  noise  of  its  shrieks, 
lest  the  fathers  might  be  moved  with  pity 
thereby."  The  place  where  the  children 
were  offered,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  history,  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
(Jer.  viL  81 ;  xxxit  85 ;  2  Kings  xxiil.  10). 

Ver.  22.— The  fourth  prohibition  forbids 
the  sin  of  Sodom  (see  Gen.  xix.  5 ;  Judg. 
XL  22;  Rom.  i.  27;  1  Cor.  vi.  9;  1  Tim. 
i.  10).    The  penalty  is  death  (ch.  xx.  13). 

Ver.  23.— The  fifth  prohibition  (see 
Herod.,  ii.  16).  The  penalty  is  death  (ch. 
XX.  15). 

Vers.  24 — 30.— These  verses  contain  a 
warning  against  the  sins  of  incest  and  im- 
purity already  specified.  The  reason  why 
the  Ganaanites  were  cast  out  before  the 
Israelites  was  that  they  were  defiled  in  all 
these  things, . . .  and  the  land  was  defiled  by 
them.  God  visited  the  iniquity  of  these 
debased  races,  and  the  land  itself  vomited 
out  her  inhabitants  on  account  of  their 
abominations.  The  fate  of  the  Ganaanites  was 
therefore  a  witncsa  to  them  of  what  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  did  like  them.  Defile 
not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things. 
. .  .  Te  shall  not  oommit  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations, .  .  .  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out 
also,  when  ye  defile  it  Spc^cial  penalties 
are  appointed  for  particular  sins  further  on. 
Here  there  are  but  two  punishments  de- 
nounced, one  for  individual  sinners,  the 
other  national.  The  individual  sinner  is  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  nation  by  excommu- 
nication. For  whosoever  shall  oommit  any 
of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 
eonmiit  them  shall  be  out  off  from  among 
their  people.  The  nation,  if  it  does  not 
thus  purify  itself  by  cutting  off  from  itself 
the  authors  of  these  corruptions,  is  to  perish 
like  the  Ganaanites.  The  words  vomiteth 
(ver.  25)  and  spued  out  (ver.  28)  are  in  that 
tense  of  the  Hebrew  verb  which  is  generally 
called  by  grammarians  a  preterite,  but  this 
tense  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  past  time ; 
the  time  referred  to  depends  on  the  context 
The  previous  verbs,  "I  cast  out,"  "I  do 
visit,''  being  present  in  sense,  the  two  verbs, 
**  vomiteth  out  (her  inhabitants),"  and 
**  spued  out  (the  nations  that  were  before 
you),"  are  present  also  (see  Introduction). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 18. — The  restraints  thrown  about  marriage  by  OocTs  Law  are  not  meant  to 
confine  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  which  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  to  euard  a  holy 
institution,  and  prevent  its  being  corrupted  by  abuse.  ManichsBanism  and  asceticism, 
which  is  essentially  Manichaean  in  its  character,  denounce  the  body  and  the  bodily 
affiections  as  being  iii  themselves  bad ;  stoicism  strives  to  crush  out  or  eradicate  natural 
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feeliD$(s,to  make  place  for  a  passionless  calm.  God's  Law  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  declare  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  the  body  that  is  wrone  ;  and,  like 
the  better  forms  of  philosophy,  occupy  themselves  with  regulating,  controlling,  ruling 
man's  passions,  inst^td  of  vaiDly  attempting  to  kill  them.  **  Marriage  is  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled:  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge" 
(Heb.  xiii.  4).* 

I,  Marriage  was  instituted  as  the  primeval  law  at  the  creation  op  woman. 
''  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  "  (Gen.  L  27,  28).  "  And  Adam  said, 
This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  bis 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  "  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24). 

XL  Parallel  between  the  marriage  law  and  the  sabbatical  law.  1.  The  sab- 
bati<»d  law,  in  like  manner  as  the  marriage  law,  was  instituted  at  the  creation  (Gen. 
ii.  3).  2.  Both  laws  took  a  special  form  lor  the  patriarchal  and  Israelitish  Churches. 
3.  In  both  cases  an  alteration  was  made  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  the  obligation 
of  the  laws  still  continuing  as  before.  The  form  which  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
took  for  the  Jewish  people  may  be  seen  in  the  seventh  commandment  and  other 
Mosaic  injunctions  respecting  the  seventh  day.  The  law  of  marriage  likewise  under- 
went a  change  from  its  original  character,  and  instead  of  enjoining  monogamy,  it 
allowed  polygamy;  and  *' because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  it  permitted 
divorce  for  light  causes  (see  Matt  xix.  3 — 12).  The  manner  of  observing  the 
sabbatical  law  was  changed  for  Christians  by  the  authority  which  our  Lord  declared* 
himself  to  possess  for  the  purpose  (Matt  xii.  8),  and  which  the  constant  habit  of  the 
earliest  Christians,  of  assembling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  regarding  it  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  Kesurrection  day,  proves  him  to  have  exercised.  In  like  manner, 
he  restored  the  law  of  monogamy  (Matt.  xix.  8),  and  withdrew  the  licence  for  divorce, 
except  in  the  one  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  (Matt.  xix.  9).  In  respect  to 
the  Levitical  restraints  on  marriage  he  made  no  change,  as  is  again  proved  to  us  oy  the 
universal  recognition  of  these  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  early  Christians. 

III.  Additional  sanctity  was  added  to  marriage  by  Christianity.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St  Paul  points  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
relation  of  husbands  to  wives,  and  of  wives  to  husbands,  and  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church :  and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body.  Thererore  as 
the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing. Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it  •  •  •  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh ;  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church :  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be 
joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church"  (Eph.  v.  23—32).  An  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  these  words  that  Christ  instituted  holy  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Such  inference  is  altogether  false.  Marriage  was  not  considered  one 
of  seven  sacraments  until  the  days  of  the  Schoolmen ;  but  the  passage  exhibits  the  holi- 
ness of  marriage  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  a  new  reason  for  its  being  regarded  as  holy. 
The  *'  mystery  "  is  the  analogy  which  exists  between  married  persons  and  C*hrist  and  the 
Church.  St  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  institution  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  showing  what 
a  high  estate  matrimony  is,  and  gives  this  further  reason  for  its  holiness,  which  had 
not  previously  been  known  to  exist  Such  a  thought  as  this  takes  marriage  out  of  the 
sphere  of  carnal  things,  refining,  purifying,  and  sanctifving  it  in  a  manner  not  yet 
appreciated  wherever  celibacy  is  re^u^l^  as  a  higher  and  holier  condition. 

IV.  The  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ordained.  '*  First,  It  was  ordained  for 
the  procreation  of  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  praise  of  his  holy  Name.  Secondly,  It  was  ordained  for  a  remedy  against  sin, 
and  to  avoid  fornication.  •  •  •  Thirdly,  It  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help, 

'  <'  Let  marriage  be  had  in  honour  amoneall,  and  Ut  the  bed  be  undefiled :  for  fornicators 
and  adulterers  Go«d  will  judge."— Kevised  Version. 
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and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity  " 
(Form  of  ISolemnization  of  Matrimony).  The  third  of  these  causes  has  been  too 
often  forgotten  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  second  has  been  too  much  dwelt 
upon ;  the  conseouence  of  which  has  been  a  low  estimate  of  marriage,  and  therefore 
et  woman.  St.  raul's  words  ought  to  show  us  that  it  is  this  characteristic  which 
gives  its  Christian  aspect  to  marriage. 

y.  Duties  of  husbands  and  wives  towards  each  other.  On  the  one  side,  love  and 
protection  (Eph.  v.  25) ;  on  the  other  side,  love  and  submission  (Eph.  v.  24,  33). 

Vers.  19 — 23.— The  preservation  of  the  marriage  relationship  in  its  purity  is  the 
safeguard  against  sins  of  lust,  which  will  be  sure  to  iuvade  a  society  wherever  licen- 
tiousness or  asceticism  has  dishonoured  marriage. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — t)issolute  morals  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  Is  always 
a  symptom  which  precedes  the  ruin  of  an  empire  or  the  fall  of  a  nation.  It  is  both  a 
sign  and  a  cause — a  si^n  of  a  general  corruption,  which  will  show  itself  elsewhere  and 
under  other  forms;  and  a  cause  of  the  coming  evils,  as  indulgence  in  bodily  pleasures 
and  Sybarite  excesses  takes  away  the  firmness  of  will  and  readiness  to  endure  hardness 
which  are  necessary  conditions  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens  doing  their  duty  to  the 
State.  When  a  country  is  sunk  in  dissoluteness  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  reno- 
vation for  it  except  by  the  irruption  of  a  new  race,  as  of  the  Israelites  in  C^aan,  or  of 
the  barbarous  nations  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  moral  reason 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  danger  of  their  licentiousness  spreeuliug, 
as  has  often  been  the  case^  to  the  conquerors  (of.  Numb.  xxv.  17,  lb). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

UnworWinein.  Ch.  xviii.;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  2.  The  next  element  In  the  morality 
required  of  the  Lord's  people  is  non-conformity  to  this  world.  We  are  such  imitative 
creatures  that  we  are  prone  to  do  as  our  neighbours  do,  without  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct.  Whenever  we  adopt  the  ordinary  standard  of  lite,  without 
inquiring  how  it  is  related  to  the  Divine  standard,  we  are  conforming  to  the  worldly 
spirit.  The  worldly  conduct  may  be  much  higher  in  one  age  than  in  another,  and  in 
one  country  than  in  another ;  but  the  essence  of  worUUiness  is  unquesticning  conformity 
to  the  standard  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  a  fearful  picture  of  the  morality,  or  rather 
immorality,  of  Canaan.  It  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Rom.  i.  18—32,  as  showing 
the  depth  to  which  unrestrained  desire  may  descend.  Not  only  do  the  Canaanites 
appear  to  have  indulged  in  the  most  reckless  licentiousness  with  nearest  relatives,  but 
also  to  have  indulged  in  sodomy,  and  even  to  have  descended  to  carnal  intercourse  with 
beasts.  That  is  to  say,  they  gave  up  their  high  vantage-ground  as  intellectual  and 
moral  beings,  and  descended  to  the  level  of  brute  beasts  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  12).  We  would 
require  to  go  to  the  dark  places  of  heathenism,  which  are  still  *'  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  20),  to  find  an  exact  parallel  at  present  for  Canaan.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  smoothed  the  surface  of  society,  however  little  it  may  have  touched 
its  heart.  But  what  we  must  notice  is  that  the  principle  of  worldly  conformity  may 
be  just  as  active  in  our  boasted  civilization,  as  in  the  darkest  haunts  of  heathenism. 

I.  The  mGHXST  civilization  is  no  sufficient  reason  fob  a  certain  line  of 
OONDUcrr.  The  Israelites  had  been  developed  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  at  the  head  of 
civilization.  It  would  be  a  very  great  temptation,  therefore,  to  these  liberated 
bondmen  to  walk  according  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  Egypt.  They  wonid  be 
tempted  to  do  many  things  on  no  hieher  ground  than  that  they  had  seen  them  done  in 
Egynt.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  admonishes  them  in  these  terms :  ^  After 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  "  (ver.  3). 

And  yet  is  not  this  exactly  the  position  taken  up  by  many  at  this  hour  ?  They  do 
many  things  "  on  the  very  highest  authority  "  The  reason  of  the  course,  its  moral 
value,  is  never  thought  of,  but  simply  the  precedent  which  can  be  produced  for  it.    This 
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spirit  of  '*  simian  imitation  "  is  worldliness  pure  and  simple.  The  highest  civilization 
is  not  necessarily  moral,  much  less  religious :  why  should  I  conform  to  the  demands  of 
a  capricious  code  of  laws,  which  may  have  no  valid  moral  principle  within  them  at  all  ? 
€^  surely  has  not  given  us  reflection  and  conscience  to  be  ignored  in  such  a  way  as 
this. 

II.  Prevailing  custom  is  no  sufficibnt  reason  either  fob  a  certain  link 
OF  CONDUCT.  The  Israelites,  in  coming  into  Canaan,  would  find  the  inhabitants 
the  freest  and  easiest  possible  in  the  matter  of  morals!  No  restraint  appears  to  have 
been  put  upon  their  plassions.  They  did  whatever  was  right  in  their  own  eyes.  Their 
lusts  were  their  law.  Now,  were  the  Israelites  to  go  into  the  land  in  the  "  joUy-good- 
fellow "  style,  they  would  be  popular  at  once.  The  entrance  into  Canaan  womd  in 
such  a  case  have  been  an  easy  and  triumphal  march.  Conformity  to  prevailing 
custom  would  have  made  the  immigration  a  (>od-send  to  the  beastly  inhabitants.  It 
would  have  given  novelty  to  their  desires.  Hence  God  warns  his  people  in  the  words, 
*'  And  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do : 
neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances  "  (ver.  3). 

The  snare  of  popularity  prevails  at  present  as  powerfully  as  it  did  when  Israel  was 
about  to  enter  Canaan.  There  is  a  great  disposition  with  professedly  religious  people, 
**  when  at  Rome,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  pope."  Conformity  to  prevailing  custom  is 
a  popular  rdle  to  play.  It  costs  nothing,  except  indeed  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  it 
eaios  in  the  worldly  sense  much.  But  no  thinking  mind  imagines  it  is  a  rule  of 
human  conduct  which  will  stand  a  moment's  consideration.  Why  should  I  yield  to 
what  may  be  a  senseless  and  even  an  immoral  custom,  simply  because  it  is  a  custom  ? 
I  have  not  been  endowed  with  reason  for  such  an  irrational  result  as  this. 

III.  When    men    sacrifice    their    manhood   to   worldly   oonformitt,  they 

FIND    eventually    THAT    THEY    HAVE    TAKEN    A    SUICIDAL    COURSE.      The     COUrSO    of 

the  Canaanites  was  a  suicidal  one.  The  land  was  spuing  them  out  (ver.  28). 
'i  he  selfish,  lustful  lives  they  led,  the  brutalities  they  practised,  became  their  scourge, 
and  they  were  fading  away.  The  same  result  is  found  among  the  heathen  nationa. 
The  sacrifice  of  manhood  to  bestiality  must  pay  the  penalty  of  eventual  extinction. 

And  though  at  first  sight  the  operation  of  the  principle  may  be  retarded  by 
the  higher  morale  of  civilization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suicidal  character 
of  worldly  conformity  is  a  real  experience.  An  individual  loses  mental  as  well  as 
moral  power,  who  conforms  without  question  to  the  worldly  customs  of  his  time,  and 
thus  sacrifices  his  manhood.  The  easy-going,  popular  individual,  who  does  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  for  fear  of  being  thought  singular,  is  found  to  have  very  little  strength  of 
mind  to  begin  with,  and  less  every  day  he  lives.  In  fact,  nature  is  constructed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  despised  talent  of  manhood  is  forfeited  when  not  employed,  and 
there  is  a  clear  descent  in  the  scale  of  being. 

IV.  God  has  given  us  sufficiently  plain  statutes  and  laws  to  re- 
inforce us  IN  OUR  COMBAT  WITH  THE  WORLD.  '*  To  shall  do  my  judgments,  and 
keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod,  Ye  shall  therefore 
keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments ;  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them :  I  am 
the  Lord  "  (vers.  4, 5).  "  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  Ood  "  (Rom.  xii.  2).  Transformation,  '*  transfiguration  "  (jA^rofiop^vae* ; 
cf.  Matt  xvii.  2 ;  Mark  ix.  2)  as  we  might  call  it,  that  is,  a  bringing  of  ourselves  into 
conformity  to  a  Divine  ideal ;  this  is  what  un worldliness  consists  in.  We  do  not  cease 
to  be  worldly  when  we  surrender  half  a  dozen  suspicious  pleasures.  We  cease  to  be 
'*  worldly "  only  when  we  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prevailing  worldly  standard  as  our 
law  of  life,  and  seek  earnestly  to  know  **  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God." 

And  to  help  us  to  this  God  has  not  only  given  us  a  book  so  plain  and  practical  upon 
matters  of  daily  life  that  he  that  runs  may  read ;  but  he  has  also  embodied  his  ideal 
in  the  perfect  manhood  of  his  Son.  We  have  simply  to  ask  the  question,  "  What 
would  Christ,  were  he  in  our  circumstances,  do?"  and  instantly  we  are  enabled  to 
decide  on  an  appropriate  and  an  unworldly  course  of  action.  It  is  this  manly  rule  of 
life  to  which  we  are  called.  To  bow  down  to  the  customs  of  even  the  best  society  or 
the  highest  civilization  without  inquiring  how  these  customs  stand  towards  t]ie  Pivine 
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Law,  is  to  sacrifice  our  birthright  of  manliness  for  a  mess  of  the  rudest  potfcage. — 
B.M.E. 

Vers.  1 — 30. — Ahomindble  doings.  This  chapter  contains  laws  against  abominations 
practised  by  the  heathen,  together  with  reasons  why  they  must  be  avoided  by  the 
people  of  God.    Foremost  amongst  these  reasons  is — 

L  That  thst  are  forbidden  bt  God.  This  is  the  highest  reason,  for  :1,  He  i$ 
the  supreme  Arbiter  of  me7i  (vers.  6,  6,  24) :  "  I  am  the  Lord.**  (1)  He  is  our  Creator. 
His  power  over  the  work  of  his  hands  is  absolute.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  confess  this 
without  gainsaying.  (2)  He  is  our  Governor.  He  has  not  abandoned  his  creation  to 
mechanical  laws.  The  providence  of  his  intelligence  is  everywhere  and  ever  active. 
This  his  people  saw  in  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (3)  Moral  beings  are  morally 
responsible  to  a  Qod  of  holiness  and  truth.  His  will  is  law.  It  is  truth.  It  is  purity. 
2.  ffeisthe  covenant  Friend  qf  his  people  (vers.  1,  4,  30) :  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  Gt)d." 

(1)  The  covenant  relationship  is  set  forth  jn  this  declaration.  It  therefore  suggests  all 
the  promises.  Blessings  pertaining  to  this  life;  also  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
What  glorious  blessings  I  (2)  Gratitude  is  appealed  to  here.  Love  should  constrain 
us.  The  obedience  of  love  is  the  purest.  It  is  most  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  most 
perfect ;  for  the  whole  being  is  in  it. 

IL  That  the  heathen  have  practised  them.  1.  They  were  (he  doings  of  the 
Egyptians  (ver.  3).  (1)  The  corrupt  state  of  heart  which  prompted  them,  and  which 
was  aggravated  by  their  repetition,  was  that  from  which  the  children  of  Israel  suffered 
cruel  and  relentless  persecutions  and  oppressions.  The  bitter  experience  they  had  of 
these  abominations  should  lead  them  scrupulously  to  avoid  them.  (2)  If  they  had 
learnt  to  follow  their  vices,  it  is  time  to  unlearn  them,  now  that  thoy  have  been 
delivered  from  Egypt.  Providence  furnishes  men  with  opportunities  favourable  to 
repentance  and  reformation.  We  are  answerable  for  these.  2.  They  were  the  doings  of 
the  Canaanites.  (i)  Customs  common  to  the  heathen  should  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  the  people  of  God,  The  practices  of  custom  come  to  be  called  **  ordinances  " 
(see  ver.  3).  Ordinances  of  man  must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinances  of  God.  (2) 
We  need  admonition  here.  It  is  easy  to  flow  with  the  stream  ;  difficult  to  stem  the 
tonent.  We  must  brace  ourselves  to  this.  We  should  look  to  God  to  nerve  our 
resolution. 

111.  That  the  matter  is  vital.  1.  God  leads  his  people  into  temptation,  (I)  Thus 
he  led  his  people  into  Egypt.  Now  he  conducts  them  in  amongst  the  Canaanites.  **  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  "  (see  Isa.  xlv.  7  ;  Amos  iii.  6). 

(2)  Yet  is  not  God  the  Author  of  moral  evil.  Physical  may  exist  apart  from  moral 
evil.  Witness  the  afflictions  of  Job  (see  also  John  ix.  1 — 3).  (3)  God  leads  men  into 
temptation,  not  that  they  may  fall  into  it,  but  that  they  may  learn  to  resist  it,  and  so 
form  a  strong  moral  character.     2.  There  is  life  in  the  Law  to  those  who  can  keep  it, 

(1)  In  so  far  as  it  is  fulfilled,  it  brings  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  good  code  (Deut  iv.  8 ; 
Neh.  ix.  13, 14 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20).  (2)  But  who  can  so  fulfil  it  as  to  ensure  eternal 
life  ?  Not  one  (see  Luke  x.  26 — ^28 ;  Rom.  x.  6).  (3)  Therefore  faith  is  declared  to 
be  the  principle  of  justification  (Hab.  ii.  14).  Upon  this  Paul  founds  his  reasoning 
(Gal.  iii.  10 — 14;  Rom.  i.  16,  17;  Phil.  iii.  9).  3.  Buin  is  denounced  upon  the 
transgressor.  (1)  Faith  is  the  principle  of  a  true  obedience.  The  transgressor  of  tho 
Law  denies  his  faith  and  comes  under  the  curse  (Heb.  x.  38 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  26 ;  Jer.  xi.  3). 

(2)  For  his  sake  the  land  is  cursed  (ver.  25).  So  defiled  may  it  become  as  to  be  unfit 
for  the  tabernacle  of  God.  The  curse  up^n  the  ground  for  man's  sake  came  in  the  form 
of  a  deluge  of  water ;  it  will  yet  come  in  a  flood  of  fire  (Gen.  iii.  17  ;  v.  29  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
7).  (3)  The  transgressor  is  cut  off  from  among  his  people  (ver.  29 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii. 
17).  The  abomination  in  which  he  is  held  is  vigorously  set  forth  under  the  figure  of 
the  land  vomiting  and  spuing  out  its  inhabitants  (vers.  25,  28).  So  were  the  Egyptians 
ejected.  So  were  the  ancient  Canaanites  (see  Qen,  xv.  16 ;  Rev.  iiL  16).  So  in  turn 
were  the  Israelites  (Ezek.  xx.  11, 13,  21).  We  should  not  be  highminded,  but  fear 
(Rom.  xi.  19—21;  Heb.  iv.  11).  "Lay  the  ear  of  your  faith  to  the  gates  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  hear  the  doleful  shrieks  and  outcries  of  damned  sinners,  whom 
earth  hath  spewed  out,  and  hell  has  swallowed,  and  tremble  lest  this  be  your  portion 
at  the  last "  (M.  Henry).— J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  1 — 4. — Two  aspects  of  sin.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  sin  may  be 
regarded.    Directed  by  tnese  words,  we  may  look  at  it  in— 

I.  Itb  uqlt  aspect  as  seen  in  human  illustrations.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
warned  to  separate  themselves  in  every  way  from  "  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
and  from  "  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan  "  (ver.  3).  These  were  to  be  a  beacon  to 
them ;  they  were  things  to  be  hated  and  shunned.  To  those  who  had  not  been  brought 
down  themselves  to  the  same  low  moral  level,  these  doings  would  appear  the  shameful 
things  they  were — base,  corrupt,  vile.  It  is  well  for  us  to  glance  at,  though  not  to 
dwell  upon,  sin  in  its  last  and  worst  developments,  in  its  final  issues ;  to  see  and  under- 
stand wnat  it  leads  to  and  ends  in.  Look  at  intemperance,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  cupidity, 
profanity,  impurity,  as  these  sins  are  seen  in  their  full  development  and  complete  out« 
working ;  see  how  utterly  vile  and  hideous  they  appear  to  tnose  in  whom  anv  purity 
is  left.  Tou  would  not  resemble  these ;  you  start  and  shrink  at  the  very  thought  of  it ; 
then  do  not  move  one  inch  down  the  smooth  decline,  do  not  take  one  step  along  **  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance  "  with  temptation.  If  we  would  keep  well  away  from  the 
beginnings  of  evil,  we  shall  find  a  strong  inducement  to  purity  and  honour  .by  one 
thought  of  **  the  doings  of  the  land  "  of  impurity  and  shame. 

II.  Its  evil  aspect  as  gathered  fboh  the  commandments  of  God.  '*  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God  ...  Ye  shall  not  do  ...  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine 
ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  These  solemn  and  weighty 
words  introduce  the  prohibition  of  various  evil  lusts ;  these  unholy  passions  were  not 
only  to  be  loathed  and  shunned  because  of  the  shamefulness  of  tliem  in  themselves 
and  because  of  the  evil  consequences  they  would  entail,  but  also  and  chiefly  because 
they  were  imperatively  disallowed  by  God.  "I  am  the  Lord  ...  ye  shall  not  do 
these  things,**  etc.  God's  decisive  disapproval  is  enough  for  us ;  it  is  final ;  it  should 
be  all-prevailing.  For :  1.  His  sovereignty  suffices,  without  further  thought.  He  is  *'  the 
Lord  our  God.''  Surely  our  Divine  Creator,  he  from  whom  we  came,  in  whom  we  live, 
without  the  continual  exercise  of  whose  power  we  should  cease  to  be,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  that  we  are  and  have,  has  sovereign  right  to  decide  concerning  us,  what  things  wo 
may  do  and  what  things  we  shall  shun.  It  is  enough,  it  is  more  than  enough,  that  the 
Lord  our  Grod  says,  concerning  anything,  •*  Ye  shall  not  do  it."  2.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  the  further  thought  that  God  knows  6e5<  what  is  good  and  evil.  lie  who  made  us, 
who  "  knows  what  is  in  man,"  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  knows  what 
are  the  tendencies  and  issues  of  all  things,  can  surely  decide  better  than  we  can  what 
are  the  desirable  relations  we  should  hold  with  our  fellows ;  how  near  we  may  approach 
them ;  what  may  be  our  alliances  and  intimacies  with  them,  etc. ;  which  is  the  right 
and  true  path  in  which  to  walk.  3.  And  there  is  this  additional  thought  that  his  Divine 
interest  in  us  is  equal  to  his  Divine  knowledge  of  us.  We  are  sure  that  God  will  not 
deny  us  any  really  desirable  thing;  that  he  seeks  our  happiness  and  well-being;  that 
if  he  limits  our  liberty  or  narrows  our  delights,  it  is  purely  because  he  is  working  out 
our  true  and  lasting  good. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  not  *' condemn  ourselves  in  those  things  which  we  allow" 
(Bom.  xiv.  22),  we  must  not  only  shrink  from  those  evils  which  show  themselves  in 
the  "  doings  of  the  land  "  of  ungodly  men,  but  also  consult  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  those  actions  and  relations  are  which  he  has 
forbidden.  We  must  remind  ourselves  of  his  sovereignty  over  us,  his  knowledge  of 
us,  and  his  good  pleasure  toward  us ;  we  must  also  sedulously  banish  from  our  mind 
as  well  as  put  away  from  our  life  the  evil  thing  to  which  we  may  be  tempted. — G. 

Ver.  5. — Life  in  obedience.  The  Apostle  Paul,  both  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
(z.  5),  and  in  that  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia  (liL  12),  brings  this  passage  to  prove 
that  salvation  under  the  Law  was  by  obedience  rather  than  by  faith.  We  may 
approach  the  main  thou^sht  of  the  text  by  two  preliminary  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
these  two  principles  of  life,  showing  the  consistency  of  the  Ijaw  and  the  gospel  We 
maintain — 

I.  That,  under  the  Law,  mere  conformitt  of  conduct  without  faith  was 
UNACCEPTABLE  TO  GoD.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  God's  requirements  of  his 
ancient  people  were  satisfied  with  a  purely  mechanical  obedience.  They  were  not  only 
to  "  walk  in  his  ways,"  but  they  were  also  to  '*  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  to  love  him 
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and  to  serve  him  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soiU  "  (Deut.  x.  12 ;  see  also 
Deut.  vi.  6 ;  xi.  13 ;  xxx.  16,  20).  They  were  not  only  to  act  righteously  toward  their 
neighbour,  but  to  love  him  (ch.  xix.  18).  ITiey  were  to  "  afiBict  their  souls  "  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  Reconciliation  (ch.  xvi.  29).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  instruct  the  Hebrew  worshippers  to  present 
their  sacriOce  unto  the  Lord,  believing  and  feeling  that  he  was  there  to  receive  their 
offering  and  to  accept  their  penitence  and  their  faith. 

II.  1'hat,  xjndeb  the  gospel,  a  living  taith  is  constantly  associated  with 
•ACTIVE  OBEDIENCE.  We  are  not  saved  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  iii. 
28 ;  V.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  etc.).  Yet  the  faith  which  saves  is  a  **  feith  which  worketh  by 
love  "  (Gal.  v.  6 ;  Jas.  ii.  18,  20,  22,  etc.). 

But  the  primary  truth  which  is  taught  in  this  passage  is  rather  this— 

III.  That  spiritual  obedience  is  the  secret  and  the  source  of  true  huhak 
life.  1.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  real  life.  What  is  human  life  ?  In  what  does  it 
actually  consist?  The  life  of  the  brute  consists  in  the  performance  of  its  animal 
functions,  in  its  outward,  sensible  existence.  But  the  life  of  a  man  consists  in  some- 
thing higher.  We  live  when  our  souls  live,  when  we  live  before  God  and  unto  him ;  if  a 
man  will  do  God's  will  and  keep  his  statutes  and  his  judgments, "  he  shall  live  in  them ; " 
he  will  find  his  true  life  in  the  doing  and  the  keeping  of  these ;  ''  this  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee,"  etc  (John  xvii.  3).  To  know  Ghxi,  to  know  him  as  he  is  revealed  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  worship  him,  to  rejoice  in  him,  to  love  and  to  please  him,  to  be 
gratefully  and  cheerfully  obedient  to  his  will  in  all  things, — this  is  human  life ;  all  else 
is  immeasurably  below  it.  There  is  nothing  worth  calling  life  apart  from  the  holy  and 
happy  service  of  God ;  a  spiritual  not  a  servile  obedience  is  the  secret  of  life  on  earth. 
2.  It  is  also  the  source  of  the  higher  human  life  which  is  beyond.  The  Jew  who  kept 
God's  statutes  not  only  found  a  true  life  in  his  obedience,  but  he  also  gained  a  true  life 
through  his  obedience.  God  bestowed  on  him  his  Divine  favour,  conferred  on  him  all 
those  outward  blessings  which  were  then  regarded  as  the  highest  token  of  the  favour 
of  the  Eternal ;  he  lived  in  the  smile  and  the  benediction  of  Jehovah.  Our  hope  is 
brighter  and  more  far-reaching  than  his.  He  had  some  glimmering  of  the  blessedness 
beyond,  but  it  was  faint  and  feeble.  We  know  that  if  our  faith  in  a  Divine  Redeemer 
is  manifested  in  a  lasting  spiritual  obedience,  we  ''  shall  live  "  a  life  of  which  the  Jew 
had  little  thought,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  can  only  form  some  struggling  anticipa- 
tion. We  know  that  if  "  we  are  faithful  unto  death,"  we  shall  have  **  a  crown  of  life." 
The  obedience  of  &ith,  continued  to  the  end,  will  introduce  us  to  the  life  which  is 
(1)  one  of  celestial  fulness ;  (2)  free  from  present  care,  sorrow,  sin ;  (3)  everlasting. — C. 

Vers.  6 — 23. — Impurity — its  extent  and  source.  There  are  times  when  and  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  both  our  right  and  our  duty  to  speak  on  this  subject.  We 
may  oflFend  delicacy  by  speech,  and  must  therefore  be  careful  what  we  say.  But  we 
may  neglect  obligation  and  opportunity  by  silence,  and  must  therefore  use  fitting  occa- 
sion for  speech.  There  is  a  time  to  warn  the  young  against  an  evil  which  may  slay 
them  with  a  mortal  wound.    We  may  glance,  and  only  glance,  at — 

I.  The  fearful  length  to  which  ihpuritt  mat  pass.  God  made  man  male  and 
female  that,  related  to  one  another  thus,  they  might  be  happy  in  one  another's  fellow- 
ship ;  that  husband,  wife,  and  child  might  complete  the  harmony  of  human  life.  But 
for  the  confusing  and  disturbing  element  of  sin,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  holy 
conjugal  affection  and  happy  human  homes.  How  dark  and  sad  a  contrast  to  this  does 
society  present  1  How  melancholy  the  thought  that  impurity  should  not  only  havo 
taint^  so  many  souls,  but  should  have  taken  so  may  forms !  that  not  only  have  the 
natural  relations  of  the  sexes  been  too  unlimited,  too  unrestrained,  but  that  sin  of  this 
description  has  taken  unnatural,  shocking,  and  abominable  forms!  that  its  dark 
and  shameful  maoifestations  are  such  as  we  hardly  like  to  name,  and  do  not  dare  to 
think,  of  (vers.  22,. 23) !  Only  a  holy  compulsion  will  induce  us  even  to  make  passing 
reference  to  such  things.  So  low,  to  such  dark  depths,  into  such  a  "  far  country  "  of 
vileness  does  the  sin  of  impurity  extend. 

II.  That  guiltt  indulgence  is  the  onlt  explanation  of  this  evil  progress. 
How  can  such  things  be  ?  is  the  simple  question  of  the  pure  heart.  How  by  any  pos- 
sibility can  human  nature  sink  into  such  a  gulf  of  depravity  ?    How  can  we  account 
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for  it  that  the  soul  which  once  knew  the  innocency  of  childhood  finds  an  awful 
pleasure  in  such  shameful  deeds  ?  The  answer  is  undoubtedly  here.  The  very  possi- 
Dility  of  it  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  sins  which  have  been  committed.  Sins  of 
impurity  leave  a  stain  upon  the  soul ;  the  seducer  has  not  only  to  suffer  the  rebuke  of 
Gbdy  the  reproaches  of  the  one  he  has  wronged  and  ruined,  and  the  stings  of  his  own 
conscience — some  day  to  be  awakened,  but  he  has  to  "  bear  his  iniquity  "  in  a  depraved 
taste,  in  a  stained  and  injured  nature,  in  a  lowered  and  baser  appetite.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  perhaps  more  fearfully  than  in  most,  "ho  that  sinneth  against  Ood 
wrongeth  his  own  soul "  (Prov.  viii.  36),  Let  the  man  who  gives  way  to  impurity 
remember  that  he  is  travelling  on  a  downward  course  that  ends  in  saddest  depravation 
of  soul,  and  that  will  leave  him  open  to  those  more  vile  temptations  which  would  dis- 
grace and  even  disgust  him  now. 

III.  The  true  treatment  of  this  destroyino  sin.  Trace  the  evil  bock  from  its 
worst  developments  to  its  mildest  form ;  from  its  fullest  crime  to  its  source  in  the  souL 
Incest,  adultery,  fornication,  seduction,  indecency,  indelicate  conversation,  the  impure 
thought.  This  last  is  the  source  of  alL  It  is  that  which  must  be  assailed^  which  must 
be  expelled. 

In  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  there  are  three  main  truths,  1.  Qod 
gives  to  most  of  us  the  joy  of  conjugal  love,  and  this  is  to  be  sanctified  by  being  accepted 
as  his  gift  (Jas.  i.  17).  Where  it  id  denied  we  must  be  well  satisfied  with  other  mercies 
so  freely  given.  2.  Its  lasting  happiness  is  only  assured  to  the  pure  of  heart.  With 
all  others  its  excellency  will  soon  fade  and  die.  3.  Therefore  let  us,  by  all  possible 
means,  guard  our  purity:  (1)  by  avoidance  of  temptation  (evil  company,  wrong 
literature);  (2)  by  energetic  expulsion  of  unworthy  thoughts;  (3)  by  realization  of 
the  presence  of  the  heart-searching  Holy  One ;  (4)  by  earnest  prayer ;  let  us  **  keep  our 
heart  beyond  all  keeping,"  etc.  (Prov.  iv.  23).--b. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — The  penalty  of  sin.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  iniquity  are 
clearly  and  strongly  expressed  in  these  concluding  words  of  the  chapter.  We  have  the 
truth' brought  out^ 

I.  That  by  sin  we  corrupt  ourselves.  "  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  those 
things  "  (ver.  24) ;  "  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein  "  (ver.  30).  Our  Lord  tells 
us  that  "  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,"  etc., 
and  that  **  these  things  defile  a  man "  (Matt.  vii.  19,  20).  And  Paul  tells  us  that 
we  **  are  the  temple  of  God,"  and  that  'Mf  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  Ood,  him  shall 
Ood  destroy"  (I  Cor.  iii.  16, 17).  Those  sins  which  a  man  commits  against  his  own 
spirit  or  bis  own  body — those  wrongs  which  a  man  does  hin;iself'-end  in  positive  and 
serious  injury.  They  enfeeble,  they  degrade,  they  brutalize,  they  bring  down  a 
man's  tastes  and  appetites  to  the  meanest  levels,  they  lay  and  leave  his  nature  open  to 
the  worst  temptations.  In  the  practice  of  vice  a  man  sinks  down  daily  until  he 
becomes  thoroughly  corrupt,  averse  to  all  that  is  holy,  prone  to  everything  impure. 

.II.  That  bt  sin  we  contaminate  society.  ''In  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled** 
(ver.  24) ;  "  and  the  land  is  defiled  "  (vers.  25,  27).  Societies  as  well  as  individuals 
become  corrupt.  Even  one  Achan  defiled  the  whole  camp  of  Israel  and  paralyzed  its 
power.  One  incestuous  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  infected  and  stained  that 
Christian  society.  How  much  more  will  many  evil-doers  corrupt  the  community !  It 
may  not  take  a  laree  number  of  unholy,  impure,  unrighteous  souls  to  make  a  Church 
or  society  "defiled  in  the  sight  of  the  Uoly  One,  no  longer  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  his 
Holy  Spirit,  a  community  to  be  abandoned  to  itself. 

III.  That  by  bin  we  incur  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  '*  Ye  shall 
not  commit  any  of  these  eibominations*'  (vers.  26,  27,  29),  "of  these  ahominoNe 
customs  "  (ver.  30).  The  Holy  One,  in  his  righteous  indignation,  threatens  that  "  the 
land  shall  spue  them  out "  if  they  indulge  in  such  iniquities.  No  stronger  language 
could  be  employed  to  indicate  the  uttermost  conceivable  detestation  and  abhorrence 
which  God  has  of  such  sins  as  these  described.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God"  (Heb.  x.  31) ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  have  done  or  to  have 
become  that  which  God  regards  with  Divine  abomination,  to  be  the  object  of  his  awful 
resentment  and  indignation;  to  have  to  feel  that  be,  the  Divine  Father  and  the 
fighteous  JudgOi  cannot  look  on  us  without  terrible  aversion. 
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IV.  That  by  sin  we  abe  DETEEMnoNa  our  doom.  (Ver.  29.)  Whether  by  being 
"  cut  off  from  among  the  people  **  we  understand  excommunication  and  exile  or  death, 
the  penalty  is  severe.  It  is  certain  that  yer.  28  points  to  stem  rejection  and  utter 
destruction.  1.  It  is  certain  that  by  open  sin  wo  expose  ourselves  to  exile  from  the 
Christian  Church,  and  even  to  banishment  from  all  decent  and  honourable  society. 
The  Church,  the  family,  and  the  social  circle  must  exclude  the  wanton  offender  for  the 
sake  of  their  pure  and  innocent  members.  2.  Also  that  by  continuance  in  deliberate  sin, 
whether  open  or  secret,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul,  we  shall  be  rejected  from 
the  city  of  God.  "  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination  "  (Rev.  xxi.  27). — C. 

Vers.  1 — 30. — ^Ver.  6,  "  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments : 
which  if  a  man  do^  he  shall  live  in  them :  I  am  the  Lord.*' 

L  The  true  moralitt  is  based  upon  the  true  religion.  1.  Special  need  of 
insisting  on  this  in  times  when  men  seek  to  make  light  of  religious  obligation. 
2.  Historical  confirmation :  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, — all  corrupt  because  degenerate. 
No  protection,  as  luxury  increases,  from  relaxation  of  manners  save  in  religious  safe- 
guards. 8.  The  life  of  faith  is  life  in  commandments.  The  Lord  is  both  the  Object  of 
faith  and  the  Ruler  of  life.  The  commandments  do  not  give  faith  or  dispense  with 
it,  but  reveal,  test,  and  approve  it. 

II.  The  world  without  God  is  a  world  of  abohinations  and  death.  All 
GK)d's  laws  contribute  to  health  and  happiness.  His  judgments  on  the  nations  were 
the  clearing  away  of  moral  filth  and  disorder.  The  state  of  the  heathen  is  an 
indisputable  evidence  of  man's  natural  depravity  and  ruin.  Intellect,  physical  prowess, 
wealth,  learning, — all  were  rendered  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  by  moral  weakness. 

in.  Judgment  and  merct  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  Divine  dispensation. 
The  offender  was  excommunicated  that  he  might  have  opportunity  for  repentance — 
which  made  a  warning  to  all.  The  land  was  to  be  kept  from  defilement  that  it  might 
be  the  land  of  Gt)d's  people.  The  sanctity  of  the  bodily  life,  of  personal  purity,  of 
domestic  relationship,  of  the  family,  and  so  of  the  nation,  are  all  made  to  depend  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  first  and  deepest  of  all  relations— that  between  man  and  God.  "I  am 
the  Lord."    The  land  is  mine  first,  then  yours.    The  Law  is  your  safety  and  peace. — R. 

Vers.  1 — 5.^  Obedience  enjoined,  A  nation's  importance  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  its  size,  but  more  according  to  the  character  of  its  people  and  of  the  great 
men  who  have  belonged  to  it.  That  must  ever  be  a  distinguished  nation  which  has 
had  a  Moses  ruling  over  it,  a  man  with  whom  God  spoke  lace  to  face,  instructing  him 
by  what  rules  to  govern  the  people.  Those  rules  form  a  code  second  to  none  in  Ustory 
for  purity,  justice,  and  completeness.  At  the  head  of  a  number  of  separate  precepts 
stands  the  special  injunction  of  the  text,  calling  upon  the  Israelites  to  respect  the 
entire  Law. 

I.  A  REMINDER  THAT  IN  EVERT  PLACE  THERE  ARE  EVIL  PRACTICES  TO  BE  SHUNNED. 

The  present  position  of  every  individual  is  an  isthmus  connectins;  the  continent  of  the 
past  and  the  future.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  journeying  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was 
but  like  many  between  youth  and  manhood,  school  and  business,  activity  and  retire- 
ment. Such  a  transition  state  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  time  of  thought  and 
resolution.  In  no  position  must  we  expect  freedom  from  temptation.  The  conduct 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Canaanites  must  alike  be  avoided  (ver.  3).  And  those  who 
defer  religious  decitdon  until  a  season  of  immunity  from  danger  arrives,  may  tarry 
in  vain.  The  wilderness  has  its  lawless  manners  as  well  as  the  settled  country. 
How  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  lest  we  be  corrupted  by  the  customs  of  our 
neighbours  1  Happy  the  college,  the  mart,  the  home,  that  is  less  likely  to  contaminate 
than  to  purify  1 

II.  Compliance  with  the  laws  of  God  is  the  best  prbsbryativb  against 
IMITATING  sinful  CUSTOMS.  He  ruus  quickest  away  from  evil  who  pursues  the  gooti 
in  front  of  him.  Simply  to  retreat  from  danger,  backing  from  it,  is  a  slow  and  insecure 
method.  We  want  more  than  negative  righteousness,  we  n^  positive  fulfilment 
of  holy  commands  to  ensure  us  against  adopting  odious  habits.  It  is  not  safe  to  take 
men  <u  our  patterns  of  behaviour,    "  Be  ye  imitators  of  God  as  In^loved  children," 
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Egyptians  and  Canaan! tes  were  equally  unfit  to  be  followed.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
8et  up  his  own  life  as  a  model  except  in  so  far  as  he  also  imitated  Christ  (1  Cor.  xL  1). 
Obedience  is  here  described  in  three  vxiys,  as  doing  the  judgments  of  Gcxi,  keeping  his 
ordinances,  and  walking  therein  O^er.  4).  Great  is  the  privilege  that  moderns  enjoy  in 
having  so  many  copies  of  Gk)d*s  Word  multiplied  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  all.  Surely 
we  ought  to  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  we  may  order  our  steps  thereby. 

III.  Obbdiekcb  mat  bb  8TIMULATBD  BY  EBFLEOTiON.  1.  Upon  the  right  of  God 
to  issue  commands.  **1  am  Jehovah"  is  his  claim  to  attention  as  the  Fount  of  law, 
and  a  claim  which  no  thoughtful  mind  should  reject.  The  ever-living  Almighty  Holy 
One  possesses  in  himself  every  attribute  that  demands  our  homage.  To  withhold  it  is 
to  violate  congruity,  to  act  in  a  manner  out  of  harmony  with  what  fitness  requires. 
2.  Upon  our  acceptance  of  his  lordship  over  tw.  '*  I  am  the  Lord  your  €k)d."  We 
have  entered  iuto  covenant  relationship  with  him,  and  we  break  the  terms  of  agreement 
if  we  fail  to  keep  his  statutes.  The  plural  form  of  "(Jod**  may,  without  forcing, 
be  taken  here  to  indicate  that  the  Israelites  had  deliberately  bound  themselves  to  the 
one  Jehovah  as  their  "  Gods,"  instead  of  the  idols  of  the  nations  round.  God  is  our 
Father,  how  shall  we  be  disobedient  children  ?  our  King,  how  can  we  act  as  rebellious 
subjects?  our  Lawgiver,  how  can  we  dare  to  transgress  his  commandments?  3.  Upon 
the  blessedness  attained  by  observance  of  Qod^s  statutes.  '*  Which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them.'*  Man  thought  to  increase  his  power  by  tasting  forbidden  fruit, 
but  he  lost  his  life,  and  only  regained  it  in  proportion  as  he  returned  to  obedience.  It 
Is  true  that  the  impossibility  of  perfectly  keeping  the  Law  foreshadowed  the  necessity 
of  another  way  of  salvation,  but  according  as  the  Israelites  adhered  to  the  Law  in  letter 
and  spirit,  so  they  experienced  happiness  and  the  favour  of  God,  which  is  life  indeed. 
We  rejoice  in  the  gospel  plan  of  faith  in  Christ,  not  as  making  the  Law  inoperative,  but 
as  enabling  us  to  fulfil  its  aim,  to  accomplish  its  real  design — sanctification  of  life;  and 
therein  delivered  from  thraldom,  we  enter  upon  the  life  eternal  that  comprehends  all 
blessing.  We  listen  to  the  Law  now,  not  as  if  it  were  the  stern  prescription  of  a  hard 
Taskmaster,  but  as  the  instruction  of  a  loving,  all-wise  Friend,  which  the  more  closely 
we  follow,  the  more  prosperous  our  career  will  bo.  ^  Freoiy  we  serve,  because  we  freely 
love.**— S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  24,  25. — Abominations  denounced.  Some  chapters  of  law,  as  of  history,  are 
not  pleasant  reading.  That  they  should  have  been  found  necessary  is  a  proof  of  the 
fearful  depravity  into  which  man  may  fall,  sinning  against  natural  instincts,  hurried 
away  and  blinded  by  pasdon  so  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  this  chapter  were  designed  to  hallow  marriage  and  the  fsEimily  relationship. 
Their  observance  would  tend  to  benefit  the  entire  nation,  for  the  laws  of  God  are  framed 
with  benevolent  wisdom.    To  sin  against  them  is  to  wrong  one*s  own  soul. 

I.  The  denunciations  and  thbeateninos  evinob  Gk)D*s  hatbed  of  abominable 
coKDUcrr.  ^'That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also."  "The  souls  that  commit  them 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people."  Strong  is  the  language  applied  to  sinful 
practices— they  are  " wickedness "  (ver.  17),  "abomination"  (ver.  22),  "confusion" 
(ver.  23).  The  Law  will  have  no  compromise,  admits  of  no  alternative  amongst  God's 
people,  the  command  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not."  Wickedness  is  not  to  be  tolerated  even  in 
the  stranger  (ver.  26) ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  conform  to  all  the  ceremonies,  but  he  must 
rigidly  abstain  from  every  moral  offence.  The  New  Testament  relaxes  not  one  jot  in 
condemnation  of  all  that  is  impure  and  filthy  in  conduct  and  even  language  (see  Rom. 
i.  18,  32;  1  Cor.  vL  9, 10;  Eph.  v.  3— 6;  Rev.  xxL  8). 

IL  The  delay  between  sin  and  funibhhent  is  a  habk  of  the  kindness  and 
LONGhSUFFEBiKa  OF  GoD.  (See  Peter's  argument  in  2  Epist.  iii.  9.)  In  Gen.  xv.  16 
it  was  expressly  declared,  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  They  were 
allowed  four  hundred  years  to  repent,  or  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity,  and  they 
chose  the  latter.  This  is  the  clearest  answer  to  any  who  would  impugn  the  justice  of 
Chxl's  dealing  with  the  Canaanites  in  exterminating  them  with  fire  and  sword.  Ob, 
the  folly  of  men  who  abuse  precious  time  by  laughing  at  solemn  announcements  of 
coming  woe,  instead  of  employing  it  in  making  their  peace  with  God  I  By  every 
moment  that  intervenes  between  the  sinner  and  death  God  urges  him  to  seek  pardon 
and  amendment. 
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III.  The  instances  reoobded  show  the  certain  visitation  of  sin  with  God's 
DISPLEASURE.  DeUj  is  do  ^^larantee  of  final  immunity  from  punishment  The  heathen 
were  at  last  driveD  out  of  the  land,  and  likewise  the  Israelites  who  succeeded  felt  the 
wrath  of  God  on  account  of  the  shameful  customs  in  which  they  indulged.  God  is 
impartial,  and  does  not  spare  sin  in  his  people  or  his  enemies.  As  the  denunciation 
shows  God  in  principle  and  language,  so  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat  demonstrates  him 
in  act,  and  is  a  further  vivid  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  all  wickedness.  Nathan  was 
God's  messenger  to  rebuke  and  threaten  David,  as  afterwards  John  the  Baptist  de- 
nounced Herod  for  taking  his  brother's  wife.  Just  retribution  foretells  a  day  of 
judgment,  when  inequalities  of  punishment  shall  be  righted  and  God's  equity  triumph- 
antly vindicated.  Here  we  see  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
moral  government  (Eccles.  viii.  11 — 13). 

IV.  The  CLIMAX  of  sin  is  reached  when  nature  herself  SEEMS  TO  ABHOR  THE 

SINNER.  Graphic  is  the  picture  of  the  land  loathing  its  burden  and  vomiting  forth  its 
Inhabitants.  As  a  leprosy  infected  walls  and  garments,  so  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen  defiled  the  land  itself  that  it  stank.  The  results  of  immorality  upon  the  state 
of  society  and  of  individuals  have  been  appalling.  Eventually  everything  has  sunk 
into  ruin,  disintegration  and  corruption  have  prevailed.  The  population  decreases  by 
sickness  and  barrenness  and  murder.  The  arts  and  sciences  decay,  literature  is  blighted, 
philanthropy  unknown.  The  text  reminds  us  that  a  closer  connection  exists  between 
man  and  inanimate  nature  than  we  sometimes  think  (see  this  also  suggested  in  Bom. 
viii.  20  and  Gren.  iii.  17). 

Conclusion.  If  the  subject  is  painful,  the  lesson  may  be  salutary.  Sin  is  widespread. 
'*  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  We  may  be  glad  of  the 
healthful  influence  of  Christianity,  rightly  directing  public  opinion,  and  erecting  it 
into  a  safeguard  against  evil.  "  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthincsi  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." — S.  R.  A. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


From  the  prohibition  of  moral  nnclean- 
ness  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  incest 
and  licentiousness,  the  legislator  proceeds 
to  a  series  of  laws  and  commandments 
against  other  kinds  of  immorality,  inculcat- 
ing piety,  righteousness,  and  kindness. 
Chapter  xlx.  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  chapter  in  this 
direction,  after  which  the  subject  of  ch. 
xviil.  is  again  taken  up  in  ch.  xx.  The 
precepts  now  given  are  not  arranged  sys- 
tematically, though,  as  Keil  has  remarked, 
**  while  grouped  together  rather  according  to 
a  loose  association  of  ideas  than  according  to 
any  logical  arrangement,  they  are  all  linked 
together  by  the  common  purpose  expressed 
in  the  words,  •  Te  $haU  he  hdy:for  1  the  Lord 
your  Qod  am  holy* "  They  begin  by  inculcat- 
ing (in  vers.  3, 4)  duties  which  fall  under  the 
hoods  of  (1)  the  fifth  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,    (2)  the  fourth,   (3)  the  first, 


(4)  the  seoond.  These  four  laws  are,  in 
their  positive  aspects,  (1)  the  religious  law 
of  social  order,  on  which  a  commonwealth 
rests ;  (2)  the  law  of  positive  obedience  to 
God*8  command  because  it  is  his  command; 
(3)  the  law  of  piety  towards  the  invisible 
Lord;  (4)  the  law  of  faith,  which  trusts 
him  without  requiring  visible  emblems 
or  pictures  of  him.  In  vers.  11, 14,  16,  85, 
36,  obedience  is  inculcated  to  the  eighth  and 
the  ninth  commandments,  which  are  the  laws 
of  honesty  and  of  truthfulness ;  in  ver.  12  to 
the  third  commandment,  which  is  the  law 
of  reverence;  in  vers.  17, 18,  83,  34,  to  the 
sixth  commandment,  which  is  the  law  of 
love;  in  vers.  20,  29,  to  the  seventh  com* 
mandment,  which  is  the  law  of  purity ;  in 
vers.  9, 10, 13,  tlie  spirit  of  oovetousness  is 
prohibited,  as  forbidden  in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, which  is  the  law  of  charity. 
Thus  this  chapter  may  in  a  way  be 
regarded  as  the  Old  Testament  oounterpart 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  inasmuch  as  it 
lays  down  the  laws  of  conduct,  as  the  latter 
lays  down  the  principles  of  action,  in  as  corn- 
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prehensive  though  not  in  so  systeokatio  a 
manner  as  the  ten  commandments. 

Ver.  2.~Y6  ihaU  be  holy :  for  I  the  Lord 
yonr  Ood  am  holy.  The  religions  motive  is  put 
forward  here,  as  in  the  previous  chapter,  as 
the  foundation  of  aU  morality.  It  is  God's 
will  that  we  should  be  holv,  and  by  being 
holv  we  are  like  God,  who  is  to  be  our 
model  so  far  as  is  possible  to  the  creature. 
So  in  the  new  dispensation,  **  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect'^  (Matt  v.  48).  "  As  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation  **  (I  Pet  i.  isl 
Ver.  8.— Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his 
mother,  and  his  father.  The  words  ftar 
and  reverefMA  are  in  this  connection  inter- 
changeable. So  Eph.  Y.  83,  "  I^t  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband/'  where 
the  word  "  reverence "  would  be  more 
exactly  translated  by  "fear."  St  Paul 
points  out  that  the  importance  of  the  fifth 
commandment  is  indicated  in  the  Decalogue 
by  its  being  '*  the  first  commandment  with 
promise,"  that  is,  with  a  promise  attached  to 
It  (Eph.  vi.  2).  The  famUy  life  is  built 
upon  reverenoe  to  parents,  and  on  the  family 
is  built  society.  Obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty  flowing  out  of  one  of  the  first  two  laws 
instituted  bv  God — ^thelaw  of  marriage  ((>en. 
iL  24).  The  second  law  instituted  at  the 
same  time  was  that  of  the  sabbath  (Gen.  ii. 
8),  and  in  the  verse  before  us  observance  of 
the  sabbatical  law  is  likewise  inculcated,  in 
the  words  that  immediately  follow — ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths. 

Ver.  4.— Turn  ye  not  nnto  idols.  The  word 
used  fur  idols,  e2t7tm,  meaning  nothings,  is 
contrasted  with  Elohim,  G^  Ps.  cxv. 
exhibits  this  contrast  in  several  of  its  par- 
ticulars. Gf.  St  Paul's  statement,  "We 
know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one  " 
(1  Cor.  viU.  4X  "  If  the  heart  of  man 
becomes  benumoed  to  the  use  of  images  of 
false  gods  of  any  kind,  be  sinks  down  to  the 
idols  which  are  his  ideals,  and  becomes  as 
dumb  and  unspiritual  as  they  are  "  (Lange). 
The  remainder  of  the  verse  forbids  the 
transgression  of  the  second  commandment,  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  verse  forbids  the 
transgression  of  the  first  commandment: 
nor  make  to  yonrselTes  molten  gods,  as  was 
done  by  Jeroboam  when  he  set  up  the  calves 
(1  Kings  xiL  23). 

Vers.  5—8. — The  nnsystematio  character 
of  this  chapter  is  indicated  by  prohibitions 
under  the  fifth,  fourth,  first  and  second 
commandments  (vers.  8,  4)  being  succeeded 
by  a  ceremonial  instruction  respecting  the 
peace  offerings,  repeated  from  ch.  vii.  16— 
18.  The  words,  ye  shall  offer  it  at  yonr 
own  will,  shoula  rather  be,  for  your  accept" 
anee,  as  in  ch.  1 3.    In  the  seventh  chapter  a 


distinction  is  drawn  between  the  peace 
offerings  that  are  thank  offerings,  which 
must  he  eaten  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
peace  offerings  which  are  vow  or  voluntary 
offerings,  which  mav  be  eaten  on  the  first 
or  second  day.  In  the  present  r€sum€  this 
distinction  is  not  noticed.  Whoever  trans- 
gresses this  ceremonial  command  is  to  bear 
hii  iniquity  and  to  he  out  off  from  among 
hii  people,  that  is,  to  be  excommunicated 
without  any  appointed  form  of  reconciliation 
by  means  of  sacrifice. 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  injunction  contained 
in  these  verses,  to  not  whdlj  reap  the 
eomers  of  thy  field,  neither  . . .  gather  the 
gleanings  of  tiiy  harveit,  is  twice  afterwards 
repeated  (ch.  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut  xxiv.  19—22). 
In  Deuteronomy,  the  oliveyard  is  specified 
together  with  the  harvest-field  and  the 
vineyard,  and  it  is  added  that,  if  a  sheaf 
be  by  chance  left  behind,  it  is  to  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  object  of  this 
law  is  to  inculcate  a  general  spint  of  mercy, 
which  is  willing  to  give  up  its  own  exact 
rights  in  kindness  to  others  suffering  from 
want  The  word  here  used  for  vineyard 
covers  also  the  oliveyard.  The  expression, 
neither  shalt  then  gather  every  grape  of  thy 
▼ineyard,  would  be  more  literally  rendered. 
neither  ihaU  thou  gcUher  the  scattering  of 
thy  vineyardj  meaning  the  berries  (grapes 
or  olives)  which  had  fallen  or  which  were 
left  singly  on  the  boughs. 

Ver.  11.— Stealing,  cheating,  and  lying 
are  classed  together  as  kindred  sins  (see  ch. 
vi.  2,  where  an  example  is  given  of  theft  per- 
formed by  means  of  lying ;  of.  Eph.  iv.  25 ; 
Col.  iiL  9). 

Ver.  12.— And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my 
name  falsely.  These  words  contain  a  posi- 
tive permission  to  swear,  or  take  a  solemn 
oath,  by  the  Name  of  God,  and  a  prohibition 
to  swear  falselv  by  it  (see  Biatt.  v.  83). 

Ver.  18. — Cheating  and  stealing  are  again 
forbidden,  and,  together  with  these,  other 
forms  of  oppression  although  legal.  The  com- 
mand to  pay  labourers  their  hire  promptly— > 
which  covers  also  the  case  of  paying 
tradesmen  promptly — is  repeated  in  Deut 
xxiv.  14  (cf.  Jas.  v.  4X 

Ver.  14.— Then  ihalt  not  enito  the  deal 
The  sin  of  cursing  another  is  in  itself 
complete,  whether  the  curse  be  heard  by 
that  other  or  not,  because  it  is  the  outcome 
of  sin  in  the  speaker's  heart  The  suffering 
caused  to  one  who  hears  the  curse  creates 
a  further  sin  bv  adding  an  injury  to  the 
person  addressed.  Strangely  in  contrast 
with  this  is  not  only  the  practice  of  irre- 
ligious men,  who  care  little  how  they  curse 
a  man  in  his  absence,  but  the  teaching 
which  is  regarded  by  a  large  bodv  of 
Christians  as  incontrovertible.  "  Ko  harm 
is  done  to  reverenoe  but  by  an  open  manifee- 
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tation  of  insult.  How,  then,  can  a  son  sin 
gravely  when  he  ouraea  his  father  without 
the  latter'a  knowing  it,  or  mocks  at  him 
behind  his  back^  inasmuch  as  in  that  case 
there  is  neither  insult  nor  irreverence  ?  And 
I  think  that  the  same  is  to  be  said,  even 
though  he  does  this  before  others.  It 
must  be  altogether  understood  that  he  does 
not  sin  gravely  if  he  curses  his  parents, 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  unless  the 
curses  are  uttered  with  malevolent  mean- 
ing." This  is  the  decision  of  one  that  is 
called  not  only  a  saint,  but  a  "  doctor  of  the 
Church"  (Liguori,  * Theol.  Moral.,'  iv.  334). 
**  Whoso  curse th  his  father  or  his  mother,  his 
lamp  shall  bo  put  out  in  obscure  darkness," 
says  the  Word  of  God  (Prov.  xx.20).  Kor 
put  a  stumblingblook  before  the  blind,  but 
■halt  fear  thy  &d.  By  the  last  clause  the 
eye  is  directed  to  Gk)d,  who  can  see  and 
punish,  however  little  the  blind  man  is  able 
to  help  himself.  (Cf.  Job  xxix.  15,  **I  was 
eyes  to  the  bUnd,and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.") 
'  Ver.  15.— Justice  is  to  be  done  to  all.  The 
less  danger  of  retpeeting  the  person  of  the 
poor  has  to  be  guanled  against,  as  well  as  the 
neater  and  more  obvious  peril  of  honour* 
fiig  the  person  of  .the  mighty.  The  scales 
of  Justice  must  be'  held  even  and  her  eyes 
bandaged,  that  she  may  not  prefer  one  appel- 
lant to  another  on -any  ground  except  that 
of  merit  and  demerit.  **  If  ye  have  respect 
to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced 
of  the  law  as  transgressors  "  (Jas.  iL  9). 

Ver.  16. — ^Thon  ihalt  not  go  up  and  down 
as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people. .  For  the 
evil  done  by  mere  idle  talebearing,  see 
Bishop  Butler's  sermon,  *  Upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue,'  and  lour  sermons  by 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  *  The  Good  and 
Evil  Tongue;  Slander  and  Flattery;  the 
Duties  of  the  Tongue.'  Neither  ihalt 
thon  itand  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour;  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  en- 
danger his  life,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
worst  kind  of  talebearing,  namely,  bearing 
false  witness  against  him.  Thus  the  effect 
of  the  false  witness  of  the  two  men  of  Belial 
against  Naboth  was  that  **  they  carried  him 
forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones,  that  he  died"  (1  Kings  xxL  13;  cf. 
Matt  xxvL  60 ;  xxvii  4). 

Ver.  17. — On  the  one  side  we  are  not  to  hate 
our  brother  in  our  heart,  whatever  wrongs  he 
may  commit ;  but  on  the  other  side,  we  are  in 
any  wise  to  rebuke  our  neighbour  for  his  wrong 
doing.  So  our  Lord  teaches,  **  If  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him "  (Luke 
xvii.  3);  and  he  appoints  a  solemn  mode  of 
procedure,  by  which  this  fraternal  rebuke  is 
to  be  conveyed  in  his  Church:  "If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone;   if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 


gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  tliem,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church ;  Dut  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican  "(Matt,  xviii.  1.5—17).  Thcre- 
fure  St  Paul  warns  his  delegates,  Timothy 
and  Titus,  ^  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before 
all"  (1  Tim.  v.  20).  "Reprove,  rebuke" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2).  "Rebuke. them  sharply '• 
(Titus  1 13).  "Rebuke  with  aU  authority" 
(Titus  ii.  15).  By  withholding  reproof  in  a 
bitter  spirit,  or  from  a  feeling  of  cowardice, 
we  may  become  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins.  Whoever  fails  to  rebuke  his  neighbour 
.when  he  ought  to  do  so,  bears  sin  on  his 
account  (the  more  correct  and  less  ambiguous 
rendering  of  the  words  translated  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  suffer  lin  upon  him, 
cf.  Numb,  xviii.  22,  32>  God's  people  are 
their  brothers'  keepers  (Gen.  iv.  9). 

Ver.  18.— Revenge  and  malice  are  for- 
bidden as  well  as  hatred,  and  the  negative 
precepts  culminate  in  the  positive  law,  Ihou 
ihalt  lore  thy  neighbour  as  thjrseU;  which 
sums  up  in  itself  one  half  of  the  Decalogue 
(Matt  xxiL  40).  "  For  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  Law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,  lliou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if 
there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  oomprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  there- 
fore love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  "  (Rom. 
xiii.  8-10). 

Ver.  19.— Ye  ihall  keep  my  statutes. 
Having  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"in 
the  previous  verse,  Uie  legislator  pauses,  and 
then  presents  a  oollection  of  further  laws, 
arranged  as  before  in  no  special  order.  The 
first  is  a  mystical  injunction  against  the 
confusion  of  things  which  are  best  kept 
apart,  illustrated  in  three  subjects-— diverse 
kinds  of  cattle  in  breeding,  mingled  seeds 
in  sowing  a  field,  and  mixed  materials 
in  garments.  In  Deut  xxii.  10,  a  further 
illustration  is  added,  "  Thou  shalt  not  plow 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together."  The  exist- 
ence of  mules,  which  we  find  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  (2  sam.  xiiL  29; 
xviii.  9 ;  1  Kings  L  33),  may  oe  acoounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  positive  precept  with 
regard  to  breeding  cattle  here  laid  down  was 
transgressed.or  that  the  mules  were  imported 
from  abroad  (see  1  Kings  x.  25).  l%e  word 
used  here  and  in  Deut  xxii.  11  for  a  gar- 
ment mingled  of  linen  and  woollen,  is 
shacUeneZf  an  Egyptian  word,  meaning  pro- 
bably mixed.  The  difficulty  raised  on  this 
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verse  by  the  allegation  that  the  high  priest's 
dress  was  made  of  mixed  materials,  is  met 
by  the  answer  that,  if  it  were  of  mixed 
materials  (which  is  uncertain,  for  wool  is  not 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxviiL,  nor  is  it  quite 
determined  that  shmh  means  linen),  the 
mixture  was  not  snch  as  is  here  forbidden. 
The  moral  meaning  of  the  whole  of  this 
injunction  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  ''Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
cup  of  derils"  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  "Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers : 
for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness  ?  and  what  oommunion  hath 
light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  and  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  ?  "  (2  C/or.  vi.  14—16).  **  He  cannot  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart,"  says  Hooker, 
**who  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles  and 
another  to  false  teachers,  and  who  can  brook 
to  see  a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and  su- 
perstition "  ('  Serm.*  v.  7,  quoted  by  Words- 
worth). 

Vers.  20— 22.— A  distinction  is  drawn 
between  adultery  with  a  free  woman,  or  a 
betrothed  free  virgin,  which  was  punish- 
able with  death  (oh.  xx.  20;  Deut  xxii.23), 
and  with  a  slave  betrothed  to  another  man 
(probably  a  slave  also).  In  the  latter  case  a 
lesser  punishment,  no  doubt  that  of  scourg- 
ing (according  to  the  Mishna  to  the  extent 
of  forty  stripes),  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one 
or  both,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  words,  ihe  shall  be  seourged, 
should  be  translated,  there  ihdll  he  investi" 
gationj  followed,  presumablv,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  scourging,  for  both  parties  if  both 
were  ^ilty,  for  one  if  the  woman  was 
unwilling.  The  man  is  afterwards  to  offer 
a  trespass  offering.  As  the  offence  has  been 
a  wrong  as  well  as  a  sin,  his  offering  is  to 
be  a  trespass  offering  (see  on  ch.  v.  14).  In 
this  case  the  fine  of  one-fifth  could  not  be 
inflicted,  as  the  wrong  done  could  not  be 
estimated  by  money,  and  the  cost  of  the  ram 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  required  satis- 
faction. No  mention  is  made  of  damages  to 
be  paid  to  the  man  to  whom  the  slave-girl 
was  betrothed,  probably  because  he  was  him- 
self a  slave,  and  had  not  juridical  rights 
against  a  fireeman. 

Vers.  23— 25.— The  eating  of  the  firuit  of 
Voung  trees  by  their  owners  for  five  years  is 
forbidden,  on  me  principle  that  such  firuit  is 
unclean  until  it  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
offering  of  a  crop  as  flrstfruits  to  the  Lord  for 
the  use  of  the  servants  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
a  full  crop  is  not  to  be  expected  until  the 
fourth  year  from  the  time  that  the  trees 
were  planted.  The  fruit  is  at  first  to  be 
oonnted  as  nndroiimdied,  being  regarded  in 
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a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  heathen, 
that  is,  unclean,  from  not  having  been  yet 
sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  flrstfruits. 
This  sanctincation  takes  place  in  the  fourth 
year. 

Vers.  26— 28.— After  a  repetition  of  the 
fundamental  ceremonial  law  against  eating 
things  which  have  the  blood  in  them  (the 
LXX.  rendering,  M  r&v  hpiwv^  "  upon  the 
mountains,"  arises  from  a  mistaken  reading), 
follow  prohibitions  (1)  to  use  enchantment, 
literally,  to  whisper  or  mutter  after  holding 
communication  tcith  ierpente  (if  the  word 
ntcheah  be  derived  from  nachaeh, a  serpent); 
(2)  to  observe  times,  or  rather,  according  to 
a  more  probable  etymology,  exercise  ffie  evil 
eye ;  ^3)  to  round  the  oomers  of  you  heads, 
that  IS,  use  a  sort  of  tonsure,  as  was  done 
by  some  Arabian  tribes  (Herod.,  iiL  3)  in 
honour  of  their  god  Orolal,  and  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  form  of  mourning  (Deut  xiv. 
1 ;  Isa.  xxiL  12);  (4)  to  mar  the  cornen  of 
thy  beard,  a  fashion  of  mourning  which  ac- 
companied the  tonsure  of  the  head  (see  ch. 
xxi  5;  Isa.  XV.  2;  Jtr.  xlviii.  37);  (5)  to 
make  any  outtings  in  yonr  flesh  for  the  dead, 
another  form  of  mourning,  associated  with 
the  two  previously  mentioned  practices  (see 
ch.  XXL  6 ;  Deut  xiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xvi.  6 ;  xli.  3  ; 
xlviii.  37) ;  (6)  to  print  any  marks  upon  you, 
that  is,  tattoo  themselves  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  All  these  customs  were  unbiecoming 
the  dignity  of  God's  people,  and  had  been 
oonnected  with  idolatrous  practices. 

Ver.  29.— Do  not  prostitute  fhy  daughter. 
This  is  a  peremptory  prohibition,  applying 
to  every  .fewish  maiden,  introduced  in  ihiB 
place  with  a  primary  relation  to  the 
sanctification  of  lust  by  the  dedication  of 
young  girls  at  some  heathen  temples ;  but  by 
no  means  confined  In  its  application  to 
such  practices.  All  legal  sanction  of  the 
sin  of  prostitution  is  forbidden,  for  whatever 
purpose  it  may  be  given;  and  the  certain 
result  of  such  sanction  is  indicated  in  the 
final  words  of  the  verse,  lest  the  land  fall  to 
whoredom,  and  the  land  bec<nne  ftdl  of 
wiokednesB  (cf.  Deut  xxiii.  17). 

Ver.  30. — The  command  in  this  verse 
differs  from  that  in  ver.  3  by  adding  the 
injunction  to  reverenoe  my  sanetuary  to 
that  requiring  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
where  the  sabbath  is  not  kept,  Ckd's  sano- 
tuary  is  not  reverenced,  and  that  that 
reverence  increases  or  falls  away  according 
as  the  obligation  of  tlie  sabbatical  law, 
whether  in  its  Jewish  fv>rm  or  its  Christian 
form,  be  more  or  less  recognized.  The 
sabbatical  ordinance  is  necessary  as  Apre- 
vious  condition  of  religious  worship,  mth- 
out  it,  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  world 
are  too  strong  to  give  way  to  the  demands 
upon  time  nuule  by  the  stated  service  of 
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God.  The  verse  is  repeated  in  ch. 
xxvi.  2.  "When  the  Lord's  day  is  kept 
holy,  and  a  holy  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
sanctuary  lives  in  the  heart,  not  only  are 
many  sins  avoided,  but  social  and  domestic 
life  is  pervaded  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
characterized  by  devoutness  and  propriety  " 
(Keil). 

Ver.  81.-— Tliis  verse  contains  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  dealings  with  those  that  have 
familiar  spiritB  or  are  wisards.  The  punish- 
ment of  such  persons  is  appointed  in  the 
next  chapter.  Both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  real  existence  of  evil  spirits 
and  their  power  of  communicating  with  the 
human  spirit  is  assumed. 

Ver.  32.— Reverence  for  the  old  is  incul- 
cated as  being  a  part,  not  merely  of  natural 
respect,  but  of  the  fear  of  Cted.  In  the  East 
this  virtue,  implying  deference  on  the  part 
of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  and  of  the  inex- 
perienced to  the  wise,  exists  in  larger  in- 
fluence for  good  than  in  the  West,  where, 
however,  its  place  has  been,  but  only 
partially,  supplied  by  the  greater  deference 
paid  by  man  to  woman  (cf,  Prov.  xvi.  81 ; 
XX.  29). 

Vers.  33, 34.— The  command  already  given 
*•  neither  to  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress 
him"  (Exod.  xxil  21),  on  the  pathetic  ground 
that  •«ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt**  (Exod.  xxiii.  9),  is  broadened  in 
these  verses  to  the  positive  law,  thou  ihalt 


love  him  ai  thys^.  ^'The  roy^  law  of 
ver.  18  is  expressly  extended  to  the 
stranger,  and  notwithstanding  the  national 
narrowness  necessary  to  preserve  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  the  general  brother- 
hood of  mankind  is  hereby  taught  as  Car  as 
was  possible  imder  the  circumstances" 
(Gardiner). 

Vers.  35,3a— These  verses,  beginning  with 
the  same  words  as  ver.  15,  Ye  shall  do  no 
nnrighteouinessin  judgmtnt,  contain  another 
and  wider  application  of  that  principle.  Ver. 
15  prohibited  unrighteousness  in  the  judge, 
or  in  one  who  was  in  the  position  of  a  judge; 
these  verses  forbid  it  in  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
condemn  dishonesty,  in  unmistakable  t^rms, 
as  men  who  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  therefore  would  be  shocked  at  stealing, 
have  often  lees  scruple  in  cheating.  Here 
and  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  Law  ia 
repeated,  a  religious  sanction  is  given  to 
the  command ;  **  For  all  that  do  such  things, 
and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  a'l 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God " 
(Deut.  XXV.  16).  Of.  Prov.  xL  1,  "A  false 
balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  a 
just  weight  is  his  delight;"  and  Xjl  10, 
^  Divers  weights,  and  divers  measures,  both 
of  them  are  alike  abomination  to  the  Lotd; " 
■ee  also  Micah  vi  10, 11  and  Ezek.  xlv.  la 

Ver.  37. — ^Moral  precepts  are  rested  on 
their  right  foundation — the  command  of 
God  and  the  religious  motive. 


HOMILETICa 

Ver.  1. — Morality  has  a  hosts  of  its  own.  The  moral  philosopher,  if  asked,  "  Why 
should  I  act  morally  ?  "  replies,  "  Because  it  is  right  for  you  to  do  so."  If  asked  further, 
"  Why  is  it  right  for  me  to  do  bo  ?  "  he  replies, "  Because  your  conscience  tells  you  that 
it  is."  If  asked  why  conscience  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  passion,  he  replies, 
''  Because  it  possesses  greater  authority,  even  if  it  has  less  power ; "  and  in  proof  of  this 
he  points  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  which  it  stamps  upon  acts  accormng  to  their 
character.    Morality  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable,  apart  from  religion. 

But  it  cannot  be  enforced.  If  a  man  denies  that  his  consci^ce  commands  him  to 
perform  a  moral  action,  the  verdict  of  the  g^ieral  conscience  of  mankind  may  be  quoted 
against  him  as  contrary  to  that  of  his  own,  but  he  can  repudiate  the  authority  of  that 
verdict  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned.  He  can  reasonably  maintain  that  the  geneml 
conscience  may  be  misled  by  prejudice  or  superstition,  and  that  his  own  conscience  is 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  the  mass.  In  this  manner  the  philosopher,  or  any  one 
who  regards  himself  as  a  philosopher,  finds  a  way  of  evasion  ready  at  hand. 

With  the  masses,  moral  teaching,  imaccompanied  by  religious  sanction,  is  still  less 
effectual.  The  general  good  of  mankind,  or  the  duty  of  obeying  the  highest  principle 
of  our  nature,  has  never  restrained,  and  never  will  restrain,  the  mass  of  mankind  from 
yielding  to  the  force  of  strong  passion  or  desire. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  find  the  moral  duties—- those  of  the  second  table  as  much 
as  the  first — ^rested  upon  a  religious  basis.  They  are  God's  commands,  whether  that 
command  be  given  bv  written  precept  or  by  an  instinct  engraven  on  man's  heart.  And 
because  they  are  Goa's  commands  in  both  these  ways,  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  Thus 
there  is  an  appeal  from  man's  mind  to  something  higher  than  himself,  to  which  man 
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will  submit.  The  effort  to  preserve  morality  in  a  nation  without  religious  sanction  and 
religious  motive  is  like  the  attempt  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  a  fire,  when  the  fuel  from 
which  the  flame  is  derived  has  been  withdrawn.  One  generation  may  continue  moral ; 
the  next  will  certainly  be  licentious.  "  I  am  the  Lord  "  is  a  basis  of  morality  which 
never  fails. 

Ver.  8. — The  laws  (^  submission  (1)  io  human  authorttf/  and  (2)  to  sacred  ordinances^ 
for  the  Lord^s  sake,  are  enjoined  in  this  verse. 

1.  The  family  is  an  institution  of  God's  appointment  (Oen.  i.  28 ;  ii.  24).  The  com- 
mand to  children  to  honour  their  father  and  mother  is  distinguished  in  the  Decalogue 
by  a  blessing  attached  to  it  (Exod.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2);  and  c  special  blessing  is 
bestowed  on  the  house  of  the  Rechabites  for  obeying  it  (Jer.  xxxv.  18).  St.  Paul 
enjoins  the  observance  of  the  duty,  both  as  an  act  right  in  itself  and  as  positively  com- 
manded in  God's  Law  (Eph.  vi.  1,  2).  The  father's  duty  is  **  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  4),  including  guidance^  remonstrance,  reproof  (1  Sam.  ii.  23). 
By  means  of  this  institution  the  character  of  every  member  of  the  common wcadth  is 
formed,  at  the  moment  when  alone  it  is  plastic,  by  the  influence  best  adapted  f(»r 
turning  it  to  good.  Contrast  the  system  adopted  by  Rousseau  for  dealing  with  his 
children,  and  tne  probable  resulta  on  parents,  children,  and  the  State.  Cf.  the  Form 
of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony:  ''Marriage  was  ordained  for  the  procreation  of 
children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  pndse  of 
his  holy  Name." 

An  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  parent  is  afterwards  held  by  the  civil  magistrate 
in  respect  to  the  subject,  and  by  the  pastor  in  respect  to  a  member  of  his  flock.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  carry  out  the  commandment,  a  man  has  not  only  "  to  love,  honour,  and 
succour  his  father  and  mother,"  but  also  "  to  honour  and  obey  the  queen,  and  all  t^at 
are  put  in  authority  under  her:  to  submit  himself  to  all  his  governors,  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters :  to  order  himself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  his  betters  " 
(Church  Catechism).  On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Church  have  their  duties  also,  not  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent  towards  the 
child,  on  account  of  the  changed  position  of  him  who  was  once  a  child,  but  nevertheless 
analogous  to  them.  So  in  other  cases,  wherever  men  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other 
similar  to  that  of  parent  and  child,  obligations  similar  to  those  which  bind  parents  and 
children  arise. 

2.  Sabbatical  observance  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  small  thing  to  place  on  a  level,  as 
here,  with  the  fifth  commandment,  or,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  with  the  first,  second,  and 
third  commandments ;  but  when  we  examine  into  it  closely,  we  find  that  this  dispro^ 
portion  does  not  exist. 

I.  Its  iNSTrrnnoN.  It  shares  with  the  ordinance  of  marriage  alone  the  characteristic 
of  having  been  instituted  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  "  And  God  blessed  ^e  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made "  (Gen.  ii,  3).  Being  coeval  with  creation^  the  sabbatical  law,  like 
the  marriage  law,  is  of  universal  obligation  on  all  mankind. 

II.  Its  Jewish  fobh.  The  sabl^tical  law  was  observed  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Mosaic  Law  (Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30).  For  the  Jews  it  took  the  form  given  i% 
in  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  8 — 11 ;  Deut.  v.  12 — 15)  and  other  Mosaio 
injunctions  (Exod.  xxxi.  13, 14 ;  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Nimib.  xv.  32 — 36).  To  them  it  comme- 
morated the  rest  after  the  Creation  and  the  rest  after  the  toils  of  Egypt,  while  it  looked 
forward  to  the  rest  of  Canaan  while  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  (Fs.  xcv.  IIX  and, 
after  they  had  entered  Canaan,  to  the  still  further  rest  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
THeb.  iv.  8) ;  and  it  was  to  be  kept  with  such  severity  that  no  work  at  all  was  to  be 
done  upon  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  gathering  sticks  or  lighting  a  fire. 

III.  Ekbs  bbbvsd  bt  thb  Jewish  forh.  1.  It  form^  a  very  noticeable  distinction 
1)etween  the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  so  it  was  a  preservative  from 
idolatry.  2.  It  served,  like  circumcision,  as  a  symbol  constantly  reminding  tiiem  that 
they  were  God's  people,  and  should  live  in  accordance  with  their  profession.  "  More- 
over also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they 
might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them  "  (Ezek.  xx.  12), 

IV.  The  Cheibtiak  fobx.     Christ  declared  his  lordship  over  the  sabbath  day  (MatL 
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xii.  8),  but  he  did  not  exercise  that  lordship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  merely  of  adapting  the  primary  law  of  the  sabbath  to  altered  circumstances.  The 
'  Jewish  sabbath,  as  such  (that  is,  in  its  peculiarities),  ceased  to  be  binding,  but  the  obli- 

gation of  sabbatical  law  continued,  and  the  ordinance  took  a  changed  form.  By  apostolic 
authority,  as  proved  by  apostolic  practice,  the  Christian  sabbath  was  kept  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week — the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection — and  the  severity  of  its 
^  character  was  abrogated.    As  Gtod  had  rested  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  labour  of 

,'  creation,  so  Christ  had  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  labour  of 

redemption.    Why  should  the  seventh  day  be  any  longer  kept?    "  The  Jewish  sabbath 
died  out  in  the  course  of  the  fii*st  generation  of  Christians,  as  circumcision  died  out,  as 
the  temple,  as  the  Law  itself  died  out.  •  •  •  The  lord's  day  was  a  Divine  and  more 
J  immortal  shoot  from  the  same  stock.    It  was  rooted  in  the  primitive  law  of  the 

Creation.  It  recognized  and  adopted  the  old  weekly  division  of  time,  that  perpetual 
and  ever-recurring  acknowledgment,  wherever  it  was  celebrated  in  all  the  world,  of  the 
Divine  blessing  and  promises.  It  had  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  tables  of  stone — those 
tables,  written  by  God's  own  finger,  and  therefore  greatly  superior  in  sanctity  and 
enduring  weight  to  the  temporary  enactments  of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  took  up  the 
old  series  of  commemorations  and  sacred  anticipations.  It  bade  the  true  Israel  of  (rod 
record  with  gratitude  and  keep  in  mind,  by  the  weekly  institution  and  its  recurring 
festival  of  rest  and  praise,  the  creation  of  mankind,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the 
entrance  of  the  people  into  the  promised  land,  the  return  from  captivity,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  aim  to  look  forward  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
crowning  and  final  mercy  of  the  long  scheme  of  Providence,  the  eternal  rest  in  heaven 
which  yet  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Ged  "  (Bishop  Moberly,  *  The  Law  of  the  Love 
of  God'). 

V.  The  eitos  of  the  sabbatical  iNSTiTunoN.  1.  To  reserve  a  certain  sufficient 
part  of  time  free  for  spiritual  interests.  2.  To  teach  the  lesson  of  obedience  to  positive 
precept  in  religious  things.  The  appointment  of  one-seventh  of  our  time  for  this 
purpose  is  wholly  arbitrary.  There  is  no  account  to  be  given  of  it  except  that  it  is 
God's  will.  There  is  no  other  account  to  be  given  of  weeks.  Months  and  years  have 
their  reasons  in  physical  nature ;  not  so  weeks.  God  has  commanded,  and  because  he 
has  commanded,  the  weekly  rest  is  observed  by  those  who  love  God ;  and  not  only 
is  the  weekly  rest  observed,  but  a  loving  obedience  is  paid  to  all  religious  institutions 
and  ordinances  established  by  lawful  authority. 

VL  Effect  on  the  individual  Chbibtian's  life.  "  The  Christian  man,  desirous  of 
loving  God  with  all  the  afiection  of  his  heart,  with  all  the  rational  intelligence  of  his 
mind,  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  life,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strength,  in  the  love 
taught  him  under  the  fourth  law,  will  yield  himself  up  gratefully  and  religiously  to 
obey  all  duly  ordered  positive  laws  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Sunday  and  its  sacred 
observance  will  be  to  him  the  centre,  and  furnish,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  his  own  way 
of  life,  and  that  of  all  his  family  and  dependents.  He  will  regard  it  every  time  it 
returns  as  God's  holy  day  of  rest,  the  weekly  commemoration  of  the  primeval  rest  of 
God  and  of  all  the  signal  mercies  of  the  elder  covenant.  Knowing  himself  to  be 
of  the  true  Israel  of  God,  he  will  not  forget  the  blessings  connected  by  God  himself 
with  the  sabbatical  institution,  vouchsafed  to  his  fathers  in  the  faith.  He  will  celebrate 
it  weekly  as  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  all  the  blessings  of  that  resurrec- 
tion ;  as  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Giver  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  Church,  as  the 
weekly  antepast  of  that  glorious  and  unending  rest  in  the  presence  of  God  which  still 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  will  be  to  him  a  day  of  rest,  peace,  prayer,  pruse, 
and  holy  joy ;  no  mournful  and  austere  time,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  thankful  happy 
time.  He  will  remember  his  Lord's  injunction  not  to  forbid  or  refuse  works  of  necessity 
or  mercy  on  that  day.  He  will  gratefully  shut  up  the  records  of  the  cares,  the 
interests,  and  the  occupations  of  the  week,  and  give  that  holy  day  to  God ;  not  dis- 
charging himself  of  his  duties  of  worship  by  an  attendance  In  God's  house  or  holding 
himself  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  convenience  or  inclination  the  rule  of  obedience ; 
but  fiEiithfully,  dutifully,  and  completely  sanctifying  that  day  to  rest,  worship,  and  the 
thought  of  God  and  heaven.  And  the  other  days,  the  train  of  Sunday,  will  borrow 
of  its  light ;  each  having  its  own  sacred,  special  commemoration  belonging  to  it,  and 
each  reflecting  some  of  the  brightness  of  the  Sunday  Just  preceding  and  catching  more 
and  more  from  that  which  follows  "  (Moberiy, '  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 
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VII.  Results  of  its  neglect,  1.  To  the  individual :  (1)  an  unloving  spirit  ariuing 
from  a  consciousness  of  disobedience  to  a  command ;  (2)  a  habit  of  refusing  to  submit 
to  positive  injunctions,  and,  growing  out  of  that,  a  habit  of  choosing  which  of  Gk>d*s 
commandments  he  will  obey ;  (3)  a  loss  of  religious  opportunities,  and  consequently  a 
gradual  falling  away  from  the  habit  of  public  worship,  and  therefore  from  the  spiritual 
life ;  (4)  a  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  business  and  worries  of  life  which  con* 
tinue  without  cessation,  and  thence  a  want  of  calm  peacefulness  and  cheerfulness. 
2.  To  a  nation :  (1)  growth  of  ungodliness  and  irreligion ;  (2)  increase  of  self-indulgence 
and  mere  amusement-seeking ;  (3)  growing  oppression  of  the  poor,  who  are  made  to 
serve  the  amusements  or  requirements  of  the  rich  instead  of  enjoying  their  weekly  rest 
and  refreshment  of  body  and  mind  and  soul ;  (4)  the  displeasure  of  God,  whose 
primevid  Uw  is  disobeyed. 

.  Ver.  4. — ^This  verse  contains  the  laws  of  piety  and  of  faith.  **  Turn  y«  not  unto  idols  *• 
forbids  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  **  nor  make  to  youradvea  molten  gods  "  forbids  in  addi<* 
tion  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  true  €K)d  under  the  form  of  a  molten  shape. 

I.  The  great  temptation  to  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  their  captivity  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  taking  the  gods  of  the  nations  round  about  them  as  their  gods ; 
Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Molech,  Chemosh,  drew  off  their  affections  from  Jehovah.  They  did 
not  desire  apparently  to  give  up  the  worship  of  Gtod  altogether,  but  to  combine  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  it,  that  is,  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  religious  affections  which 
were  due  to  God  to  some  other  object.  This  is  aone  in  the  present  day,  (1)  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  sanctions  the  transference  of  worship  wmch  ought 
to  be  confined  to  God,  from  him  to  St.  Mary  and  other  saints ;  and  the  moral  and 
religious  regard,  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  not  only  to  saints,  but  to  a  living  man,  who 
lias  been  called  the  idol  of  the  Vatican ;  (2)  by  worldly  men,  who  occupy  their  thoughts 
and  feeling  to  such  an  excessive  degree  with  the  things  of  sense  as  to  shut  out  Divine 
and  spiritual  things ;  (3)  by  sophists,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  subtle  intellect  in  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  shut  out  God  from  their  ken,  and  worship  the  universe,  or  humanity, 
or  nothing. 

II.  The  Jews  were  also  guilty  of  the  kindred  sin  of  worshipping  Jehovah  under  the 
form  of  an  idol.  This  was  the  sin  of  Aaron's  calf,  which  represented,  not  any  strange 
god,  but  Jehovah  himself  (Exod.  xxxiL  5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  Jeroboam's  two 
calves  of  gold  (1  Kings  xii.  26 — 33).  This  offence  is  committed  by  any  Christians 
who  adore  a  representation  of  the  Deity,  sculptured  or  painted,  or  any  sign  or 
symbol  of  him,  of  whatever  material  or  appearance  it  may  be.  It  is  the  sin  of  men 
or  Churches  which  have  fiedth  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  but  so  feeble  a  faith  that 
they  require  visible  symbols  of  his  presence  instead  of  bravely  trusting  in  the  Unseen. 
The  Israelites  said  to  Aaron,  *'  Up,  make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what 
is  become  of  him."  When  they  could  not  see  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  they  required 
a  visible  image  of  God,  They  could  not  trust  him  unseen ;  they  required  proof  of  his 
nearness ;  and  this  craving  of  a  feeble  faith  led  them  to  prefer  the  symbol  of  "  a  calf 
that  eateth  hay  "  (Deut  iv,  15)  to  no  similitude  at  all.  **  Other  nations,  surrounding 
the  Jews  on  every  side,  had  their  visible  objects  of  worship,  making  their  task  of  Divine 
duty  and  faith  more  easy.  But  to  acquiesce  in  their  unseen  God,  lam ;  to  obey  with- 
out immediate  continual  consciousness  of  his  nearness ;  to  trust  in  his  protection  at 
times  when  they  had  no  sensible  aid  to  help  them  to  realize  to  their  imagination  his 
power ;  to  let  loose,  as  it  were,  their  prayers  into  the  air,  without  having  some  repre- 
sentative figure,  or  emblem,  at  the  least,  at  which  to  point  them  ;— all  this  was  too 
difficult  a  t^  for  a  feeble  faith  in  things  invisible  and  spiritual "  (Moberly, '  The  Law 
of  the  Love  of  God '). 

The  same  feebleness  of  faith  has  produced  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  they  crept  into  use  for  aids  in 
worship,  and  when  they  were  approved  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  second  Council  of 
Nicea,  that  Council  was  at  once  rejected,  and  its  doctrine  of  images  was  repudiated  by 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  and  the  bishops  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

In  like  manner,  a  feeble  fsEiith  craves  for  full  light,  for  demonstration,  for  infallibility, 
where  Gk)d  has  only  given  twilight  moral  certainty,  and  an  authority  which  is  not  abso- 
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lute.  It  craves  for  immediate  resolution  of  spiritual  diCBculties  where  Gk)d  demands  a 
patient  dealing  with  them  ;  it  asks  after  a  sisn  where  no  sign  is  to  be  given ;  it  seeks 
out  for  itseU  mediators  instead  of  going  straight  to  God. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  images  in  worship  arise  from  a  feeble  faith,  but  it  makes 
that  faith  feebler  and  feebler,  and  thus  leads  to  materialism.  After  a  while  the  symbol 
becomes  substituted  for  the  thing  symbolized  by  it,  and  the  affections  which  the  emblem 
was  intended  to  excite  toward  an  unseen  object,  do  not  pass  beyond  the  external  sign. 
Materialism  and  weakness  of  faith  are  the  spiritual  effects  of  worshipping  images  and 
craving  after  visible  symbols. 

**  A  brave  contentment  with  an  invisible  God,  showing  itself  in  faithful  and  strong- 
hearted  maintenance  of  piety  in  the  absence  (if  it  should  so  please  God)  or  the 
apparent  scantiness  of  signs,  tokens,  miracles,  and  other  Tisible  indications  of  the 
presence  and  protection  oi  the  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent,  and  a  like  courageous 
and  foithfol  absl^ence  from  making  to  themselves  unauthorized  images,  svmbols,  and 
emblems  of  him  who  communicated  with  the  people  without  similitude,  must  bu 
the  particular  quality  or  part  of  Divine  love  enjoined  under  the  second  law.  The 
pecuuar  affection  enjoined  is  the  brave,  trusting,  spiritual  faith  in  God  invisible, 
spiritual,  aboent  to  our  sense,  dim  in  his  tokens,  obscure  sometimes  in  his  providences, 
not  demonstrable  in  his  evidences,  not  invariable  in  his  benefits.  .  .  .  Possessed  of  this 
spiritual  faith  in  the  Unseen,  a  man  walks  along  his  narrow  path  of  life  with  a  confidence, 
security,  and  cheerfulness  which  establish  at  once  his  comfort  and  his  safety  "  (Moberly, 
•  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 

Vera.  9,  10. — The  law  of  kindness  is  a  necessary  eomjJemeni  to  the  other  laws,  to 
make  up  the  perfect  character.  A  stem,  just  man  is  not  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  God  must  ba  our  model,  as  well  as  his  other  qualities. 

•*  The  quality  of  mercy  ...  la  twice  blosRed ; 
It  Ueaseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

The  man  who  leaves  something  for  others  that  he  might  have  taken  for  himself,  such 
as  the  gleanings  of  his  field,  rises  from  the  level  of  justice  to  that  of  generosity,  and 
is  educated  to  understand  the  noble  impulses  of  a  liberal  heart  and  tiie  blessedness 
described  in  the  one  saying  of  our  Lord  that  is  not  recounted  in  the  GK)spels,  **  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Vers.  11, 13,  35,  SS.-^Stealing  is  forbidden  by  the  law  cf  man,  and  by  the  Law  of 
Ood,  It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  man  in  order  to  prevent  injury  being  done  to  a 
citizen,  and  its  sanction  is  fear  of  punishment.  Bemove  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
the  goods  of  another  will  no  longer  be  respected.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  God 
because  it  is  displeasing  to  Ghxl ;  because  honesty  and  uprightness  are  in  themselves 
right ;  because  to  defraud  another  is  in  itself  wrong.  Take  away  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  there  will  remain  as  scrupulous  a  care  not  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  another 
as  before.  The  law  of  honesty,^  as  inculcated  by  (jK)d,  has  a  dominatmg  power  and 
influence  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

Cheating  is  to  stealing  as  equivocation  is  to  lying.  Both  are  equally  immoml.  Cheat- 
ing and  eauivocating  only  differ  morally  from  stealing  and  lying  by  being  more  mean 
and  cowaroly.  The  law  of  man  cannot  prevent  cheating.  It  can  indeed  send  inspectors  to 
see  that  there  are  ^^juti  balances  Just  weights,  ajuRt  ephah,  and  a  Just  hin ; "  but  that  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  cheating.  The  only  thing  that  will  do  this  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  unjust  appropriation  of  anything,  however  small,  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  we  may  see  the  infinite  importance  for  the  well-being 
of  a  country  that  the  moral  teaching  of  children  in  public  schools  be  rested  upon  a 
religious  bams.  The  precept  is  reproduced  in  the  New  Testament :  **  Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more:  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is 
good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  "  (Eph.  iv.  28^. 

Lying  is  joined  with  stealing  and  cheating,  not  only  because  it  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  cheating  (ch.  vL  2),  but  because  it  is  a  fraud  in  itself  and  a  sin  against  upright- 
ness and  hODfs^.   The  essence  of  the  sin  consists  in  deceiving  our  neighbours.   **  Men, 
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as  men,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "have  a  right  to  truth;"  •for  there  is  in  mankind  a 
universal  contract  implied  in  all  their  intercourses,  and  words  being  instituted  to 
declare  the  mind,  and  for  no  other  end,  he  that  hears  me  speak  hath  a  right  in  justice 
to  be  done  him  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  I  speak  be  true ;  for  else  he  by  words  does 
not  know  your  mind,  and  then  as  good  and  better  not  sp^  at  all**  ('  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,*  3,  2,  5).  There  are  certain  classes  of  men  who  have  not  a  right  to  truth, 
such  as  madmen,  and  sick  persons  under  special  circumstances;  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  justifiable  to  say  to  them  what  is  best  for  them,  whether  true  or  not;  and  in  case 
of  declared  war  the  right  to  truth  ceases,  and  is  known  to  cease,  so  that  no  immoral 
deception  takes  place  when  false  news  is  spread  or  stratagems  adopted.  But  in  time 
of  peace  and  in  ordinary  cases,  **  Thou  shalt  not  deceive  thy  neighbour  "  is  the  rule  of 
conduct.  Whether  this  deception  takes  place  by  means  of  a  lie,  or  of  an  equivocation, 
or  of  a  mental  reservation  makes  no  difference  in  the  morality  of  the  act.  The  defence  of 
•equivocation  rests  upon  a  confusion  of  two  things  totally  different — material  truth  and 
moral  truthfulness.  The  statement  that  the  sun  rises  or  sinks  is  materially  false,  be- 
cause it  remains  stationary.  But  the  man  who  makes  such  a  statement  is  morally  truth* 
ful,  if  he  makes  it  not  intending  to  deceive  his  neighbour  and  knowing  that  he  will  not  be 
deceived.  A  statement  that  Uie  sim  had  not  risen  (in  the  morning)  or  ffQue  down  (in 
the  evening),  if  made  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  person  addressed,  and  with  an 
ulterior  object  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  although  materially  true,  would  imply  moral 
untruthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  therefore  is  a  lie.  Bishops  Taylor  and 
Sanderson  were  some  of  the  first  theologians  who,  recurring  to  the  severer  morality  of 
Augustine  and  the  early  Fathers,  cast  away  with  scorn  the  puerile  confusion  between 
moral  truthfulness  and  material  truth  on  which  the  system  of  modern  Roman  casuistry 
in  this  deportment  rests.  "  He  that  tells  a  lie,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  and  by  his  mental 
restriction  says  he  tells  a  truth,  tells  two  lies  "  ('  Ductor  Dubitantium,'  iii.  28),  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  the  person  addressed  may  be  deceived  to 
any  amount,  provided  that  the  deception  is  effected  by  a  form  of  words  which  is  true  in  - 
some  sense  apprehended  by  the  speaker,  though  untrue  in  the  sense  understood  by  the 
other  party.  Accordingly,  it  is  taught  by  an  authority  that  may  not  be  gainsaid  by  any 
mediber  of  that  communion,  that  if  a  man  prefixes  the  words  "  I  say  that "  to  a  sentence, 
he  may  with  a  good  reason  make  any  false  statement  that  he  pleases,  because  in  his 
own  mind  he  means  only  to  declare  that  he  is  making  use  of  the  words  following  that 
prefix,  not  that  he  is  asserting  their  truth,  as  the  person  that  he  addresses  supposes  him 
to  be  doing  (S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori, '  TheoL  Moral.,'  iv.  451).  Contrast  with  this  the 
injimctions  of  the  apostle,  "  Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with 
his  neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one  of  another"  TEph.  iv.  25);  "Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  nis  deeds"  (Col.  iii.  9) ;  and  the 
command  of  Uie  prophet,  "  Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour ;  execute 
the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates :  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in 

four  hearts  against  hb  neighbour;  and  love  no  false  oath :  for  all  these  are  things  that 
hate,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Zech.  viii.  16, 17) ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  "  A 
man  lies  when  he  thinks  something  to  be  false  and  says  it  as  though  true,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false.  Mark  the  addition  that  I  have  maae.  Whether  it  be  really  true  or 
fiedse,  yet,  if  a  man  thinks  it  false  and  assert  it  as  true,  he  lies,  for  he  is  aiming 
to  deceive.  •  •  •  His  heart  is  double,  not  single ;  he  does  but  bring  out  what  he  has 
there"  (St.  Augustine,  'Serm,*  133);  and  the  teaching  of  the  reformed  Church,  "Our 
result  is  that  the  party  swearing  after  this  manner  both  sinneth  in  his  equivocal  oath, 
and  is  notwithstanding  that  tacit  equivocation  bound  in  conscience  unto  the  performance 
of  his  promise  in  that  sense  which  the  words  yield  of  themselves,  and  are,  without  con- 
straint^ i^t  to  beget  upon  the  minds  of  others.  Unless  he  act  accordingly,  he  is  not 
guiltless  of  perjury  "  (Sanderson, '  Obligation  of  Oaths ').  In  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
we  read,  "  But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone"  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 

Yer.  12, "  Te  tihaU  not  twear  hy  my  Namefdt9dy,  neither  shali  ihou  prqfane  the  Name 
<2^  thy  Ood,^  contains  three  injunctions :  First,  a  commacd  that  on  due  occasions  we  are 
to  make  appeal  to  Ck)d  by  solemn  oath ;  secondly,  a  prohibiticn  of  perjury ;  thirdly,  a 
command  to  reverence  God's  Name. 
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'  I.  To  SWEAB  BT  GOD*S  NaVE  IS  OOMMANDED,  AS  BEING  A   BECOGTnTIOX  OF  HIK  AS 

SUFBSHE  LoED.    Thus  in  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  Name"  (vi.  13) ;  in  the  Psalms,  **  Every  one  that 
sweareth  by  him  shall  glory  (or  be  commended)**  (Ixiii.  11);  in  Isaiah,  "He  that 
At  sweareth  in  the  earth  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth  **  (Ixv.  16) ;  in  Jeremiah,  "  Thou 

shalt  swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness  '*  (iv.  2) ; 
" Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by  them  that  are  no  gods *'  (v.  7);  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by 
my  Name,  The  Lord  liveth ;  as  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal ;  then  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people"  (xii.  16). 

XL  God  bweabs  bt  himself.  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because 
ihou  bast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son :  that  in 
Wessing  I  will  bless  thee  **  (Gren.  xxii.  16, 17).  **  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear  "  (Isa.  xlv.  23).  "  For  when  GKxi  made  promise  to 
Abraham,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee.  .  .  •  Wherein  God, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath:  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation"  (Heb.  vi.  13 — 18). 

III.  G0D*8    COMMAND    MADE    OF   NONE   EFFECT   BY  JEWISH   TBADITIONS.      These   are 

summed  up  in  the  following  passage  of  Philo  JudsBus : — ^  Let  the  word  of  the  good 
man  be  a  firm  oath,  immovable  trust,  free  from  falsehood,  based  on  truth.  But  if 
this  be  not  sufBcient,  and  necessity  compel  him  to  swear,  he  should  swear  by  the 
health  or  sacred  age  of  his  father  or  mother  if  they  are  alive,  or  by  their  memory  if 
they  are  dead.  For  they  are  images  and  representations  of  Divine  power,  inasmuch 
as  they  brought  into  being  those  that  did  not  exist  before.  They  too  deserve  praise 
who,  when  they  are  compelled  to  swear,  suggest  the  thought  of  reverence  both  to  the 
bystanders  and  to  those  who  impose  the  oath  by  the  limitation  and  unwillingness 

which  they  show.     For,  saying  aloud,    *Yes,  by  -— ,*  and,   *No,  by ,'  and 

adding  nothing,  under  the  appearance  of  sudden  interruption,  they  show  that  they  du 
not  swear  a  complete  oath.  But  let  a  man  add  thereto  what  he  pleases,  such  as  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  heaven,  the  whole  world,  provided  he  does  not  add  the 
highest  and  most  awful  Cause*'  (*  De  Special.  Legibus  *). 

IV.  Chbist  foebids  swbabino.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths: 
but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is  God's  throne :  nor 
bjr  the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair 
white  or  black.  But  let  your  communication  be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever 
IS  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil"  (Matt.  v.  33^37).  Nearly  the  same  words  are 
repeated  in  Jas.  v.  12. 

V.  Chbist's  COMMAND  LIMITED  DT  ITS  EXTENT.  His  prohibition  refers  to  ordinary 
swearing,  not  to  solemn  oaths  taken  in  courts  of  justice  or  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  is  plain  by  the  fact  that  at  his  own  trial  he  replied  to  the  adjuration  of  the  high 
priest,  which  adjuration  was  the  Jewish  manner  of  taking  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice, 
"  Jesus  held  his  peace.  And  the  high  priest  answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64).  Because  the  high  priest's  words 
were  *'  the  voice  of  swearing  "  (ch.  v.  1),  Jesus  broke  his  silence  and  spoke  in  obedience 
to  the  adjuration ;  and  oaths  are  spoken  of  with  approval  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(vi.  13-18). 

VL  What  an  oath  is.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  the  person  swearing 
(or  adjured)  calling  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  words.  Its  purpose  is  "  an  end 
of  all  strife  **  (Heb.  vi.  16).  When  no  circumstantial  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  truth  is  the  awe  of  God  solemnly  invoked  by  an  oath,  and  the 
dread  of  ofiFending  him  by  peijury.  Whore  either  sophistical  casuistry  or  a  secret — still 
more  an  open — scepticism  undermines  or  destroys  the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  oaths  in 
fi  natioUi  that  nation  is  hurrying  on  its  way  to  destruction. 
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VII.  Pebjuby.  The  more  solemn  an  oath  ia,  the  greater  is  the  sin  of  perjury.  If 
•to  swear  by  God's  Name  is  a  method  of  arriving  at  truth  appointed  by  €rod  himself,  to 

swear  by  his  Name  falsely  subverts  the  purpose  of  the  command  and  insults  the  majesty 
of  God. 

VIII.  Ibbbvebenob,  Not  only  deliberate  perjury  bnt  any  kind  of  irreverence  is  for- 
bidden by  this  injunction.  **  The  Christian  man  .  .  »  will  endeavour  to  recognize  with 
faithful  respect  that  holy  Name  wherever  it  meets  him  in  his  walk  of  life.  As  it  is  an 
appellation  of  the  most  high  God,  he  will  never  ntter  it  hastily  or  thoughtlessly.  He 
v^ill  surely  not  use  it  at  all  except  he  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  seriously  and  carefully. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  totally  he  will  refrain  from  such  wanton  iHX)fanation  as  that  of 
garnishing  his  common  speech  by  using  the  Name  or  referring  to  the  doings  of  the 
Most  High ;  still  less  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  allege  the  sacred  Name, 
literally  or  by  implication,  in  support  of  falsehood ;  nay,  how  imposuble  it  would  be 
that  he  should  assert  what  is  false  at  all,  seeing  that  the  Name  of  GK>d  is  all  around 
him,  and  that  the  most  secularly  sounding  asseverations  are  nothing  else  than  allega- 
tions of  that  Name.  He  will  be  much  on  his  guard  in  prayers,  lest,  while  he  utters  the 
sacred  Name  and  the  words  which  belong  to  It,  his  mind  should  wander  away  from  the 
thoughts  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  and  he  £^onld  break  the  commandment.  He  will 
not  shrink  from  the  seemly  reverence  which  the  Church  orders  to  be  paid  to  the  Name 
of  Christ "  (Moberly,  *  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 

Vers.  18,  34. — We  have  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  9)  and  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  9 ;  GaL  v.  14)  that  to  obey  the  injunction,  *'  Tkou  $halt  love  ihy 
neighbour  as  thyself"  is  to  fulfil  all  the  commandments  of  the  seoond  table  of  the  Law ; 
and  for  that  reason  St  James  calls  it  a  royal  law  ( Jas.  ii.  8).  Here,  therefore,  the 
Levitical  Law  culminates  in  its  highest  point,  so  far  as  our  duties  towards  men  are  con- 
cerned. Lest  the  Jew  should  confine  the  idea  of  thy  neighbour  to  his  own  kindred  and 
race,  an  equal  love  is  specifically  ooihmanded  for  the  stranger  that  dtoeUeth  with  you.  Not 
only.  Thou  shdlt  love  thy  Jewish  neighbour  as  thyself,  but  also  Thou  shalt  love  the  stranger 
that  dwelleth  among  you  as  thyself.  The  force  of  the  comparison,  as  thyself,  may  be 
studied  in  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  '  Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour.' 

But  though  the  Law  culminates  in  the  two  kindred  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God ; "  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself; "  Christianity  does  not 
Christianity  goes  beyond  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Law  soars.  Not  only  does  it 
name  the  neighbour  and  the  stranger  as  those  whom  we  are  to  love,  but  also  the  enemy. 
'*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  vour  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt  v.  43 — 46\  The 
motive  in  the  gospel  is  also  higher  than  the  Law.  In  the  Law  the  motive  in  the  case 
of  the  stranger  is  human  sympathy  arising  from  common  sufifering,  '*for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  <f  Egypt"  In  the  gospel  it  is  the  desire  to  be  like  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  "  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust "  (Matt  v.  46),  "  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful 
and  to  the  eviL  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful "  (Luke  vi. 
35, 36). 

Ver.  19. — ^The  moral  meaning  of  the  command,  *'  Thou  shdlt  not  sow  fHiy  field  with 
mingled  seed"  receives  an  illustration  from  the  parable  of  the  '* man  which  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  field :  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprang  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
then  aj^peared  the  tares  also"  fMatt  xiiL  24 — ^26).  God's  servant  must  sow  of  the 
best ;  if  the  tares  are  mixed  with  the  good  seed,  it  must  be  the  enemy's  doing,  not  his. 
One  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Jews  for  an  approaching  Passover  was  to  go  over 
the  fields  near  Jerusalem,  and  root  up  plants  that  had  grown  from  mingled  seeds.  But 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  this  is  not  to  be  done.  If  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing the  tares,  they  are  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat  to  be  let  to  grow  together  until  the 
harvest  (Matt  xiii.  30). 
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Yer.  82. — Bcfpect/or  old  age  is  not  only  inculcated  as  a  preservative  against  the  rule 
of  brute  force,  but  as  a  part  of  the  fear  of  God^  the  parent'ii  relation  to  the  child  repre- 
senting that  of  Qod  to  his  creature. 

Yer.  Zl.-^Moral  cGmnumdments  have  a  double  scmdion.  They  are  to  be  obeyed 
(1)  because  they  carry  their  own  sanction  with  them,  (2)  because  they  are  commanded. 
In  the  latter  respect  all  Divine  injunctions  stand  on  a  levcL  All  tnin^ressions  of 
what  is  commanded  are  equally  sin,  but  they  are  not  equal  sins.  A  man  who  steals  is 
not  ffuilty  of  an  equally  heinous  sin  with  the  man  who  commits  mun^er,  but  he  is 
equally  guilty  of  dn,  because  both  murder  and  theft  are  forbidden.  All  Gkxi's  ttatuta, 
and  ail  his  judgments  are  to  be  obsoTed  without  exception,  in  order  to  be  righteous 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Law.  **  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  Law,  That  the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them  "  (Ronu 
X.  6).  "  This  do^  and  ye  shall  Uve  "  (Luke  xL  28). 

HOMILIES  BY  YARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yers.  1,  2,  4,  6,  12,  26—28,  80—32,  86,  Zl.^Bdigion  and  Bupersiition.  It  is  not 
always  easy  or  even  possible  to  distinguish  between  religion  and  supentition.  We  may 
fall  into  the  latter  when  we  are  seeking  to  practise  the  former ;  or  we  may,  from  undue 
fear  of  the  latter,  neglect  the  former.  In  this  chapter  the  Jews  were  Uught  (and  we 
are  thereby  encouraged)  to  avoid  the  one,  and  to  perfect  the  other  in  the  fear  of  Qod. 

L  Thk  BUPBBSTmoN  WHicQ  WAS  TO  BB  SHT7HNED,  1.  Clearly  and  decisively  every- 
thing that  was  in  any  way  idolatrou$  was  condemned;  "turn  ye  not  unto  idols" 
(ver.  4).  2.  All  that  was  distinctively  or  closely  connected  with  heathen  worship  wan 
also  forbidden :  the  use  of  enchantments,  the  superstitious  observance  of  lucky  or 
unlucky  times,  also  superstitious  cutting  of  the  hair  or  of  the  flesh  (vers.  26 — ^28) ; 
resorting  to  wizards,  etc  (see  1  Chron.  x.  13).  There  is  amongst  us  much  adoption  of 
practices  which  are  idle  and  vain,  not  warranted  in  Scripture  nbr  founded  on  reason. 
Such  things  are  to  be  deprecated  and  shunned.  They  are  (1)  useless ;  (2)  harmful,  as 
taking  the  place  in  our  thought  which  belongs  to  something  really  good  and  wise ; 
(3)  displeasmg  to  the  God  of  truth. 

II.  The  rbliqion  which  was  to  bk  oultiyated  anp  practisbq.  The  Jews  were  to 
cherish  and  cultivate,  even  as  we  are,  (1)  sanctity  like  that  of  GKxL  himself  (ver.  2), 
entire  sepEiratenees  of  spirit  and  so  of  conduct  from  every  evil  thing ;  (2)  reverence  for 
his  holy  x^aroe  (ver.  12),  and  consequent  abstention  from  everything  bordering  on  pro- 
fanity ;  (3)  regard  for  divinely  appointed  ordinances — ^the  sabbath  and  the  sanctuary 
(ver.  30) ;  (4)  gratitude  for  his  redeeming  mercy  fyer.  86^  '*  I  am  the  Lord  your  CKxl, 
which  brought  you  out  d  the  land  of  Egypt ;  **  (5)  spontaneous  dedication  to  his  service 
(ver.  5).  "At  our  own  will"  we  must  bring  ourselves  and  our  offerings  to  his  altar ; 
(6)  daily,  hourly  consultation  of  his  holy  will,  <*  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my 
statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them  **  (ver,  87), — C, 

Yers.  3,  82. — **  Honour  to  whom  honour,'*  It  is  unoertiun  whether  we  shall  receive 
the  honour  which  is  due  to  us.  Possibly  we  may  be  denied  some  to  which  we  are 
entitled ;  probably  we  have  experienced  this  wrong  already,  in  larger  or  smaller  measure, 
and  know  the  pain  of  heart  which  attends  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  resolve  that  we  will 
give  tJiat  which  is  due  to  others.  The  two  passages  connected  in  the  text  remind  lis 
that  we  should  pay  deference  to— 

I.  Thobb  who  cabbt  thb  wbioht  or  tbabs.  "Thou  ahalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,  and  honour  the  &C6  of  the  old  man."  "Respect  the  burden,  madam,"  said 
Napoleon,  inviting  a  lady  to  move  out  of  the  way- of  one  who  was  carrying  a  heavy 
weight  Those  who  have  travelled  fax  on  the  rough  road  of  life,  and  are  worn  with 
many  and  sad  experiences,  on  whom  the  privations  of  age  are  resting, — these  carry  a 
heavy  weight,  a  burden  we  should  respect.  They  are  as  wounded  soldiers  on  whom  the 
battle  of  life  has  left  its  scars,  and  these  are  marks  of  honour  that  demand  the  tribute 
of  youth. 

II.  TuosB  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  TO  WISDOM.    The  youug  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
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can  reach  the  heights  of  wisdom  without  laboriously  climbing  the  steeps  of  experience. 
Tliey  finii  that  they  are  wrong.  Time  proves  to  each  generation  of  men  that  wistiom, 
whether  it  be  that  of  earth  or  of  heaven,  is  only  gained  by  the  discipline  of  life.  There 
are  men  who  pass  through  human  life  and  learn  nothing  in  the  passage ;  the  fully  of 
youth  cleaves  to  them  stilL  Such  men  must  be  comparatively  unhonoured,  receiving 
only  the  respect  which  is  due  to  old  age  as  such.  But  when  men  have  gathered  the 
fruits  .of  a  long  and  large  experience — and  especially  when  men  of  intelligence  and 
piety  have  stored  up  the  truth  which  God  has  been  teaching  them  as  he  has  led  them 
along  all  the  path  of  life^they  are  worthy  to  receive  our  sincerest  honour,  and  we  must 
know  how  to  **  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  "  in  their  case.  With  all  and  more  than 
all  the  respect  we  pav  to  the  learned,  we  should  receive  men  whom  God  has  been  long 
teaching  in  his  schoof-^those  who  have  learnt  much  of  Jesus  Christ 

UI.  Thosb  who  have  laid  us  under  specul  obliqation.  1.  Aged  men  who  have 
lived  a  faithful  life  have  done  this.  For  they  have  lived,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  kin4  They  have  wrought,  struggled,  suffered  in  order  that  they  might  help 
us  and  others  to  walk  in  the  li^ht,  to  enter  the  kingdom,  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  God; 
and  they  have  earned  our  gratitude  by  their  faithful  service.  2.  Our  parents  have  done 
this  also.  "  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother,  and  his  father."  What  benefits  our 
parents  have  conferred  on  us,  what  kindnesses  they  have  rendered  us,  what  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  us,  what  anxious  thought  and  earnest  prayer  they  have  cherished 
and  offered  on  our  behalf, — who  of  us  shall  reckon  ?  The  debt  we  owe  to  them  for  aU 
they  have  done  for  us  is  the  heaviest  of  all,  next  to  that  supreme  indebtedness  under 
which  we  stand  to  God.  But  it  is  not  only  the  obligation  we  have  thus  incurred 
which  demands  our  filial  reverence ;  it  is  the  fact  that  our  parents  are--* 

IV.  Those  who  stand  in  a  special  belationship  to  us.  1.  We  should  remember 
that  fatherhood  is  the  human  relationship  which  most  closely  resembles  and  most  fully 
reveals  that  in  which  God  himself  stands  to  us  all.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  Father 
unto  man  as  the  Father  of  souls.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  highly  honoured.  2.  Father- 
hood (parenthood,  for  the  mother  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  our  thought)  in  the  best  state 
of  human  society  has  received  the  largest  share  of  honour.  We  may  gather  from  this 
fact  that  it  is  a  divinely  implanted  instinct,  only  absent  when  the  race  has  miserably 
degenerated  under  sin.  3.  Honour  given  to  parents  as  such  is  imperatively  required 
by  God.  It  was  a  patriarchal  and  tie  wish,  as  it  is  now  a  Christian,  virtue.  After  the 
injunction  stand  these  significant  words,  "I  am  the  Lord."  ** Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord  *'  (Epb.  vi.  1).  Filial  disobedience  and  unkindness  are  grievous 
sins  in  his  sight.  Filial  love,  honour,  and  consideratoness  are  well-pleasing  unto  the 
Lord. — 0. 

Vers.  9, 10, 13, 14,  33,  34, — Coruiderateneaa.    We  gather  from  these  verses— 

I.  That  the  feab  of  God  will  surely  lead  to  the  love  of  man.  That  piety 
which  begins  and  ends  in  acts  of  devotion  is  one  that  may  be  reasonably  suspected :  it 
is  not  of  the  scriptural  order.  True  piety  is  in  consulting  the  will  of  the  heavenly 
Father  (Matt.  vii.  21),  and  his  will  is  that  we  should  love  and  be  kind  to  one  another 
(Eph.  iv.  321  Philanthropy  is  a  word  which  may  not  have  its  synonym  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  not  i^orant  of  the  idea,  and  the  Hebrew 
people  were  not  left  without  incitement  to  the  thing  itselfl  Hence  these  injunctions  to 
leave  some  com  in  the  comers  of  their  fields,  and  the  scattered  ears  for  the  reaping  and 
gleaning  of  the  poor  (ver.  9) ;  to  leave  also  some  clusters  of  grapes  which  had  been  over- 
looked for  needy  hands  to  pluck  (ver.  10) ;  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  weaker  members 
of  their  society,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  (ver.  14) ;  and  to  show  kindness  to  the  stranger 
(ver.  34). 

II.  That  oonsidebatenebs  is  a  oracb  which  ib  feouuarlt  pleasinq  to  God. 
The  Jews  were  expressly  enjoined  to  (1)  show  kindness  to  the  poor  (ver.  10) ;  (2)  to  be 
careful  of  those  who  suffered  from  bodily  infirmity  (ver.  14) ;  (3)  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  stranger  (vers.  33, 34).  There  is  something  particularly  striking  in  the  command* 
ment  that  they  were  to  refrain  from  cursing  the  deaf.  Even  though  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  giving  positire  pain  and  exciting  resentment,  yet  they  were  not  to  direct 
harsh  wor(h  against  any  one  of  their  more  unfortunate  brethren.  This  legislation  for 
the  weak  and  the  necessitous  presents  a  very  pleasant  aspect  of  the  Ls^*    It  also 
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reminds  us  of  some  truths  'which  oome  home  to  ourselves.  We  may  observe :  1.  That 
power  is  apt  to  be  tyrannicaL  The  history  of  nations,  tribes,  individuals,  is  the  history 
of  assertion  and  assumption.  The  strong  have  ever  shown  themselves  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weak.  Hence  the  oppression  and  cruelty  which  darken  the  pages  of 
human  history.  2.  That  God  would  have  us  be  just  to  one  another.  In  most  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  we  can  take  no  credit  for  our  superior  strength,  and  build  no  claim  on  it. 
In  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  we  can  impute  no  blame  to  others  for  their  weakness : 
the  unfortunate  are  not  necessarily  the  undeserving,  and  we  have  no  right  to  make 
them  suffer.  8.  But  beyond  this,  God  would  have  us  be  specially  kind  to  the 
necessitous  heeaiue  they  ar§  needy.  Here  are  these  statutes  in  respect  of  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  stranger.  The  devotional  Scriptures  speak  more  fully  of  this  sacred 
duty  (Ps.  xlL  1,  2 ;  Ixu.  13 ;  cxii.  9,  etc.).  The  prophets  utter  their  voice  still  more 
forcibly  (Isa.  IviiL  6—8;  Ezek.  xviiL  7;  Neb.  v.  10—12;  Jer.  xxii.  16;  Amos  iv.  1, 
etc.).  Our  Lord  has,  with  strongest  emphasis,  commended  to  us  considerateness  to- 
ward the  weak  and  helpless  (Matt.  x.  42;  xviii.  6,  10,  14;  xxv.  34 — 40,  etc.\  His 
apostles  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  same  strain  (Rom.  xii.  15 ;  1  Gor.  xii.  26,  etc.).  But 
that  which,  above  everything,  should  lead  us  to  be  considerate  toward  the  poorer  and 
weaker  members  of  our  community  is  the  thought  that  to  do  so  is  so  truly  and 
tmphatically  Divine,  God  himself  has  ever  been  aoting  on  this  graciousprinciple.  He 
interposed  to  save  the  children  oi  Israel  because  they  were  weak  and  afflicted.  Again 
and  again  he  stretched  out  his  arm  of  deliverance,  saving  them  from  the  strong  and  the 
mighty  of  the  earth.  On  this  Divine  principle  he  deals  with  us  all.  He  "  knows  our 
frame,  and  remembers  that  we  are  dust."  ''  Like  as  a  father  pities  his  children,  so  he 
pities  them  that  fear  him."  Our  Saviour  dealt  with  exquisite  considerateness  in  all  his 
relations  to  his  imdiscerning  and  imappreciative  disciples ;  and  now  he  is  dealing  with 
gracious  forbearance  toward  us  in  all  the  weakness,  poverty,  shortcoming  of  our  service. 
We  are  never  so  much  like  our  merciful  Master  as  when  we  speak  and  act  considerately 
toward  those  who  are  poorer,  weaker,  and  more  helpless  than  ourselves. — G. 

Vers.  11, 13, 15,  16,  35,  36. — Integrity.  The  Jews  have  always  been  considered  a 
cunning  and  crafty  race ;  they  have  been  credited  with  a  willingness  to  overreach  in 
business  dealings.  Men  would  rather  have  transactions  with  others  than  with  them, 
lest  they  shoiud  find  themselves  worsted  in  the  bargain.  This  suspicion  may  be 
well  founded ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  the  long  and  cruel  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  suffered,  and  is  not  due  to 
anything  in  their  own  blood  or  to  any  defect  in  their  venerable  Law.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  been  as  strictly  charged  to  live  honourable  and  upright  lives 
before  man  as  to  engage  regularly  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  have  been  as  much 
bound  to  integrity  of  conduct  as  to  devoutness  of  spirit.  In  these  few  verses  we  find 
them  called  to— 

I.  Intbority  in  daily  transactions — HONESTY.  **  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely  "  (ver.  11).  **  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him  "  (ver.  13 ; 
see  vers.  85,  36).  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this,  nothing  more  comprehen-  ^^ 
sive  in  suggestion.  No  member  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  could  (1)  deliberately 
appropriate  what  he  knew  was  not  his  own,  or  (2)  rob  his  neighbour  in  the  act  of 
trading,  or  (3)  deal  falsely  or  unrighteously  in  any  transaction  or  in  any  relation,  with- 
out consciously  breaking  the  Law  and  coming  under  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah.  The 
words  of  the  Law  are  clear  and  strong,  going  straight  to  the  imderstanding  and  to  the 
conscience.  Every  man  amongst  them  must  have  known,  as  every  one  amongst  us 
knows  well,  that  dishonesty  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 

II.  Integrity  in  official  duty — ^justice.    (Ver.  15.)    It  is  a  pitiful  thought  that,  t 
in  every  nation,  justice  has  been  open  to  corruption ;  that  men  placed  in  honourable  j 

Cts  in  order  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man  have  either  sold  it  to  the  highest  t 

der  or  surrendered  and  betrayed  it  from  craven  fear.    God's  clear  word  condemns  i 

such  rank  injustice,  and  his  liigh  displeasure  follows  the  perpetrator  of  it    He  who  ] 

undertakes  to  jud^e  his  fellows  must  do  so  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  if  he  swerves  | 

from  his  integrity  in  his  public  acts,  he  must  lay  his  account  with  heaven  if  not  with  ! 
man. 
HI.  Integrity  in  word — truth,     "Ye  shall  not  lie  one  to  another"  (ver.  11). 
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This,  too,  is  a  universal  sin.  Some  nations  may  be  more  prone  to  it  than  others.  The 
weak  and  the  oppressed  are  too  ready  to  take  refuge  in  it;  it  is  the  resort  of  the  feeble 
and  the  fearfuL  But  it  is  also  used  with  shameful  freedom  and  shocking  unconcern,  as 
an  instrument  of  gain  and  power.  Gkxl  has  revealed  his  holy  hatred  of  it  **  Te  shall 
not  lie."  **  Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord ; "  ^'  the  Lord  hateth  a  lyin^ 
tongue  **  (Prov.  xiL  22 ;  yi.  17).  Under  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  are  earnestly  warned 
against  it  (Eph.  iv.  26 ;  Col.  1^.  9).  We  are  reminded  that  it  is  (1)  a  wrong  done  to 
our  fellow-men  ^**we  are  members,"  etc),  and  (2)  closely  associated  with  heathen 
habits  (the  ^old  man,"  etc.);  and  we  may  remember  that  it  is  (8)  a  habit  most 
demoralizing  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  (4)  something  which  utterly  separates  us  £rom  our 
Lord,  being  so  contrary  to  his  Spirit  and  so  grievous  in  his  sight. — C. 

Vers.  17, 18. — Love — its  root  and  its  fruit.  Two  things  lend  a  special  interest  to 
this  passage.  1.  It  was  twice  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Matt  xix.  19  and  xzii.  39). 
2.  It  shows  us  the  Law  as  closer  to  the  gospel  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  it  proves  that, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  God  was  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  mechanical  propriety  of 
behaviour,  that  he  demanded  rightness  of  feeling  as  well  as  correctness  of  conduct  We 
have— 

I.  Tub  broad  prinoiple  of  God*8  bequirehekt.  Man  is  to  '*  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself"  (ver.  18>  No  man^  indeed,  can  (1)  give  as  mudi  time  and  thought  to 
each  of  his  neighbours  as  he  does  to  himself,  ana  no  man  (2)  is  so  responsible  for  the 
state  of 'Others'  hearts  and  the  rectitude  of  their  lives  as  he  is  for  his  own.  But  every 
man  can  and  should,  by  power  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  put  himself  in  his 
brother's  place;  be  as  anxious  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  another  as  he  would  be  unwil- 
ling to  receive  injury  from  another ;  and  be  as  desirous  of  doing  sood  to  his  neighbour 
who  is  in  need  as  he  would  be  eager  to  receiye  help  from  him  if  he  himself  were  in 
distress.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  "  golden  rule  "  (Matt  vii  12). 

IL  The  boot  from  wmoH  this  FSELiNa  will  sfbivq.  How  can  we  do  this  ?  it 
will  be  asked.  How  can  we  be  interested  in  the  uninteresting ;  love  the  unamiable ; 
tm  out  in  warm  affection  toward  those  who  have  in  them  so  much  that  is  reptdsive  ? 
The  answer  is  here,  ^  I  am  the  Lord."  We  must  look  at  all  men  in  their  retation  to 
God,  h  €k>d  is  interested,  Christ  is  interested  in  the  worst  of  men,  is  seeking  to  save 
and  raise  them ;  do  we  not  care  for  those  for  whom  he  cares  so  much?  2.  They  are 
all  God's  children ;  it  may  be  his  prodigal  children,  living  in  the  far  country,  but  still 
his  sons  and  daughters,  over  whom  he  yearns.  3.  The  most  unlovely  of  men  are  those 
for  whom  our  Saviour  bled,  agonized,  died.  Can  we  be  indifferent  to  them  ?  4.  They 
were  once  not  flEur  from  the  kingdom,  and  may  yet  be  holy  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  When  we  look  at  our  fellow-men  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  God,  to  Jesus 
Christ,  we  can  see  that  in  them  which  shines  through  all  that  is  repelling,  and  which 
attracts  us  to  their  side  that  we  may  win  and  bless  them. 

III.  The  fruits  which  holt  love  will  bear.  There  are  two  suggested  in  the 
text.  1.  Forbearance;  "not  hating  our  brother  in  our  heart,"  "not  avenging  or 
bearing  any  grudge  against "  him.  Without  the  restraints  and  impulses  of  piety  we  are 
under  irresistible  temptation  to  do  this.  Unreasonable  dislike  on  our  brother's  part, 
injustice,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  inconsiderateness,  features  of  character  which  are 
antipathetic  to  our  own, — these  things  and  such  thhigs  as  these  are  proYOcative  of  ill 
will,  dislike,  enmity,  resentment,  even  revenge  on  our  part  But  if  we  remember  and 
realize  our  brother's  relation  to  the  common  Father  and  Saviour,  we  shall  rise  to  the 
noble  height  of  forbearance;  we  shall  have  the  love  which  ^'beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7).  2.  Jiesto* 
ration  by  remonstrance ;  "  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him."  Instead  of  nursing  and  nourishing  our  indignation,  allowing  our 
brother  to  go  on  in  the  wrong,  and  permitting  ourselves  to  become  resentful  as  well  as 
indignant,  we  shall  offer  the  remonstrance  of  affection;  we  shall  "reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort  with  all  lonssuffering  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  We  shaU  try  to  win  our  brother  back 
to  that  path  of  truth  or  righteousness  which  he  has  forsaken ;  so  shall  we  "gain  our 
brother  '^  (Matt  xviii.  15).  instead  of  "suffering  sin  upon  him."  This  is  the  conquest 
of  love^  the  crown  of  charity.— C. 
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Ver.  19. — Aidi  to  purity.    We  shall  first  consider— 

L  What  wab  the  pbimaby  purport  of  this  trifle  law.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  here  another  aid  to  purity  of  heart  and  life,  another  fence  thrown  up  against 
immorality.  Idolatry  and  immorality,  both  of  the  very  worst  description,  bad 
covered  and  dishonoured  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  people  of  God  should  be  guarded  in  every  possible  way  against  infection  and  guilt 
Therefore  the  wise  and  holy  Lawsiver  instituted  various  measures  by  which  his  people 
should  be  perpetually  reminded  that  they  must  be  absolutely  free  from  these  heinous 
crimes.  And  therefore  precepts  which  intimated  the  wiU  of  Jehovah  in  this  matter  were 
bound  up  with  their  daily  callings  and  their  domestic  life.  Our  text  is  an  illustration. 
In  the  management  of  their  cattle,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  in  the  making  and 
wearing  of  their  clothes,  Qtxi  was  whispering  in  their  ear,  **  Be  pure  of  heart  and  life." 
£v^y thing  impressed  upon  their  minds— these  precise  injuncticms  among  other 
statutes — that  there  must  be  no  jc^ning  together  of  that  which  God  had  put  asunder, 
no  mingling  of  those  who  should  keep  apart,  no  ''  defilement "  (see  Deut.  zxii.  d\  no 
^confusion''  (oh.  xx.  12^  By  laws  which  had  such  continually  recurring  illustration 
they  would  have  inwrought  into  the  v^y  texture  of  their  minds  the  idea  that,  if 
they  wished  to  retain  their  place  as  the  people  of  God,  they  must  be  pure  of  heart 
and  life. 

IL  Seoohbart  TBtTT^  WHiGH  THIS  LAW  BUGOBSTS.  1.  It  suggests  Simplicity  in  worship ; 
there  may  be  such  an  admixture  of  the  divinely  appointed  and  the  humanly  imported, 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  artistic,  of  the  heavenly  and  the  worldly,  that  the  excellency 
and  the  acceptableness  will  be  lost  and  gone.  2.  It  suggests  sinceritv  in  service ;  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  sabbath  school,  or  in  any  sphere  of  sacred  usefulness, 
there  may  be  such  a  mingling  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  motives,  of  the  generous  and 
the  selfish,  of  the  nobler  and  the  meaner,  that  the  "  wood,  hay,  and  stubble "  weigh 
more  than  the  '*  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  "  in  the  balances  of  heaven,  and  then 
the  workmlm  will  **  lose  his  rewani"  3.  It  suggests  also  the  wisdom  of  taking  special 
securities  against  specially  strong  temptations.  God  gave  his  people  very  many  and 
(what  seem  to  us)  even  singular  securities  against  the  rampant  and  deadly  evil  which 
had  ruined  their  predecessors  and  might  reach  and  slay  them  also.  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  time  demanded  tbeou  Exceptional  and  imperious  necessity  not 
only  justifies  but  demands  unusual  securities.  Let  those  who  are  tempted  by  powerful 
and  masterful  allurements  to  (I)  intemperance,  (2)  avarice,  (3)  worldliness,  (4)  passion, 
take  those  special  measures,  lay  upon  themselves  those  exceptional  restraints  which 
others  do  not  need,  but  without  which  they  themselves  would  be  in  danger  of 
transgression. — C. 

Vers.  23—25. — The  range  qf  ein  and  the  rule  qf  Ood,  There  is  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Lord  in  this  prohibition*    I  regard  it  as  a  lesson  concerning— 

I.  Thb  DEPra  AND  BREADTH  OF  THB  TAINT  OF  SIN.  The  Israelites  were  to  regard 
the  very  soil  of  Canaan  as  so  polluted  by  the  sins  of  its  former  inhabitants  that  the 
fruit  which  came  from  it  must  be  treated  *'  as  uncircumcised "  (ver.  23).  Idolatry 
and  impurity — the  two  flagrant  sins  of  the  Canaanites— are  evils  which  strike  deep  and 
last  long  in  the  taint  which  they  confer.  Their  consequences  are  penetrating  and  fiir- 
spreading.  So,  in  larger  or  lesser  degree,  is  all  sin.  It  leaves  a  taint  behind ;  it  pollutes 
the  mind ;  it  mars  the  life ;  it  makes  its  fruit,  its  natural  growth  and  outcome,  to  be 
"  as  uncircumcised,"  to  be  unholy  and  unclean.  And  this  is  to  an  extent  beyond  our 
human  estin^te.  If  the  Israelites  had  concluded  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  regarded  as  polluting  the  very  soil,  they  would  not  have  reckoned  that 
three  years  would  be  required  to  i'tee  the  land  from  the  taint  of  evil.  But  God  made 
the  purifying  process  extend  over  this  protracted  time.  He  knows  that  the  stain  of  sin 
goes  deeper  and  lasts  longer  than  we  think  it  does.  What  an  argument  this  for 
expelling  the  idolatrous  and  unclean  from  our  heart  and  life,  for  cultivating  and  cherish- 
ing the  holy  and  the  pure  1 

II.  The  range  of  God's  claims.  (Ver.  24.)  Jdkovah  daimed  the  firstfruits  of  the 
land  when  the  soil  was  cleansed :  "  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord." 
It  was  to  be  given  (probably)  to  the  priests.  Thus  God  reasserted  and  confirmed  his 
claim  to  all  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  law  would  remind  them  that  the  whole  soil  was 
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his,  and  that  he  had  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  willed,  everything  being  of  him 
and  belonging  to  him.  God  claims  all  as  his ;  and  his  claim  is  righteous.  For  we  Juive 
nothing  but  that  which  we  have  received  from  him ;  we  are  nothing  but  that  which 
he  has  created  and  preserved.  "  All  our  springs  are  in  him,"  and  all  that  we  hold  and 
occupy  is  his  property.  When  we  forget  our  derivation  from  him  and  our  dependence 
upon  him,  he  reminds  us,  by  some  providential  privation,  that  we  are  falling  from  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  gratitude,  and  submission  which  is  the  very  life  of  our  soul.  And 
it  is  well  for  us  voluntarily  to  set  aside  to  his  service  the  firstfruits  of  our  labour,  that 
we  maybe  thus  powerfully  and  practically  reminded  that  we  owe  our  very  being  and  our 
whole  substance  to  his  bounty  and  his  grace. 

IIL  The  beneficence  of  the  Diyinb  bulb.  By  this  provision  God  sought,  as 
he  is  ever  seeking,  (1)  BjHritual  well-being  and  (2)  temporal  prosperity.  By  teach- 
ing them  the  truths  which  this  abstinence  suggested,  and  by  requiring  of  them  the 
patient  waiting  and  the  childlike  obedience  involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will,  he 
was  disciplining  and  perfecting  their  sj^ritual  nature.  By  giving  them  leave  to  pluck 
and  partake  for  themselves  after  the  fourth  year,  he  provided  for  their  bodily  wants  and 
appetites.  These  two  ends  God  has  continually  in  view  in  all  his  providential  dealine 
with  ourselves.  He  seeks  our  present  satisfaction,  and  also— and  fu-  more—our  spirituu 
well-being ;  onr  pleasure  as  children  of  time  and  sense,  and  our  perfection  as  children  of 
the  Father  ci  spirits,  as  followers  of  the  righteous  Leader,  as  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.— 0. 

Ver.  30. — ITiree  helps  to  Mtiritual  progress,  "  There  are  many  adversaries,''  it  la 
true ;  many  drawbacks,  hindrances,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advancement. 
But  there  are  these  three  powerful  aids. 

L  One  sacred  day  in  every  seven.  "Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths."  God  has 
wrested  from  an  exacting,  rapacious  world  one-seventh  of  human  life,  and  given  it 
to  us  for  the  culture  of  the  soul,  for  spiritual  growth,  for  sacred  usefulness.  The 
observance  of  the  sabbath  is  an  aot  of  (1)  filial  obedience  to  Qod^  and  (2)  wise  regard 
for  our  own  true  welfare. 

II.  A  PLACE  FOB  SOCIAL  WORSHIP.  "  Tc  shall  revoreuce  my  sanctuary."  We  have 
all  the  advantage  of  social  influences,  the  impulse  which  comes  from  association,  to 
impress,  to  direct,  to  establish  the  soul  in  heavenly  wisdom.  We  should  worship 
regularly  at  the  sanctuary,  because  (1)  we  should  not  draw  so  near  to  God  elsewhere,  or 
gain  in  any  other  place  such  spiritual  nourishment ;  (2)  worship  there  helps  to  devotion 
everywhere. 

III.  Devotedness  op  HEART  TO  A  Dtvine  Beino.  "I  am  the  Lord.**  Not  the 
ineffectual  endeavour  to  fill  and  feed,  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  soul  with  admirable 
abstractions ;  but  holy  thought  and  sanctifying  feeline  gathered  round  a  Divine  One  ; 
directed  toward  him  who  says^  "  Trust  me^  love  me,  follow  me,  exalt  meJ* — 0. 

Social  morality,  Gh.  xix.;  cf.  Matt  xxii.  35 — 40;  Rom.  xii.;  Jas.,  passim. 
From  the  pimary  principle  of  unworldliness,  we  now  have  to  i^roceed  to  sundry  details 
about  social  morahty.  Although  these  details  are  given  indiscriminately,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  discern  certain  great  prindples  among  them.    And — 

I.  All  social  uorauty  is  made  to  best  on  oub  belation  to  God  HncsEur. 
In  the  Decalogue  we  have  social  morality,  that  is,  our  duty  to  man,  based  upon  our 
duty  to  God ;  the  "  second  table "  rests  upon  the  first.  It  is  the  same  here.  God 
brooks  no  rival  (ver.  4).  He  sets  himself  as  our  model  of  holiness  (ver.  2).  He  calls  man 
to  fellowship  through  the  peace  offering  (vers.  6^-8).  His  Name  must  be  subjected  to 
no  profanation  (ver.  12),  and  the  sabbaths  are  to  be  strictly  kept  (ver.  80).  In  other 
woras,  we  have  the  four  commandments  of  the  first  table  strewn  up  and  down  these 
details,  and  exhibiting  the  fountain-head  of  social  morality  in  faithfulness  to  God. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  efforts  to  make  out  an  **  independent  morality  "  by  the 
elimination  or  ignoring  of  Qod.  are  provine  failures.  He  is,  after  all,  the  sine  qud  non 
of  real  morality  as  well  as  of  salvation.  It  is  when  his  Name  is  feared  and  reverenced 
as  it  ouorht  to  be  that  man  acts  aright  in  his  various  relations. 

II.  Compassion  for  the  poor  and  afflicted  results,  of  kbobsbitt,  fbom  a  dub 
REGARD  FOR  GoD.    For  God  is  compassionate^  and  so  should  his  people  be.    Hence  the 
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exhortation  of  vers.  9, 10,  about  leaving  in  harvest-time  what  would  be  a  help  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  great  fact,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  your 
GhxL"  Hence  also  the  warning  not  to  curse  the  deaf,  nor  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  blind,  but "  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God  "  (ver.  14).  This  consideration  for  the 
afflicted  and  for  the  poor  is  a  most  important  element  in  social  morality.  Our  asylums 
for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  are  embodiments  of  this  great  social  duty.  The 
poor-law  system,  if  a  little  more  Christian  sympathy  were  engnifted  upon  it,  is  a  noble 
tribute  to  a  sense  of  national  obligation  towards  the  poor*  Better  organizations  even 
than  these  will  yet  be  the  fruit  of  the  religious  spirit.  How  to  apply  the  principle  that 
"  he  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  due  measure  of 
compassion,  is  a  problem  demanding  most  careful  solution. 

III.  Mbrcaktile  morality  is  btrigtlt  enjoined.  All  stealing,  lying,  and  dis- 
honest dealing  is  denounced  (ver.  11).  No  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  a  neighbour  or 
of  a  servant  (ver.  13).  All  arbitration  is  to  be  without  respect  of  persons  (ver.  15). 
Weights,  measures,  and  balances  are  all  to  be  just  and  true  (vers.  35,  36).  This 
branch  of  social  morality  requires  the  strictest  attention  from  the  Lord's  people.  It  is 
here  that  continual  contact  goes  on  between  them  and  the  world.  If  religion,  therefore, 
do  not  produce  a  higher  type  of  mercantile  morality  than  the  world,  it  will  be 
discredited.  Nothing  injures  religion  bo  much  as  the  mercantile  immoralities  of  its 
professors.  Fraudulent  bankrupts,  dishonest  tradings,  overreachings, — these  are  what  go 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion  among  men.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may,  in  our 
eagerness  to  be  always  presenting  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  our  fellow-men,  have  failed 
to  enforce  sufficiently  the  morality  which  must  be  the  great  evidence  of  our  religious 
life.  At  present,  in  this  peculiarly  mercantile  age,  this  department  of  morality  needs 
most  earnest  attention. 

rv.  Purity  is  to  be  cultivated  in  all  social  belations.  Not  only  was  im- 
morality discountenanced  (ver.  29),  and  punishment  and  trespass  ofiferlngs  directed  in 
cases  where  immorality  haid  occurred  (vers.  20 — ^22),  but  the  very  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  making  of  garments,  and,  in  a  word,  all  their  associations 
were  to  be  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  purity  (vers.  19,  23—25).  For  the  use  made 
of  cattle,  and  of  seed,  and  of  raw  material,  might  be  prejudicial  to  purity  in  idea.  Thus 
carefully  does  the  Lord  fence  round  his  people  with  precautions. 

Y.  Sufeestition  is  to  be  DiBOOUBAaBD.  No  enchantment  was  to  be  used,  nor  were 
they  to  round  the  corners  of  their  heads  or  beards ;  they  were  to  make  no  cuttings  in 
their  flesh  for  the  dead,  or  print  marks  upon  themselves  (vers.  26—28).  Nor  were 
they  to  have  recourse  to  familiar  spirits  or  wizards,  to  be  defiled  by  them  (ver.  31). 
God  treats  bis  people  as  intelligent,  rational  beings ;  and  so  he  discourages  all  resort 
to  unmeaning  and  pretended  inspirations. 

.  YI.  It  is  cleably  shown  that  love  is  the  essence  of  all  social  moeality. 
Yengeance  is  discouraged  (ver.  18) — it  is  the  outcome  of  hatred,  which  is  unlawful 
when  borne  towards  a  brother  (ver.  17).  The  form  of  blood-feud  (ver.  16),  which 
existed  and  exists  among  the  Oriental  and  wandering  tribes,  is  denounced.  In  fact,  the 
Law  is  brought  to  this  simple  issue, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  (ver.  18). 
It  is  upon  this  that  our  blessed  Lord  seizes  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Law  (Matt, 
xxii.  35—40).  Paul  also  biings  this  out  clearly  and  emphatically  (Rom.  xiii.  9,  10). 
And  this  suggests-^ 

1.  That  Uiere  is  a  legitimate  sejf'love.  There  is  a  "  better  self"  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  love  and  cherish,  just  as  there  is  a  ''worse  self"  which  it  is  our  duty  to  detest  and 
mortify.  When  we  consider  this  **  better  self,"  we  do  not  suffer  sin  upon  It,  we  try  to 
keep  it  pure  and  subiect  unto  Christ*  We  try  to  be  faithful  with  ourselves.  We 
foster  what  is  sood  and  holy  within  us.  All  this  is  most  distinct  from  selfishness.  The 
selfish  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy ;  the  man  who  cultivates  proper  self-love  is  his  own 
best  friend. 

2.  This  8elf4ove  is  to  measure  our  love  to  our  neighbour.  Now,  our  Lord  brought  out^ 
by  the  parable  of  the  "  GKx>d  Samaritan,"  who  is  our  neighbour.  Every  one  to  whom 
our  heart  leads  us  to  be  neighbourly.  Neighbourhood  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  We 
must  cultivate  it.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discemiog  the  objects  of  our  love. 
Let  ua  then  love  them  as  we  do  ourselves.  The  golden  rule  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Law.    "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you," 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  Judaism  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exclnsivo  and  selfish 
system,  so  far  as  outsiders  were  concerned.  Men  did  not  work  it  out  properly,  and  this 
was  why  it  became  so  narrow  and  selfish. — B.  M.  E* 

Vers,  1 — 8. — Purity  in  vjorship.  The  laws  set  out  in  this  chapter  were  before  com- 
municated to  Aargn  and  his  sons ;  now  they  are  given  to  the  people  (vers.  1,  2).  It  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  God's  people  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his  will.  They 
should  learn  the  Law  from  the  lips  of  Moses.  They  should  learn  the  gospel  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  maxim  of  antichrist  that ''  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 
The  mother  of  devotion,  viz.  to  superstition,  it  is  (see  1  John  ii.  20,  21), 

I.  The  people  op  the  holy  God  must  be  holy.  (Ver,  2.)  1.  They  must  he  separate 
from  sinners,  (1)  The  people  of  God  are  distinguished  by  purity  of  heart.  Of  this 
God  alone  can  take  full  cognizance*  (2)  Also  by  purity  of  life  (Titus  ii.  14).  This  is 
witnessed  both  by  God  and  man.  2.  They  must  be  separated  to  God.  (1)  This  is 
implied  in  the  reason,  viz.  "for  I  am  holy"  (see  Pet.  i.  15,  16),  Our  Lord  puts 
it  strongly  :  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect "  (Matt* 
V.  46).  This  cannot  be  understood  absolutely.  It  must  be  interpreted  relatively,  viz. 
that  as  in  his  relations  to  us  God  is  perfect,  so  are  we  to  be  perfect  in  our  corresponding 
relations  to  him*  But  what  are  these  ?  (2)  As  his  servants,  (a)  We  hare  oar  work 
assigned  by  his  appointment,  (b)  He  pays  us  our  wages*  In  this  life.  In  that  to 
come*  (3)  As  his  children,  (a)  We  have  assurance  of  our  adoption  (Rom.  viii.  16 ; 
Gal.  iv.  6).  (b)  Consequently  also  concerning  our  heirship  (Rom.  viii.  17 ;  Gal.  iv,  7). 
(c)  We  have  also  blissful  fellowship  (John  xvii.  21;  1  Cor.  i.  9;  1  John  i.  3,  7). 
3.  Orace  makes  us  to  differ.  (1)  This  was  ceremonially  described  in  the  Law.  In 
order  to  partake  of  the  holy  things,  the  people  must  be  made  ceremonially  holy  by 
ablutions.  (2)  The  truth  of  this  is  seen  in  the  promise  of  the  gospel*  Before  we  can 
have  spiritual  communion  with  God  we  must  be  sanctified  at  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
viz.  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

II.  Theib  holiness  will  be  expressed  IK  pube  wobship.  1.  They  keep  t?ie  sabbaths 
of  the  Lord,  (I)  They  cease  from  the  toil  of  the  world.  8o  fer  the  observance  is  out- 
ward* They  also  rest  from  the  labour  of  sorrow  and  sin.  This  is  an  inward  and 
spiritual  observance.  (2)  They  appear  in  the  convocations  of  God's  people*  This 
worship  may  be  public  without  any  corresponding  beauties  of  spiritual  holiness.  But 
the  true  worshipper  mingles  with  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  portions  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  with  the  visible  congregation  (see  Eph.  iii.  15;  Heb.  xii.  22—24)* 
(3)  Parents  are  held  responsible  for  instructing  their  children  in  the  due  observance 
of  the  sabbath.  So  in  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  Decalogue,  '*  Thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter*"  (4)  Hence  in  the  text  (ver.  3),  the  injunction  to  keep  God's 
sabbaths  is  associated  with  another  touching  the  respect  due  from  children  to  parents 
(comp.  Exod.  XX.  8 — 12).  Parents  are  God's  representatives  to  their  children,  (a)  In 
their  paternity,  (b)  In  the  providence  they  exercise  during  the  helplessness  and 
dependence  of  infancy  and  youth,  (c)  In  their  authority.  This  is  from  God,  and  it 
should  be  religiously  maintained*  Those  who  are  allowed  to  break  God's  sabbaths 
will  disobey  their  parents.  2.  ITiey  keep  themselves  from  idols^  (1)  They  will  not 
"  turn  "  to  them.  We  are  so  surrounded  by  them,  that  we  cannot  turn  from  the  true 
worship  without  encountering  them*  (2^  They  will  not  ''make"  to  themselves 
*'  molten  gods."  The  allusion  here  is  to  Aaron's  calf,  which  he  intended  to  represent 
Jehovah  £lohim.  But  in  our  godly  parents,  the  work  of  God's  hands,  we  have  truer 
representations  of  the  living  Father  than  can  possibly  proceed  from  our  own  hands. 
(3)  Idolatry  is  folly.  Idols  are  nothings  (oW«;  oomp.  1  Cor.  viii.  4).  3.  They  serve 
Ood  with  reverence,  (1)  They  fear  God,  but  not  as  slaves.  They  offer  peace  offerings 
to  him  which  are  offerings  of  friendship.  They  offer  these  also  "  at  their  own  free 
will "  (ver.  5).  A  constrained  is  an  imperfect  service.  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
(2)  They  worship  him  in  faith.  They  will  eat  the  peace  offering  the  same  day  on 
which  it  is  offered.  They  recognize  the  privileges  of  an  early  communion.  What 
remains  over  on  the  second  day  they  will  eat.  The  dispensations  of  the  types  are 
two,  viz.  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic.  But  if  any  remain  to  the  third  day,  this  thev 
bum  with  fire.  Thus  they  express  their  faith  in  the  Christian  dispensation  which 
should  abolish  the  types  by  fulfilling  them,  and  which  should  bring  in  better  hoptrs, 
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(3)  To  return  to  the  legal  dispensation  is  now  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  Lord. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  argues  that  those  who  fail  to  see  any  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Law 
are  still  bound  to  keep  it  in  the  letter.  But  even  that  could  do  them  no  good,  for 
according  to  the  test,  *'  If  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  is  abominable ;  it  ^all 
not  be  accepted.  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity /'  etc. 
(vers.  7,  8).  To  rejecters  of  the  gospel  now  there  is  nothing  but  hopeless  excision.-^ 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 14. — Kindliness,  In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  purity  of  worship, 
with  its  associated  reverence  for  the  authority  of  God,  in  his  representatives,  viz. 
natur^  parents,  and  his  institutions,  as  the  sabbath,  are  enjoined.  In  the  verses  follow- 
ing our  duties  towards  our  fellows  come  more  prominently  before  us,  and  in  the  text  that 
class  of  those  duties  whose  spirit  is  kindliness.  Charity  is  sister  to  piety.  We  have 
here  enjoined— 

I.  A  GENEROUS  OOKSIDBRATION  FOB  THE  POOB.  1.  The  needs  (^  the  gleaner  are  to  he 
respected.  (1)  In  reapingthe  harvest,  owners  are  instructed  to  spare  the  comers  of 
their  crops  for  the  poor,  what  falls  from  the  hand  of  the  reaper  is  not  to  be  gathered 
up  again,  but  left  to  the  gleaner.  So  in  gleaning  the  vintiige,  the  loose  branches  must 
be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  (2)  We  must  not  consider  that  to  be  wasted  which 
goes  to  the  poor.  (3)  The  harvest  and  vintage  are  seasons  of  joy.  Such  seasons 
should  be  seasons  also  of  charity.  Eandliness  purifies  and  so  heightens  joy.  2.  The 
authority  <f  Ood  must  he  remembered  (i)  "I  am  Jehovah  thy  Elohim."  This  gives 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  a  Divine  right  in  the  gleanings,  which  now  to  disregard  becomes 
impiety  and  injustice.  Those  who  refuse  their  rights  to  the  ixx>r  will  have  to  answer 
for  it  to  God  (Ps.  ix.  18;  xii.  6;  IxxxiL;  Isa.  x.  1-^4).  (2)  The  Divine  example 
should  inspire  and  guide  us.  ^  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  every  living  thing.** 
Man  must  not  attempt  to  close  the  hand  of  God  by  refusing  to  the  poor  their  due. 
(3)  The  blessing  of  plod  is  promised  to  those  who  consider  the  poor  (see  Deut.  xxiv. 
19 ;  Ps.  xn.  1 ;  Prov.  xiv.  21). 

n.  A  CAREFUL  AVOIDANCE  OF  INJUSTICE.  1.  Wrong  must  not  he  practised  ttedlthtly^ 
(1)  "  Ye  shall  not  steal " — je  shall  not  injure  your  neighbour  in  a  concealed  way.  To 
reap  the  harvest  too  narrowly  would  be  to  filch  from  the  poor  his  due.  (2)  "  Neither 
shall  ye  deal  falsely."  Thus  there  must  be  no  concealing  of  faults  in  articles  offered 
for  sale.  There  must  be  no  false  representation  of  values  either  in  vending  or  par« 
chasing.  2.  Lies  must  not  he  uttered.  (1)  *^  Neither  lie  one  to  another."  When  a 
lie  is  acted  in  false  dealing,  the  next  thing  is  to  utter  a  lie  to  cover  the  wrong.  One 
falsehood  calls  up  another  to  keep  it  in  countenance.  (2)  "  And  ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  Name  falsely."  Upon  the  principle  that  lies  are  called  in  to  countenance  the 
concealment  of  a  wrong,  oaths  are  suborned  to  countenance  lies.  Thus  sin  begets  sin ; 
and  sin,  in  its  ofifopring,  becomes  increasingly  degenerate.  (3)  This  last  is  frightful 
wickedness.  "  Neither  shalt  thou  profsme  the  Name  of  thy  Ctxl."  It  is  appealing  to 
the  God  of  truth  to  confirm  a  lie  1     3.   Nor  must  wrong  he  openly  perpetrat^, 

(1)  "  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him."  Fowcr  must  not  be 
abused  in  oppression.  Many  of  the  forms  in  which  this  was  done  are  described  by 
Job  (cL  xxiv.}.  (2)  **  The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night 
until  the  morning."  It  is  the  means  of  his  living ;  and  once  earned,  no  more  belongs 
to  the  employer  than  does  the  property  of  any  other  persou.  Huge  injustice  is 
practised  by  those  who  take  long  credit  from  tradesmen,  who  thereby  are  put  to  the 
utmost  straits  to  meet  their  business  clahns  and  those  of  their  families. 

III.   A  TENDEB  RESPECT  FOB  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AFFLICTED.     1.  **  ThoU  sholt  noi 

curse  the  deaf/*  (1)  Thou  shalt  not  be  enraged  should  a  deaf  man  be  unable  to  render 
the  service  of  one  who  has  his  hearing.  So  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  for  not  having 
rendered  service  those  who  were  not  informed  that  such  service  was  expected. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  not  curse,  in  his  presence,  a  man  that  is  deaf,  because  he  is  dc^  and 
cannot  hear  it.  So  neither  in  his  absence  must  a  man  be  cursed,  who  is  in  the  same 
case  with  the  deaf,  and  cannot  defend  himself.  2.  '*  Nor  put  a  stumUinghlock  htfore  the 
UindJ*  (I)  To  do  this  literally  would  be  a  wanton  cruelty.  (2)  Traps  must  not  be 
laid  for  tne  imwary  to  their  hurt,  viz.  in  things  material  or  in  things  spiritual  (see 
Horn.  xiv.  13).    3.  '*  But  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God,**   (I)  Afflictions  do  not  spring  from 
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the  dust.  They  come  from  God  or  are  permitted  by  bim.  To  take  advantage  of  tbem 
or  to  trifle  with  them  is  tberefore  to  tempt  tbe  Lord.  (2)  'J'he  fear  of  the  retributive 
justice  of  Heaven  should  restrain  (see  Luke  zvii.  1).  Biblical  history  abundantly 
proves  that  the  law  of  retaliation  is  a  law  of  Grod. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15 — 18. — Justice.  As  charity  is  aster  to  piety,  so  is  justice  related  to  both. 
This  virtue  is  enjoined  upon  us — 

L  Ik  ebspect  to  conduct.  1.  In  judgment  justice  should  he  impartial,  (1)  Pity  for 
the  poor  is,  in  the  abstract,  good.  Yet  must  it  not  lead  us  to  favour  them  against  the 
right  (Exod.  xxiii.  3).  (2)  Respect  for  those  who  enjoy  rank  and  station  is  not  only 
lawful  but  laudable.  But  this  must  not  lead  us  to  favour  them  in  judgment  (see  Jas. 
ii.  1 — i).  ^3)  The  balances  of  justice  are  those  of  the  sanctuary,  lliey  are  true. 
1'hey  must  be  held  by  an  impartial  hand.  It  must  not  tremble  under  the  excitement 
of  pity,  or  of  hope^  or  fear.  2.  In  dealings  justice  should  he  strict,  (1)  "  Thou  shalt  nofe 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people."  Pedlaring  is  the  vice  here  inter- 
dieted.  This  is  rather  the  meaning  of  the  word  Oro-i)  rendered  "  talebearer."  Tramps, 
who  have  no  settled  residence,  are  oftentimes  dishonest,  and  otherwise  so  dangerous  to 
society,  that  every  nation  has  its  vagrant  acts  to  control  them.  (2)  The  Jews  in  their 
dispersion  are  much  given  to  pedlaring.  It  has  been  to  them  a  necessity  owing  to  the 
unfriendly  laws  of  the  nations  with  respect  to  them.  How  dreadfully  their  sin  has  been 
visited  upon  their  head  when  their  necessities  urge  them  to  violate  their  law  1  (3)  Ped- 
lars have,  amongst  other  evils,  been  notorious  tale-hearers.  By  the  slanders  they  have 
circulated  not  only  has  the  peace  of.  families  been  invaded,  but  communities  and  nations 
have  been  embroiled.  The  Jews  say,  "One  evil  tongue  hurts  three  persons — the 
speaker,  the  hearer, and  the  person  spoken  of"  (see  Prov.  xi.  13 ;  xx.  19).  3.  The  evile 
of  injustice  are  serious,  (I)  **  Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh- 
bour." Some  are  wicked  enough  of  purpose  to  compass  the  blood  of  the  innocent  by 
falsehood  (Prov.  ii.  11, 12 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9).  (2)  Slander  may  have  this  result  without 
the  intention  of  the  slanderer.    Who  can  control  a  conflagration  ?  (see  Jas.  iii.  6) 

IL  Ik  bkspect  to  motive.    1.  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart.** 

(1)  He  is  thy  brother.  He  has  a  common  fatherhood  with  thee  in  God.  He  has  a 
common  nature  with  thee.  (2)  He  is  therefore  amenable  with  thee  to  the  same  tribunal. 
God,  the  Judge  of  all,  surveys  not  the  conduct  only,  but  also  the  motive.  2.  **  Thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour, '^  (V)  Not  to  reprove  his  sin  is  to  hate  him.  This  is 
eminently  so  when  he  hath  trespassed  against  thee.  To  conceal  it  in  such  a  case  is  to 
nurse  wrath  against  the  opportunity  for  revenge  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  Such  conduct  is 
utteriy  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  fsee  Matt.  xviiL  15 ;  Luke  xviL  3), 

(2)  To  **  suffer  sin  upon  him  "  is  to  be  an  accomplice  in  his  sin.  The  words  may  be 
construed,  **  nor  bear  his  sin."  This  suggests  that  the  accomplice,  with  the  guilt,  is 
also  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.  Men  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
themselves.  (3)  In  rebuking  we  should  remember  that  the  sinner  is  our  '*  neighbour.'* 
It  shotdd  be  done  in  a  neighbourly  way.  Thus,  as  far  as  practicable,  privately. 
"  Charity  covereth  a  midtitude  of  sins,"  viz.  from  others,  though  not  from  the  sinner. 
And  kindly.  It  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  well  received,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  (see  Ps.  cxli.  5 ; 
Prov.  xxviL  6,  6\  3.  The  root  of  justice  is  love.  (I)  "  Thou  shalt  not  avenge."  This 
is  another  way  of  saying,  ••  Thou  shalt  forgive."  With  the  spirit  of  vengeance  there  can  be 
no  peace  in  the  world.  God  says, ''  Vengeance  is  mine ; "  he  claims  the  right  to  avenge 
because  he  alone  is  superior  to  all  retaliation.  (2)  **  Nor  bear  any  grudge."  Thou  shalt 
not  insidiously  watch  the  children  of  thy  |)eople.  How  the  Jews  violated  this  law  in 
their  malignity  against  Jesus  \  (see  Mark  lii.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  7 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  2).  (3)  Con- 
trariwise, **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Law 
as  well  as  of  the  gospel  The  same  Holy  Spirit  of  love  is  the  author  of  both  (see  Matt« 
vii.  12;  xxiL  39;  Kom.  xHL  9, 10;  1  Cor.  ix.  19;  GaL  v.  14).— J.  A.M. 

Vers.  19 — 28. — Fidelity  to  Ood.    In  the  verses  before  us  we  note  the  injunction— 

L  That  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  must  be  kept.    These  require :  1.  That  there 

be  no  unnatural  mixtures.    (1)  For  the  examples  furnished,  sound  economic  and 

hygienic  reasons  may  be  given  (ver.  19).    (a)  Cattle  which  God  ordered  "after  their 

kind  "  (Gen.  i.  25),  are  not  to  bo  let  to  gender  with  diverse  kinds.    Hybrids  are  degene- 
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rated  creatures ;  they  are  monsters ;  and  they  are  withal  unfruitful.  (()  Mingled  seed 
must  not  be  sown  in  the  field.  The  plants  of  both  kinds  in  such  a  case  are  found  to  be 
inferior  (Deut.  xxii,  9).  The  land  also  is  impoverished,  (c)  Garments  of  mingled  flax 
and  wool  are  not  to  be  worn.  The  mixture  would  induce  electrical  disturbances 
impairing  to  health.  (2)  But  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  moral.  The  people  of  Qod  are 
taught  by  it  to  avoid  everything  that  would  compromise  their  simplicity  and  sincerity 
(2  Cor.  vL  14).  They  must  avoid  marriages  with  the  ungodly.  In  business  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  join  in  ungodly  partnerships.  In  friendships  they  must  choose  those 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  (Jas.  iv.  4).  2.  That  cUonement  be  made  for  sin^ 
(1)  The  case  (ver.  20)  is  that  of  a  slave  dishonoured  and  still  held  in  bondage,  who, 
through  a  subsequent  offence,  which,  if  she  were  free,  would  merit  death  (see  Deut. 
xxii.  24),  is  now  punished  with  scourging.  The  degree  of  guilt  is  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  punishment  is  moderated  accordingly  (Luke  xii.  47,  48).  (2)  But  before 
the  man  can  be  forgiven  he  must  confess  his  sin  over  a  guilt  offering.  He  must  bring 
a  ram.  This  was  a  well-known  type  of  Christ,  without  whose  atonement^  no  matter 
what  scourging  our  sin  may  have  brought  upon  us,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness.  8.  That 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  uncircumcised  must  not  he  eatetk,  (I)  For  this  law  there  are  good 
economic  reasons.  It  hurts  a  young  tree  to  let  the  fruit  ripen  upon  it ;  and  thereifore 
to  circumcise  it,  or  pinch  off  the  blossoms  of  the  first  three  years,  will  improve  the 
quality  of  its  fruit.  In  the  fourth  year,  then,  the  fruit  will  be  in  perfection.  (2)  But 
the  spirit  of  this  law  also  is  moral,  (a)  Trees  are  taken  as  emblems  of  men  (rs.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iiL  10;  Isa.  Ixi.  8 ;  Jude  12).  (6)  First  thoughts  trnd  forward  desires  are  vanity, 
and  must  be  rejected  as  coming  from  the  flesh  (see  Col.  ii.  11).  To  let  them  ripen  is  to 
injure  the  character,  (c)  In  the  fourth  year,  when  the  fruit  is  in  perfection,  it  is  con- 
secrated to  God  as  the  '*  firstfruit,"  which  therefore  is  not  always  that  which  comes  Jiret 
in  order  of  time,  but  the  best.  The  service  we  render  to  God  after  the  removal  of 
inordinate  desire  by  converting  grace,  is  our  firstfruit,  or  best  service,  (d)  As  to  the 
fourth  year,  Christ  who  is  the  "Firstfruit"  and  "Firstborn  of  every  creature,"  or  Anti- 
type of  the  firstborn  of  every  kind  of  creature,  appeared  amongst  us  in  the  fourth 
millennium  of  the  world.  And  when  he  comes  again  it  will  be  to  introduce  the  fourth 
dispensation,  viz.  the  millennial.  The  three  dispensations  preceding  we  need  scarcely 
specify  to  be  the  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  and  Christian,  (e)  In  the  fifth  year  and  thence- 
forward, the  fruit  was  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  owner.  The  consummation  of  our 
felicity  will  be  in  that  slorious  state  to  succeed  the  millennium,  the  **  new  heavens  and 
;iew  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."    We  note— 

IL  That  thb  customs  of  the  heathen  must  not  be  followed.  1.  Nothing 
must  he  eaten  with  the  blood.  (1)  At  the  time  when  animal  food  was  granted  to  man 
the  blood  was  reserved.  The  reservation  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  when  vegetable  food  was  granted.  In  each  instance  the  prohibi- 
tion was  given  to  common  progenitors  of  the  race,  and  therefore  imiversally  obligatory. 
Koah  stood  to  the  *'  world  that  now  is  "  in  a  similar  relation  to  that  in  which  Adam 
stood  to  mankind  at  large.  (2)  The  Koachian  precepts  in  general  were  violated  by  the 
heathen,  and  in  particular  this  precept  respecting  blood.  The  psalmist  refers  to  the 
custom  amongst  the  Syrians  when  he  says,  '*  Their  drink  offerings  of  blood  will  I  not 
offer  "  (Ps.  xvi.  4).  And  in  these  words  there  is  a  prophetic  abhorrence  of  antichrist, 
who  not  only  sets  aside  the  Law  of  God  by  authorizing  the  eating  of  blood,  but  professes 
to  drink  the  very  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  cup  of  the  Mass.  (3)  The  penalties  of  this 
abomination  are  tremendous.  As  in  Eden  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  became 
death,  so  in  the  Noachian  precept  God  requires  the  blood  of  the  lives  of  those  who  will 
eat  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood  (Qen,  ix.  4,  5).  Babylon  who  is  also 
**  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  is  therefore  doomed  to 
drink  blood,  for  that  she  is  worthy  (Rev.  xviL  6 ;  xvi.  3^6).  2.  Superstition  must  be 
shunned.  (1)  Thus  augury  is  to  be  discouraged  (ver.  26).  This  (ms)  nachash,  or 
divining,  may  have  been  by  fire  or  serpents.  "  Nor  observe  times,"  nor  consult  the 
cloudsi  The  heavens  were  their  gods,  and  the  clouds  they  naturally  regarded  as  their 
aspects  toward  men,  as  indicating  their  intentions.  The  revealed  word  of  the  true  God 
is  sufiBcient  for  all  lawful  purposes  of  sacred  knowledge.  (2)  Distractions  for  the  dead 
are  to  be  discouraged.  The  heathen  customs  of  cutting  the  hair  and  the  flesh  evinced 
the  insanity  of  idolatry.  Where  the  faith  of  a  tnie  religion  is  we  have  no  need  to  mourn 
for  the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope. — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  29 — Z7,— The  fear  of  God.  Of  this  excellent  things  are  spoken  by  Solomon. 
It  is  the  "beginning  of  knowledge,"  "hatred  to  evil,"  "strong  confidence,"  a 
"  fountain  of  life,"  "  prolongs  days,"  and  "  gives  riches  and  honour,"    So  here— 

I.  It  IS  A  80X7BCB  OP  PUBTTY,  1.  To  the  family.  (H  There  is  a  connection 
between  vers.  29  and  30.  Those  who  keep  CKxi's  sabbaths  will  not  profane  their 
daughters  either  to  idolatry  or  for  gain.  The  fear  of  God  nourished  by  the  one  will 
prevent  the  other.  (2)  In  keeping  Gt>d's  sabbaths  his  sanctuary  is  reyerenced.  This 
furnishes  an  additional  motive  to  social  purity.  For  the  sanctuanr,  whether  it  bo 
composed  of  canvas,  or  of  stone,  or  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Who  then  can  properly  reverence  it  under  one  form  and  desecrate  it  under  another  ? 
(see  1  Cor,  iii.  16, 17 ;  vi.  18, 19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16)  2.  To  the  nation.  ♦«  Lest  the  land," 
etc  (ver.  29).  (1)  The  family  is  the  root  of  the  nation.  All  nations  extant  are  sprunst 
from  the  family  of  Noah.  (2)  Nations  are  blessed  or  cursed  in  their  families.  (3)  God 
asserts  himself  here,  "  I  am  Jehovah"  (ver  30),  The  character  of  God  is  seen  in  his 
laws*    It  is  pledged  to  maintain  them. 

II.  It  abms  AaAinsT  thb  powbb  of  devils.  1.  Familiar  spirits  are  more  tJian 
myihe.  (1)  Their  existence  is  not  here  challenged,  but  admitted  (ver.  81 ;  see  also 
Acts  xvL  16,  where  the  fact  is  put  beyond  quesUonX  (2)  Pretenders  to  the  un- 
enviable distinction,  as  well  as  persons  actually  possessea  of  such  devils,  are  here  held 
up  to  reprobation.  2.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  will  preserve  us  from  them.  (1^  Their 
power  is  greatest  over  the  '*  children  of  disobedience.*'  The  desperately  wicked  are 
given  over  by  God  to  Satan  (Eph.  ii.  2;  1  Tim.  L  20).  Such  persons  may  seek 
wizards,  or  wise  ones.  (2)  But  godly  persons  will  avoid  them.  They  could  not  83 
reflect  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  that  he  should  leave  anything  for  our 
advantage  to  be  communicated  by  wicked  spirits.  Spiritualism  is  a  devilish  delusion. 
Pride  and  selfishness  will  lead  men  into  the  snare,  (3)  In  this  prohibition  Gt)d  asserts 
hlmselfy  ^I  am  Jehovah  thy  Elohim."  He  is  our  covenant  Friend,  who  will  so  fully 
satisfy  our  lawful  desires  that  we  shall  not  need  recourse  to  wicked  expedients*  He 
will  also  be  our  defence  against  the  devices  of  the  devil. 

III.  It  IS8PIBE8  oouBTEST.  1.  Respect  for  age  (ver.  32).  (I)  With  age  there 
should  be  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  this  should  be  honoured  by  youth,  Caryl  well 
says,  "  He  that  wears  the  stiver  crown  should  be  honoured  in  his  capacity  as  well  as  he 
that  wears  the  golden  croumJ*  (2)  In  respecting  age  we  are  to  "  fear  Jehovah  Elohim," 
our  covenant  God,  whose  blessings  are  from  father  to  son  and  from  generation  to 
generation  (Gen.  xvii.  7 ;  Isa.  li.  8 ;  Luke  L  50).  In  the  aged  man  we  should  see  the 
representative  of  the  "Ancient  of  days**  (Dan.  vii.  22).  (3)  It  is  a  sad  sign  of  the 
degeneracy  of  a  nation  when  the  child  behaves  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient 
(Job  XXX,  1, 12 ;  Isa.  iiL  4,  6).  2.  Civility  to  strangers.  (1)  "  Thou  shalt  not  vex," 
or  oppress,  "  him ; "  but  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  native.  "  Thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself.**  How  tradition  obscured  this  law  when  the  question  was  prompted,  viz. 
••Who  is  my  neighbour?"  (2)  The  Hebrew  is  reminded,  in  connection  with  this 
injunction,  how  bitterly  he  suffered  in  the  land  of  Egypt  from  the  operation  of  the 
opposite  principle.  He  is  also  reminded  how  odious  to  God  was  that  cruel  oppression 
from  which  he  brought  him  out,  and  therefore  how^  if  he  would  conciliate  his  favour, 
he  must  act  from  a  (Ufiierent  principle. 

IV.  It  pbomotbs  jubticb.  1.  In  Judgment.  (1)  In  the  administration  of  law. 
(2)  In  arbitration.  2.  In  dealings.  (1)  Measures  and  weights  must  be  true  to  the 
standards.  These  were  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (oh.  xxviL 
25 ;  1  Ghron.  xxiiL  29),  Keligion  and  business  must  not  be  divorced.  (2)  To  use 
false  bidances,  or  weights,  or  measures  is  worse  than  open  robbery.  It  is  abominable 
hypocrisy.    It  is  robbing  under  the  very  colour  of  equity. 

God  claims  the  authorship  of  these  laws  (vers.  36,  37).  1.  Thev  are  worthy  of  him. 
He  must  be  infatuated  with  ignorance  or  wickedness  who  would  laud  the  "  Roman 
virtue"  in  opposition  to  the  "narrow  spirit"  of  the  Mosaic  code.  2.  They  were 
eminently  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  nation  at  home,  and  to  promote  its 
credit  abroad.  3.  Let  us  "observe"  the  Law  of  Gt)d  to  understand  it,  and,  under- 
standing, "  keep  "  it.    Then  happy  shall  we  be. — J.  A.  M« 

Vers,  1,  2.—"  Ye  shall  he  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  Qod  am  holy,*^     Holiness. 
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L  The  universal  BEQUiREMBiirT,  "Speak  unto  all  the  congreMtlon,"  etc.  1.  No 
exception.  "All  have  sinned."  2.  The  nature  of  man  requires  him  to  be  holy.  The 
relation,  between  man  and  God,  The  laws  of  God  not  mere  arbitrary  decrees,  bu1> 
the  expression,  in  positive  relation  to  the  freedom  of  man,  of  the  Eternal  Reality  of  the 
universe.  3.  The  universality  of  revelation  is  the  universality  of  responMbility. 
**  Their  line  is  gone  out  in  all  the  earth."  "  Having  not  the  Law,  they  are  a  law  unto 
themselves."  What  was  said  to  the  Jews  was  said  to  the  world.  The  blessedness 
of  humanity  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine  image.    A  holy  God,  a  holy  universe. 

II.  The  UNIVEB8AL  MonvB.  "  For  I  am  holy,**  1,  Dependenot  upon  God  the 
root  of  relidon,  not  as  mere  blind  dependence,  but  that  of  the  children  on  the  Father. 
2.  QratitwLe  Uie  constant  appeal  of  the  heart.  'Jlie  Lord  your  God,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  you,  requires  your  holiness.  3.  The  Divine  command  is  related  to  and 
blessed  with  the  Divine  provinon  of  grace  in  a  specific  system  of  holiness,  in  which 
the  people  of  God  are  held  up.  Be  holy,  for  I  have  prepared  for  your  holiness.  We  are 
"  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  wq 
should  walk  in  them"  (Eph,  ii.  10).'   Work  out  salvation,  for  God  worketh  in  you. 

III.  The  mediating  ximistet.  **  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  all 
the  congregation."  1.  Here  is  the  grodoue  method  by  which  our  holiness  is  made  possible. 
The  hdy  Uod  speaks.  The  holy  men  of  Qod  speak  as  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  holy  Word  speaks,  everywhere  and  always.  The  hdy  life  is  maintained 
among  the  holy  people.  2.  The  holiness  of  humanity  [will  be  achieved  as  a  &ci 
through  a  hoiy  ministry  of  the  people  of  God  to  the  world  at  large ;  of  the  consecrate 
few  to  the  many.  The  hope  of  a  revived  Church,  in  a  revived  minietry.  The  si^ritual 
leaders  should  feel  their  responsibility,  both  in  teaching  and  in  example.  3.  Fersoncd 
holiness  must  underlie  all  other.  The  purification  of  temples  and  service  is  not  the 
sanctification  GKxi  requires.  He  says  not,  '*  Be  ye  punctilious  in  worship  and  profuse 
in  ritual ; "  but  "  Be  ye  personally  holy,  let  your  holiness  be  a  transcript  of  mine,  which 
is  the  holiness  of  will,  of  work,  of  thought^  of  character. — R, 

Vers.  8 — 37. — The  holy  Law  in  the  holy  Iffe,  I.  Beterekce  fob  parikts.  True 
religion  is  seen  in  common,  everyday  life.  If  we  love  God,  we  love  man.  Family 
peace  and  order  is  best  preserved  by  appeal  to  deep,  religious  motives.  Natural 
aflfection  is  not  sufficient  against  fallen  human  nature.  **  Qod  says.  Thou  ehaUP  must 
be  the  support  of  natural  feeling. 

II.  Sabbath  keeping.  Not  as  a  Jewish  regulation,  but  as  both  the  demand  of 
physical  nature  and  the  gracious  provision  of  Gk>d  for  us.  ^  llie  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
of  the  sabbath ;  **  therefore,  while  preserving  it  from  abuse  to  the  oppression  of  human 
liberty,  sanctifying  it  for  the  higher  place  it  occupies  in  the  Christian  scheme. 

III.  Absolute  separation  tbom  idolatbt  and  all  heathenism.    Holv  religion. 

.  IV.  WiLLiNQHOOD  IN  RELIGION.  Vcr.  6,  "At  your  own  will,"  or  " that  you  may 
be  accepted,"  Le.  do  it  as  unto  God,  by  his  Word,  for  his  glory,  in  dependence  on  his 
grace,  with  hearty  resignation  of  self  to  him. 

V.  Philanthropy  and  compassion  for  the  poor.  The  true  charity  is  a  practical 
remembrance  of  the  needy  and  suffering,  beginning  at  home,  from  our  own  personal 
possessions.    God  is  the  Lord  of  all.    All  are  brethren. 

VI.  Honestt  or  dealing  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  religion.  Mere  social 
considerations  and  political  economy  will  never  purify  tnuie  and  sanctify  men's 
intercourse  with  one  another.    Truth  is  safe  in  no  keeping  but  that  of  the  sanctuary. 

VII.  Pbofanitt  in  speech  and  in  act  is  an  evil  to  be  cured  by  positive  religion. 

VIII.  The  justice  of  the  life  is  the  justice  of  the  heart  in  expression.  The  law 
that  is  kept  sacred  within  will  be  honoured  without  respect  of  persons,  and  not  by  mere 
negation,  hut  in  active  benevolence. 

IX.  Real  neighbourliness  is  love  of  van  proceeding  from  love  of  God.  K{> 
injury  must  be  done  either  by  word  or  deed,  either  by  neglect  of  another's  interests  or 
unholy  wrath  against  another  or  encouraging  him  to  sin  by  withholdins  due  rebuke. 
All  summed  up  in  the  positive  precept,  '*  I^ve  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  All  the 
various  prescriptions  of  the  Jewish  law,  both  negative  and  positive,  regard  the  pure  and 
holy  development  both  of  individual  and  national  life.  Religion  is  the  root,  social 
morality  is  the  blossom  or  the  plant,  national  prosperity  is  the  predous  fruit,  of  which, 
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if  we  would  preserre  the  seed  and  perpetuate  the  blessing,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  find 
the  very  inmost  centre  and  kernel,  which  is  the  love  of  Gkxl  as  the  Father  of  all,  and 
the  love  of  men  as  the  brethren  of  the  same  Divine  family. — R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  subject  of  oh.  xviii.  is  resumed  in 
this  chapter ;  but  that  which  was  before  con* 
eidered  as  sin  only  is  now  regarded  as  crime, 
and  penalties  are  attached  according  to  the 
heinoosness  of  the  offence.  For  example, 
the  sin  of  *"  giving  of  his  seed  to  Molech,"  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  ''letting  any  of  his 
seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,"  had 
been  forbidden  as  a  sin  in  ch.  xvilL  21 ;  now 
it  is  condemned  as  a  crime.  The  various 
penalties  assigned  in  this  chapter  are  (1) 
burning  with  fire  (ver.  14);  (2)  $toning  with 
§Ume$  (wets.  2,27);  (3)  being  jmt  ta  death  in 
a  manner  not  specified  (fers.  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
15,  16);  (4)  being  cut  qf  from  among  hie 
peopUj  either  by  Qod  himself  (vers.  4,  5,  6) 
or  by  an  agency  not  specified  (vers.  17, 18); 

(5)  beaHng  M$  iniquity  (vers.  17,  19,  20); 

(6)  ehUdlee$ne88  (vers.  20,  21).  The  first  of 
these  penalties,  burning  with  fire,  does  not 
mean  that  those  on  whom  it  was  infiicted 
were  burnt  alive,  but  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  burnt  after  they  had  been  stoned  to 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii. 
25).  It  is  the  punishment  for  taking  a 
mother  and  daughter  together  into  the 
same  harem  (ver.  14).  Stoning  with  etones 
is  appointed  for  crimes  which  are  at  once 
offences  against  religion  and  morals,  via. 
giving  of  bis  seed  to  Moloch  (ver.  2),  and 
witchcraft  (ver.  27).  The  other  form  of 
putting  to  deaths  which  no  doubt  was 
strangling,  is  the  penalty  assigned  to 
cursing  parents  (ver.  9),  adultery  (ver.  10), 
marriage  or  intercourse  with  a  stepmother 
(ver.  11)  or  stepdaughter  (ver.  12),  the 
sin  of  Sodom  (ver.  13),  and  bestiality  (vers. 
15, 16).  Cutting  of  from  hie  people  may  be 
effected  either  by  death  (vers.  4,  5,  and 
perhaps  6),  which  is  the  penalty  for  Molech- 
worsbip,  connivance  at  Holech-worship,  and 
dealing  with  witches ;  or  by  excommunica- 
tion (vers.  17,  18),  which  was  the  punish- 
ment for  intercourse  with  a  sister,  or  with 
one  who  was  unclean  by  reason  of  her 
monthly  sickness  (see   Exod.   xxxi.    14). 


The  phrase,  bearing  hie  iniquity^  means 
that  the  man  continues  in  the  state  of  a 
criminal  until  he  has  been  cleansed  either 
by  suffering  the  punishment  of  his  offence 
or  making  atonement  for  it,  which  some* 
times  he  might,  sometimes  he  might  not, 
do.  The  man  who  committed  incest  with 
a  sister  would  *«  bear  hie  iniquity  "  (ver.  17), 
because  he  would  be  put  in  a  state  of  ex- 
communication without  permission  of  restora- 
tion by  means  of  sacrificial  offerings.  And 
so  with  the  man  who  took  his  aunt  by  blood 
(ver.  19)  or  by  marriage  (ver.  20)  as  his 
wife, — he  would  not  be  allowed  to  tecover 
his  status  by  offering  sacrifice.  ChUdteee* 
neeey  the  punishment  for  marrying  an  uncle's 
or  brother's  wife,  probably  means  that  in 
those  cases  the  offender's  children  should  not 
be  counted  as  his  own,  but  should  be  entered 
in  the  genealogical  register  as  his  uncle's 
or  his  brother's  children.  (Gf.  Dent.  xxv. 
10,  where  it  is  noticeable  that  the  penalty 
is  retained,  even  though  the  marriage  with 
the  brother's  wife,  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  general,  had  in  the  particular 
case  become  a  duty  for  family  or  tribal 
reasons.) 

Vers.  2,  8.— The  close  connection  between 
giving  of  his  seed  unto  Xoleoh  and  defiling  my 
ianotuary,  and  profiBning  my  holy  name,  is 
explained  and  illustrated  by  Ezekiel  in  the 
ludgment  on  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  '*  They 
have  caxised  their  sons,  whom  they  bare 
unto  me,  to  pass  for  them  through  the  fire, 
to  devour  them.  Moreover  this  they  have 
done  unto  me :  they  have  defiled  my  sanc- 
tuary in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my 
sablMtths.  For  when  they  had  slain  their 
children  to  their  idols,  then  they  came  the 
same  day  into  my  sanctuary  to  profane  it ; 
and,  lo,  thus  have  they  dune  in  the  midst  of 
mine  house"  (Ezek.  xxiii.  87 — 39).  Not  only 
was  the  juxtaposition  and  combination  of  the 
worship  of  Molech  and  Jehovah  an  offence 
to  him  whose  name  is  Jealous,  but  at  the 
time  that  Molech-worship  was  carried  on 
in  the  valley  of  Uinnom,  idols  were  set  up 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  itself,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Book  of  Kings  and  from  Jeremiah. 
**Bot  they  set  their  abominations  in  the 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  Name,  to  defile 
it    Ajid  thoy  built  the  high  places  of  Ba&l, 
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which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
pass  throui^h  the  fire  uuto  Molech;  which 
I  oommanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into 
my  mind,  that  they  should  do  this  abomi- 
nation, to  cause  Judah  to  sin "  (Jer.  ^xxii. 
84,  85).  And  of  Manasseh  it  is  related, 
**  He  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
of  which  the  Lord  said.  In  Jerusalem  will 
I  put  my  Name.  And  he  built  altars  for  all 
the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  ha  made  his  son 
pass  through  the  fire  **  (2  Kings,  xxi.  4—6), 
Vers.  4,  5. — There  is  to  be  no  connivance 
with  Moleoh-worship.  The  pcufllty  is 
death,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
proper  tribunals,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  the  stoning  took  place.  8o  in 
Deuteronomy  the  duty  of  killing  those  who 
entice  to  idolatry  is  laid  down.  *'Thou 
shalt  not  oonsent  unto  him,  nor  hearken 
unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 
neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou 
oonoeid  him:  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill 
him ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to 
put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand 
of  all  the  people  "  (Deut.  xiii.  8, 9).  In  the 
case  of  Molech-worship  God  declares  that, 
if  the  tribunals  of  the  nation  fail  to  adjud<;e 
the  penalty  of  death  to  the  ofiender,  he  will 
himself  take  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and 
out  him  off  with  his  family  and  all  that 
follow  him  in  his  sin  of  uufuithfulness. 

Ver.  6,— God  will  also  himself  cut  off 
from  among  hii  people  any  that,  not  content 
with  lawful  and  godly  knowledge,  turn  after 
snoh  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after 
wiiards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them. 

Vers.  7,  8. — A  positive  command.  Sanctify 
joorselyet  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy :  for  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  is  introduced  early 
in  the  list  of  penalties  to  show  what  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  latter.  Th^  only  way 
in  which  the  nation  can  recover  holiness 
lost  by  the  sins  of  its  members,  is  by  the 

{punishment  of  the  latter,  or  by  their  purifica- 
ion  by  means  of  sacrifice,  according  to  ^ 
nature  of  the  offence, 

Ver.  9. — See  above,  the  note  on  ch.  xix. 
14,  which  shows  how  God's  word  is  mado 
of  none  effect  by  man's  traditions.  God 
Bays  that  a  man  who  cnneth  his  father  or  his 


mother  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  Human 
authority,  incontrovertible  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Christendom,  declarer  tha( 
in  most  cases  it  is  no  ^rave  sin. 

Ver.  10. — The  Hebrew  punishment  for 
adultery  is  more  severe  than  that  of  most 
other  nations.  Death  is  again  pronounced 
as  the  penalty  of  both  adulterer  and  adul- 
teress in  Deut.  xxii.  22.  The  crime  is  that 
of  a  man  with  a  married  woman,  whether  the 
man  be  married  or  not;  it  is  not  that  of  a 
married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman, 
which,  in  a  country  where  polygamy  wag 
allowedi  could  not  oe  regarded  in  the  muhq 
light. 

Vers.  11,  12.— It  should  be  noted  that 
intercourse  with  a  stepmother  or  daughter- 
in-law  are  put,  by  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  them,  on  the  same  level  with  adultery 
and  unnatural  crimes  (vers.  10,  13, 15,  16). 
Vers.  13— 19.— (See  ch.  xviiL  22,  J7i  23, 
9  19  12.)  '      »      T 

*  Vers.  20, 21— They  ihaU  die  childless ;  . . . 
they  shall  be  ohildleci.  «'It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  perpetual  miracle  was  to  be 
maintained  through  all  the  ages  of  Israel's 
history ;  but  the  meaning  evidently  is  that 
the  children  of  such  marriages  should  be 
reckoned,  not  to  tbeir  actual  father,  but  to 
the  former  husband  of  the  woman.  In  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  Israelites  in  regard  to 
posterity,  this  penalty  seems  to  have  bein 
3ufficient "  (Gardiner). 

Vers.  22,  23.— The  fact  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  being  abhorred  by  God  because  they 
committed  all  these  things  shows  that  the 
Levitical  code  forbidding  all  these  thingi  was 
no  part  of  any  special  law  for  that  nation 
alone,  but  a  republication  of  that  Law  which 
is  binding  on  alj  nations  because  written 
on  the  conscience.  The  prohibited  degrees 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  form  a  part  of  the 
moral,  not  of  the  ceremonial,  law,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  permanent  and  universal,  not 
only  of  temporary  and  national,  obligation. 
Vers.  24—26. — The  Israelites  are  to  avoid 
all  defilement,  moral  and  ceremonial,  bccauso 
they  are  God's  own  possession,  separated 
from  other  people,  and  holy  unto  him. 

Ver.  27.— Those  that  deal  in  witchcraft 
are  to  be  stoned* 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1,  21.-— The  difference  Idween  the  religious  and  the  secular  law  is  more  marked 
in  modem  nations  than  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth ;  the  primary  object  of  the  first 
being  to  forbid  and  prevent  sin ;  of  the  second,  to  protect  life  and  property.  The  dis- 
tinction is  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  twentieth  chnpters ;  but 
as  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  both  the  law  which  denounces  sin  and  the  law  which 
pronounces  penalties  for  crime  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  not  [necessary  that  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  should  b^  marked  and  defined  with  the  same  exactness 
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as  when  man  is  legislator;  for  inan  cannot  venture  to  gauge  the  relative  enormities 
of  sins,  and  assign  to  them  their  respective  punishments,  except  so  far  as  he  is  led  hy 
the  hand  hf  the  sevelation  of  Gk)d.  He  can  only  iudge  of  wrongs  and  injuries  to  hid 
fellow-men.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world,  when  the  State  and  the  Church  are 
no  longer  identical,  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  each  law  fulfils  its 
function  best  by  confining  itself  to  its  proper  sphere.  The  religious  law,  basing  itself 
on  the  Divine  Law,  prohibits  and  denounces  sin ;  the  secular  law,  being  an  elabora** 
tion  by  the  human  intellect  of  the  idea  of  justice  in  its  various  applications  to  the 
events  of  human  life|  condemns  and  punishes  crimes,  by  which  wrong  is  done  to 
pthers, 

*  Vers.  6, 27. — The  pursuit  qf  Tcnowledge  l>y  right  meant  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  occupations  of  the  intellect  of  man,  but  the  seeking  after  knowledge  by  unlawful 
means  is  so  criminal  as  to  lead  Qod  to  cut  off  the  presumptuous  seeker  from  among 
his  people,  It  was  grasping  after  a  forbidden  knowledge  by  unrigiiteous  means  tiiat 
brought  death  into  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  6).  All  dealing  in  necromancy  and  witchcraft 
involves  this  sin  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer  into  futurity,  whether  tbose  whom  they 
ponsult  be  merely  deceivers  or  not, 

Ver.  9. — Just  as  the  negative  law,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  involves  the  positive 
law, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,"  so  the  law  forbidding  to  curse  a  father  or  a 
mother  contains  within  it  the  law  pf  reverential  submission  to  parents  and  to  all  in 
authority, 

Ver.  26, — ^The  command,  "  Te  shall  he  holy  unto  me :  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,*'  is 
l)inding  upon  Christians  far  more  strongly  than  on  the  Israelites.    For— 

L  Christians  have  a  power  given  them  whrrebt  they  oak  be  holt  which  the 
Israelites  had  not.  St.  ]?au1,  having  declared  that  the  final  purpose  of  Grod's  election 
and  our  adoption  in  Christ  is  *'  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love  "  (Eph.  i.  4),  goes  on  to  say  that  to  those  who  believed,  on  hearing  the  gospel  of 
their  salvation  preached,  there  was  given  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wim  which 
they  were  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13, 14).  The  Spirit  of  holiness 
is  given  to  every  baptized  Christian  soul,  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  not  imparted  to  the 
Israelites,  the  dispensation  of  types  and  shadows  having  given  place  to  that  of  spiritual 
realities,  and  the  promised  Comforter  having  been  sent,  not  only  to  be  with  us,  but  to 
be  in  us  (John  xiv.  16, 17 ;  xyi.  7 — 15). 

IL  Christians  have  in  Christ  an  exahfls  of  Divine  holiness  which  the 
Israelites  had  not.  They  are  therefore  able  to  realize  more  fully  than  the  Israelites 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  "  6e  holy,  for  the  Lord  your  Ood  is  holy  J*  They  see 
before  them  the  example  of  One  who  is  God,  and  who  emptied  himself  of  his  glory  and 
power,  and  was  made  man,  and  lived  a  life  of  perfect  holiness  on  earth.  On  this  model 
they  can,  by  the  help  of  that  Spirit  vouchsafed  to  each  Christian,  form  their  own  Uvea. 
Jt  is  an  ideal  never  to  be  attained,  but  yet  to  have  an  ideal  is  an  inexpressible  help. 

IIL  Christians,  bt  their  union  with  Christ  as  their  Head,  receive  from  hik 
OF  his  holiness.  God  has  given  Christ  "  to  be  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body  **  (Eph.  i,  22,  23),  and  has  gathered  "  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ  **  (Eph.  i.  10),  that  we  "  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ :  from  whom  the  whole  bodv  «  «  «  roaketh  increase  .  •  •  unto  the  edifyin<; 
of  itself  in  love"  (Eph.  iv.  15, 16).  "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife  "  (Eph.  v.  23X  and  "  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  his  bones "  (Eph.  v.  30).  The  Word  is  "  full  of  grace  and  truUi  •  .  .  and  of  his 
fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace"  (John  L 14—16).  From  the  mystical 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  there  flow  down  graces  upon  those  who  are  the 
members  of  his  Church. 

IV.  Christians  can  bt  faith  appropriate  to  themselves  of  the  holiness  of 
Christ.  By  faith  the  holiness,  whereby  satisfaction  was  made  by  Christ  for  the  sin- 
fulness of  all  mankind,  may  be  so  realized  by  the  believing  Christian  as  to  be  regarded 
AS  though  it  were  his  own  in  respect  to  his  own  sins. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Human  Mcrifiees,  Ch.  xx.  1 — 5 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxil.  1 — 19 ;  Mlcah  vl.  7.  In  this  chapter 
we  oome  to  a  catalogue  of  capital  crimes.  Upon  the  whole  list  of  cases  we  need  not 
dwell ;  but  the  first  has  some  interest  as  raising  the  question  of  ^  human  sacrifices.** 
How  early  the  terrible  practice  of  offering  **  the  fruit  of  the  body  '*  in  atonement  for  "  the 
Bin  of  the  soul "  arose,  we  can  scarcely  say.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  as  early,  at  all 
events,  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Some  entertain  the  notion  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
was  primarily  a  temptation  to  imitate  the  custom  existing  in  the  laud.  But  if  the 
horrible  custom  existed  in  Abraham's  day,  nothing  could  more  clearly  convey  that  thd 
Divine  pleasure  rested  in  other  sacrifices  altosether  than  the  details  of  the  escape  of 
Isaac  The  custom  of  human  sacrifices  was  widespread,  as  investigations  show.^  Here 
and  elsewhere  the  Lord  sets  his  face  against  them.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  grasp  the 
prindple  involved. 

I.  Human  bacrificb  m  the  natubal  climax  of  the  sacrificial  idea.  •*  If  no 
scruples,"  says  Ewald,  "held  a  man  back  from  giving  the  dearest  he  had  when  a 
feeling  hi  his  heart  drove  him  to  sacrifice  it  to  his  €K>d  just  as  it  was,  then  he  would 
easily  feel  even  the  life  of  a  beloved  domestic  animal  not  too  dear  to  be  given  up  at  his 
heart's  urgent  demi^nd.  Kav,  onlv  in  the  offering  up  of  life  or  soul,  as  tiie  last  that 
ean  be  offered,  did  it  seem  to  him  that  the  highest  was  presented.  But  the  logical  con* 
sequence  of  such  feelings  was  that  human  life  must  ultimately  be  looked  upon  as  incom* 
parably  the  highest  and  most  wondrous  offering,  whether  the  life  offered  be  that  of  a 
stranger  or,  as  that  which  is  dearest  to  one,  that  of  one's  own  child,  or  even  of  one^s 
self.  Thus  human  sacrifice  was  everywhere  the  proper  crown  and  completion  of  all 
these  utterances  of  the  fear  of  CKxL"  The  case  of  Abraham  is  one  in  point.  When  Chxi 
for  wise  purposes  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  son, 
Isaac,  he  assed  the  patriarch  for  the  greatest  conceivable  sacrifice;  and,  so  far  as 
intention  is  concerned,  Abraham  made  the  surrender.  It  has  been  called  on  the 
patriarch's  part  a  "  magnificent  and  extraordinary  act  of  romantic  morals."  '  While, 
therefore,  it  was  in  reality,  as  we  shall  see,  a  condemnation  of  human  sacrifices  as  such, 
it  illustrates  their  real  spirit. 

II.  Human  bacbifice  is  at  the  same  time  such  a  monstrous  and  extravaqant 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SACRIFICIAL  IDEA  THAT  NOTHING  BUT  A  DiVINE  COMMAND  WOULD 

WARRANT  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  FT.  What  distinguishes  Abraham's  case  in  con« 
section  with  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac  from  that  of  all  other  sacrifices  of  human 
life  is  that  he  had  a  command  of  God  to  go  upon,  while  the  others  followed  the 
devices  of  their  own  hearts.  So  sacred  should  human  life  appear  to  men,  that  the  idea 
of  taking  it  away  should  only  be  entertained  under  the  most  solemn  sanctions.  Besides, 
but  for  the  sin-distorted  mind  of  man,  it  would  appear  that  the  consecration  of  human 
beings  as  **  living  sacrifices,"  is  in  itself  far  higher  and  nobler  than  their  death  (Rom. 
xii.  1).  To  take  innocent  infants  and  place  them  in  the  fiaming  arms  of  Molech  must 
appear  a  most  monstrous  and  exaggerated  expression  of  the  saciMcial  idea. 

But  would  GK)d,  in  any  circumstances,  command  human  sacrifices  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  men  were  sacrificed  through  capital  punishment.  The  present  chapter  is  full 
of  capital  crimes.  Men  died  under  the  direction  of  Qod  for  their  crimes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  sacrificial  idea,  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty.  This  was  doubtless  what  led  the  infants  to  be  favourite  sacrifices  with 
the  heathen — the  innocency  of  the  sufferer  constituted  the  greater  appeal  to  tiie  angry 
deity.    We  observe,  then — 

III.  That  God  forbade,  undeb  the  penalty  of  death,  human  bacbifices,  and 

IN  THE  only  case  WHERE  HE  SEEMED  TO  DEMAND  A  HUMAN  SACRIFICE  HE  HAD  FBO- 

vided  a  SUBSTITUTE.  He  ma<1e  the  offering  of  children  to  Molech  a  capital  crime. 
This  was  not  aimed  at  the  idolatry  only,  but  at  the  unwarranted  exaggeration  of  the 
sacrificial  idea.    Besides,  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  just  when  Abraham  was  about  to  slay 

>  Gf.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible,'  f.v.  ^Molech;'  also  Ewald's  references,  note 
p.  69,  of  his  *  Anti<)uitieB  of  Inrael.' 

*  Mozlev's  *  Ruling  ld<Mt8  iu  Early  Ages,*  p.  €2 ;  see  olso  the  chapter  on  *  Human 
Sacrifices.^ 
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bim,  God  interposed  with  a  provided  substitute.  All  Qod.  required  in  Abrabam's 
peculiar  case  was  the  spirit  of  surrender.  He  guards,  therefore,  bis  prerogative,  of  deal- 
ing with  life,  and  enjoins  his  people  only  to  take  buman  life  away  when  he  directs  them. 
They  are  not  to  presume  to  offer  such  a  sacred  gift  as  human  life  upon  bis  altar  in  the 
way  of  sacrifice.  They  may  dedicate  themselves  and  their  children  as  ^living  beings  to 
his  service,  but  their  death  he  requires  not  in  such  a  voluntary  fashion  at  their  hands. 

IV.  At  the  bahb  tims,  we  find  human  ufe  begulablt  bacbificed  in  the  order 
OF  DiYiNS  providence  AND  AT  THE  CALL  OF  DUTT.  That  is  to  Say,  though  we  have 
not  monstrous  and  wihallowed  sacrifices  required  of  God  at  his  altars,  he  does 
make  demands  on  men  and  women  to  surrender,  like  Abraham^  thejr  sons,  or  to  sur- 
render themselves  at  the  call  of  duty.  1'his  is  indeed  as  real  a  sacrifice  as  in  the  arms 
of  Molech,  and  at  the  same  time  a  for  nobler  one.  In  fact,  sdf -sacrifice  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  providence  in  the  case  of  all  who  would  be  truly  noble  in  their  careers,  llie 
voluntary  element,  coming  in  along  with  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  sublime 
necessity,  vindicates  the  morality  of  the  whole  transaction.  Men  and  women  cheer- 
fully lay  down  their  lives  in  gradual  sacrifice  to  duty's  call,  or  sometimes  in  sudden 
and  immediate  sacrifice.    And  the  act  is  moral  as  well  as  heroic. 

V.  This  leads  to  a  last  observation,  that  human  SACRincB  had  its  obeat 
CULMINATION  AND  CLIMAX  IN  THAT  OF  Jesub  Ghribt.  For  what  God  did  not  require 
from  Abraham — the  actual  sacrifice  of  his  son — he  has  required  of  himself.  The  demand 
for  a  human  sacrifice  made  only  apparently  in  the  case  of  Isnac,  was  made  really  in 
the  case  of  Christ.  An  innocent,  sinless  human  being  was  once  commanded  by  his 
God  and  Father  to  lay  down  his  life  and  bear,  in  doing  so,  the  sins  of  man.  Hence 
we  find  him  saying,  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life, 
that  I  might  take  it  again  "  (John  x.  IT).  It  would  seem  a  harsh  comn^nd,  a  cruel 
necessity,  were  it  not  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  essentially  one,  and  the  conimand- 
raent  that  the  Son  should  die  was  virtually  Divine  self-sacrifice.  ^'  He  who  is  sent 
is  one  in  being  with  him  who  sends."  l^he  atonement  of  Christ  is  really  the  se{^ 
sacriftce  of  Ood. 

Hence  the  only  human  sacrifice  demanded  is  Ood  incamnte  responding  to  himself. 
The  necessity  for  thus  atoning  for  human  sin  at  the  expense  of  self-sacrifice  is  in  the 
main  mysterious.  But  its  very  mystery  makes  it  more  deeply  profitable  to  faith.  How 
great  must  Gk>d's  love  be  when  it  leads  him  to  lay  down  his  own  life  and  die  ignomi- 
iiiously  in  the  interests  of  men  I  llie  ram  which  was  offered  in  the  stead  of  Itfieuic  is 
the  type  of  the  self-sacrificing  Jesos  who  was  offered  for  us. — R.  M.  £• 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Sin  at  Hm  worst  There  Is,  perhaps,  no  development  of  sin  which  \i 
more  shocking  to  the  renewed  mind  of  man,  and  more  offensive  to  the  pure  and 
gracious  heart  of  Gtxl,  than  that  which  is  here  condemned.    The  verses  intimate— 

I.  That  bin  sometimes  leads  to  a  bhookino  distortion  of  the  human  judgment. 
How,  we  naturally  ask,  could  men  ever  come  to  believe  in  the  desirableness  of  such 
inhuman  rites  as  those  here  Prohibited  ?  That  any  Divine  Being  could  possibly  be 
conciliated  by  the  infliction  of  a  cruel  death,  by  the  offering  up  of  little  children  t6 
consuming  fires,  by  this  presentation  on  the  part  of  their  own  parents  1  How  revolting 
and  incredible  seem  such  ideas  1  There  is  no  account  to  be  dven  of  it  but  that  sin, 
as  it  goes  on  its  maleficent  path,  not  only  disfigures  the  life  and  corrupts  the  heart.,  but 
also  degrades  and  distorts  the  understanding  of  men.  It  ends  in  the  "  evil  eye  "  and 
so  in  the  "  great  darkness  "  of  the  soul  (Matt.  vi.  23). 

IL  That  God  cannot  and  will  not  permit  the  olort  which  is  due  to  himself 
TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  ANOTHER.  **  I  will  sct  my  face  against  that  man  "  (ver.  3).  God  has 
emphatically  said,  *'  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another  "  (Isa.  zliL  8).  The  "  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against "  them  that  withhold  their  homage  from  the  Creator,  and  offer 
worship  and  tribute  to  false  gods,  lliis,  (1)  not  on  the  selfish  ground  that  he  can 
claim  and  secure  something  for  himself  which  he  desires,  after  the  manner  of  men,  but 
(2)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  itself  right  and  fit  that  men  should  worship  the  one  true 
God,  and  (8)  also  because  idolatry  is  not  only  a  guilty  but  a  mischievous  principle 
working  every  imaginable  harm  to  those  who  commit  it.  If  we  are  keeping  back  from 
God  and  giving  to  another  or  to  ourselves  the  thought,  interest,  affection,  regard,  which 
is  due  to  mm,  we  must  remember  that  we  make  the  Almighty  our  enemy ;  his  *'  face 
is  against  us.*' 
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III.  That  deliberate  traksobebsion  makes  all  wonsnip  in^AccEPTABLK,  if  not 
SINFUL.  The  man  who,  while  flagrantly  violating  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  **  giving  bis 
«eed  unto  Molecb/'  presented  himself,  at  the  same  time,  before  the  tabernacle,  was  only 
**  defiling  the  sanctuary  "  of  the  Lord  and  "  profaning  his  holy  Name  "  (ver.  3)  by  such 
worthless  devotion.  God  did  not  desire  to  see  in  his  presence  a  man  who  was  wilfully 
•and  wantonly  committing  such  a  heinous  sin.  No  man  is  more  welcome  to  the  throne 
of  grace  than  the  penitent  sinner  who  is  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  who  craves 
the  mercy  and  help  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  But  let  not  that  man  who  is  cherishing 
sin  in  his  soul  think  that  his  offering  is  accepted  of  the  Lord.  It  is  hypocrisy,  pro« 
fanation  (see  Ps.  1. 16 ;  Isa.  i.  11, 12), 

IV.  That  unrbpented  sin  must  bear  m  doom.  '*  He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,** 
*tCr  (ver.  2) ;  ♦*  I  will  cut  him  oflf  from  among  his  people "  (ver.  3).  There  is  no 
provision  here  stated  of  mercy  for  the  penitent  Probably  none  was  allowed ;  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  death  under  any  circumstances.  Under  the 
present  dispensation  there  is  an  offer  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  penitent,  whatever  their 
sins  may  be,  however  many,  however  great.  But  the  impenitent  must  lay  their 
account  with  the  fact  that  they  have  offended  One  who  *'  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,"  who  will  "surely"  punish  and  destroy. 

V.  That  connivance  at  deadly  sin  is  a  ouiltt  participatioh  in  wrong,  and 
MUST  SHARE  ITS  MISERABLE  DOOM.  (Vers.  4,  5.)  There  are  evils  at  which  no  friend- 
ship however  dear,  no  kinship  however  oluse,  may  dare  to  wink, '  We  must  unsparingly 
denounce  and  even  determinedly  expose. 

VI.  That  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Church's  welfare  must  warn 

REPEATEDLY   AGAINST   THE   MOST   UAKGEB0U8    BINS.       Agaift^   '^lllOU   shalt   Say,**   ClC. 

(ver.  1).— C. 

Ver.  6. — Crtdulity  and  faitK  This,  also.  Is  an  injunction  which  Moses  had  given 
before,  and  which  he  was  instructed  to  repeat  (see  ch.  xix.  31),  Our  thought  may  be 
directed  to— 

I.  The  prevalence  of  imposture.  There  has  never  been  a  time  nor  a  land  without 
Its  *'  familiar  spirits/*  its  *'  wizards,"  or  impostors  of  some  kind  and  name.  Men  have 
claimed  the  power  of  gaining  extraordinary  access  to  the  spiritual  world,  or  super* 
human  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  they  have  imposed  on  the  ungoverned  curiosity  of 
their  simple  neighbours.  The  presence  of  such  workers  in  magic  is  almost  universal.  The 
love  of  power  and  the  love  of  money  will  account  for  it.    So  must  it  be  while  there  is— 

IL  The  corresponding  prevalence  of  credulity.  The  number  of  "  the  simple  " 
ts  very  large  everywhere*  Men  and  women  are  always  to  be  found,  in  pitiful  abundance, 
who  will  respond  to  any  claim  made  upon  their  belief.  There  is  hardly  an  absurdity 
too  glaring,  a  falsehood  too  palpable  to  be  discredited  by  all.  Let  the  impostor  only  be 
confident  and  pretentious  enough,  and  he  will  find  a  number  who  will  listen  with 
eagerness  and  believe  without  question  or  proof. 

III.  Its  utter  delusiveness.  The  [entire  system  is  false  and  rotten  throughont; 
It  is  a  mass  of  trickery,  delusion,  and  disappointment.  1.  Those  who  practise  it  soon 
impose  upon  themselves ;  they  come  to  believe  that  they  are  really  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world,  and  they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  roguery.  Sin  tests  no 
one  so  hard  as  the  sinner  himself;  its  rebound  is  terrible  and  deadly.  He  who,  with 
guilty  selfishness,  would  deceive  his  fellows,  will  soon  entangle  his  foot  in  his  own  net 
and  perish  in  his  own  snare  (Ps.  vii.  15 ;  ix.  15).  2.  They  also  grossly  deceive  their 
lieighbours.  They  who  listen  to  their  voice  believe  that  they  are  holding  intercourse 
with  heaven,  or  are  gaining  instruction  fr<»n  those  supematurally  endowed,  when  the 
truth  is  they  are  only  dealing  with  men  who  are  unusually  wicked,  and  who  should  only 
be  heard  to  be  disregarded  or  denounced. 

IV.  Its  sinfulness  in  the  sight  op  God.  Resort  to  imposture  is  positively  wrong. 
In  this  book  God  uttered  and  repeated  his  Divine  prohibition,  and  he  strengthened  his 
law  by  attaching  the  heaviest  penalties  to  disobedience :  "  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  bim  off,"  etc.  The  heinousness  of  the  practice  probably 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  deliberate  departure  from  the  Lord  himself.  There  was  his 
house,  and  there  were  his  prophets  to  resort  unto ;  to  pass  these  by  in  order  to  consult 
pretenders  and  impostors  was  to  forsake  God  and  to  go  "  a  whoring  "  after  other  beings 
and  other  things.    And  thus  our  thought  is  directed  to-^ 
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y.  Thb  excellency  of  a  reasonable  faith.  The  children  of  Israel  had  such 
access  to  the  spiritual  world  aud  such  knowledge  of  the  future  as  it  was  good  for  men 
to  have.  Was  not  God  himself,  in  manifested  presence  and  in  revealing  grace,  in 
their  camp  ?  Was  he  not  speaking  to  them  as  to  the  future  that  was  hofore  them  ? 
Was  he  not  readv  to  give  tbem  prophets  who  would  not  impose  on  them  with  shameful 
lies,  but  guide  them  with  the  word  of  truth  ?  We,  too,  have  all  we  need  without 
having  recourse  to  subtle  and  spiritualistic  arts.  We  have :  1.  The  Word  of  God  upon 
our  tables  and  in  our  minds.  2.  The  devout  counsels  of  wise  and  holy  men.  3.  The 
promised  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Fictitious  arts  are  sinful  and  delusive.  The 
wisdom  that  is  from  God  is  not  Only  sound  but  sufficient.  That  which  is  more  thaa 
this  "cometh  of  evil."— 0. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Sanctity— demand,  indticement^  promise.  Once  "again"  (ver.  2) 
Moses  utters  the  Divine  will  in  this  great  matter  of  holiness  (see  chs.  xi.  44 ;  xix.  2)., 
We  have— 

L  God's  impeeattve  demand  of  banctitt.  "Sanctify  yourselves.'*  "Te  shall 
keep  my  statutes,  and  do  them."  The  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Author  of  our  being, 
the  Father  and  Sustainer  of  our  spirits,  has  sovereign  right  to  speak  to  us  in  such 
decisive  tones.  He  demands  of  us  that  we  shall  be  "holy,"  i.e.  (1)  that  we  shall 
expel  from  heart  and  life  all  those  sinful  habits  by  which  men  have  defiled  themselves : 
thus  shall  we  "  be  severed  from  other  people "  (ver.  26),  whose  spirit  and  life  are 
hateful ;  and  (2)  that  we  shall  approach  lum,  honour  him,  and  pay  him  the  tribute 
he  asks  of  us,  and  also  act  righteously  and  blamelessly  toward  our  fellows,  "  keeping 
his  statutes  and  doing  them." 

II.  The  raoH  inducement  he  presents  to  us.  "  Be  ye  holy :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  We  may  gird  ourselves  to  good  and  great  things,  animated  by  different  motives ; 
of  these  some  may  be  higher,  others  lower.  God  summons  us  to  be  holy  for  the 
highest  reason  of  all,  viz.  because  we  shall  thus  resemble  him.  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am 
holy"  (1  Pet.  L  16).  Other  reasons  abound:  holiness  (1)  is  the  best  thing  in  itself; 
(2)  saves  us  from  many  and  great  spiritual  evils ;  (3)  delivers  us  from  dark  and  awful 
penalties ;  (4)  allies  us  to  the  noblest  created  bein:4S,  etc. ;  but  the  best  and  loftiest  of 
all  considerations  is  that  (5)  it  makes  us  like  God,  the  Holy  One,  himself.  His  spirit 
is  our  spirit ;  his  principles,  our  principles ;  his  life,  our  life.  We  are  "  the  children  of 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

m.  His  pbomibed  help.  '*  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you."  The  action  of  God 
upon  our  souls  has  been  treated,  both  by  the  foolish  and  by  the  wicked,  as  a  reason  for 
human  impassiveness.  Foolish  men  have  said, "  God  is  working  for  us  and  in  us,  there- 
fore it  would  be  irreverent  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  anything ;  we  should  only  interfere." 
Wicked  men  have  said,  "  God  works  for  us,  therefore  we  may  safely  live  in  comfortable 
unconcern  and  guilt  while  we  wait  his  time  of  deliverance."  The  "children  of 
wisdom"  have  said,  "God  is  ready  to  work  with  us,  therefore  let  us  strive  with  all  our 
energies,  for,  with  his  help,  we  shall  not  strive  in  vain."  This  is  the  apostle's  argument : 
"Work  out  your  own  salvation,  ...  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,"  etc, 
(Phil.  iL  12, 13).  All  our  endeavours  might  be  unavailing ;  we  might  contend  against 
the  strong  current  of  sin  and  be  baffled  and  borne  along  its  stream,  but  if  God  himself 
is  sanctifying  us,  we  shall  prevail.  Let  us  go  forth  unto  the  struggle,  for  we  shall 
assuredly  succeed.  God  sanctifies  us  in  such  wise  that  he  acts  with  us  while  he  acts 
in  us  and /or  us.  He  sanctifies  us  by  (1)  the  truth  of  his  Word  (John.  xvii.  17) :  this 
we  are  to  consult ;  by  (2)  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  (Ezek.  zxzvii.  28) :  of  these 
we  are  to  avail  ourselves ;  by  (3)  his  providential  discipline  (Heb.  ziL  10) :  to  this  we 
are  to  submit ;  by  (4)  the  indwelling  of  his  Holy  Spirit  (Horn.  xv«  16) :  for  this  we  are 
earnestly  to  pray  and  expectantly  to  wait. — C. 

Ver.  9  (latter  clause). — TA«  un/orgiven,  "His  blood  shall  be  upon  him;"  "their 
blood  shall  be  upon  tbem"  Tvers.  13, 16,  27).  These  words  have  a  deeper  significance 
than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  sentence,  "  He  shall  be  put  to  death."  They  signify 
this :  hia  »in  cannot  be  foi'given  him.  It  was  the  blood  of  the  animal  that  "  made 
atonement  for  the  soul"  (eh.  xvii.  11).  It  was  the  shed  blood,  therefore,  that  was 
associated,  in  thought,  with  the  penalty  due  to  sin.    And  when  the  legislator  said. 
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^  His  blood  shall  bo  upon  bim,"  be  meant  bis  penalty  sball  rest  npon  bim — ^it  sball 
not  be  borne  and  taken  away  by  tbe  blood  of  the  substituted  yictini.  In  other  words, 
^  He  sball  bear  his  iniquity,"  or  the  penalty  of  bis  iniquity,  himself  (see  ch.  Til.  18). 
There  have  always  been,  and  there  will  always  be,  in  the  world  ^  the  unf(»rgiyen ; " 
men,  like  Cain,  who  bear  about  them  the  brand  of  an  unpardonable  offence ;  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  erred  and  have  not  been  taken  back  into  parental  love ;  criminals 
that  have  lost  the  place  In  society  which  they  have  no  hope  of  regaining;  forlorn 
wretches  that  have  so  sinned  against  their  conscience  that  they  cannot  forgive  them- 
selves, and  have  abandoned  themselves  to  a  terrible  despair.  But  what  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness  or  refusal  to  forgive  ?    We  are  taught—- 

L  That  provision  was  made  in  the  Law  fob  the  pabdon  or  many  offekoes. 
n^his  was  the  end  of  all  the  sin  and  trespass  offeringx,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  **  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions"  were  "borne 
away"  into  tbe  uninhabited  land,  into  the  wilderness  of  oblivion  (ch«  xvi  21,  22). 

IL  That  under  the  Law  there  were  offences  which  could  not  be. thus 
atoned,  and  were  not  forgiven.  Those  who  wrought  shameful  acts  of  idoUtrv  or 
immorality  could  bring  no  oblation  to  the  altar ;  they  could  look  for  no  mercy ;  no  blood 
of  atonement  was  availing ;  their  **  blood  was  upon  them ;"  they  died  before  the  LonL 

IIL  That,  under  the  gospel,  herot  is  offered  fob  the  wobst  transgressors  if 
there  be  penitenoe  and  faith.  The  one  '*  unpardonable  sin  "  (Mark  iiu  29)  is  either 
(1)  a  sin  which  was  possible  in  the  days  of  the  Incarnation  and  is  absolutely  beyond 
commission  now,  or  (2)  consists  in  that  hardening  of  the  heart  against  the  Spirit  s  in- 
fluence which  results  in  final  impenitence.  But  where  there  is  repentance  toward  €k>d 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  an  open  gate  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
mercy,  into  eternal  life.  No  heiuousneM  of  offence,  no  multiplicity  of  transgressions, 
bars  the  way.  "  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  justified  by  tbe  Law  of  Moses  "  (Acts  xiii.  39). 

IV.  That  many  souls,  though  walking  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  abb  content 
to  bank  ahong  the  unfobgiven.  In  the  light,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  privilege  and 
opportunity,  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  find,  because  they  will  not  seek, 
the  mercy  and  the  friendship  of  Qod.  They  live  unforgiven;  ^  their  blood  is  upon 
them."  They  go  through  life  (I)  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  condemnation  upon 
them;  (2)  excluding  themselves  from  purest  spiritual  blessedness  (Ps.  zxxii.  1,  2); 
(3)  voluntarily  unfitted  for  the  highest  service  man  can  render  his  Innother. 

v.  That  the  impenitent  pass  into  the  futube  with  unfobgiven  sin  upon  tbkib 
SOUL.  How  terrible  to  pass  beyond  tbe  line  which  bounds  the  period  of  probation 
with  our  **  blood  upon  us ; "  to  pass  on  (l^  to  condemnation  and  reproach  at  uie  bar  of 
God,  (2)  to  exile  tit>m  the  heavenly  city,  (3)  to  the  retribution  which  the  justice  of  God 
must  inflict!  Go,  in  the  day  of  grace,  to  the  *'Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  through  whom  there  is  '* remission  of  sins"  (Luke  xxiv.  47). — C. 

Yer.  23  (latter  part).— OocTs  dUpUcuiwre  with  owrselveB.  **  They  committed  all  tiiese 
things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred  them."    This  expression  arrests  us  by» 

L  Its  somewhat  stabtling  btbength.  '^I  abhorred  them."  Do«s  Qod  positively 
abhor  man?  the  Creator  his  creature?  the  Father  his  child?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  Lord,  who  is  "  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercv,"  feels  an  actual  ahhorrence  of  those  beings  to  whom  he  is  so  nearly  and  inti- 
mately rdated,  those  human  spirits  he  formed  for  himself,  to  reflect  his  own  image 
and  to  enjoy  his  own  immortal  blessedness?  The  word  startles  us;  it  may  wSl 
alarm  us ;  it  suggests  tbe  question,  Is  it  possible  that  we  also  may  become  such  that 
our  GKxL  may  be  compelled  to  look  on  us  with  a  displeasure  which  amounts  to  ab- 
horrence?    We  look  at— 

U.  The  bad  and  solid  tbuth  which  rr  contains.  ^  God  hates  tbe  sin  and  loves 
the  sinner,"  we  say,  and  truly.  Tet  this  sentence  does  not  cover  the  whole  truth  of 
the  case.  Qod  does  pity  the  sinner,  and  seeks  to  save  him.  But  he  i$  diepleaeed  wUh 
him  aho.  Of  anything  like  malignity  or  ill  will  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  holy  and 
gracious  One  is  absolutely  incapable;  but  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  feels  a 
sacred  and  holy  resentment  against  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  righteousness. 
1.  Scripture  plainly  affirms  that  he  does.  '*  Therefore  I  abhorred  them ; "  "  God  is  angry 
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with  the  wicked  every  day"  (Ps.  vii.  11) ;  "the  Lord  hath  been  sore  displeased  with 
your  fathers  "  (Zech.  i.  2) ;  "  they  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit "  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10) ;  "  he  looked  on 
them  with  anger"  (Mark  iii.  6) ;  to  "  them  that  obey  unrighteousness"  God  will  render 
*'  indignation  and  wrath  "  (Rom.  ii.  8).  2.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  the  act 
fi-om  the  agent.  An  act  has  no  moral  qualities  at  all  apart  from  the  disposition  and 
character  of  him  who  does  it.  If  our  indignation  is  aroused  by  any  shameful  deed,  it 
is  because  some  one  has  wrought  that  which  is  wrong,  and  our  feeling  must  extend 
to  the  perpetrator  as  well  as  to  "the  crime.  In  theory  it  must  do  so;  in  fact  it  does  so. 
\Ve  cannot  see  our  own  children  doing  that  which  is  -guilty  without  being  displeased 
with  them  as  well  as  excited  with  indignation  apainst  the  wrong  they  have  done.  Onr 
feelings  of  holy  anger,  indignation,  righteous  grief,  etc.,  may  not  bo  precisely  identical 
with  those  which  are  in  the  heart  of  Ood  when  he  looks  down  on  the  sins  of  hrs  human 
children,  but  they  answer  to  them ;  they  correspond  with  them ;  they  enable  us  to 
understsmd  how  he,  our  Divine  Father,  feels  toward  us  when  we  do  those  things  which 
are  offensive  and  grievous  in  his  sight.  Let  us  lay  it  well  to  heart  that  by  (1)  our 
positive  transgressions  of  his  holy  Law,  ^2)  our  keeping  back  from  him  the  love  and  the 
service  which  are  his  due,  (3)  the  CQUtmued  rejection  of  his  overtures  of  mercy  and 
reconciliation  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  offending,  displeasing,  grieving  God.  These  our 
sins  are  drawing  down  upon  our  own  souls  the  awful  anger,  the  high  displeasure,  of 
that  Almighty  God  in  whom  we  live,  who  has  ourselves  and  our  future  in  his  right 
hand  of  power,  whom  it  is  our  chief  duly,  and  should  be  our  first  desire,  to  conciiuite 
and  please.    We  glance  at — 

III.  Thb  welcome  tbuth  with  wmoH  IT  18  CONSISTENT.  While  God  hates  sin  and 
is  divinely  displeased  with  the  sinner,  he  yet  pities  the  sinner  and  seeks  to  save  him. 
He  condemns,  but  be  invites.  "  IsEphraim  my  dear  son?  .  •  .  since  I  spake  against 
him,  I  do  earnestly  remember  him  still "  (Jer.  xxxi.  20).  As  a  human  father  over  his 
lost  son  or  erring  daughter,  only  with  immeasurably  deeper  love,  he  yearns  over  his 
wayward  children,  and  goes  out  to  welcome  them  home,  when,  returning  to  themseiveSy 
they  return  unto  him  (Luke  xv.  11 — 24). — C. 

Ver.  24. — Three  aspects  qf  human  life.  The  verse  suggests  three  thoughts  concern* 
ins  our  human  life— 

L  The  excbllenot  of  cub  estate.  ^  A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.*^ 
God  gave  the  Israelites  an  excellent  inheritance  when  he  led  them  into  the  land  of 
promise.  For  beauty,  yariety  of  scenery,  fertility,  etc.,  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Our  present  estate  as  citizens  of  time  is  one  rich  and  full,  a  ^  land  flowing,"  etc  We 
have :  1.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world.  2.  Human  love  in  its  manifold  forms, 
conjugal,  parental,  nlial,  fraternal,  etc.  3.  Sufficiency  of  all  kinds  of  palatable  food. 
4.  Intellectual  gratifications.  6.  Spiritual  relationships  and  the  sacred,  enduring  joys 
which  belong  to  these. 

II.  The  tenube  under  which  we  hold  possession.  '*  I  will  give  it  untojou  to 
possess  it"  We  reckon  that  we  "  possess  "  many  thin$^  We  coX\  them  "  ours.^  We 
endeavour  to  secure  them  to  ourselves  by  carefully  drawn  documents  and  witnesses. 
But  what,  when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  is  the  tenure  under  which  we  hold 
every thiog?  It  is  not  the  consent  of  man,  but  the  will  of  God.  God  said  to  Israel 
concerning  the  country  of  the  Canaanites,  *'  Ye  shall  inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  give  it 
unto  you  to  possess  it."  He  thought  well  to  take  it  away  from  its  former  occupants 
and  give  it  to  them.  There  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  reasons  for  this  exchange ;  but 
Jehovah  evidently  assumed  his  perfect  right  to  dispose  as  seemed  well  to  him  of  bis  own. 
God  always  has  the  best  grounds  on  which  to  desd  with  us,  raising  up  or  laying  low ; 
'he  never  acts  capriciously ;  but  he  often  acts  without  assigning  reasons  to  ns^  and  in 
such  wise  that  we  cannot  make  any  conjecture  thereupon  that  is  even  probably  true* 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  hold  everything  at  his  will,  and  be  perfectly  ready 
to  lay  it  down  or  to  hand  it  on  to  another  at  the  bidding  of  the  Supreme.  This  is 
true  of  (1)  our  property  and  position,  (2)  our  mental  powers,  (3)  our  health,  and  (4) 
onr  life  on  earth. 

IIL  The  painful  need  to  sepabate  oubselyes  fbok  othebs.  '^  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from  other  people."  By  their  daily  habits  and 
social  customs  (ver.  25),  the  Jews  were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  other  people: 
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intcnnarriages  were  strictly  prohibited  (Deut  vil.  3,  4);  they  were  to  maintain  a 
studied  separateness  from  all  surrounding  nations.  The  conscientious  service  of  God 
our  Saviour  involves  some  separateness  on  our  part.  1.  We  have  to  form  ourselves 
into  separate  societies^  Christian  Churches.  From  these  we  are  bound,  in  faithfulness, 
to  exclude  those  who  do  not  profess  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  will  produce 
resentment  on  their  nart,  and  cause  them  to  ascribe  to  pride  that  which  is  due  to 
simple  loyalty  to  the  Master.  2.  We  have  to  separate  ourselves  from  those  persons  and 
things  whose  asAOciation  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  from  (1)  unholy 
friendships,  (2)  institutions  and  customs  which  have  evil  features  or  evil  tendencies, 
(3)  the  abounding  spirit  of  worldliness  and  selfishness.  We  are  bound  to  make  it  clear 
and  plain  to  all  that  we  are  "  on  the  Lord's  side,**  and  on  the  side  of  all  those  righteous 
and  holy  principles  which  he  commends  to  us. — C* 

Vers.  1— 27.'— 5tn  unto  death.  The  offences  described  in  this  chapter  were  mentioned 
before.  Such  is  our  obtuseness  that  we  need  **  line  upon  line."  Adorable  is  that  good* 
ness  of  God  which  takes  such  pains  with  us.    We  have  her^^ 

L  Presumptuous  SEfs  and  their  penalty.  1.  Parents  giving  their  seed  to  Molech. 
(1)  This  infernal  god  was  the  King  of  Tophet  (Isa.  xxx.  33),  and,  in  malignity,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  Satan.  The  sacrifices  he  demanded  were  human.  By  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  he  required  parents  to  immolate  their  own  offdpring.  1'hey  were  offered 
to  him  in  the  horrible  torments  of  fire.  Nothing  could  be  more  devilish.  (2)  In  de- 
nouncing death  as  the  penalty  for  this  sin,  the  reason  dven  is  that  it  "  defiled  the 
sanctuary  and  profaned  the  holy  Name  **  of  God  (ver.  3).  The  temple  and  the  Shechinah 
were  in  the  land,  and  to  commit  this  wickedness  there  was  consequently  to  commit  the 
highest  crime  against  the  most  awful  sacredness.  Also  the  body  of  man  is  the  temple 
of  God,  and  to  give  that  temple  to  Molech  was,  in  this  sense,  to  defile  the  temple  of 
God  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  15;  x.  21).  (3)  The  penalty  is  denounced  in  order  upon  the 
Hebrew  first.  Having  more  light,  he  is  in  a  higher  degree  responsible,  and  therefore 
is  the  first  named  to  suffer  (comp.  Kom.  ii.  9).  Let  not  Protestant  Christians  forget 
their  great  responsibility.  (4yBut  the  **  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel "  are  amenable 
to  the  same  punishment.  They  must  not  abuse  their  hospitality  by  showing  an 
example  of  wickedness.  This  consideration  should  restrain  the  licentiousness  in  foreign 
countries  of  some  of  our  travellers.  2.  Persons  having  dealings  with-  necromancy, 
(1)  The  principals  in  this.  Those  ^'who  have  familiar  spirits,"  or  demons  attendant 
upon  them  ana  obedient  to  their  calls.  **  Wizards,"  or  wise  ones,  viz.  to  pry  into  the 
'*  depths  of  Satan  "  (ver.  27).  Such  persons  are  accounted  guilty  of  the  highest  crime,  and 
were  doomed  to  suffer  death  by  stoning,  without  mercy.  (2)  Their  customers^  Those 
who  have  recourse  to  such  abandoned  persons  to  discover  things  which  it  has  not  pleased 
God  to  reveal  Such  pruriency  into  Divine  mysteries  is  defiling  (ver.  6;  eh.  xix.  81). 
(3)  Those  who  would  be  sanctified  by  CKxL  must  first  sanctify  themselves  from  these 
abominations.  If  they  refuse  to  do  this,  God  will  sanctify  himself  of  them  by  cutting 
them  off  (vers.  6,  8).  3.  Children  who  curse  their  parents,  (I)  Those  guilty  of  this 
irreverence  must  be  woefully  destitute  of  the  fear  of  Gk>d  (see  ch.  xix.  32).  Our  fathers 
according  to  the  flesh  are  to  us  representatives  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  (2)  So  heinous 
is  this  crime  that  it  must  be  puni;shed  with  death.  There  is  no  atonement  for  it.  **  His 
blood  shall  be  upon  him."  He  must  be  made  himself  the  sacrifice  for  his  sin.  What 
an  admonition  to  the  fast  youth  of  modern  times!  4.  Excesses  in  uncleanness, 
(1)  D^th,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  penalty  for  the  horrible  crimes  specified  (vers. 
10 — 21).  •*  Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them ; "  *•  they  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people;**  "they  shall  bear  their  iniquity;*'  "they  shall  be  stoned;"  "  they  shall  be 
burnt;''  "they  shall  die  childless.''  (2)  In  this  last  the  retribution  must  come 
speedily.  Their  cutting  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  must  be  before  any  issue  could 
come  of  their  crime.  It  may  also  imply  that  any  issue  they  may  have  already  should 
be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their  sin  (comp.  Numb.  xvL  32 ;  Josh.  vii.  24). 

IL  The  responsibility  of  witnesses.  U  To  withhold  testimony  against  sin  is  to 
incur  its  guilt,  (1)  It  is  here  taken  as  complicity  in  the  crime.  He  that  "  hides  bin 
eyes  from  the  man."  that  giveth  his  seed  to  Molech,  so  as  to  let  him  escape  the  hands  of 
justice,  is  said  to  "commit  whoredom  with  Molech"  (vers.  4,  5).  What  a  lesson  is 
here  to  "peaceable"  Christians  who  let  swearers  and  other  public  offenders  go  uu» 
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reprored  1  (2)  He  that "  hides  his  eyes/'  in  this  case,  is  visited  with  excommunication. 
For  complicity  in  this  gross  idolatry,  here  described  as  "  whoredom,"  God,  as  a  jealous 
husband,  gives  his  writing  of  divorcement.  "  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  .  ,  . 
and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people."  Not  only  is  he  expelled  from  the  Church, 
but  also  from  the  nation,  if  not  in  addition  doomed  to  suffer  a  violent  death  (comp, 
chs.  xvii.  10;  xxvi.  17;  Jer.  xliv.  11—14;  Ezek.  xiv.  7—9;  xv.  7).  (3)  For  this 
culpable  want  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Gk)d,  the  tacit  accomplice  in  the  abominations 
of  Molech  involves  also  his  family  in  his  punishment  (ver.  5).  How  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  principle  have  we  in  the  history  of  the  kings  1  (see  Exod.  xx.  7).  Sin  is  a 
desperate  evil,  and  requires  a  strong  hand  to  deal  with  it.  2.  The  testimony  agaimt 
sin  18  a  sanctificcUion  to  the  witness  (vers.  7,  8).  (I)  The  faithful  witness  thereby 
sanctifies  himself,  (o)  He  clears  himself  of  all  complicity.  (6)  He  approves  himself 
to  Grod  as  zealous  for  his  truth,  purity,  and  honour,  (c)  He  fulfils  the  part  of  a  true 
patriot ;  for  nations  are  exalted  by  righteousness  and  ruined  by  crime.  Public  duty 
may  cost  us  inconvenience,  but  it  must  not  be  neglected.  (2)  He*  is  sanctified  by  the 
Lord  (ver.  8).  God  will  honour  them  that  honour  him.  (a)  He  will  bring  them  to 
dwell  m  the  land  (ver.  22).  This  possession  was  the  earnest  of  the  better  Canaan. 
It  was  a  *'  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  (6)  He  will  watch  over  them  as  a 
proprietor  over  precious  treasure.  "  They  shall  be  mine  "  (ver.  26 ;  Exod.  xix.  5,  6 ; 
Deut.  vii.  6 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4).  *'  Blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 27. — Punishments  assigned  to  presumptuous  sins.  L  The  law  of  society 
RESTS  ON  THE  HIGHER  Law  OF  GoD.  All  legislation  should  be  thus  divinely  sanctioned. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  statute-book  for  nations,  but  a  book  of  principles— to  give  light  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  as  man.  We  must  not  enforce  human  law  on  Divine 
grounds,  but  we  can  use  Divine  revelation  to  ascertain  the  most  satisfactorv  laws. 

II.  Punishments  vary  from  age  to  age  and  country  to  country,  but  the  reason  of 
punishment  remains.    The  honour  of  the  Law  satisfied  is  the  way  of  life  opened. 

III.  The  comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  gospel  suggested  by  this  chapter 
reveals  the  grace  of  God,  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  race. 
The  gradual  extinction  of  the  sins  is  the  extinction  of  the  laws  which  provided  against 
them.  **  If  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  Law  "  (see  Gal.  v.,  and  comp. 
Jas.  i.,  ii.).  The  perfect  law  of  liberty  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  old  law,  and  therefore  a 
blotting  out  of  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  and  nailing  of  them  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.— R, 


PART    III. 

SBcrnoN  IV. 

Thk  Ukclbannbss  and  Disqualification  of  Priests. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 

The  two  remaining  chapters  of  this  division 
of  the  book  (ohs.  xxi.,  xxii.)  deal  with  the 
oaso  of  defilements  attaching  to  the  priest- 
hood, over  and  above  those  whioh  affect 
other  men,  whether  oeremonial  (chs.  xxL  1 — 6, 
10—12;  xxii.  1—9)  or  moral  (ch.  xxi.  7—9, 
13 — 15);  with  the  physical  defects  dis- 
qualifying men  of  the  priestly  family  from 
ministering  at  the  altar  (ch.  xxi.  16—24); 
with  the  privilege  of  eating  of  the  holy 
things  (oh.  xxii.  10—18) ;  ending  with  the 

LEVITICUS. 


injunction  that  the  saorifloial  victims,  no 
less  than  the  priests  who  sacrificed  them, 
should  be  miblemished  and  perfect  of  their 
kind. 

Vers.  1—6.— The  first  paragraph  refers 
to  oeremonial  uneleanness  derived  to  the 
priest  from  his  family  relations.  The  priest 
may  not  take  part  in  any  funeral  rites,  the 
effect  of  whioh  was  legal  defilement,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  im- 
married  sister.  These  are  all  that  appear 
to  be  mentioned.  But  what,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  regarding  his  wife?    Was  the 
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priest  allowed  to  take  part  in  mourning 
ceremoniesfor  her  or  not?  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  her  case  is  met  by  ver.  I,  But 
he  shall  not  defile  himself;  being  a  ehief  man 
among  his  people,  to  profane  himself.  1  he 
literal  translation  of  this  verse  is.  He  shall 
not  he  defiled^  a  lord  (haaJ)  among  hi$  people. 
The  word  hdal,  or  lord,  is  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of  husband.  The  clause,  therefore, 
may  be  understood  to  forbid  the  priest  to 
mourn  for  his  wife,  being  rendered.  He  shall 
not  deJUe  himself  as  an  husband  (Le.  for  his 
wife)  among  his  people,  Tliis,  however, 
is  something  of  a  forced  rendering.  The 
words  are  better  understood  to  mean,  He  shall 
not  defile  himself  as  a  master  of  a  house  among 
his  people ;  that  is,  he  may  not  take  part  in 
the  funeral  rites  of  slaves  or  other  members 
of  the  household,  which  ordinarily  brought 
defilement  on  the  master  of  a  house.  Then 
is  the  priest  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
wife?  This  we  can  hardly  believe,  when 
he  might  mourn  for  father  and  mother,  son 
and  daughter,  brother  and  sister.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  take  this  view.  For  the  case 
of  the  wife  is  covered  by  the  words,  for  his 
Un,  tiutt  is  near  unto  him,  ...  he  may  be 
defiled.  The  wife,  being  so  deeely  attached 
to  the  husband,  is  not  specifically  named, 
because  that  was  not  necessary,  but  is 
included  under  the  expression,  his  kin,  thcU 
is  near  unto  him,  just  as  daughter,  grand- 
mother, niece,  and  wife's  sister,  are  covered 
by  the  phrase,  ^  near  of  kin«"  without  being 
specifically  named  in  ch.  xviiL  (see  note  on 
en.  xviii.  18).  Even  when  mourning  is  per- 
mitted,  the  priest  is  to  use  no  excessive  forms 
of  it,  still  less  any  that  have  been  used  by 
idolaters.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  npon 
their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the 
oomer  of  their  heard  (see  ch.  xix.  27),  nor 
make  any  onttings  in  their  flesh  (see  ch. 
xix.  28).  And  the  reason  wh^  they  are  to 
avoid  ceremonial  uncleanness  m  some  cases, 
and  to  act  with  sobriety  and  gravity  in  all, 
is  that  they  are  dedicated  to  Qod,  to  offer 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  the 
bread  of  their  God;  that  is,  the  sacrifices 
which  are  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  altar 

ribolizing  the  action  of  God  (see  note  on 
iiL  11). 
Vers.  7—9. — Moral  uncleanness  or  de- 
filement passes  to  the  husband  and  father 
from  an  immoral  wife  or  daughter,  and 
therefore  the  priest  is  to  be  specially  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  wife;  and  his 
daughter,  if  she  leads  a  licentious  life,  is  to 
be  stoned  to  death,  and  then  burnt  with  fire, 
because  she  profaneth  her  father  (cf.  1  Sam. 
ii.  17).  In  a  similar  spirit,  6t  Paul  gives 
directions  as  to  the  families  of  those  to  whom 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  assigned  (1  Tim. 
iii.  11;  Titus  i.  6).  Keil  would  unite 
ver.  4  in  sense  with  vers.  7 — 9,  and  argues 


that  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a  chief 
man  amona  his  people,  to  j^rofane  himself, 
refers  to  the  kind  of  marriage  which  the 
priest  is  to  make,  but  the  interposition  of 
vers.  5  and  6  forbid  this  explanation  of 
ver.  4. 

Vers.  10— 15.— The  high  priest,  upon 
whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  ponred, 
and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  gar- 
ments, symbolizing  in  his  person  the  Holy 
One  in  a  more  special  manner  than  the 
other  priests,  has  to  aim  so  much  the  more 
at  symbolical  holiness.  He  may  not,  there- 
fore, incur  legal  uncleanness  by  taking  part 
in  the  funeral  rites,  even  of  his  father  or 
mother,  not  being  permitted  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  sanctuary,  which  he  would 
have  to  do  if  he  had  thus  ceremonially  de- 
filed himself.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he 
should  abstain  horn  taking  an  inmioral  or  a 
divorced  wife ;  he  may  only  wed  a  virgin  and 
of  his  own  people,  whereas  the  other  priests 
might  marry  widows  and  the  daughters  of 
strangers  dwelling  among  the  &aelites. 
In  the  ordinances  for  priests  given  in  E2»k. 
xliv.,  the  ordinary  priests,  as  well  as  the 
high  priest,  are  forbidden  to  marry  widows, 
unless  they  be  the  widows  of  priests  (Ezek. 
xliv.  22). 

Vers.  16— 24.— Perfection  of  the  body 
being  typical  of  perfection  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  whole  man,  and  symbolical 
perfection  being  required  of  the  priest  of 
God,  none  may  be  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood with  bodily  defects,  or  excrescences, 
or  grievous  blemishes.  The  translation 
dwsjrf,  in  ver.  20,  is  better  than  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  **  too  slender,"  or  withered. 
Being  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  these 
priests,  blemished  as  they  were,  were  to  be 
supported  as  the  other  priests  were  sup- 
ported. He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  Ood, 
both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy ;  that 
is,  the  priests'  portions  of  the  meat  offerings 
(chs.  iL  3,  10 ;  vi.  17),  of  the  sin  offerings 
(ch.  vi.  29),  of  the  trespass  offerings  (ch. 
vii  1),  of  the  shewbread  (ch.  xxiv.  9),  which 
were  most  holy,  and  of  the  heave  ofieringii, 
wave  offerings,  firstfruit  offerings,  firstlings, 
and  things  devoted  (Numb.  xi.  11—19), 
which  were  holy.  They  were  also  ap- 
parently employed  in  the  lees  formal  and 
conspicuous  duties  of  the  priests,  such  as 
examining  lepers,  and  any  other  Ainctinns 
which  did  not  bring  them  nigh  onto  the 
altar.  But  they  were  not  to  profane  God's 
■anotnariei,  by  which  is  meant  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  holy  place,  and  the  court  in 
which  the  altar  stood.  To  none  of  these  is 
the  blemished  prieet  to  be  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating,  though  he  might  enter 
the  court  and  probably  the  holy  place  for 
other  purposes,  and  might  eat  the  offerings 
of  the  priests  in  the  accustomed  pUce. 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  7 — 9.— 7%e  marriage  qf  the  clergy,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  reformed 
Churches^  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  latter  bear  a  marked  superiority  to  the 
Latin  Church,  which  forbids  its  bbhops  and  priests  to  marry ;  and  to  the  Greek  Chorch, 
which  expects  its  priests  to  be  married  before  ordination,  forbids  them  to  marry  a 
second  time,  and  requires  celibacy  in  its  bishops, 

L  It  IS  MOBB  8CBIFTUBAL.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  priests  had  the  liberty  of 
marriage ;  in  the  Kew  Testament,  the  bishops  or  presbyters  had  the  liberty  of  marriage, 
and  Timothy  and  Titus  are  instructed  by  St.  Paul  to  select  married  men  for  the  clerical 
office  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4;  Titus  i.  6). 

II.  It  is  mobe  pbihitiyb.  The  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  words,  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife  "  (which,  rightly  interpreted,  mean  **  a  man  faithful  to  one  woman  "),  led 
in  early  time  to  the  Greek  discipline ;  but  the  Latin  practice,  condemned  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Council  in  TruUo,  was  not  enforced  upon  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church  until 
the  eleventh  century,  nor  is  it  universal  in  it  now. 

IIL  It  is  KOBE  HUMAN.  The  attempt  to  crush  instead  of  regulate  6K)d-given  in- 
stincts, whether  by  philosophical  sects  or  religious  bodies,  has  always  led  to  unspeakable 
evils.  In  the  present  case  it  has  led  to  (I)  immorality,  as  testified  by  the  history  of 
every  country  in  which  the  practice  has  existed ;  (2)  inhumanity,  as  exliibited  in  the 
Inquisition  and  at  the  stake,  such  as  a  celibate  priesthood  could  alone  have  been  guilty 
of;  (3)  disloyalty,  which  is  naturally  felt  by  those  who,  having  their  natural  ties  to 
their  country  severed,  become  the  spiritual  police  of  a  foreign  power. 

IV.  Duties  connected  with  it.  1.  For  each  individual  clergyman — to  determine 
whether  marriage  will  or  will  not  "  serve  better  to  jjodliness "  (Art.  XXXII.).  2.  To 
select  a  wife  who  will  be  "  a  help  meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii,  20).  3.  To  be  "  a  man  of 
one  woman"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  6),  that  is,  &ithful  to  his  wife.  4.  To  " rule  well 
his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity"  (I  Tim.  iii.  4^; 
"having  faithful  children  not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly"  (Titus  L  6).  6.  "To  do 
diligent  to  form  and  fashion  himself  and  his  family  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  to  make  both  himself  and  it,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  wholesome  examples  and 
patterns  to  the  flock  of  Christ "  (Ordering  of  Priests).  6.  For  the  wife  and  family — to 
follow  his  godly  monitions,  and  to  abstain  from  amusements  of  doubtful  character  or 
tendency. 

V.  MiNOB  advantaoes  attached  to  it*  It  gives  occasion  for  the  growth  in  the 
clergy  of  those  graces  of  character  which  come  from  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the 
affections — love,  cheerfulness,  self-restraint  for  the  sake  of  others,  hopes  and  fears  for 
others — all  of  which  are  a  prevention  of  selfishness.  It  gives  a  willing  and  unpaid  body 
of  assistants  in  ministerial  work  which,  though  not  purely  spiritual,  has  yet  to  be  done 
by  the  clergy.  It  forms  a  natural  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners.  It 
ensures  the  education  of  a  considerable  class  throughout  the  country  in  the  principles 
of  religion.  It  spreads  the  practices  of  a  religious  household  to  households  beyond  the 
clergyman's  home,  by  the  natural  effects  of  intermarriage  and  friendly  intercourse.  It 
gives  a  safe  home  to  many  girls  seeking  domestic  service.  It  dissipates  the  fai»e  idea 
that  the  state  of  celibacy  is  a  purer  and  more  chaste  condition  than  that  of  matrimony. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  experience  the  working  of  young  people's 
minds  and  hearts,  and  women's  feelings,  which  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  otherwise  safely 
attained  by  the  clergy. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Priestly  quaHifleatwM.  Ch.  xxL ;  cf.  Heb.  vii.  26— 28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1— 12.  Prom  the 
moralities  of  the  common  people  we  have  now  to  pass  to  the  morality  of  the  priestly 
class.  As  special  officers,  niey  require  special  qualifications.  Not  that  there  are  to  be 
two  moralities  in  the  Church  of  God.  This  idea  is  most  baneful.  Rather  do  the 
Divine  regulations  contemplate  the  rise  of  the  whole  people  eventually  into  an  ideal. 
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which  both  classes  are  only  distantly  striving  after.  The  priests,  by  conforming  to 
certain  regulations,  were  really  showing  to  the  people  what  all  should  eventually  ^  as 
the  people  of  God.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we  may  profitably  notice  three  requisites 
of  the  priesthood. 

I.  Physical  PEBTEcnoN.  God  ordained  that  lie  should  be  served  only  by  men  phy- 
sically perfect.  A  physical  blemish  disqualified  a  man  from  office,  though  not  from 
support.  This  was  surely  to  show  that  it  is  the  perfect  whom  God  purposes  to  gather 
around  him.  It  is  not  descent  nor  connection,  but  personal  perfection,  which  qualifies 
for  Divine  service. 

Now,  in  this  present  life,  the  ideal  was  only  once  realized,  viz.  in  the  person  of  the 
Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  physically  and  he  was  spiritually  perfect. 
He  was  '*  noly,  harmless,  xmdefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.''  In  him,  therefore,  God 
secured  a  perfect  servant. 

And  although  (3tod*a  servants  do  not  as  yet  realize  this  idea  of  personal  perfection, 
they  are  on  the  way  to  realize  it  This  constitutes  the  kernel  of  our  Christian  hope. 
The  will  of  God  is  our  sanctification ;  that  is,  our  perfect  adaptation  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  for  his  service.  Through  the  grace  of  Qod  we  are  "  going  on  to  perfection,"  and 
a  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  be  presented  "  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing  "  before  God.  Hence  we  take  this  physical  perfection  required  of  the  priests  as 
a  promise  of  perfection  through  eraoe  in  God's  own  time,  that  we  may  all  serve  him 
as  priests  in  the  sanctuary  on  high. 

II.  Domestic  pubitt.  The  Jewish  priesthood  were  educated  in  the  family  for  their 
work  in  the  Church  of  God.  Celibacy  and  isolation  were  not  deemed  conducive  to 
sanctity  of  service.  The  priest  was  to  be  tl^e  head  of  a  household,  particular  in 
selecting  a  pure  and  suitable  wife,  and  ruling  his  household  well.  It  may  bo  safely 
asserted  that  it  is  only  in  such  circumstances  that  a  full  experience  of  human  nature 
and  society  can  ordinarily  be  secured.  The  family  is  the  Divine  unit,  the  training- 
school  for  the  larger  society,  the  Church.  Unless  the  priests,  therefore,  had  a  proper 
position  at  home,  and  governed  properly  their  own  households,  they  were  not  likely  to 
rule  well  in  the  Church  of  Ood.  Eli's  case  is  surely  one  in  point  A  slack  hand 
at  home,  he  showed  similar  slackness  in  his  public  administration,  and  the  interests  of 
religion  suffered. 

And  just  as  in  the  former  case  physical  perfection  betokened  the  persona!  perfection 
of  the  future  life  which  the  Lord's  servants  are  to  secure,  so  the  domestic  punty  of  the 
priesthood  betokens  the  perfect  society  into  which  the  Lord's  people  are  to  come.  We 
see  a  similar  adumbration  of  this  in  the  New  Testament  direction  about  bishops  and 
deacons  being  the  husbands  of  proper  wives  and  ruling  their  households  well.  The 
government  in  families  is  the  prepsmition  for  the  government  in  the  Church  of  Qod. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Church  is  the  larger  family.  And  so  is  the  completed  Church 
above  to  be  a  perfect  family.  We  are  on  the  way  to  a  family  circle  and  a  family  liie 
of  which  the  home  circle  on  earth  is  the  shadow.  God  will  give  his  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him  amid  perfect  social  ccmditions. 

It  is  in  following  up  this  thought  that  the  Church  collectively  is  likened  to  a  pure 
and  perfect  bride — the  Lamb's  wife.  It  is  the  same  thought  which  likens  heaven  to 
an  everlasting  home.  And,  indeed,  society,  as  thus  constituted  and  secured,  is  but  the 
outcome  of  that  Divine  nature  which,  as  a  Trinity  in  unity,  secured  for  itself  perfect 
society  from  everlasting,  and  creates  the  same  in  the  glorious  purposes  of  grace.^ 

UI.  Public  spirit.  We  mention  this  as  a  third  characteristic  of  the  priesthood. 
This  was  illustrated  in  perfection  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  to  allow  no  private 
sorrow  to  interfere  with  his  public  service.  The  other  priests  were  allowed  more  liberty 
in  this  regard,  although  theirs  also  had  very  definite  limits ;  but  the  one  great  principle 
reinforced  by  these  regulations  was  public  spirit.  The  priest  was  to  feel  that,  as  a  public 
officer,  a  representative  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  the  personal  and  private  to  the 
common  weaL 

Now,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  it  was  this  principle  which  Jesus  carried  out 
all  through.  His  life  and  death  were  the  sacrifice  of  the  private  and  the  personal  to 
the  public  need.    The  same  spirit  is  imparted  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  is  more  or  less 

'  Ct  Pressens^s  admirable  volume,  *  La  Famille  Chr^tienne,'  pauim. 
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faithfully  carried  out  by  the  Lord's  people.  Moreover,  we  are  on  the  way  to  its  perfect 
illustration  in  the  felicities  of  the  heavenly  world.  There  none  shall  be  for  self  or  for 
a  party,  but  all  for  the  common  weal.  Lord  Macaulay  represents  ancient  Rome  as  the 
embodiment  of  public  spirit. 

•*  Then  none  wns  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  State  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

However  faithfully  this  reflects  the  condition  of  things  in  the  golden  age  of  Rome, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  public  spirit  it  indicates  shall  have  its  perfect  embodiment 
in  the  society  above.  Public  life,  divested  of  all  suspicion  of  selfishness,  will  cha- 
racterize God's  redeemed  ones.  All  personal  and  private  interests  shall  then  merge 
themselves  in  the  common  weal,  and  as  his  servants  serve  God,  they  shall  see  Lis  face 
and  live  out  his  public  spirit. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — Law  of  holiness  for  the  priests.  In  all  cireumstances  and  relations  of 
life  the  priests  must  be  an  example  of  purity.  The  higher  the  office,  the  more  conspicuous 
the  example,  and  therefore  the  more  solemn  the  duty  of  preserving  both  body  and  soul 
from  defilement. 

I.  ThB    BLAMELESSNESS    of    THB    ministry    a    HBCE88ITT    OF   THE   ChUBCH's    LIFE. 

1.  Spiritual  leaders  a  natural  requirement  and  a  Divine  appointment.  We  want 
teachers  both  in  word  and  act.  The  priesthood  of  the  old  dispensation  was  abolished, 
but  in  the  new  there  are  those  who,  both  by  their  superior  knowledge  and  piety  and  by 
their  consecration  of  life  to  the  sanctuary,  become  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Chureh. 

2.  An  impure  priesthood  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Like  priest, 
like  people.  The  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages  mainly  traceable  to  the  defilement  of 
those  who  should  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty.  The 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  now  is  largely  the  indifference  and  blindness 
and  worldliness  of  those  who  serve  the  sanctuary.  The  life  of  the  public  representative 
of  religion  should  be  above  reproach  in  all  things. 

II.  God's  house  and  cause  should  have  the  choicest  and  best  of  human  oapacitt 
AND  BNEBQT  DEVOTED  TO  IT.  1.  That  the  Church  itself  may  be  edified  and  become  a 
praise  unto  God.  Our  religion  demands  and  satisfies  our  highest  efforts.  The  truth 
of  God's  Word  is  inexhaustible  food  for  the  mind  and  delight  to  the  heart.  Endless 
scope  for  the  development  of  human  powers  in  the  service  of  God.  Worship  should  be 
spotlessly  pure,  a  glorifying  of  humanity  in  the  light  of  Divine  favour.  2.  The  world 
is  won  to  Gt>d,  not  by  hiding  the  graces  of  God's  people,  but  by  making  the  light  to 
shine  before  men.  No  limit  to  the  demand  upon  the  talents  and  energies  of  the  Church. 
We  should  urge  those  naturally  gifted  and  superior  to  take  their  proper  places.  Tet 
natural  defects  can  be  wonderfully  supplied  by  special  Divine  gifts.  Much  work  has 
been  done  by  the  physically  weak,  and  even  by  those  whose  charactera  were  faulty. — R. 

Vers.  1 — ^16. — Distinctions  and  degrees  in  ohligation.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  one  law  for  all  subjects.  What  applies  to  one  applies  to  another.  The 
same  principles  of  righteousness  are  obligatory  on  both  sexes,  on  all  classes,  conditions, 
nations,  generations  of  men.  This  is  importantly  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth  subject  to 
certain  not  unimportant  qualifications.    Of  this  latter  we  have— 

I.  Illustrations  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  1.  Respecting  ceremonial  defilement  certain 
distinctions  were  drawn.  (1)  The  commonalty  were  bound  to  av(xd  all  defilement  (by 
touching  the  dead,  etc.),  whenever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so;  but  it  was  anticipated 
that  l^ey  would  be  compelled,  sometimes,  to  become  unclean,  and  legal  purifications 
were  accordingly  enjoined.  (2)  But  the  priests  were  to  take  peculiar  care  not  to  incur 
this  ceremonial  defilement  (vers.  1 — 4).  Allowance  was  made  for  natural  human  feel- 
ing (vers.  2,  3),  but  the  oocasioni  when  they  might  permit  themselves  to  become 
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unclean  were  carefully  prescribed.  (3)  And  the  high  priest  was  not  permitted  to  incur 
defilement  by  ^'  going  in  to  any  dead  body "  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  not 
«ven  ** for  his  father,  or  for  his  mother"  (ver.  11).  2.  So,  respecting  marriage  alliances : 
(1)  the  whole  people  were  under  certain  severe  prohibitions  (Deut.  vil.  3, 4) ;  but  (2)  the 
priests  were  more  circumscribed  (ver.  7) ;  and  (3)  the  high  priest  was  still  more  limited 
in  his  choice  (vers.  13,  14).  The  Hebrew  nation  was  holy  xmto  the  Lord,  and  was 
required  to  separate  itself  from  the  actions  of  surrounding  peoples ;  the  priests  were 
peculiarly  holy,  and  must,  therefore,  be  especially  careful  to  walk  in  purity ;  the  high 

{)riest  was,  in  position  and  function,  the  holiest  of  all,  and  on  him  it  was  most  parlicu- 
arly  incumbent  to  shun  every  possible  defilement,  and  to  do  that  which  was  purest  and 
worthiest  in  the  sight  of  GKxl.    We  have  to  consider  what  are-— 

II.  The  illubtrationb  of  this  pbinciflb  undeb  the  gospel.  1.  Hespecting  the 
avoidance  ofetnl,  we  may  say  that  (1)  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  bound 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  wrong,  lliey  who  bear  the  Name  of  the  holy  Saviour, 
though  humblest  members  of  the  eipnallest  Church,  are,  as  professed  followers  of  his, 
bound  to  walk  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  all  purity  of  heart  and  blameless* 
ness  of  life ;  but  (2)  ministers  of  his  Church,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  (vers.  9, 15), 
are  especially  bound  to  shun  everything  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  holy  Name 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  (see  1  Tim.  iii.  2 — 7 ;  Titus  i.  6 — 9).  2.  And  respecting  the 
contraction  of  intimate  aliiancee  (especially  the  life-long  alliance,  marriage),  we  may 
contend  that  (1)  all  who  are  the  avowed  followers  of  Christ  are  bound  to  be  circumspect 
in  this  most  important  matter  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  39 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14).  The  subject  of  form- 
ing a  life*long  alliance,  by  which  such  serious  spiritual  consequences  must  inevitably 
fofiow  to  two  numan  souls,  and  such  great  and  immeasurable  results  may  follow,  affect- 
ing numbers  of  human  hearts  and  lives,  and  reaching  to  the  most  distant  time,  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  to  the  region  of  harmless  but  helpless  humour,  nor  is  it  to  be  left  to  the 
direction  of  careless  ffmcy  or  of  worldly  policy ;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fullest,  profoundest,  heavenliest  wisdom  which  man  and  woman  can  command.  (2)  Of 
those  who  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  vet  more  urgently  demanded  that  in 
the  intimacies  they  form  and  the  life-long  friendships  they  contract,  they  shall  have 
regard  not  to  a  transient  whim,  nor  to  worldlv  advantage,  but,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  well-being  of  those  whom  they  live  to  serve.— C 

Vers.  16 — 24. — Unblemished  service.    We  gain  three  truths  from  these  verses. 

I.  The  pbimabt  tbuth,  intended  fob  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  special  instruction 
contained  in  this  passage  is  that  the  altar  of  God  was  to  be  honoured  in  every  possible 
wav ;  therefore  to  be  preserved  from  everything  that  would  brins  it  into  disregard ; 
and  therefore  to  be  unapproached  by  any  priest  who  had  a  bodily  blemish.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  dissociate  the  altar  itself  from  those  who  ministered  thereat ; 
if,  therefore,  any  physical  disfigurement  had  been  allowed,  and  those  who  were  uncomely 
or  misshapen  had  been  permitted  to  ofBciate,  the  sacred  ordinances  of  God  would  have 
suffered,  in  some  degree,  from  the  association  in  thought  of  the  man  with  the  thing. 
The  priest  with  a  blemish  might  not  *'come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  .  .  .  that  he  profane 
not  my  sanctuaries  "  (ver.  23).  We  may  learn,  in  passing,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  influence  for  good  or  ill  which  is  unconsciously  exerted  by  those 
who  minister,  in  any  fxmction,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  popular  estimate  of  their 
office. 

II.  The  begondart  truth,  appucablb  to  ub  all.  In  a  typical  system  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  should  frequently  represent  the  soul,  the  organs  of  the  one 
picturing  the  faculties  of  the  other.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect  bodily  frame  on 
the  part  of  those  who  "approached  to  offer  the  bread  of  their  Gk)d'*  (ver.  17), 
intimated  to  them,  and  now  indicates  to  us,  the  essential  and  eternal  truth  that 
the  best  is  to  he  brought  to  the  service  of  Ood :  not  that  with  which  we  can  most  easily 
part,  but  the  verv  best  that  we  can  bring.  1.  Not  the  unattractive  service  ("  flat 
nose,"  "  scabbed,**  etc),  but  that  which  it  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  its  form  as  we 
can  make  it.  2.  Not  unacquaintance  with  our  subject  ("a  blind  man"!  but  the 
fullest  possible  acquisition  and  understanding.  3.  Not  an  example  which  is  defective, 
a  walking  which  is  irregular  (a  "  lame  man,"  "  crookbackt  **),  but  an  upright,  honour- 
able demeanour,  "  walking  in  the  commandments   of  the   Lord  blamel^''    4.  Not 
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a  feeble  and  faltering  delivery  ("  brokenhanded "),  but  a  facUe,  skilful  "  handling  of 
the  Word  of  QodJ'  We  may  note,  before  we  pass,  that  the  Gtxl  whom  we  serve  is 
expectant^  but  is  not  inconsiderate.  He  who  refuses  to  allow  a  priest  with  any  blemish 
"to  approach  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  Gbd,"  expressly  desired  that  such  priest 
should  **  eat  the  bread  of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy  "  (ver.  22) ;  he 
might  not  serve,  but  he  should  not  suffer,  on  account  of  a  bodily  misfortune.  God 
requires  of  us  that,  in  approaching  him,  we  should  bring  not  our  exhaustion  but  our 
freshness,  not  our  hurried  but  our  patient  preparation,  not  our  remnants  but  our 
substance,  not  our  worthless  belongings  but  our  worthiest  self;  at  the  same  timc^ 
he  makes  every  allowance  for  our  weakness,  our  infirmity,  our  human  feebleness 
and  frailty :  "  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust" 

III.  A  FURTHER  TRUTH,  RELATING  TO   THE    FUTURE    LIFE.      We    dare    UOt   hope  to 

render  to  God  any  absolutely  unblemished  service  here.  '*  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves"  (I  John  L  8).  Here  our  holiest  services  are  marred  by 
spiritual  imperfection.  It  should  be  our  aim,  our  prayer,  our  endeavour,  to  make 
our  worship,  our  work,  and  our  life  as  little  blemished  as  may  be ;  to  make  all  our 
service  as  elevated  in  spirit  and  motive  as  may  be;  and  doing  this,  we  may  look 
confidently  and  joyously  onward  to  the  time  when  "  his  servants  shall  serve  him  '* 
in  the  very  fulness  of  their  strength  and  joy,  and  when  their  service  shall  be  not 
only  undimmed  by  any  gathering  tear,  but  unstiuned  with  any  rising  thought 
of  sin. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 24, — The  perfection  of  the  priesthood.  The  priests,  when  officiating,  and 
eminently  so  the  high  priest,  were  types  of  Christ.  It  was,  therefore,  needful  that  they 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  They  were  also  types  of  Christians,  in  which 
capacity  also  they  must  be  holy,  for  true  Christians  are  so,  though  not  always  without 
blemish.    In  any  case,  then — 

I.  The  priests  must  be  holt.   1.  They  must  he  holy,  as  types  of  Christ.   (1)  They 

"  offered  the  bread  of  their  God."    So  the  "  offerings  made  by  fire  ^'  are  called  (ver.  6). 

The  fire  of  the  altar  of  Calvary  is  the  Godhead  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  became  a 

sacrifice  upon  which  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Qod  can  feast    Christ,  as  our  Priest,  thus 

offers  himself  unto  God.    (2)  They  are  "crowned"  with  the  "anointing  oil  of  their 

God  "  (vers.  10, 12).    The  anointing  represented  the  lustre  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace. 

When  Jesus  was  "anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness"  on  the  holy  mount,  he  was 

"  crowned  vrith  glory  and  honour,"  and  that  too  "  for  the  suffering  of  death  "  (comp. 

Hcb.  ii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  17).    Thus  was  he  "  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments "  of  his 

resurrection,  to  enter  the  holy  places  for  us  (ver.  10).    2.  They  must  not  defile  them* 

selves  by  mourning  for  the  dead,    (1)  If  not  officiating,  they  might  defile  themselves 

for  kindred  of  the  first  degree.    For  a  mother,  father,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  for 

a  sister  that  is  a  virgin.    But  not  for  a  sister  that  is  married.    She  is  "  one  flesh  "  with 

her  husband,  incorporated  in  another  family.    (2)  For  his  wife  he  shall  not  mourn 

(see  ver.  4,  margin;  also  Ezek.  xxiv.  16 — 18).    The  wife  of  the  true  Priest  is  his 

Church ;  and  she  can  never  die ;  the  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail  against  her  (Matt. 

xvi.  18\    Even  her  members  do  not  suffer  through  death ;  it  is  but  the  gate  of  their 

promotion  (John  xi.  25,  26).    (3)  He  must  not  make  marks  of  distraction — baldness. 

Quarters  in  the  beard,  cuttings  in  the  flesh  (ver.  5).    What  has  the  type  of  Christ  to 

do  with  the  abominations  of  the  heathen?    In  profaning  themselves  they  profaned 

their  God  (see  ver.  6 ;  and  comp.  John  i.  14^.    (4)  The  priest  officiating  must  not 

mourn ;  nor  shall  he  leave  the  sanctuary  to  denle  it    Jehovah  dwells  in  the  sanctuary 

of  Christ's  Bod  V.    The  priesthood  can  never  leave  that  sanctuary  (ver.  12 ;  Heb.  vii. 

23—28).   3.  They  must  be  holy  in  their  marriage,   (O  No  priest  must  marry  a  whore, 

or  one  deflowered  or  divorced  (yqt,  7).    The  Babylonish  harlot,  then,  however  impudent 

and  specious  her  pretensions,  cannot  be  the  Bride  of  Christ    Those  who  would  be 

joined  to  Christ  must  not  seek  membership  with  her  (Rev.  xvii.  1 — 5 ;  xviii.  4).    ^2) 

The  bride  of  the  high  priest  must  be  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  (vers.  13, 14).    The 

descriptions  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  woman 

of  the  seven-hilled  city  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  Bey.  xii.  and  xxL).    (3)  His 

children  must  be  holy  (ver.  14).    They  are  the  children  of  the  truth;  the  seed  of 

Abraham's  faith.    If  his  daughter  play  tibe  whore,  she  defiles  him ;  and  to  purify  him- 
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self  he  must  give  her  up  to  he  hurnt  with  fire  (ver.  9;  Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Such, 
aocordingly,  Ib  to  he  the  fate  of  the*scarlet  lady  (Rev.  xviL  16,  17;  zviii.  9,  10; 
xix.  2,  3). 

IL  Thb  priests  must  be  without  blemish.  1.  Those  who  typified  Christ  must 
he  so.  (1)  We  have  an  enumeration  of  hiemishes,  any  of  which  would  disqualify  for 
that  sacred  ofiice  (vera.  18 — 20).  No  doaht  Jesus  was  physically,  as  well  as  mentally 
and  spiritually,  a  perfect  human  heing.  lliose  expressions  in  Isaiah  (lii.  14;  liii.  2) 
obviously  had  reference  to  his  sufferings  and  humiliations.  (2)  He  that  had  a  blemish 
among  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  must  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God."  Had 
not  Christ  been  perfectly  free  from  sin,  he  could  not  have  atoned  for  us  (ver.  17 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  19).  (3)  "  He  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail "  (ver.  23).  He  shall  not  represent  him 
that  is  the  Way  to  heaven,  who  is  qualified  to  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood 
(Heb.  vii.  26 — 28;  xiii.  10).  2.  Blemished  priests  might  represent  Christians,  (1) 
••The  bread  of  their  God  they  may  eat"  (ver.  22).  Men  that  have  infirmities  may 
live  on  Christ;  but  he  that  represents  that  Bread  must  be  without  blemish.  (2) 
Blemished  ones  might  eat  of  the  holy  things,  but  unclean  ones  must  not.  Between 
infirmities  and  sins  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Infirmities  do  not  exclude  men  from 
fellowship  with  Gt)d,  but  sins  do  (Isa.  lix.  1,  2;  Rom.  viii.  35 — 39).  Those  who 
eat  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  should  be  holy  in  life,  else  they  profane  the  Name 
they  profess  to  revere.  (3)  Too  frequently  have  blemished  priests  represented  gospel 
ministers.  The  New  Testament  gives  laws  to  ministers  and  their  wives ;  and  those 
who  instruct  others  should  do  so  by  example  as  well  as  precept  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  iv.  12). 
They  should  not  be  **  blind,"  viz.  to  the  meaning  of  Gk)d's  Word.  ITiey  should  not  be 
"lame"  in  hand  or  foot,  but  able  to  show  an  example  in  working  and  walking. 
They  must  have  nothins  superfiuous  nor  deficient.  "  I'hey  must  not  be  wise  ahove" 
or  wise  without^  "  that  which  is  written."  The  priest  who  was  **  holy  to  his  Grod  "  was, 
therefore,  to  be  holy  to  his  people  (vers.  6—8) ;  and  so  must  the  gospel  minister  be 
esteemed  for  his  work's  sake  (1  Tbess.  v,  13).-— J.  A.  M. 


EXrOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

This  chapter,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
oh.  xxi.,  (1)  commands  that  the  ceremo- 
nially defiled  priest  shall  not  officiate  or 
partake  of  the  sacrificial  offerings;  (2)  de- 
clares who  may  and  who  may  not  partake 
of  the  priests'  portions  of  the  sacrifices; 
(3)  orders  that  every  sacrificial  victim  be 
unblemished. 

Vers.  1—9. — In  the  previous  chapter,  the 
priests  have  been  commanded  to  avoid  oc- 
casions of  ceremonial  defilement,  but  there 
are  times  in  which  they  must  be  unclean. 
At  these  times  they  are  here  instructed 
that  they  must  abstain  from  their  priestly 
functions,  and  not  even  eat  of  the  priesta' 
portions  until  they  have  been  cleansed. 
The  command  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  ohildren  of  Israel,  in  ver.  2, 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  following 
verses,  and  understood  to  mean  that  they 
are  1o  separate  themselves  from  the  holy  things 
when  they  are  unclean.  The  different  forms 
of  uncleanness  which  are  to  produce  this 
effect  are  enumerated  in  vers.  4—6.  In 
oases  the  uncleanness  would  not  last 


beyond  sunset  on  tie  day  on  which  it  was 
incurred,  but  occasionally,  as  when  a  priest 
became  a  leper,  apennanentdisqualificatioa 
would  be  caused,  or  one  that  lasted  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  law 
with  respect  to  abstaining  from  holy  things 
while  unclean  is  to  be  of  permanent  obliga- 
tion. Whoever  disobeys  it  is  to  be  out  off 
from  6od*s  presenoe;  that  is,  he  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary  by  being  de- 
prived of  his  priestly  office.  Ver.  8  repeats 
the  prohibition  of  eating  flesh  containing 

Vers.  10— 13.— The  previous  paragraph 
having  forbidden  the  priests  to  eat  of  the 
holy  things  while  in  a  state  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  naturally  leads  to  the  question, 
Who  has  the  right  of  eating  them  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  priest's  family.  The  members 
of  the  priest's  family  here  specified  are  those 
only  about  whom  any  question  might  have 
arisen,  namely,  the  slaves,  who,  as  being 
incorporated  into  the  priest's  household,  have 
a  right  of  eating  of  the  priestly  food  not 
enjoyed  by  lodgers  in  his  house  or  by  ser- 
vants hired  with  his  monev;  and  married 
daughters  who  have  returned  to  their  father's 
roof  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
husband,  or  of  being  divorced,  without  any 
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cLildron  of  their  own.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  ruled  that  they  become  once 
more  a  part  of  the  priest's  family,  and  able 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  that  position. 
The  priest's  wife  and  sons  and  unmarried 
daughters  are  not  here  mentioned,  as  no 
question  arose  about  them. 

Yer.  14.— As  the  sacrificial  meals  made  a 
part  of  the  stipends  of  the  priestly  body, 
any  one  who  inadvertently  took  a  share  in 
them  by  eating  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly, 
when  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  had  to  refund 
the  value  of  the  meat,  with  one  fifth,  that  is, 
twenty  per  cent.,  added  to  it.  He  thus  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  **  committed  a 
trespass  m  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,"  the 
case  falling  under  the  rule  given  in  ch.  v. 
15, 16,  **  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the 
harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing, 
and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and 
give  it  unto  the  priest."  In  the  fifth  chapter 
a  trespass  offering  of  a  ram  is  also  ordered, 
which,  though  not  specified,  is  probably 
understood  here  also. 

Vers.  15, 16. — These  verses  present  some 
difficulties  of  construction.  The  rendering 
of  the  Authorized  Version  is  as  follows; 
And  they  shall  not  profcme  the  holy  things 
of  the  ehildren  of  Israel,  wfaieh  they  offer 
unto  the  Lord;  or  suffer  them  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  trespass,  when  fhey  eat  their  holy 
things :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.  If 
this  rendering  is  accepted,  it  would  moan 
that  the  priests  are  not  to  profane  the  holy 
things  by  any  irregularity  on  their  part  as 
to  the  eating  of  them,  nor  to  suffer  laymen 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  a  trespass  by  eating 
theuL  The  marginal  rendering,  which  is  to 
be  preferred,  gives  the  passage  as  follows: 
And  they  shall  not  profane  the  hohj  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  unto 
the  Lord  ;  or  lade  themselves  icith  the  iniquity 
of  trespass  in  their  eating.  According  to 
this  translation,  the  meaning  would  be  that 
laymen  (who  had  been  sjiokcn  of  in  the 
previous  versu)  should  not  profane  the  holy 
things,  or  become  guilty  of  a  trespass  (as 
defined  in  ver.  15)  by  eating  them.  Tech- 
nically and  literally,  David  was  guilty  of 
this  trespass  in  an  aggravated  form,  ^hen 
he  and  his  followers  ate  the  shewbread  at 
Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6),  for  the  shewbread  was 
not  only  holy,  but  most  holy.  But  his  act  is 
excused  by  our  Lord,  on  the  plea  of  necessity 
(Matt  xii.  3,  4),  even  though  it  was  done  on 
the  sabbath  day  (1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  margin). 

Vers,  17 — 25.--Just  as  the  priests  who 
offer  to  the  Lord  are  to  be  ceremonially  and 
morally  holy,  so  the  animals  offered  to  him 
are  to  be  phvsioally  perfect,  in  order  (1)  to  be 
types  of  a  future  perfect  Victim,  (2)  to  sym- 
bolize the  **  perfect  heart  "which  God  requires 
t<»  be  given  to  him,  and  (3)  to  teach  the  duty 
of  offering  to  him  of  our  best.    Whatsoever 


hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer.  The 
list  of  blemishes  and  malformations  which 
exclude  from  the  altar  is  given;  they  are 
such  as  deform  the  animal,  and  make  it  less 
valuable :  blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or 
having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall 
not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  any  animal 
that  is  bruised,  or  omshed,  or  broken,  or  out, 
that  is,  castrated  in  any  manner.  The  clause 
follovring  the  mention  of  castration— neither 
shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof  in  your 
land— literally  translated,  neither  shaU  ye 
make  in  your  land,  probably  forbids  castra- 
tion altogether,  not  merely  the  offering  of 
castrated  animalB  in  sacrifice.  The  expres- 
sion. Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will,  should 
be  understood,  as  before, /or  your  acce-ptanoe 
(see  note  on  ch.  ii.  1).  ()nly  one  exception 
is  made  as  to  blemished  offerings ;  an  animal 
that  hath  any  thing  superfiuous  or  lacking  in 
his  parts  may  be  offered  for  a  freewill  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  a  vow  (for  the  distinction  of 
these  offerings,  see  note  on  ch.  viL  10). 
These  rules  as  to  unblemished  victims  are 
to  apply  to  the  offerings  of  strangers  as  well 
as  of  Israelites. 

Vers.  2U,  27.— Extreme  youth  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blemish  in  an  animal  in  the 
same  way  as  other  defects.  During  the 
young  creature's  first  week  of  existence  it  is 
not  considered  as  having  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  its  individual  and  separate  life, 
and  therefore  only  from  the  eighth  day  and 
thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  offer- 
ing made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  Up  to  what 
age  an  animal  mi^ht  be  offered  is  not  stated. 
Gideon  is  narrated  as  offering  a  bullock  of 
seven  years  old  (Judg.  vi.  25). 

Ver.  28. — A  lesson  of  charity  is  added.  A 
young  animal  and  its  mother  are  not  to  bo 
killed  (though  reference  is  specially  made 
to  sacrifice,  the  general  word,  not  the  sacri- 
ficial term,  for  slaying  is  used)  on  the  same 
day,  just  as  the  kid  is  not  to  be  seethed  in 
ltd  mother's  milk  (Exod.  xxiiL  19;  Deut. 
xiv.  21),  nor  the  mother  bird  be  taken  from 
the  nest  with  the  young  (Deut.  xxii.  6). 
Thus  we  see  that  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  are  not  to  be  rudely  shocked  by  an 
act  of  apparent  cruelty*  even  when  no  harm 
is  thereby  done  to  tho  object  of  that  act 
Mercy  is  to  be  taught  by  forbidding  anything 
which  may  blunt  the  sentiment  of  mercy  in 
the  human  heart 

Vers.  29,  30. — Two  forms  of  peace  offer- 
ings, the  vowed  and  the  voluntary  offerings, 
having  been  mentioned  in  ver.  ^1,  the  law 
as  to  the  third  form,  thanksgiving  offerings, 
is  repeated  from  ch.  vii.  15  (where  eeo  note). 

Vers.  31  —33.— These  verses  form  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Section  and  of  the  Part,  en- 
joining obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
reverence  for  his  Name,  and  consequent 
holiness. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  17 — 25. — The  pei/edion  demanded  in  the  sacrificial  victims  contains  a  typical, 
a  symbolical,  and  a  moral  lesson. 

I.  They  must  be  febfect,  that  they  may  be  types  op  Ghbist.  The  perfect 
Victim  must  not  be  represented  by  anything  imperfect  There  are  but  few  points  in 
which  the  perfection  of  Christy  both  absolute  and  in  relation  to  the  work  which  as  the 
appointed  Victim  he  was  to  fulfil,  could  be  foreshadowed  by  the  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  this  was  one — that  they  should  be  without  blemish  and  perfect  of  their 
kind.  '*The  blood  of  Christ  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  nimself  without 
spot  to  (Jod,"  is  the  antitype,  we  are  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  "  tho 
blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  Jthe  unclean,"  which 
"sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh"  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14).  For  "ye  know,"  says 
St.  Peter,  '*  that  ye  were  redeemed  .  .  .  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot "  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 19) ;  "  who  did  no  sin  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  22) ; 
who  '*  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweetsmelling  savour  " 
(Eph.  y.  2).  The  physical  freedom  Irom  blemish  on  the  part  of  the  animal  typifies  the 
**  spotlessness  "  of  Christ. 

II.  They  must  be  febfect,  that  they  may  symbolize  the  febfect  heabt  with 
WHICH  ALL  SEBYicE  MUST  BE  DONE  TO  GK)D.  They  symbolized  the  integrity  of  soul 
with  which  the  offerer  made  his  offering,  and  the  purity  of  intention  required  of  all 
who  present  themselves  or  anything  that  they  do  to  God  and  his  service.  A  gift  to 
God  is  imacceptable,  and  not  accepted,  if  there  be  in  it  anything  superfluous,  viz.  self- 
display,  or  anything  lacking,  namely,  the  spirit  of  love.  God  chose  those  whom  he 
afterwards  called  into  his  Church  to  "  be  holy  and  without  blame  (or  blemish)  before 
him  in  love  "  (Eph.  i.  4), ''  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
God  "  (Col.  iv.  12),  "  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  "  (Jas.  i.  4). 
Imperfection  must  always  mark  man  and  his  work,  seeing  that  ''the  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated  "  (Art.  IX.) ;  but  the  Christian 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  aiming  at  anything  but  the  highest.  His  purpose,  however 
marred,  must  be  to  please  God  perfectly. 

III.  They  must  be  febfect,  because  what  we  give  to  Ctod  must  be  costly  to  us. 
**  And  the  king  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay ;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price : 
neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing.  So  David  bought  the  threshingfioor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  '*  And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  and  if  ye 
offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  not  evil  ?  offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor ;  will  he  be 
pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts^'  (Mai.  i.  8).  "  But 
cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  h\s  flock  a  male,  and  voweth,  and  sacri6ceth  unto 
the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing :  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  Name 
is  dreadful  among  the  heathen  "  (Mai.  i.  14),  The  cost  of  our  gifts  to  God  need  not  be 
absolutely  great — the  widow's  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing,  may  be  more  than 
all  that  the  rich  cast  into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41^4).  Whatever  we  give,  it  must 
be  of  our  best,  the  best  effort  of  our  iutellect,  the  best  affections  of  our  hearts.  What- 
ever we  are  most  attached  to,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  up,  if  God  demands 
the  sacrifice  at  our  hands. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—33. — Holiness  of  priests  and  sacrifices.  While  much  that 
only  to  a  temporary  dispensation,  still  great  principles  included  in 
regulations,  as — 

L  Rewqion  sanctifies,  preserves,  and  perfects  the  whole  humanity  of  man.  1.  It 
preserves  the  true  order— -God  first,  the  creature  subject  to  the  Creator.  2.  It  utilizes 
the  central  power  of  human  nature,  the  moral  and  spiritual.  The  mind  is  the  man, 
and  the  mind  is  not  mere  intellect,  but  moral  consciousness  and  aspiration  after  God. 
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3.  It  puts  the  individual  and  the  social  in  their  true  relation  to  that  \vhich  supports 
both — the  positive  and  public  worship  of  God.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  represented 
the  centre  of  the  nation,  Jehovah^s  throne.  Humanity  can  be,  will  be,  developed  into 
a  true  family  of  nations  only  round  the  house  of  God.  All  non-religious  influences  are 
disint^rating  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

II.  Thb  lipb  op  man  is  the  sanotification  of  all  other  life  on  the  earth. 
The  lower  natures  depend  on  the  higher.  God  has  taught  us  by  his  Law  not  only  to 
use  them,  but  to  reverence  them  and  to  hallow  their  instincts  and  the  laws  of  nature 
as  exhibited  in  them.  Science  may  discover  secrets,  but  it  will  not  protect  the  weak. 
The  reverence  for  that  which  is  below  us  is  even  more  a  yielding  up  of  our  nature  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  than  the  mere  bowing  prostrate  before  that  which  is  above  us.  The 
selfishness  and  tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  can  only  be  cast  out  by 
religion. 

III.  All  law  is  oonsistbkt  with  free  agency.  "  At  your  own  will."  The  true 
f  ervice  of  God  is  that  which  the  heart  renders.  We  blend  our  will  with  Gk)d's  will  in 
the  acceptable  life.  At  your  will,  but  by  the  regulations  of  the  Law.  The  mere 
capricious  individualism  of  the  present  day  is  no  true  liberty,  but  becomes  the  most 
degrading  bondage.  The  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  with  his  people  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  obedience :  "  I  hallow  you,"  therefore  hallow  my  commandments 
and  my  Name.  In  that  loving  bond  of  sanotification  all  believers  find  their  strength. 
I'hey  are  not  their  own,  they  are  bought  with  a  price.  Paul  rejoiced  to  be  a  "  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ"  The  Jews  made  their  Law  unto  death,  not  life,  because  they  deprted 
from  its  simplicity  and  forgot  its  spirituality,  and  *'  made  the  Word  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions,"  forging  their  own  fetters.  The  key-note  of  the  Law  is 
redemption.  ''  I  am  the  Lord  which  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,  etc.  The  key-note 
of  redemption  is  love. — R. 

Priestly  disqualifications.  Ch.  xxii. ;  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46.  We  saw  that  inherited 
infirmitv,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  vers.  18—21  of  last  chapter,  while  it  excludes  from 
oOice,  does  not  exclude  from  sustenance.  We  now  come  across  a  disqualification 
sufficient  to  exclude  from  both  office  and  support,  and  this  is  contracted  defilement. 
Any  priest  venturing  before  God  with  uncleanness  upon  him  will  be  cut  off  from  his 
ITCsence.    We  are  taught  hereby— 

I.  That  it  is  contracted,  not  transhttted,  defilement  which  necessitates  com- 
rLETB  EZiLE  FROM  Jehovah.  The  priest's  child  providentially  scarred  or  maimed, 
whose  blemish  has  been  from  the  womo,  and  in  which  he  had  no  voluntary  share,  which 
excluded  properly  firom  offioey  is  not  excluded  from  sustenance  from  the  altar ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  who  has  through  negligence  or  waywardness  contracted  defilement 
is,  while  it  lasts,  excluded  altogether  from  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood. 

The  bearing  of  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  question  of  original  sin  is  plain  on  the 
least  thoueht.  The  fact  of  original  sin  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  studies 
intelligently  the  question  of  heredity.  Moreover,  "  representative  responsibility,"  as  a 
principle  of  providence,  shows  how  we  are  held  responsible  for  acts  of  others  in  which 
we  have  had  no  conscious  share.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that 
transmitted  evil  will  not  of  itself  condemn  its  possessor  to  perpetual  exile  from  Qod. 
When  an  infant  dies,  who  has  never  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  contract  any 
conscious  defilement,  who  has  never  added  to  original  sin  any  actual  transgression,  it  is 
comforting  to  think  that  the  righteous  Governor  will  not  exclude  any  such  from  the 
privilege  of  approaching  him,  but  will  purge  away  their  inheritance  of  evil,  and  fit  them 
for  his  everlasting  fellowship.  We  believe  in  the  salvation  of  the  great  multitude  who 
die  before  coming  to  the  years  of  discretion. 

n.  Casual,  as  distinguished  from  permanent,  connection  with  the  priesthood 

DISQUALIFIES  A  PERSON  FROM  PARTAKING  OF  THE  THINGS  OF  THE  ALTAR.    Komcrecasual 

guest,  or  even  a  hired  servant  of  a  priest's,  was  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  If  a  servant 
had  been  purchased,  and  so  became  personally  Incorporated  with  the  priestly  family,  he 
might  eat  of  them.  There  is  a  corresponding  casual  and  a  corresponding  permanent 
association  with  the  Lord's  work.  Only  those  who  enter  on  it  with  whole  hearts,  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  it,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  need  expect  to  participate  in  its  privi- 
leges; while  the  mere  casual  associate  will  find  himself  excluded  in  the  end. 
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ILL  The  sacbificbs  were  to  be  as  unblemished  as  the  OFFiciATiNq  priests; 
AKT  physical  DEFECT  DISQUALIFIED  THEM  FROM  ACCEPTANCE.  The  Unblemished  cha- 
racter of  the  sacrifices  teaches  the  same  truth  which  we  have  already  considered.  As 
the  sacrifices  were  practically  substitutions,  their  perfection  was  to  teach  man  not  only 
that  his  Substitute  must  be  perfect  if  God  would  accept  him,  but  that  he  himself  must 
be  perfected,  !f  he  is  to  serre  God  in  the  great  hereafter  in  a  priestly  spirit  At  the 
same  time,  man  is  encouraged  in  the  present  state  to  ofier  what  he  can,  even  though  it 
be  not  perfect.  God  does  not  insist  on  the  absohite  perfection  of  the  work  of  his 
people.  If  it  is  willing  (ver.  23)-— if  it  is  really  a  "  freewill  oflfering  "' — ^then  God  will 
accept  it  in  the  spirit  m  which  it  is  given.  The  perfection  is  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  as  the  ideal  to  which  we  must  always  be  struggling ;  meanwhile,  we  are  to  be 
doing  all  we  can  with  willing  minds,  even  though  our  work  is  often  poor  at  best. 

IV.  Inhuman  acts  disqualify  sacrifices  otherwise  acceptable.  Thus  a  bullock, 
sheep,  or  goat,  would  not  be  acceptable  till  after  the  eighth  day.  It  would  have  been 
inhuman  to  have  denied  it  its  week  with  its  dam.  Moreover,  may  not  the  seven  days 
with  the  dam,  Hke  the  seven  days  before  the  man-child's  circumcision,  represent  a 
perfect  period  spent  under  parental  care,  and  thus  become  a&  emUem  of  the  providen- 
tial use  of  the  family  institution  ? 

Again,  the  dam  and  the  young  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  same  day.  It  has  an 
inhuman  appearance  about  it,  like  the  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  m^k ;  and  God 
arranged  that  the  terms  of  the  fifth  commandment  should  be  illustrated  by,  and  not 
transgressed,  even  among  the  lower  animals. 

While,  therefore,  sacrificial  worship  entailed  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  iimocent 
victims,  there  was  a  humane  element  to  run  through  the  service  of  the  priests,  and 
inhumanity  would  disqualify  them  from  sacrificially  serving  God. — R.  M.  E. 

Ver.  3. — The  service  of  aheiention.  There  were  certain  bodily  conditions  which, 
under  the  Levitical  institutions,  were  suggestive  of  spiritual  impurity,  and  those  who 
suffered  from  them  were  accounted  ceremonially  unclean.  Priests  thus  affected  were 
disqualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle,  and  were  deprived,  for  a  time,  of 
sacerdotal  privileges :  they  might  not  '*  go  unto  the  holy  things."  Any  priest  who 
was  disobedient  to  this  precept  would  be  *'  cut  off  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
To  those  who  were  thus  unfortunate  there  was  one  service  left, — the  service  of 
obedient  abstention.  They  would  be  disappointed;  they  might  feel  somewhat 
humiliated;  but  there  was  left  to  them  the  opportunitv  of  fulfilling,  the  acceptable 
service  of  offering  not  or  eating  not  "  unto  the  Lord  "  (see  Rom.  xiv.  6). 

It  often  happens  to  us  that  by  some  misfortune — perhaps,  as  here,  some  bodily  afflic- 
tion— ^we  are  disabled  and  detained  from  active  service :  it  may  be  from  (1)  Christian 
work,  or  ^2)  public  worship,  or  (3)  daily  duty  (business  or  household  activities). 
That  whicn  is  unavoidable  and  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  may  shut  us  out  from 
many  valued  privileges..  In  this  ease  we  must  render  the  service  of  abstention. 
We  can — 

I.  Submit  in  fatiencr 

II.  Believe  with  cheerful  confidence:  have  faith  to  accept  the  truth  that 
"  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait ; "  that  God  is  as  well  pleased  with  the  passive 
service  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  "  be  still,"  as  with  those  who — 

'*  .  .  .  at  his  bidding  speedy 
And  post  o^er  land  and  ocean  without  rest" 

in.  Wait  in  hope.  The  hour  will  come,  here  or  hereafter,  sooner  or  later,  when  all 
bodily  disabilities  will  have  disappeared,  and  fullest  access  be  given  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.— C. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — The  guilt  o/profanatum.  That  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  "  holy  imto  the  Lord  ; "  these  were  "  holy  things  "  (ver.  10) ;  **  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify 
them  *'  (ver.  16).  They  might  only  be  partaken  of  by  the  priests  and  their  families. 
Hence  we  have  here  a  precise  limitation  of  membership  of  the  family ;  it  included  the 
returned  daughter  and  the  permanent  servant,  but  did  not  include  the  hireling  or  the 
viuitor.  etc.    We  may  note,  in  passing,  (1)  the  regard  which  God  paid  (and  still  pays) 
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to  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  onr  duty  to  guard  it ;  (2)  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  blood  relationship  does  not  suffice  to  secure  the  favour  of  Grod ;  witness 
Nadab  and  Abihu.  The  son  of  the  holiest  minister  of  Christ  may  be  a  seiTant  of  the 
evil  one,  and  an  enemy  of  Gk)d.    But  the  lesson  of  the  text  is^ 

I.  That  God  would  have  us  SEPARA'ra  bomb  things  from  others  which  wb  must 
TREAT  AS  8AC7RED.  **  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them  "  (ver.  16).  That  which  is  closely 
connected  with  himself  is  particularly  **  holy," — his  Name,  his  truth,  his  worship ;  also 
our  own  spiritual  and  immortal  nature ;  the  world  which  is  to  come,  etc. 

II.  That  we  are  under  some  temptation  to  disregard  his  holt  will.  Forget* 
fulness,  the  spirit  of  levity  and  untimely  humour,  the  contagiousness  of  human 
example,  that  tendency  towards  the  formal  and  mechanical  which  belongs  to  our  frail 
humanity, — these  things  will  account  for  it.  The  forms  which  this  irreverence  or  pro- 
fanation takes  are  manifold:  (I)  taking  in  vain  the  holy  Name  of  Gbd,  our  Father, 
Saviour,  Sanctifier;  (2^  misuse  of  scriptural  words — those  especially  which  are  of 
peculiar  sacredness;  (3;  irreverence  in  prayer  or  praise;  (4J  the  utterance  of  Divine 
truth  by  unhallowed,  uaappreciative  lips ;  (5)  the  partaking  of  the  sacramental  elements 
by  those  who  are  unreconciled  to  Grod ;  (6)  misappropriation  of  substance  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

III.  That  ministers  op  Christ  should  be  specially  on  their  guard  against 
this  cx)mmon  anb  offensive  sin.  There  are  two  reasons  why  those  who  minister  in 
holy  things  should  "watch  and  pray"  against  the  commission  of  this  wrong-doing. 
1.  They  are  under  special  temptation  to  commit  it.  Their  very  professional  familiarity 
with  the  truth  and  service  of  GJod  is  likely  to  beget  irreverence,  utterance  without 
feeling,  action  without  inspiration.  2.  Their  example  is  more  influential.  Irreverence 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  is  certain,  in  time  if  not  immediately,  to  tell  on  the  people. 
It  will  be  communicated  to  them ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  it  will  seriously  lessen  and  lower 
the  impression  which  would  otherwise  be  made  on  their  hearts  and  lives. — C. 

Vers.  17 — 30. — Characteristics  of  acc^tahle  service.  The  very  fact  that  all  the 
points  here  referred  to  have  been  fully  brought  out  before  lends  strong  emphasis  to 
them  as  matters  of  vital  importance  in  the  estimation  of  Qod.  If  our  worship  and 
service  are  to  be  acceptable,  there  must  b^-^ 

I.  Spontaneity  op  spirit.  **  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will "  (ver.  19) ;  "  when  ye 
will  offer  .  •  .  offer  it  at  your  own  will"  (ver.  29).  There  is  a  wilfulness  in  worship 
which  is  blamable  (Col.  it  23) ;  but  there  is  a  willingness,  a  "  cheerfulness  in  giving," 
which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  unto  Qod.  The  service  which  is  rendered  of  necessity, 
under  strong  constraint  and  against  the  inclination  of  the  spirit,  has  the  least 
virtue,  if,  indeed,  it  have  any  at  all.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  heart  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  act,  delighting  to  do  the  will  of  Gbd  (Ps.  xl.  8),  is  well  pleasing 
unto  him. 

II.  Comparative  excellency.  **  Ye  shall  offer  ...  a  male  without  blemish,  .  .  . 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer :  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for 
you,"  etc.  (vers.  19 — 22).  If  the  Hebrew  worshipper  brought  that  creature  from 
flock  or  herd  which,  as  being  blemished,  was  least  valuable,  he  did  that  which  was 
offensive  rather  than  acceptable.  He  put  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  (ver.  33)  in  the 
second  place,  and  his  own  material  interests  in  the  first  place.  He  was  to  bring  his 
best  to  the  holiest  We,  too,  must  avoid  this  fatal  error — must  rise  to  this  spiritual 
height.  We  must  not  put  off  our  Redeemer  with  that  which  we  shall  miss  the  least— 
in  kind,  in  substance,  in  time ;  we  must  bring  to  his  altar  the  sweetness,  the  strength, 
and  the  beauty  of  all  that  we  have  to  bring ;  we  must  reserve  the  choice  treasiu-es  for  hu 
hand  of  love.  So  far  as  may  be  in  a  world  of  imperfection,  our  offering  to  a  Divine 
Saviour  " shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted"  (ver.  21). 

III.  Regard  for  a  solemn  pledge.  Absolute  perfection,  the  positively  whole  and 
unblemished  animal,  might  be  difficult,  or  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  secure.  Hence 
some  relaxation  from  the  rule  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  free-will  offering.  But  in 
the  redemption  of  a  vow  no  such  departure  was  permitted  (ver.  23).  Any  vow  which 
was  made  unto  (iod  was  considered  to  be  in  the  last  degree  obligatory  (Dcut  xxiii. 
21,  22;  Eccles.  v.  4,  5;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11),  When  "God's  vows  are  upon  us,"  when  we 
Stand  pledged  before  him  (1)  to  discharge  certain  functions,  or  (2)  to  abstain  from 
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certdn  evils  or  perils,  we  should  feel  that  we  are  bound  with  peculiarly  strong  bonds 
to  make  our  sacrifice,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  in  its  fulness  and  int^rity. 

IV.  Absbnob  of  impubtfy.    (Ver.  20;  see  ch.  vii.  1&— 18.) 

V.  Pebfbbenob  op  thb  Divinb  will  to  uumak  obatification.  ••Strangers" 
might  bnng  their  offerings  to  the  house  of  the  Lord»  It  was  a  pleasing  and  gratifying 
thing  to  witness  the  stranger  bringing  his  bountiful  tribute  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah. 
It  gratified  the  national  feeling.  But  nothing  might  be  accepted  from  the  foreigner  which 
was  not  worthy  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  His  will  to  receive 
only  unblemished  offerings  must  outweigh  their  readiness  or  eagerness  to  receive  out- 
side testimony  to  the  excellency  of  their  institutions.  We  may  be  too  eager  to  welcome 
the  tribute  of  the  stranger ;  we  must  require  of  him  that  he  worship  in  sincerity  and 
purity.  The  honour  and  the  will  of  God  should  be  more  to  us  than  the  passing 
gratification  we  gain  from  any  source  whatever.  Whatever  we  lose,  he  must  bo 
honoured  and  obeyed. — G. 

Vers.  27,  28. — The  culture  of  kindness.  The  words  of  the  text  remind  us,  by  con* 
trast,  of  two  truths  which  are  of  value  to  us  as  disciples  of  Christ  1.  That  the  hurnan 
spirit  is  never  too  young  to  be  offered  to  GKkI,  whether  (1)  in  parental  devotion  or  (2) 
in  sdf-dedication  (ver.  27).  2.  That  two  generations  of  the  same  family  may  offer 
themselves  simultaneously  to  the  service  of  God.  Parent  and  child  have  not  unfre* 
quently  made  profession,  in  the  same  hour,  of  attachment  to  Christ,  and  have  simul- 
taneously '*  given  Uiemselves  unto  the  Lord."  But  the  main  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the 
ciUture  of  kindness.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Divine  precept.  There  would  be  an  ap- 
parent ruthlessness  in  taking  away  the  young  immediately  from  its  dam,  and  also  in 
slaying  mother  and  offspring  together  on  the  same  day.  Therefore  these  acts  must  be 
avoided.  Everything  snould  hd  done  to  foster  kindness  of  heart,  considerateness  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  justice,  purity,  righteousness  of  life.  The  culture  of  kindness  is  an 
act  of  piety.    It  is  well  to  consider— 

I.  Thb  two  spheres  in  which  it  SHoULt)  bb  exhibited.  1.  The  human  world: 
the  home;  the  social  circle;  mankind  at  large.  2.  The  animal  world.  Everything 
that  has  life  has  feeling,  and  has  a  claim  on  our  considerateness.  We  may  add  to  Itn 
pleasure  or  may  multiply  its  pain ;  may  prolong  or  shorten  life. 

II.  I'HB  two  motives  bt  WHICH  WE  SHOULD  BE  ACTUATED.  1.  The  Inherent 
excellency  of  kindness.  Unkindness  is  a  shameful,  shocking,  deteriorating  thing; 
kindness  is  intrinsically  beautiful,  admirable.  2.  The  will  of  God.  These  his  laws 
(and  see  Deut.  xxii.  6 ;  xxv.  4)  are  an  indication  of  his  will ;  and  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
the  will  of  him  who  creates  and  sustains  sentient  life  that  his  human  children  should 
be  kind  to  the  dumb  creatures  of  his  thought  and  skilL 

III.  The  two  sources  of  cultivation.  1.  That  of  our  own  minds.  We  must 
impress  on  ourselves  that  it  is  no  less  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  thing  to  use  our  great 
power  to  oppress  the  feeble  creatures  at  our  feet  than  it  would  be  for  others  of  vastly 
superior  size  and  strength  to  our  own  to  oppress  and  injure  us.  We  must  remind 
ourselves  of  those  obvious  considerations  which  will  foster  kind  feelings  and  restrain 
from  hurtful  actions.  2.  That  of  those  who  teach  us.  The  parents  and  teachers  of 
vouth  who  do  not  inculcate  kindness  toward  the  feeble,  whether  of  the  animal  or  the 
human  world,  sadly  neglect  their  duty  to  their  charge.  Young  people  may  grow  up 
ignorant  of  languages  or  sciences,  and  they  may  yet  to  admirable  and  useful  men  and 
women ;  but  those  who  have  not  learnt  to  hate  cruelty  and  to  admire  kindness  will 
have  a  blot  on  their  character  which  no  attainments  will  hide.— C. 

Vers.  1— 16.— 2%«  eating  qf  the  holy  things.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  blemishes  which  precluded  a  priest  from  ministerins  at  the  altar  did  not 
hinder  him  from  eating  of  the  holy  things.  The  ordinary  Israelite,  therefore,  would 
not,  by  similar  blemishes,  be  deban^dd  from  the  privileges  of  his  religion.  There  are, 
however,  other  things  which  would  disqualify.  These  are  now  brought  under  our 
notice,  together  with  the  provisions  by  which  they  might  be  removed.    Consider — 

I.  Disqualifications  for  eating  of  the  holy  things.  1.  With  respect  to  priests, 
(1)  A  priest  would  be  disqualified  by  any  uncleanness  in  his  flesh ;  thus,  if  he  were  a 
leper.    The  reason  is  that  leprosy  was  a  notable  emblem  of  sin.    Or  if  he  had  any 
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nmnin^  issue.  Such  things  are  in  themselves  loathsome,  and  evince  a  corrupt  state  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  fittingly  represent  moral  corruption.  This,  under  every  dis- 
pensation, excludes  men  from  that  fellowship  with  God  which  was  shadowed  in  the 
eating  of  the  holy  things.  (2)  He  would  be  disqualified  by  contact  with  a  human 
corpse,  or  with  the  carcase  of  any  unclean  animal.  The  moral  lesson  here  is  that  *'  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  that  the  **  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
against  God."  2.  With  respect  to  the  families  of  priests,  (1)  The  stranger  that 
sojourneth  in  Israel  must  become  regularlv  proselyted  to  entitle  him  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Law.  So  those  who  would  enjoy  the  corresponding  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
gospel  must  first  become  disciples  of  Jesus.  ^2)  The  hired  servant  in  the  family  of  a 
priest  is  not  sufficiently  incorporated  in  the  family  to  entitle  him  to  eat  of  the  holy 
things.  And  there  are -servants  of  the  gospel — persons  who  take  a  commendable 
interest  in  its  outward  prosperity — who  yet  are  not  of  the  "  household  of  faith,"  and 
have  no  experience  of  its  spiritual  mysteries.  (3)  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  by  marrying 
a  stranger,  forfeits  her  right  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  If  now  in  her  father's  house, 
she  is  simply  a  visitor,  and  has  to  be  provided  with  common  food.  By  yoking  with 
the  ungodly,  the  children  of  God  forfeit  his  favour,  and  are  only  tolerated  in  the  Church 
as  visitors.  3.  These  laws  may  not  he  invaded  with  impunity,  (1)  If  by  accident 
they  were  transgressed,  there  was  mercy  for  the  offender  when  he  made  reparation* 
This  was  the  original  value,  with  a  fifth  part  added  (ver.  14).  Paul  obtained  mercy 
for  his  sin  against  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ''because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." 
(2)  For  the  wilful  presumptuous  transgression  of  the  Law  there  was  no  mercy  in  its 
provisions.  "That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my  presence"  (ver.  3).  "They  shall 
therefore  keep  mine  ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  therefore,  if  they 
profane  it"  (ver.  9).  There  is  a  law  of  extremity  also  under  the  gospel  (Matt  xii, 
31,  32 ;  Acts  v.  1—11 ;  Heb.  vi.  4—6 ;  x.  26—29 ;  1  John  v.  16). 

II.   How  THESE  DISQUALIFICATIONS  MAT  BE  REMOVED.      1.  In  SOnu  CCUSS  ty  Statute, 

(1)  Thus  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  bought  with  his  money,  though  formerly  an 
alien,  is  now  so  incorporated  into  his  family  that  he  may  freely  eat  of  the  holy  things. 
Being  purchased,  he  is  permanently  under  the  power  of  the  priest,  and  has  no  option 
to  leave  his  service.  So  we,  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  by  a  thorough 
repentance  and  conversion,  renouncing  all  freedom  to  act  against  his  will,  may  claim 
the  privileges  of  his  service.  (2)  Those  bom  in  the  house  of  the  priest,  viz.  to  hia 
slaves  or  permanent  servants,  are  also  reckoned  as  belonging  to  bis  &mily,  and 
privileged  to  fare  as  his  own  children.  This  birth  into  the  household  expresses  more 
than  mere  natural  descent  from  a  godly  ancestry.  The  children  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  were  not  those  naturally  descended  from  him,  but  those  who  were  also 
the  children  of  his  faith.  Natural  birth  in  a  godly  family  now  gives  the  initiation  to 
goodness,  but  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  can  only  l>e  enjoyed  by  those  who  follow  up 
their  advantages.  (3)  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  by  marrying  a 
stranger,  forfeited  her  right  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  She  was  the  figure  of  a  back- 
slider. But  if  there  were  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  her  husband  were  dead,  and  she 
return  to  the  house  of  her  father  as  in  her  youth,  she  may  a^in  partake  of  the  holy 
things.  This  teaches  us  God*8  mercy  to  the  wanderer  from  (Christ  who  returns  to  him 
with  a  true  conversion  (see  Luke  xv.  11).  2.  In  some  cases  by  ordinance,  (1)  If  a 
man  contract  pollution  by  contact,  he  "  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash 
his  fiesh  with  water  "  (vers.  4 — 6).  As  the  baptism  of  vxiter  was  necessary  to  qualify  the 
ceremonially  impure  to  eat  of  the  holy  things  which  were  typical,  so  is  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  required  to  remove  moral  impurity,  and  give  us  the  privilege  of  real 
fellowship  with  (jK)d  (Heb.  x.  22).  (2)  After  this  washing,  "and  when  the  sun  is 
down,  he  shall  be  clean,  and  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy  things "  f  ver.  7).  The 
natural  or  civil  day  began  at  sunrise;  the  holy  day  at  sunset,  viz.  when  nature  is 
involved  in  the  shadow  of  death.  So  it  is  in  the  turning  from  nature  to  grace  that  we 
enter  into  the  privileges  of  fellowship  with  God. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  17 — 33. — Laws  of  the  oblations.    These  naturally  follow  those  concerning  the 
priests,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter.    They  may  be 
considered^ 
.  I,  With  respect  to  the  baceifices.    1.   These  must  he  the  animals  prescribed. 
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(1)  Clean  creatures.  To  offer  swine  upon  God's  altar  would  be  an  outrageous  insult  to 
his  purity.  It  would  be  figuratively  equivalent  to  asking  his  acceptance  and  approval 
of  passions  and  conduct  the  most  filthy  and  loathsome.  To  attempt  to  foreshadow  in 
the  sacrifice  of  a  hog  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  would  be  against  the  most  sacred  propriety 
a  horrible  blasphemy.  (2)  Clean  creatures  of  kinds  specially  selected  by  God.  Theso 
are  "  of  the  beeves,  if  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats  "  (ver.  19).  The  roebuck  and  the  hart 
are  clean  creatures,  but  not  of  the  kinds  selected,  so,  however  they  may  be  fitted  to 
represent  saints,  viewed  under  particular  aspects,  they  were  too  wild  and  intractable 
to  be  made  fit  emblems  of  Christ     2.  They  must  be  individuals  without  blemish. 

(1)  They  must  be  free  from  disease.  ITieretore,  if  they  have  "  scurvy,"  or  a  "  wen,** 
or  a  "running  scab,**  which  are  symptoms  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  they  are  pro- 
nounced unfit.  For  disease  is  generally  taken  as  an  emblem  of  sin,  and  in  this  sense 
the  reason  should  be  understood,  "  because  their  corruption  is  in  them  *'  (ver.  251 

(2)  There  must  be  no  natural  deformity,  such  as  having  any  jwirt  too  much  extended, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  contracted.  •*  We  are  shapen  in  iniquity."  From  our 
birth  we  are  marred  with  moral  deformities.  But  not  so  Jesus.  He  was  in  his  birth 
the  "holy  thing."  (3)  They  must  have  no  acquired  blemish — ^no  blindness,  lameness, 
fracture,  or  mutilation  of  any  kind.  By  actual  transgression  we  have  £allen  upon  moral 
disasters.  But  Christ  "fulfilled  all  righteousness,"  and  must  not  be  foreshadowed  by 
any  imperfect  creature.  (4)  The  same  perfection  was  required  in  the  sacrifice  that  was 
required  in  the  priests.  The  best  service  and  the  best  sacrifice  should  be  given  to  the 
best  Being  (see  Mai.  i.  8, 12 — 14).  The  priest  and  the  sacrifice  were  alike  types  of  the 
same  Lord  Jesus,  our  Priest  and  Sacrifice.  (5)  But  who  is  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
the  victim  ?  The  Jews  say  the  sagan,  or  suffragan  high  priest,  had  to  determine  this.  Now, 
Annas  sustained  that  office  under  Caiaphas,  and  he  accordingly  sent  Jesus  bound  to 
Caiaphas,  viz.  as  a  Sacrifice  fit  to  be  offered  (see  John  xviii.  12 — 14, 24).  The  offerer  also 
had  to  pass  his  judgment  upon  the  creature  he  selects  from  his  herd  or  flock.  If  Pilate 
be  viewed  as  a  representative  person  in  this  capacity,  we  hear  him  say, "  I  find  no  fault 
in  this  man."  But  God  himself  is  the  ultimate  Judge;  and  has  he  not  emphatically 
approved  of  Christ?  (See  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  6 ;  John  xii.  28.)  3.  BlemisJied  creatures 
may  be  given  as  free-will  offerings.  (1)  These  were  not  prescribed  in  the  Law,  though 
permitted.  They  were  things  which  piety  might  add  to  what  was  essential.  They 
were  not  types  of  Christ,  so  they  might  be  imperfect.  (2)  Piety  will  give  to  God  the 
most  perfect  thing  she  possesses  when  she  would  acknowledge  his  worthiness  to  be 
honoured.  But  she  would  also  express  with  humility  the  imperfection  of  her  best 
services,  and  this  she  might  do  most  appropriately  in  the  offering  of  a  blemished  obla* 
lion.  (3)  But  when  the  free-will  offering  is  for  a  vow,  then  an  imperfect  thing  will 
not  be  accepted.  In  this  case  the  offering  is  prescribed  in  the  Law  because  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  offerer  to  retract  (see  Acts  v.  4).  And  the  sacrifice  for  a  vow  was  a 
figure  of  Christ,  who  is  pledged  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  (see  Ps.  xxii.  25 ; 
xl  6,  7). 

II.  With  respect  to  theib  offerino.  1.  They  may  not  be  offered  tUl  after  the 
eighth  day,  (1)  For  this  there  was  a  reason  of  humanity.  The  creature  must  remain 
"  seven  days  under  the  dam."  The  Laws  of  God  are  framed  to  inculcate  kindliness 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  (2)  It  has  also  a  reason  of  health.  For  the  animal  is  scarcely 
formed  in  the  first  week  of  its  life.  Its  hair  and  its  hoofs  are  not  grown.  It  is  not 
wholesome  food.  (3)  But  the  typical  reasons  are  the  more  important.  The  "eighth 
day  "  was  that  upon  which  circumcision  took  place.  The  import  of  both  rites,  that  of 
circumcision  and  that  of  sacrifice,  is  the  same.  Both  represent  the  cutting  off  of  the 
Holy  Seed  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  to  men. 
The  Jews  say  that  the  eighth  day  was  specified  so  that  a  sabbath  must  be  included,  for  that 
''  the  sabbath  sanctifies  all  things.'*  No  doubt,  when  the  great  sabbath  of  the  ei<;hth 
day  arrives,  which  is  that  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  all  things  in  that  state  will  be 
sanctified.  That  state  will  be  the  consummation  of  the  blessing  of  the  covenant. 
2.  An  animal  and  its  young  may  not  be  killed  the  same  day,  (1)  This  law  respects 
fowls  as  well  as  larger  creatures  (see  Deut.  xxii.  6).  It  inculcates  tenderness  of  heart. 
(2)  But  it  has  also  a  gospel  import.  It  teaches  that  utter  desolation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  atonement.  Life  is  spared  because  life  is  sacrificed.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  vicarious ;  it  is  fur  the  life  of  the  world.    3,  It  should  be  eaten  the  same  di'y 
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on  which  it  is  killed,  (1)  The  moral  here  is  that  we  must  not  delay  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  benefits  of  redemption  in  Christ.  On  the  morrow  (ver.  30)  it  may  be  too  late. 
(2)  On  the  third  day  it  will  be  certainly  too  late  (see  ch.  vii.  15 ;  xix.  6,  7).  The  third 
cay,  or  age,  is  that  of  our  resurrection  (see  Hos.  vi.  2).  If  we  neglect  salvation  until 
then,  it  cannot  be  realized.  Let  us  improve  the  opportunities  of  our  probation.  4.  They 
ahotUd  he  offered  devoutly,  (1)  The  Name  of  God  must  not  be  profaned.  God's  Name 
is  hallowed  by  keeping  his  commandments  (vers.  31,  32).  The  Name  of  God  will  be 
hallowed  when  his  kingdom  is  come,  for  then  his  will  shall  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  9, 10).  ^2)  He  is  to  be  recognized  as  our  Redeemer.  **  I  am  the 
Lord  which  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God.** 
lliat  redemption  was  only  a  figure  of  the  great  redemption  throucrh  which  GK>d  hallows 
his  people  in  truth,  of  which  also  the  oblations  of  the  Law  were  figures.  Th's  ii  never 
to  be  forgotten. — J.  A.  AL 


PART  IV, 

HOLY  DATS  AND  SEASONS:  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY,  ANNUAL, 
SEPTENNIAL,  AND  EVERY  HALF-CENTUBY, 


EXPOSITIOlT. 


CHAPTEB  XXin. 


Tms  Part  consists  of  chs.  zxiii  and  zxv., 
with  ch.  xxiv.  parenthetically  introduced. 

Every  religion  must  have  its  round  of 
holy  days  and  seasons:  1.  To  give  occasion 
for  manifesting  joyous  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things.  2.  To  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  pisist  events  around  which 
religious  associations  cling.  3.  To  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  those 
sacred  mysteries  which  are  regarded  as 
essential  characteristics  of  the  system. 

1.  The  duty  and  happiness  of  rejoicing 
before  the  Lord  find  a  prominent  place 
tinder  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  they 
must  in  any  religion  where  man  feels 
himself  in  a  covenant  relation  with  God, 
brought  nigh  to  him  by  himself,  and  no 
longer  estranged  from  him  who  is  his  only 
true  life  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the 
first  thought  of  the  annual  Jewish  festivals 
is  that  of  joyous  thankfulness,  such  as  is 
becoming  to  reconciled  children  grateful  to 
their  Father  for  the  many  bounties  that 
they  receive  at  his  hands.  The  first  gift  of 
€k>d  of  which  man  becomes  conscious  is 
that  of  the  daily  sustenance  provided  for 
him,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  holy 
days  to  be  appointed  to  commemorate  the 
LKvmcua. 


goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  the  gifts  of 
the  earth.  The  first  aspect,  therefore,  in 
which  to  regard  the  three  great  annual 
festivals — the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabemadee— is  that  they  were 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  dispensed  by  God  to  man. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Passover.  We 
read  at  vers.  10,  11,  **  When  ye  he  eome  into 
the  land  which  I  give  %in(o  you^  and  $haU  reap 
the  harveet  thereof,  then  ye  ihfUl  hring  a  sheaf 
[or  an  omer"]  of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest 
unto  the  priest:  and  he  shaU  wave  the  sheaf 
hefore  the  Lord,  to  he  aocepted  for  you :  on 
the  morrow  after  (he  saJbbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it**  The  words,  **  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath,"  mean,  as  we  shall  see,  the  day  after 
the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  that  is, 
the  second  day  of  the  feast,  Kisan  16,  which 
fell  early  in  April,  when  the  first  barley  was 
ripeniDg  in  Palestine.  On  the  14th  day  of 
Nisan  (the  day  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice)  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  standing  barley  was  marked 
ofE^  by  men  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  a  field  ploughed  the  previous  autumn 
and  sown  at  least  ten  weeks  before  the 
PassoYor,  but  not  prepared  artificially  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hasten  the  crop.  On  the 
following  day,  Nisan  15,  at  sunset,  threo 
men  were  sent  to  the  selected  field,  and,  in 
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the  presenoe  of  witnesses,  cut  the  ears  of 
com  before  marked,  and  brought  them  into 
the  temple.  On  the  next  day,  Nisan  16, 
this  com,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  sheaf  or 
of  flour,  was  offered  to  the  Lord  by  being 
waved  before  him,  and  then  consigned  to 
the  priest.  Here,  by  the  presentation  of 
the  firstfruits  of  the  year,  an  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  that  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  by  right  God's.  This  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

Secondly,  as  to  Pentecost.  After  the  sheaf, 
or  omer,  had  been  offered  on  Nisan  16,  it  was 
allowable  to  make  the  new  year's  barley 
into  bread,  but  the  dedication  of  the  grain 
crops  was  not  complete  until  a  portion  of 
the  wheat  crop  had  also  been  offered.  This 
was  done  a  week  of  weeks  later,  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  forty-nine  days  after 
the  presentation  of  the  barley,  and 
fifty  days  after  the  first  day  of  Unleavened 
Bread.  On  this  day,  two  leavened  loaves, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  shewbread  loaves, 
were  waved  before  the  Lord,  and  then  de- 
livered to  the  priest.  These  loaves  were 
made  out  of  ears  of  com  selected  and  reaped 
as  the  barley  had  been  seven  weeks  before, 
and  then  threshed  and  ground  in  the 
temple.  They  were  regarded  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  though  they 
were  not  made  of  the  first  cut  wheat ;  and 
from  their  presentation  the  festival  has 
the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Harvest  (Exod. 
xxiii  16);  the  Feast  of  the  Firstfruits  of 
the  Wheat  Harvest  (Exod.  xxiv.  22);  the 
Day  of  the  Firstfmits  (Numb.  xxviiL  26) ; 
while,  from  its  date  relatively  to  the  Pass- 
over, it  is  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvi.  10).  The  name. 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Tobit  ii.  1;  2  Mace.  xii.  82), 
and  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  IL  1; 
XX.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvL  8).  The  meat  offerings 
might  not  be  made  of  the  new  year's  flour 
until  these  two  loaves  had  been  offered. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  festivals  connected  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  were  not  ended  until  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering  (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22), 
or  Tabernacles  (ver.  34;  Deut.  xvL  13; 
Ezra  til.  4 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16 ;  Jer.  viL  2),  had 
been  celebrated.  Tliis  festival  occurred 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  com- 


memorated the  final  gathering  in  of  all  the 
fmits  of  the  year,  specially  of  the  olives 
and  the  g^pes.  It  was  observed  by  a 
general  dwelling  in  booths  made  of  tho 
branches  of  palms,  willows,  olives,  pines, 
myrtles,  and  other  close-growing  trees  (ver. 
40 ;  Neh.  viii  15),  in  which  all  the  Israelite 
males,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick,  lived 
for  seven  days,  and  kept  harvest  home. 

2.  The  second  aspect  in  which  to  regard 
the  annual  festivals  is  the  historical  one. 
The  Pcu8over  is  characterized  by  its  histori- 
cal associations  to  a  greater  degree  tbaa 
either  of  the  other  festivals.  The  whole 
national  life  of  the  Israelites  received  its 
character  from  the  Egyptian  Exodus,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  anniversaries  of  their  religious 
year  began  with  its  commemoration.  It  was 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Egypt 
which  gave  to  the  Paschal  sacrifice  and  the 
Paschal  feast  their  primary  signification; 
and  while  to  us  the  Passover  festival  serves 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  those  events,  to 
the  Jew  it  served  as  a  memorial  of  them, 
preventing  them  tiom  ever  being  forgotten 
or  disregarded  (cf.  Exod.  xiii.  3—16).  The 
ancient  Christian  Fathers  suggested  that 
the  Featt  of  PerUeeo$t  commemorated  the 
institution  of  the  old  dispensation  at  Sinai, 
as,  to  Christians,  it  recalled  the  institution 
of  the  new  Law  by  the  gift  of  the  fiery 
tongues  at  Jerusalem.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  llaimonides  and  the  later  school 
of  Hebrew  commentators,  and  it  i^  a  very 
probable  conjecture;  but  as  no  appearance 
of  it  IB  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments, 
nor  even  in  early  Hebrew  writers,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  Historically,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  generally  considered 
to  commemorate  the  dwelling  in  tents 
throughout  the  forty  yeard*  wandering  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
have  been  called  the  Feast  of  Tents,  for  the 
words  *'tent"  and  ** tabernacle"  differ, 
and  the  Israelites  did  not  dwell  in  tabeiv 
nacles  in  the  wilderness.  Bather,  it  com- 
memorates the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  after  setting  forth  from  Egypt, 
which  took  place  at  ^  Succoth,"  the  meaning 
of  which  word  is  **  tabernacle"  (Exod.  xiL 
37).  Thus,  as  the  event  historically  associ- 
ated with  the  first  harvest  festival,  the 
Passover,  was  the  setting  forth  from  Egypt, 
that  associated  with  the  last,  the  Feaut  of 
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Tabernacles,  was  the  resting^  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  journey  at  Sucooth,  where 
the  people  now  felt  that  they  were  free,  and 
began  to  rejoice  in  their  freedom. 

3.  The  typical  character  of  the  feasts, 
as  well  as  their  historical  character,  is  more 
apparent  in  the  Ptutover  than  in  the  other 
two  feasts.  St.  Paul's  testimony  on  this 
point  is  sufficient:  **For  even  Christ  our 
Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us:  therefore  let 
us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven, 
neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth  "  (I  Con  v.  7).  Here  we 
have  the  typical  character  of  the  Paschal 
lamb,  and  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
authoritatively  declared  to  us.  The  blood 
of  the  lamb  slain  on  the  night  before  the 
Exodus,  being  the  means  whereby  the 
Israelites  were  delivered  from  the  destruction 
which  fell  on  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  typified  the  still  more  efficacious 
bloodshedding  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ's  people  was  wrought  The  Featt  of 
PerUecottf  if  it  commemorated  the  gift  of  the 
Law  at  Mount  Sinai,  pointed  thereby  to  the 
giving  of  the  better  Law  on  the  day  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  in  any  case,  as  a  Feast  of 
Firstfruits,  it  was  emblematic  of  those  first- 
fruits  of  the  Christian  Church  presented  to 
God  on  that  day  (Acts  ii.  41).  The  Fea$t  of 
Tabemacies.inwhich  God's  people  commemo- 
rated their  rejoicing  in  their  newly  found 
liberty  after  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  awaits  its 
full  typical  fulfilment  in  the  spiritual  joy  of 
the  redeemed  after  they  have  been  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world ;  but  its  typical  meaning 
is  partially  fulfilled  in  the  blessed  peace  and 
joy  spread  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  God  by  reason  of  thf  ir  adoption 
in  Christ,  whereby  we  have  obtained  an 
inheritance  with  the  saints  (Eph.  i.  11, 18). 

In  the  annual  fast  held  on  the  10th  of 
Tisri,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
typical  element  outweighs  any  other.  The 
present  and  the  past  sink  away  in  compari- 
son with  the  future.  The  day  suggests  no 
thought  of  the  seasons  or  of  the  products  of 
the  earth,  and  it  recalls  no  event  of  past 
history.  It  teaches  a  lesson — the  need  of  re- 
conciliation;  and  by  the  entrance  of  the 
high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  sacri- 


ficial blood,  and  by  the  ceremony  of  the 
scapegoat,  it  typically  foreshadows  how  that 
reconciliation  is  to  be  effected. 

The  monthly  festivals  had  a  purpose 
different  from  the  annual.  They  occurred 
on  the  new  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  and  their  intention  was  to  dedicate 
each  month  to  God.  Only  one  of  these 
monthly  festivals  is  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter— the  Feast  of  Trumpets*  It  is  the  feast 
of  the  new  moon  of  the  sacred  seventh 
month,  with  which  the  civil  year  began. 
Because  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  it  had 
more  ceremonies  attached  to  it  than  the 
fir^t  days  of  the  other  months.  Whereas 
the  feasts  of  the  new  moons  in  other  months 
only  sanctified  the  special  month  which  they 
began,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  sanctified  also 
the  whole  year,  and  was  therefore  an  annual 
as  well  as  a  monthly  feast. 

The  weekly  festival  was  the  sabbath  (see 
Exod.  XX.  10 ;  Dent  ▼.  15).  This  feast 
sanctified  each  week,  as  the  monthly  feasts 
sanctified  each  month ;  and  like  the  annual 
festivals,  it  looked  both  backwards  and 
forwards  :  backwards,  to  the  sanctification 
bestowed  upon  it ''  Because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  (torn  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made"  (Gen.  ii  8);  forwards,  to  the 
great  sabbath  in  which  Christ  rested  in  the 
grave,  and  yet  further  onwards  to  another 
sabbath  still  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  God. 

The  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  were 
extensions  of  the  sabbatical  principle- 
certain  civil  and  religious  institutions  and 
regulations  being  attached  to  each  of  them. 

Vcr.  2.— Concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  oonyooa* 
tions,  even  these  ate  my  feasts.  The  trans- 
lation should  rather  be.  The  appointed  time$ 
which  ye  $haU  pntdaim  to  he  holyoonvoeationi^ 
these  are  my  appointed  timen.  The  appointed 
times  (mo'odtm)  include  the  great  fast  as 
well  as  the  festivals,  and  the  weekly  and 
monthly  as  well  as  the  annual  holy  days. 
The  primary  purpose  with  which  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  holy  days  is  introduced, 
is  to  give  a  list  of  the  holy  eonvoeatione^ 
While  the  Israelites  were  t»till  dwelling  in 
the  wilderness,  a  hoiy  eonvooation  appears  to 
have  been  a  religious  assembly  of  all  the 
males  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  After 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  a  religions  gather- 
ing for  prayer  or  festive  rejoicing  in  all  their 
dwellings^  that  is,  wherever  they  lived, 
would  have  satisfied  the  command  to  hold 
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a  holy  convocation,  except  on  the  three 
great  festivala.  when  all  who  could,  **  kept 
the  feast "  at  Jerusalem.  There  were  in  all 
seven  holy  ccnvoeatians  in  the  year,  besides 
the  sabbath,  namely,  the  first  and  last 
days  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Yer.  S.'The  serenth  day  is  the  labbath  of 
rest.  This  is  a  very  strong  expression,  liter- 
ally, the  sabbath  of  sabbatiitn,  which  doubles 
the  force  of  the  single  word.  Ye  shall  do  no 
work  therein.  The  sabbath  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  were  the  only  days  in  which  no 
work  might  be  done,  whereas  on  the  other 
festivals  it  was  only  no  servile  work  that 
might  be  done.  It  is  not  to  be  observed 
solely  where  the  tabernacle  is  pitched  or 
the  temple  is  built,  but  in  every  town  and 
village  of  Canaan— in  all  yonr  dwellingi. 
In  the  sanctuary  itself  the  peculiar  charao- 
teristios  of  the  sabbath  were  a  holy  con- 
vocation, the  renewal  of  the  shewbrefld,  and 
the  burnt  offering  of  two  lambs  with  their 
meat  and  drink  offerings  (Numb.  xxviiL 
9, 10) ;  elsewhere  it  was  observed  only  by 
the  holy  convocation  and  rest  from  all 
labour.  It  commenced  at  sunset  on  Friday 
evening,  and  continued  till  sunset  on 
Saturday  evening.  In  later  days  the  hour 
at  which  it  be^n  was  announced  by  three 
blasts  of  the  priests'  trumpets,  immediately 
after  which  a  new  oourse  of  priests  entered 
cm  their  ministry. 

Yer.  4. — This  verse  repeats  the  statement 
or  heading  contained  in  ver.  2,  with 
reference  to  the  annual  holy  day,  the  sab- 
bath having  been  disposed  of  in  ver.  3. 

Yer.  5.~In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  passover.  The 
month  of  Nisan  was  made  the  first  month  of 
the  religious  year  in  consequence  of  the  origi- 
nal Passover  having  taken  place  in  it  (Exod. 
xii.  2).  On  the  occasion  of  the  first,  or 
Egyptian,  Passover,  all  heads  of  a  family, 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  heads  of  families 
in  conjunction,  provided  themselves  with  a 
lamb  or  a  kid  on  the  lOth  day  of  Nisan, 
killed  it  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and, 
taking  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  dipped  it  in  the 
blood  and  struck  the  lintel  and  two  side 
posts  of  the  doors  of  their  houses  with  the 
Dlood.  They  then  roasted  the  animal  whole 
for  eating,  added  to  it  unleavened  bread, 
and  garnished  it  with  bitter  herbs.  They 
made  themselves  ready  to  eat  it  by  dressing 
themselves  for  a  journey,  **  with  their  loins 
girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their 
staff  in  their  hands"  (Exod.  xii  11),  and 
thus  they  ate  it  in  haste,  in  a  standing 
position.  The  meaning  of  the  ceremony  is 
explained  by  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
•tune  time.    On  the  same  night,  alter  the 


blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel 
and  side  posta,  God  slew  the  firstborn  of  all 
who  had  not  exhibited  this  symbol  of  their 
having  been  brought  into  covenant  with 
himself,  and  the  Israelites  set  off  hurriedly 
on  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  was 
conmianded  that  the  day  should  be  kept 
hereafter  in  like  manner  as  a  memorial,  and 
that  the  following  seven  days  should  be 
kept  as  a  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Exod. 
xii.  14, 15).  This  command  is  here  concisely 
repeated,  as  it  is  again  repeated  in  Deut. 
xvi.  I — 8.  One  very  considerable  change 
was,  however,  necessarily  made  in  the  method 
of  its  observance.  Originally,  each  head  of 
a  household  or  combination  of  households 
sacrificed  the  lamb  himself^  and  sprinkled 
the  blood  upon  the  doorposts  and  lintel. 
But  after  the  establisbmeut  of  the  Aaronio 
priesthood  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
priestly  authority  previously  vested  in  each 
nead  of  a  house  (chs.  viii.,  ix.),  and  after  the 
stringent  prohibition  of  sacrificing  else- 
where than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
had  been  issued  (ch.  xvii.),  this  could  not 
continue.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  the  direct  injunction, 
**Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  Passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee:  but  at  the  place  which 
the  I^rd  thy  Gk>d  shall  choose  to  place  his 
Name  in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  Pass- 
over at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
at  the'  season  that  thou  camest  forth  out  of 
Egypt"  (xvL  5,  6).  A  result  from  this  rule 
was  that  every  male  Israelite  had  to  present 
himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  slay  his 
lamb  on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  which  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  brought  between  two  and 
three  million  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  each 
year.  The  crowd  of  pilgrims  took  their 
way  to  the  temple,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  court  in  three  divisions.  There  they 
slew  each  man  his  lamb,  while  the  priests 
offered  the  blood  on  the  altar,  and  the 
Levites  sang  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiiL — oxviii.). 
Then  they  bore  away  the  lambs,  roasted 
them  whole  on  a  spit  of  pomegranate  wood, 
taking  care  that  no  bone  should  be  broken, 
and  prepared  the  Paschal  supper.  At  the 
supper,  as  well  as  at  the  sacrifice,  a  change 
of  manner  was  introduced.  *'  As  the  guests 
gathered  round  the  Paschal  table,  they 
came  no  longer,  as  at  the  first  celebration, 
with  their  loins  girded,  with  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  a  staff  in  their  hands ;  that  is,  as 
travellers  waiting  to  take  their  departure. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  arrayed  in  their 
best  festive  garments,  joyous  and  at  rest, 
as  became  the  children  of  a  king.  To 
express  this  idea,  the  rabbis  also  insisted 
that  the  Paschal  supper,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  must  be  eaten  in  that  recumbent  position 
with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the  N^w 
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Teetameni  *For,*  say  they,  *they  use 
this  leaning  posture,  as  free  men  do,  in 
memorial  of  their  freedom.'  And  again, 
*  Because  it  is  the  manner  of  slaves  to  eat 
standing,  therefore  now  they  eat  sitting  and 
leaning,  in  order  to  show  that  they  have 
been  delivered  from  bondage  into  freedom.' 
And  finally,  *  No,  not  the  poorest  in  Israel 
may  eat  till  he  has  sat  down,  leaning.'  But 
though  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  sit  lean- 
ing during  the  whole  Paschal  supper,  it 
was  only  absolutely  enjoined  whOe  par- 
taking of  the  bread  and  the  wine  "  (Eders* 
heim,  'Temple  Service*).  The  essentials 
of  the  Paschal  feast  were  the  Paschal 
lamb,  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter 
herbs  (Exod.  xii.  8).  To  these  were  after- 
wards added  a  dish  formed  from  an  animal 
sacrificed  on  the  Passover  day,  a  composi- 
tion of  dates  and  other  dried  fruits,  and  four 
onpe  of  red  wine  mixed  with  water,  the 
lust  of  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial as  that  which  had  been  commanded 
in  the  Law.  The  Babbi  Gamaliel  is  re- 
ported by  the  Mishna  to  have  said,  **  Who- 
ever fails  to  explain  three  things  in  the 
Passover  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty.  These 
are  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  unleavened  bread, 
and  the  bitter  herbs.  The  Paschal  lamb 
means  that  God  passed  over  the  houses  of 
our  fathers  in  E^pt,  which  were  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  the  unleavened  bread,  that  our 
fathers  were  hurried  out  of  Egypt;  the  bitter 
herbs^  that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of 
our  fathers  in  Egypt  bitter "  (Pes.  x.  15). 
The  wine  was  regarded  so  necessary  an 
adjunct,  that  it  is  ordered  that  every  house^ 
bolder  must  provide  himself  with  four  cups, 
even  if  he  had  to  sell  or  pawn  his  coat,  or 
hire  himself  out  for  a  servant,  or  receive 
money  from  the  poor's  box,  in  order  to  do 
BO  (Pes.  L).  The  supper  began  with  drink- 
ing the  first  cup  of  wine,  before  which  a 
grace,  or  thanksgiving,  of  the  following 
chflracter  was  said: — *' Blessed  art  thou, 
Jehovah  our  God,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine !  Blessed  art  thou,  Jehovah 
OUT  Gk)d,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
chosen  us  from  among  all  people,  and  exalted 
us  from  among  all  lang^uages,  and  sanctified 


us  with  thy  commandments  !  And  thou  hast 
g^ven  us,  in  love,  the  solemn  days  for  joy, 
and  the  festivals  and  appointed  seasons  for 
gladness,  and  this,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  the  season  of  our  free- 
dom, a  holy  convocation,  the  memorial  of  our 
departure  from  Egypt.  For  us  hast  thou 
chosen;  and  us  hast  thou  sanctified  from 
among  all  nations,  and  thy  holy  festivals 
with  joy  and  with  gladness  hast  thou  caused 
us  to  inherit.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  sanctifiest  Israel  and  the  appointed 
seasons  I  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  alive, 
and  sustained  us,  and  brought  us  to  this 
season "  (Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service  *). 
After  drinking  the  first  cup,  there  followed 
a  general  washing  of  hands,  after  which 
the  company  ate  some  of  the  bitter  herbs. 
Then  the  second  cup  was  filled,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  Exod. 
xii.  26,  27,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
company  inquired,  **What  mean  ye  by 
this  service?"  And  the  president  of  the 
feast  replied,  <*It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  Passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our 
houses."  At  the  same  time,  he  explained 
the  purport  of  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  bitter  herbs,  and  called  upon  the  com- 
pany to  give  thanks  for  what  God  had 
wrought  for  them  and  for  their  fathers,  end- 
ing with  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  sung  by  all  present. 
The  second  cup  was  then  drunk,  and  after 
a  second  washing  of  hands,  the  unleavened 
bread  was  broken,  and  thanks  again  given, 
after  whioti  the  pieces  of  bread,  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  other  sacrificial  dish  (if  anyX 
and  the  Paschal  lamb  were  partaken  of  in 
turn.  The  third  cup  was  then  filled,  thanks 
were  again  given,  and  the  cup  was  drunk. 
This  cup  had  the  name  of  the  **cup  of 
blessing,"  owing  to  the  blessing  said  over  it, 
and  it  was  succeeded  after  an  interval 
by  the  fourth  cup,  when  Ps.  oxv. — oxviii. 
(which,  with  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  made  up  the 
Hullel)  were  sung,  followed  by  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  6. — The  Paschal  supper  was  observed  by  our  Lord  in  obedience  to  the  command 
in  Exod.  xii.  14 ;  ch.  xxiii.  5 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1—8,  in  the  following  manner,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  the  narratiye  of  the  gospel. . 

I.  Hb  sent  Peteb  akd  John  bbfobbhand  to  pbepabe  thb  Passoveb.  The  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  was  the  purchase  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  We 
may  see  the  two  disciples,  after  they  had  been  led  by  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water  to  the  house  where  the  feast  was  to  be  held,  providing  themselves  with  a  lamb, 
unleavened  bread,  the  bitter  herbs,  and  that  other  dish  into  which  the  sop  was  after- 
Yfsirda  dipped;  then  carrying  the  lamb  to  the  temple,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  court.  This 
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was  on  the  aftcraooD  of  Nisan  14.  Admitted  into  the  court  of  the  temple,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims  and  residents  were 
divided,  they  would  have  slain  the  lamb,  and,  after  the  blood  had  been  thrown  on  the 
altar  by  the  priests,  they  would  have  carried  the  body  to  the  house  in  which  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Masters  eating  the  Passover  were  being  made. 

IL  He  selected  his  Paschal  goiipant.  The  rule  was  that  the  company  should 
not  consist  of  less  than  ten  persons.  In  the  present  case  it  amounted  to  thirteen. 
Around  him  were  gathered  his  twelve  disciples,  with  whom  '*  he  desired  with  desire  to 
eat  the  Passover  before  he  suffered**  (Luke  xxii.  15). 

IIL  He  entered  into  Jerusalem  in  obdeb  that  he  xioht  eat  the  Passoyeb 
IN  the  place  which  the  Loed  had  chosen.  (Deut.  xvi.  7.^  "  it  was  probably  as 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the  horizon  that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples 
descended  once  more  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  holy  city.  Before  them  lay 
Jerusalem  in  her  festive  attire.  All  around  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards  it.  White 
tents  dotted  the  sward,  cay  with  the  bright  flowers  of  early  spring,  or  poured  out  from 
the  gardens  and  the  darker  foliage  of  the  olive  plantations.  From  the  gorgeous  temple 
buildings,  dazzling  in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  These  courts  were 
now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  offering  for  the  last  time,  in  a  real  sense,  their 
Paschal  lambs.  The  streets  must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  flat  roofs 
covered  with  eager  eazers,  who  either  feasted  iheir  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of  the  sacred 
city  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once  more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well- 
remembered  localities.  It  was  the  last  day  view  which  the  Lord  had  of  the  holy  city 
till  his  resurrection.  Only  once  more  in  the  approaching  night  of  his  betrayal  was 
he  to  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of  the  full  moon.  He  was  going  forward  to 
'accomplish  his  death'  in  Jerusalem ;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offer  himself 
up  as  the  true  Passover  Lamb^'  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.*  They  who  followed  him  were  busy  with  many  thoughts.  They  knew  that 
terrible  events  awaited  them,  and  they  had  only  a  few  days  before  been  told  that  these 
glorious  temple  buildings,  to  which,  with  a  national  pride  not  unnatural,  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolate,  not  one  stone  being 
left  upon  the  other.  Among  them,  revolving  his  dark  plans  and  goaded  on  by  the 
great  enemy,  moved  the  betrayer.  And  now  they  were  within  the  city.  Its  temple, 
its  royal  bridge,  its  splendid  palaces,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  well  known  to  them  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  house  where  the 
guest-chamber  had  been  prepared  for  them**  (Edersheim,  'Temple  Service '). 

IV.  He  ate  the  Passoyeb  meal  in  the  customary  manner,  tet  with  such 
alterations  as  made  it  a  new  institution.  For  example :  1.  He  began  with  the 
first  cup,  over  which  he  gave  thanks  as  usual,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  company  to 
drink.  It  is  of  this  cup  that  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  '*  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves*'  (xxii.  17).  2.  Instetul  of 
the  first  washing  of  hands,  he  '*  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded  "  (John  xiil  5).  3.  The  feast  then  continued 
in  its  usual  order.  The  second  cup,  the  unleavened  bread  (part  of  which  was  **  the 
sop"  given  to  Judas),  the  bitter  herbs,  and  the  eating  of  the  lamb  followcMl  in  order. 
4.  The  Lord  then  took  some  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks 
over  it,  or  blessed  it,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  **  Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24).  5.  He  took  the  thini 
cup,  called  "  the  cup  of  blessing  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16),  **  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saving,  DriuK  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28;  Mark  xiv.  23,  24; 
Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25).  6.  ITie  fourth  cup,  accompanied  by  the  "  hymn," 
or  Hallel  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26),  no  doubt  finished  tne  supper  in  the  usual 
manner. 

V.  The  Paschal  supper  thus  ceased  for  ever,  and  the  Lord*8  Supper  was 
INSTITUTED  IN  ITS  PLACE.  The  blood  of  the  original  lambs  slain  in  Egypt  received  its 
efficacy  in  covering  the  people  of  Israel  and  delivering  them  from  the  visitation  of 
Ck)d's  angel  of  wrath,  bv  its  anticipatory  representation  of  the  blood  of  the  true  Lamb 
of  €K)dy  which  was  shed  for  the  deliverance  of  God's  redeemed  upon  the  cross.    The 
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time  had  now  come  for  that  blood  to  he  shed,  and  therefore  the  memorial  and  typical 
sacrifices  offered  year  by  year  necessarily  ceased,  the  shadow  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
substance,  the  type  in  the  antitype.  In  like  manner,  the  feast  on  the  body  of  the  lamb, 
which  represented  the  body  of  Christ,  necessarily  ceased  when  there  was  no  longer  a 
lamb  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Paschal  feast,  if  continued  longer,  would  have  been  an 
unmeaning  form,  because  its  meaning  had  become  exhausted. 

Yet,  just  as  Christianity  grew  by  GKxi's  will  out  of  Judaism,  so  a  new  memoiial  of 
Christ  sprang  out  of  the  old  type.  He  took  the  bread  that  was  before  him,  an  accessory 
of  the  old  feast,  and  consecrated  it,  together  with  the  third  cup,  to  represent  his  body 
and  blood  in  the  future,  for  a  memorial,  just  as  the  body  of  the  lamb  which  was  eaten 
and  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that  was  shed  had  typically  and  by  anticipation  represented 
them  in  the  past  Thus  the  dead  wood  of  the  old  form,  at  the  moment  of  perishing 
blossomed  into  new  life. 

The  Passover  was  to  be  kept  as  ''a  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations; 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever  "  TExod.  xii.  14) ;  and  any  one  who 
did  not  keep  the  feast  was  to  **  be  cut  off  from  Israel ''  (Ezod.  xiL  15).  In  like  manner, 
the  Lord*s  Supper  is  to  continue,  the  bread  is  to  be  eaten  and  the  cup  to  be  drunk,  as 
the  means  of  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death  /'  till  he  come."  The  one  ordinance  is  of 
as  permanent  a  nature  as  the  other,  and  the  neglect  of  it  may  cause  people  to  incur  a 
no  less  penalty  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

ITie  offering  of  rest:  the  Bohbath.  Ch.  xxlii.  1—3;  cf.  Gen.  iL  2,  3;  Exod.  xvL  22; 
zx.  8 — 11 ;  Mark  ii.  23 — 28 ;  Kev.  i.  10.  In  the  sacrificial  worship  we  come  across  what 
is  essentially  different  as  an  offering  from  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  or  of  any  palpable 
possession,  and  yet  is  a  real  sacrifice  all  the  while — we  mean  that  of  time.  The  sabbath, 
as  an  offering  of  rest,  has  consequently  a  very  high  place  among  the  Jews.  As  Ewald 
has  remark^,  it  is  the  only  sacrifice  which  finds  a  place  among  the  ten  commandments. 
Ko  wonder  he  regards  it  as  "  the  greatest  and  most  prolific  thought "  in  the  Jewish 
religion.    And  here  let  us  notice — 

I.  The  high  value  man  usually  sets  on  his  time.  It  is  indeed  said  to  he  money. 
Many  will  make  almost  any  other  sacrifice  more  willingly  than  that  of  their  time. 
They  will  give  money,  valuables,  almost  anything  you  like  to  ask,  except  their  precious 
time.  WbEit  a  fuss  made  about  an  evening  devoted  to  you  by  a  busy  friend,  or  half  an 
evening,  or  sometimes  half  an  hour  I 

Hence,  in  demanding  from  man  a  proportion  of  his  time,  God  asks  for  what  man 
esteems  highly  and  is  loth  to  give.  Time  is  regarded  as  so  peculiarly  man's  own,  to 
do  what  he  likes  in,  that  it  becomes  no  light  sacrifice,  but  rather  the  crown  of  all 
sacrifices,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  time  is  made  over  unto  God. 

II.  The  demand  God  makes  is  in  man's  interest,  fob  rr  is  fob  best  afteb 
LABOUR.  Six  days  of  work,  and  then,  saith  €k>d,  one  day  of  rest.  The  bodv  needs  it 
Seven  days'  unceasing  toil  would  soon  take  the  heart  out  of  all  workers,  and  bring  on 
premature  decay.  (}od  himself  has  set  the  example.  After  the  untold  labours  of  the 
creation,  after  the  hard  work — if  we  may  reverently  use  such  terms  of  God — of  the 
creative  periods,  he  has  entered  into  the  long  sablmth  of  human  history.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  it  now.  This  is  implied  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  **  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work  "  (John  v.  17),  in  their  connection.  And  so  a  restful  Father  in 
heaven  calls  upon  hit  tolling  children  upon  earth  to  rest^  as  he  has  done,  one  day  out  of 
•even,  and  not  sink  through  unceasing  labour.  So  consonant  is  this  weekly  rest  witli 
the  laws  of  our  physical  nature,  that  some,  who  do  not  see  clearly  the  scriptural  proof 
and  obligation  of  a  holy  day,  believe  that  it  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  physical  need.  But  the  needs  of  others,  alas  1  constitute  no  sufficient 
sanction  with  selfish  men.  Chxl  must  speak  and  make  his  demand,  else  men  will  run 
counter  to  their  general  welfare  in  their  self-indulgence. 

III.  God's  best  is  to  be  chabactebized  by  social  worship.  Man  is  not  to  spend 
his  seventh  day  in  inactivity.  He  is  not  to  loiter  about  his  tent  or  gossip  at  its  door 
all  the  day.    There  it  to  be  **  an  holy  convocation  "  (r;?jr  HTpn).    The  oay  is  to  be 
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celebrated  by  social  worship.  The  people  were  expected  to  gather  in  their  thousands 
to  praise  the  Lord.  Were  it  not  for  such  a  regulation  as  the  sabbath,  with  its  public 
services,  even  Judaism  could  not  have  survived. 

The  same  reason  still  holds  for  a  holy  sabbath.  In  the  interests  of  reli^on  it  must 
be  observed.  What  would  become  of  our  holy  religion  if  a  set  time  for  its  weekly 
observance  were  not  generally  kept  ?  Men  need  these  "  trysting  times  '*  and  **  trysting 
places  "  (as  TTJ^to,  in  ver.  2,  might  very  properly  be  translated),  that  religion  may  keep 
Its  position  among  us. 

We  may  ima^e  what  our  land  would  be  if  no  Lord's  day  were  kept,  if  no  sabbath 
bells  summoned  people  to  public  prayer,  and  no  preachers  got  their  weekly  oppor- 
tunities. It  would  soon  be  an  irreligious  land,  carelessness  and  indifference  reigning 
throughout  it  in  a  measure  infinitely  greater  than  they  do  even  now. 

IV.  The  DAT  OF  best  is  to  be  beqabded  as  the  Lobd'&  **  It  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  in  all  your  dweUings."  The  Jew  regarded  the  sabbath  as  **  the  Lord's  day."  It 
was  the  day  of  the  week  that  God  regulated,  and  all  whose  hours  he  claimed  as  his. 
We  claim  as  much  for  **  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  under  our  dispensation.  We  ask 
men  to  lay  the  day  as  a  hearty  offering  on  God's  altar.  They  are  not  doing  so  while 
they  spend  it  as  they  like.  It  is  to  be  a  holy  dav,  not  a  holiday ;  a  noly  day, 
and  therefore  to  a  holy  soul  a  happy  day,  the  day  in  which  we  can  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
When  we  can  say  with  John,  *'  1  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  we  are  sure 
to  have  most  precious  visions  of  the  Lord's  beauty  and  glory  (cf.  Rev.  i.  10,  etc.). 

It  is  no  contention,  therefore,  about  something  Jewish,  but  simply  about  something 
honestly  d^ieated  as  a  day  to  God.  Those  who  contend  against  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  either  labour  under  a  total  misapprehension  about  the  way  some 
people  spend  it,  or  are  really  bent  upon  devoting  the  day  to  their  own  purposes  instead 
of  to  God's.  If  we  are  commonly  honest,  we  shall  esteem  it  only  right  to  surrender  aa 
the  highest  offering  of  our  religious  life  the  seventh  of  our  time  to  him  who  deserves 
it  all 

*'  Man,  then,"  says  Ewald,  «  shall  release  his  soul  and  body  from  all  their  burdens, 
with  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  only  in  order  to  gather  himself 
together  again  in  God  with  greater  purity  and  fewer  disturbing  elements,  and  renew  in 
him  the  might  of  his  own  better  powers.  If,  then,  the  interchange  of  activity  and 
rest  is  already  founded  in  the  nature  of  all  creation,  and- is  the  more  beneficial  and 
health-bringing  the  more  regular  its  recurrence,  so  should  it  be  found  here  too ;  yet 
not  as  when,  in  the  night  and  in  sleep,  the  body  is  cared  for,  but  as  when,  in  a  joyous 
day  of  imfettered  meditation,  the  spiritual  man  always  finds  his  true  rest,  and  thereby 
is  indeed  renewed  and  strengthened." — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1—3.-2^  sdhhatJi,  This  is  here  classed  amongst  the  "  feasts  of  the  Lord," 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  first  observed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan ;  but  the  Passover  was  an  exception,  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
forty  years  earlier.    The  sabbath  also  was  an  exception.    We  have  to  consider-^ 

I.  The  obligation  of  the  sabbath.  1.  It  is  not  altogether  a  Mosaic  institution, 
(1)  Its  original  enactment  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  creation  week.  The  words  are 
these  (see  Gen.  ii.  1 — 3).  (2)  It  was,  therefore,  an  Adamic  law,  and  was  obligatory 
upon  mankind  at  large  more  than  twenty  centuries  before  the  Israelites  had  an  exist* 
ence.  (3)  It  was  by  the  Israelites  themselves  recognized  as  a  patriarchal  law.  For, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  probably  three  months  before  they  were  fuUy  constituted  into 
a  nation  by  receiving  their  own  Law  at  Sinai,  the  double  portion  of  manna  which  Uiey 

fithered  on  the  sixth  day  had  respect  to  the  sabbath  to  follow  on  the  seventh  (see 
xod.  xvi.  22 — 30).  2.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  Sinai  code,  (1)  It  formed  the 
fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  8 — 11).  But  even  here  it  is  intro« 
duced  with  the  word  "  Remember,"  as  a  law  already  known  to  exist.  The  reason  for 
its  observance  also  is  that  siven  at  the  original  institution.  (2^  As  a  Levitical  law, 
however,  it  has  an  additional  reason,  viz.  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  ^m 
the  cruel  servitude  in  Egypt,  where  they  could  not  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  ancient  insti* 
tution  TDeut.  v.  15 ;  see  also  Heb.  iv.  8,  margin).  (3)  In  this  relation  also  death  was 
made  the  penalty  of  its  transgression  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  13 — 15 ;  Numb.  xv.  32—36). 
3.  The  Levitical  law  of  the  sabbath  is  repealed.   (1)  The  body  is  of  Christy  who  fulfilled 
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the  type  of  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  in  emancipating  us  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  (2)  The  Levitical  penalty  of  death  for  the  trans^^'ession  of  the  Law 
is,  of  coarse,  removed  with  the  obligation  of  the  Law  itself.  4.  But  the  Adamic  law 
remains,  (1^  As  Gkn tiles,  we  were  never  mider  the  Levitical  Law.  The  institution  of 
the  LeviticiEd  sabbath^  or  the  incorporation  of  the  patriarchal  sabbath  in  the  Mosaic 
code,  left  us  still  where  we  were,  under  the  Adamic  law.  (2)  And  as  the  enactment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  which  mainly  concerned  the  Hebrew  people  and  their  land,  left  us 
-where  we  were,  so  do  we  remain  there  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (3) 
But  what  effect  has  that  abrogation  upon  the  Hebrew  ?  It  leaves  him  where  he  was 
before  the  publication  of  his  Law,  viz.  in  common  with  mankind  at  large,  still  under 
obligation  to  observe  and  keep  the  sabbath  of  the  Adamic  law.  (4)  This  reasoning  is 
equally  sood,  whether  we  identify  the  sabbatic  law  as  set  out  in  the  Decalogue  with  the 
Adamic  law  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Levitical  on  the  other. 

II.  How  IT  SHOULD  BB  KEPT.  It  should  be  kept:  1.  As  a  day  <^  rest  from  husiness, 
(1)  The  idea  of  rest  is  expressed  in  its  name.  It  was  the  most  obvious  idea  in  the 
injunction  from  the  beginning.  God  hallowed  it,  or  separated  it  from  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  because  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  from  the  work  of  the  creation.  (2)  The 
rest  of  Gk)d  does  not  imply  that  he  was  weary  from  his  work,  but  that  he  ceased  from 
the  action  of  creating.  This  is  the  import  of  the  word  (nuen).  The  teaching  is  that 
God  so  constituted  his  creation  that  his  active  creatures  need  a  hebdomadal  pause  or 
rest.  (3)  To  ensure  this  to  them  he  mercifully  constituted  it  into  a  law.  He  foresaw 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  refused  under  the  influence  of  cupidity,  avarice,  tyranny, 
and  stupidity.  2.  As  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  (1)  Rest  being  secured  from  the 
toil  of  business,  the  activities  of  the  soul  have  now  to  be  turned  into  another  course. 
Change  really  constitutes  the  rest  of  an  essentially  active  nature.  So  the  rest  of  Qod 
from  creation  is  his  work  in  providence  and  redemption.  This  our  Lord  taught  us  when 
he  said,  "  Mv  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  or  until  now  (tlws  Apri)  (John  v.  16, 17 ;  comp. 
Ps.  xxxi.  19).  (2)  That  change  which  is  the  greatest  from  the  activities  of  business  is 
communion  with  God  in  his  worship  and  service.  This  seems  to  have  constituted  the 
blessing  of  the  seventh  day,  for  on  that  day  Qod  visited  his  children  in  Eden.  Ever 
since  it  has  been  the  season  sacred  to  religious  services.  (3)  Men  must  not  be  diverted 
from  this  noblest  of  pursuits  by  seeking  their  own  pleasure  on  the  sabbath  day  (Isa. 
IviiL  13).  3.  As  a  day  of  prophetic  (anticipation,  (1)  Barnabas  (in  his  Epistolie, 
cap.  XV.)  puts  this  subject  thus :  '*  Attend,  my  children,  to  what  he  says,  *  finished  in  six 
days ' — that  is  to  say,  in  six  thousand  years  the  Lord  God  will  consummate  all  things, 
for  with  him  the  day  is  a  thousand  years,  as  he  himself  testi6es,  saying,  '  Behold,  this 
day  shall  be  as  a  thousand  years.^  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days — that  is,  in  six 
thousand  years — all  things  shall  be  consummated.  And  he  rested  the  seventh  day,  that 
is,  when  his  Son  shall  come  and  make  an  end  of  the  time  of  the  wicked  one,  and  shall 
judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall  change  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ;  then  shall  he  rest 
gloriously  in  the  seventh  day."  ^2)  These  views  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
sacred  calendar  of  prophecy.  And  raul  in  particular  refers  to  the  **  salthath-keeping 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God"  (Heb.  iv.). — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  3. — Aspects  of  the  sablath.    We  are  reminded  of— 

I.  Its  origin  in  eabliest  human  history.  **  The  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
rest**(8eeGen.  ii.  2,  3). 

II.  The  special  obligation  resting  on  Israel,  ab  a  redeemed  people,  to  observe 
IT.  "  The  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  .  .  .  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day  "  (Deut.  v.  15).  We,  also,  as  those  redeemed 
at  far  greater  cost,  may  feel  ourselves  on  this  ground  constrained  to  observe  it. 

III.  Its  place  in  the  prophetio  testimont.  It  is  deeply  signi6cant  that  the 
prophets,  who  were  the  rebukers  of  mere  ritualism  and  the  advocates  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  in  religion,  should  have  given  so  high  a  place  as  they  did  to  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath  (see  Isa.  i.  10 — 15,  comp.  with  Ivi.  2  and  Iviii.  13j  14). 

lY.  Its  Christian  aspect.  1.  It  commemorates  the  greatest  fact  in  human  history 
—the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  crowning  act  of  redemption  is  nMre  to  us  than  the 
crowning  act  of  creation,  2.  Its  obligation  rests  not  on  any  one  positive  precept,  but  on 
the  known  will  of  Christ.    8,  It  meets  the  two  great  wants  of  man — his  bodily  and  his 
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spiritual  requirements.  4.  It  is  to  be  observed:  (1)  in  tbe  Church,— it  is  to  be  "an 
holy  convocation;**  (2)  in  the  home,— "in  all  your  dwellings."  As  individual  souls 
we  shall  seek  to  honour  our  Lord  and  gain  access  of  spiritual  strength  in  the  sanctuary ; 
as  parents  we  shall  do  onr  best  to  make  the  sabbath  a  holy,  happy,  welcome  day  to  the 
children  In  our  homes.-— 0* 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  8.— The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
was  instituted  at  tbe  same  time  with  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xiL  15-17), 
and  from  the  beginning  the  two  festivals 
were  practically  but  one  festival,  never 
separated,  though  separable  in  idea.  The 
Passover,  strictly  so  called,  lasted  but 
one  day,  Nisan  14;  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  lasted  seven  days,  Nisan 
1 5—21.  The  whole  made  a  festival  of  eight 
days,  called  indifferently  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  or  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Tbe  bread  to  be  eaten  throughout  the 
festival  was  unleavened,  in  order  to  remind 
the  Israelites  of  the  hintorical  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  the  Egyptians, 
**  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was 
leavened,  their  kneadingtroughs  being 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders  "  (Exod.  xii.  84),  and  quitted  the 
land  of  their  affliction  in  haste.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  it  is  appointed, 
**  Seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  aflaiction ; 
for  thou  oamest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  haste :  that  thou  mayest  remember 
the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life" 
(Deut.  xvi.  3). 

Vers.  7,  8.— The  first  and  the  last  day 
were  to  be  days  of  holy  convocation,  on  which 
no  servile  work  might  be  done.  It  was  on 
the  first  day,  Nisan  15,  that  our  Lord  was 
crucified.  The  Pharisees  found  nothing  in 
the  holiness  of  the  day  to  prevent  their 
taking  virtual  part  in  his  seizure  and  oon- 
demnation  and  death ;  but  we  are  told  by 
8t.  John  that  **they  themselves  went  not 
into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be 
defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Pass- 
over "  (John  xviii.  28).  What  is  meant  in 
this  passage  by  *Uhe  Passover"  is  not  the 
Paschal  lamb  which  had  already  been  con- 
sumed, but  probablv  the  peace  offering,  or 
chagigdht  which  haa  to  be  offered  and  eaten 
on  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread.  The 
public  sacrifices  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  were  two  young  bullocks,  one 
ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt  offering, 


with  the  accompanying  meat  offerings,  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  ofiering  (Numb.  xxviiL 
19—24).  And  these  were  followed  by  peace 
offerings  made  at  the  discretion  of  indi* 
viduals,  •*  according  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  which  he  had  given  them"  (Deut. 
xvi.  17). 

Vers.  9—14. — ^A  second  command  is  given 
on  the  subject  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  respecting  those  ceremonies  which 
were  only  to  be  made  use  of  when  tho 
Israelites  had  reached  Canaan.  It  has 
reference  to  the  second  day  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  which  is  called  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  being 
meant  by  the  sabbath,  on  whatever  day  of 
week  it  may  have  occurred.  It  was  on  this 
second  daythat  the  presentation  of  the  first 
or  wave  sheaf  of  barley  took  place,  according 
to  the  command,  Te  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of 
the  fijstfiroits  of  your  harvest  unto  the 
priest:  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before 
the  Lord,  to  bo  aooepted  for  you:  on  tho 
morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it,  liVhich  command  was  fulfilled  in 
the  following  manner.  '^Already,  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  the  spot  whenoe  the  first  sheaf 
was  to  be  reaped  bad  been  marked  out  by 
delegates  from  the  Sanhedrim,  by  tying 
'  togetlier  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the 
barley  that  was  to  be  cut  down.  Though 
for  obvious  reasons  it  was  customary  to 
choose  for  the  purpose  the  sheltered  Ashes 
valley  across  Kedron,  there  was  no  restric- 
tion on  that  point,  provided  the  barley  had 
grown  in  an  ordinary  field— of  course  in 
Palestine  itself — and  not  in  garden  or 
orchard  land,  and  that  the  soil  had  not  been 
manured  nor  yet  artificially  watered.  When 
the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had  arrived, 
that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Nisan 
(even  though  it  was  a  sabbath)  just  as 
the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with 
a  sickle  and  basket,  formally  set  to  work. 
But  in  order  clearly  to  bring  out  all  that 
vras  distinctive  in  the  ceremony,  they  first 
asked  of  the  bystanders  three  times  each  of 
these  questions :  '  Has  the  sun  gone  down  ? ' 
•With  this  sickle?'  'Into  this  basket?* 
*0n  this  sabbath?'  (or  first  Passover 
day);  and  lastly,  < Shall  I  reap?'  Having 
been  each  time  answered  in  tbe  affirmative, 
they  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one 
ephah,  or  ten  omers,  or  three  seahs^  which  is 
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equal  to  about  three  pecks  and  three  pints 
of  our  English  measure.  The  ears  were 
brought  into  the  court  of  the  temple" 
(Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service')*  The  sheaf 
composed  of  these  ears  (for  the  Authorized 
Version  is  right  in  considering  that  it  is 
the  sheaf,  and  not  the  omer  of  flour  made 
out  of  the  ears  of  barley,  that  is  meant  by 
*iDp,  though  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  take 
it  the  other  way)  was  on  the  following  day 
waved  by  the  priests  before  the  Lord,  in 
token  of  its  consecration,  and  through  it,  of 
the  consecration  of  the  whole  barlev  crop  to 
the  Lord.  With  it  was  offered  the  burnt 
offering  of  a  lamb,  a  meat  offering  double 
the  usual  quantity,  and  a  drink  offering. 
This  passage  and  vers.  18  and  37,  are  the 
only  places  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  where 
the  drink  offering  is  mentioned.  Until  the 
waving  of  the  sheaf,  neither  bread  nor 
parohed  eom,  nor  green  ears,  that  is,  no 
grain  in  any  form,  might  be  eaten.  We 
may  imagine  how  delicacies  made  of  the 
new  flour  would  at  once  appear  in  the 
streets   as  soon  as  the   sheaf  had   been 

Vers.  15— 21.— The  Feast  of  Pentecost 
lasted  but  one  day.  From  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath — ^that  is,  from  the  second  day  of 
Unleavened  Bread— the  day  that  ye  brought 
the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering;  seven  sab* 
baths,  t.e.  weeks,  were  to  be  counted,  making 
forty-nine  days,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  sabbath  (mean- 
ing here  the  seventh  week),  the  festival  was 
to  be  heM,  whence  its  later  name  of  Pente- 
cost, or  Fiftieth-day  Feast  It  would  have 
fallen  about  the  beginning  of  June — a 
season  of  the  year  which  would  have  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  easy.  The  cha- 
racteristic offering  of  the  day  was  that  of 
two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals  ...  of 
line  flour  .  .  .  baken  with  loaven.  These 
loaves  were  regarded  as  the  flrstfiniits  unto 
the  Lord  of  the  wheat  harvest,  although 
the  g^reater  part  of  the  crop  had  now  been 
reaped  and  housed.  They  wore  to  be 
leavened  and  brought  out  of  yonr  habita- 
tions; that  is,  they  were  to  consist  of  such 
bread  as  was  ordinarily  used  in  daily  life. 
They  were  made  out  of  ears  of  wheat  se- 
lected and  cut  like  the  barley  in  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  then  threshed 
and  ground  in  the  temple  court  Each 
loaf  contained  an  omer  of  flour,  amounting 
to  about  five  pints,  and  would  therefore 
have  weighed  about  five  pounds.  With 
these  were  offered  two  lambs,  which  were 
waved  before  the  Lord  by  l)eing  led  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple,  and  then  the  loaves  were  waved 
also,  but  they  were  not  placed  upon  the 
altar,  as  they  were  leavened.  The  twentieth 
verse,  which  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the 


Authorized  Version,  should  be  punctuated 
as  follows.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them 
(the  two  lambs)  with  the  bread  of  the  first* 
fruits  (the  two  loaves)  for  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord ;  with  the  two  lambs  they 
(the  loaves)  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the 
priest  The  other  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
on  this  day  are  described  in  the  text  as 
seven  lambs,  ...  one  young  bullock,  and 
two  rams  ...  for  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  with  their  meat  offering,  and  their 
drink  oiforings, .  .  .  and  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering.  In  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(xxviii.  27)  they  are  stated  to  be  *♦  seven 
lambs,"  "two  young  bullocks,"  "one  ram," 
with  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  "one 
kid  of  the  goats."  Seeing  that  in  Leviticus 
one  young  bullock  and  two  ravM  are  com- 
manded, and  in  Numbers  "two  young 
bullocks  and  one  ram,"  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  copyist's  error  has  found 
its  way  into  one  or  the  other  text.  The 
feast  was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, and  no  servile  work  was  to  be 
done  upon  it  The  number  of  sacrifices 
offered  by  individuals  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  caused  the  festivity  to  be  in 
practice  continued  for  several  days  subse- 
quent to  the  festival  itself. 

Ver.  22.— When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land.  The  legislator  pauses  in  his 
enunciation  of  the  festivals  to  add  the  rule 
of  charity,  already  laid  down  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter,  as  to  leaving  the  gleanings 
unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger. 

Vers.  23— 25.— In  the  seventh  month,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  Only  one  of  the 
monthly  festivals  is  named  in  this  chapter, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  holy 
convocation  was  to  be  held.  The  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month  we  should  expect  to  bo 
holier  than  the  first  day  of  any  other  month, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  because  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  to  be  a 
sabbath ;  that  is,  a  festival  observed  by  rest, 
and  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.  The 
latter  words  should  be  rather  rendered  a 
memoriaX  of  a  joyful  noise.  That  these  joy- 
ful sounds  were  made  by  blowing  the  cornet, 
we  may  well  believe  from  the  testimony  of 
tradition,  but  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  state  the  fSact,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  trumpeU  in  place  of  "  comets  "  leads  to 
a  confusion.  Every  new  moon,  and  among 
them  that  of  the  seventh  month,  was  ol^ 
served  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Numb. 
X.  10),  but  the  trumpets  then  blown  differed 
in  their  use  and  shape  from  the  comet 
The  trumpet  was  a  long-shaped,  metal  in- 
strument, at  first  used  to  give  the  signal  for 
marching,  afterwards  to  serve  as  the  sign  of 
the  arrival  of  the  monthly  festival;  the 
comet  was  an  animal's  horn,  or,  if  not  a  real 
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horn,  an  insirnment  formed  in  the  shape  of 
a  horn,  and  it  was  UBed  to  express  joyful 
emotions,  answering  somewhat  to  our  modem 
bell-ringing  in  the  West,  or  flrinfi:  unloaded 
guns  in  the  East  Besides  the  blowing  of 
trumpets,  special  saorifloes  were  appointed 
for  tne  first  of  each  month,  *•  two  young 
bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  lambs,**  with 
their  meat  and  drink  offerings,  for  a  burnt 
offering,  and  **one  kid  of  the  goats"  for  a 
sin  offering  (Numb,  xxviil.  11—15).  On 
New  Year's  Day,  which,  from  its  difference 
from  the  other  new  moons,  was  an  annual 
as  well  as  a  monthly  feast,  the  special  offer- 
ings were  **  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
•even  lambs,**  with  their  meat  and  drink 
offerings  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  *'  one  kid 
of  the  goats**  for  a  sin  offering;  and  these 
were  to  be  in  addition  to  the  offerings  made 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  (Numb.  xxix. 
2—6).  It  became  a  custom  for  the  Levites  to 
chant  at  the  morning  sacrifice  Ps.  Ixzzi., 
and  at  the  evening  sacrifice  Ps.  xxix.  The 
great  joyfulness  of  the  day  is  shown  by  the 
account  given  of  its  observanoe  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  that  Ezra  read  the  Book 
of  the  Law  publicly  to  the  people,  and  when 
•*the  people  wept,  when  they  heard  the 
words  of  the  Law,"  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  and 
the  Levites  said,  "This  day  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord  your  God;  mourn  not,  nor  weep. 
...  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink 
the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared :  for  this  day  is 
holy  unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sony ; 
for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.  So 
ihe  Levites  stilled  all  the  people,  saying. 
Hold  your  peace,  for  the  day  is  holy ;  neither 
be  ye  grieved.  And  all  the  people  went 
their  way  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send 
portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  because 
they  had  understood  the  words  that  were 
declared  unto  them"  (Neh.  viii  9—12). 

Ver.  26 — 32. — ^The  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
■erved  on  the  day  of  atonement  have  been 
already  described  in  ch.  xvi.,  where  it  found 
its  place  as  the  great  purification  of  the 
people  and  of  the  sanctuary.  Here  it  is 
reintroduced  as  one  of  the  holy  days.  It  is 
the  one  Jewish  fast ;  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  holy  oonyoeation,  a  day  in  which  to  affliet 
your  tonli  and  to  offer  an  offezing  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord*  and  in  which  no  manner 
of  work  was  to  be  done ;  inasmuch  as,  like 
the  weekly  sabbath,  it  was  a  sabbath  of  rest 
from  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at  eyen, 
ttom  even  unto  eren.  The  time  of  year  at 
which  it  was  appointed  shows  that  one 
purpose  of  its  institution  was  to  make 
solemn  preparation  for  the  joyous  festival 
of  Tabernacles,  which  was  to  follow  in  five 
days*  time,  when  the  people  ought  to  be  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation  with  God. 


Vers.  83— 36.— The  third  of  the  great 
festivals,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— be- 
ginning on  the  15th  of  Tisri,  as  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  began  on  the  15th  of 
Nisan— lasted  seven:  days,  and  was  followed 
by  an  octave;  on  two  davs,  the  first  day 
and  its  octave,  there  is  to  be  an  holy  eonvo- 
cation,  and  on  these  no  servile  work  is  to 
be  done.  The  eighth  day  is  also  a  solemn 
assembly.  The  meaning  of  the  word  aixertth, 
translated  a  solemn  assemblyn  is  doubtful. 
It  occurs  ten  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tnres,  and  appears  to  signify  (1)  the  last 
day  of  a  feast  (see  John  vii.  87,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  '*the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast");  (2)  a  solemn  assembly 
held  on  the  last  day  of  a  feast ;  whence  it 
oomes  to  mean  (3)  a  solemn  assembly.  The 
Jews  gave  the  name  to  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, as  being  the  dose  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  On  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to  bo 
offered  an  offering  made  by  fire  nnto  tha 
Lord.  The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  are  enu- 
merated in  Numb.  xxix.  12—38.  There 
were  to  be  sacrificed  two  rams,  and  four- 
teen lambs,  and  bullocks  diminishing  by 
one  a  day  from  thirteen  on  the  first  day  to 
seven  on  the  last  These  formed  the  burnt 
sacrifices.  The  sin  offering  on  each  day 
was  one  kid  <yf  the  goats.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  burnt  offering  consisted  of  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  the  sin 
offering,  as  before,  of  one  kid  of  the  goats. 
Thus  there  were  offered  in  all,  in  the  eight 
days,  seventy-one  bullocks,  fifteen  rams, 
one  hundred  and  five  lambs,  and  eight  kids, 
beside  meat  and  drink  offerings. 

Vers.  37,  38. — ^These  verses  form  the  con- 
clusion of  the  immediate  subject  The 
feasts  have  been  enumerated  in  which  holy 
convocations  are  to  be  held  and  public  sacri- 
fices offered ;  these  sacrifices,  it  is  explained, 
not  including  those  of  the  sabbatn  or  of 
individual  ofierers. 

Vers.  39^44.— A  further  instruction  re- 
specting the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  ap- 
TOnded.  When  ye  have  gathered  in  the 
mdt  of  the  land,  not  necessarily  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ingathering,  but  at  the  time  at 
which  the  festival  is  held,  ye  shall  take  yon 
on  the  first  day  the  bonghs  of  goocUy  treat. 
The  word  in  the  Hebrew,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  means  fruits  of  goodly  trees, 
and  hence  in  later  times  a  misunderstand- 
ing arose  (see  2  Maoo.  x.  6,  7),  which  led  to 
the  graceful  practice  of  carrying  in  the  left 
hand  citrons  (the  fruit  of  goodly  trees),  and 
in  the  right  hand  myrtles,  palms,  and 
willows.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  word 
signifies  in  this  place  rather  products  than 
fruits,  namely,  leaves  and  branches.  The 
command,  therefore,  would  be,  ye  shall  take 
yon  .  •  .  producU  of  goodly  trees,  branehes 
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of  palm  trees,  and  the  bouglii  of  thick  treee, 
and  willowa  of  the  brooki.  Originally, 
the  purpose  of  these  bou<?hs  was  to  make 
booths,  as  is  shown  by  Neh.  viii.  15,  16, 
**  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myrtle 
branches,  and  palm  branches,  and  branches 
of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is 
written.  So  tho  people  went  forth,  and 
brought  them,  and  made  themsolves  booths." 
And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your 
Qod  seven  days.    Accordingly  we  find  when 


the  feast  was  obserred  by  Ezra,  after  the 
long  interval  from  the  days  of  Joshua, 
** there  was  very  great  gladness"  (Neh. 
viiL  17).  The  reason  of  the  injunction  to 
dwell  in  booths  is  that  your  generations 
may  know  that  I  made  tho  children  of  Israel 
to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out 
of  tho  land  of  Egypt;  that  is,  on  the  first 
night  after  they  had  been  delivered  from 
Egypt,  and  encamped  at  Suocoth  (Exod« 
xiL  37;. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  9 — 21 ;  39 — 43. — The  harvest  fe$tivah  among  ourselves  receive  a  sanction  from 
the  divinely  appointed  harvest  festivals  of  the  Jews,  which  were  three  in  number. 

I.  The  Pabsover  habvest  festival.  1.  On  Nisan  14,  the  selection  of  the  field 
and  the  ears  of  barley  which  were  to  be  cut.  2.  On  Nisan  15,  the  progress  of  three 
appointed  delegates  to  the  spot,  as  the  sun  went  down,  with  sickles  and  baskets ;  the 
reaping  of  the  barley  that  had  been  marked  to  be  cut,  and  its  conveyance  to  the  court 
of  the  temple.  3.  On  Nisan  16,  the  waving  of  one  sheaf  of  the  barley  before  the  Lord, 
in  token  tbat  the  whole  crop,  of  which  it  was  the  firstfruits,  was  offered  to  the  Lord  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  given  it  to  man  for  his  food.  Not  until  the  firstfruits  had  been 
presented  to  Gh)d  might  the  new  year's  barley  be  used.  The  firstfruits  having  been 
made  holy,  the  whole  lump  was  holy. 

II.  The  Pentecost  harvest  festival.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
the  reservation  of  the  field  from  which  the  ears  of  wheat  were  to  be  cut.  2.  On  the 
forty-ninth  day  from  Nisan  15,  the  progress,  as  before,  of  three  appointed  delegates  to 
the  spot,  with  sickles  and  baskets ;  tne  reaping  of  the  wheat  that  had  been  marked ;  its 
conveyance  to  the  court  of  the  temple ;  its  threshing,  winnowing,  and  grinding,  and 
the  formation  out  of  it  of  two  loaves  made  with  leaven.  3.  On  the  fiftieth  day  from 
Nisan  15,  the  waving  of  the  two  loaves  before  the  Lord,  in  token  that  the  whole  wheat 
crop,  like  the  barley  crop  before,  was  sancti6ed  for  the  use  of  man  by  a  sample  portion 
of  it  having  been  given  to  Ood.  Not  till  after  this  might  the  meat  offering  be  made 
of  the  new  lour.  4.  On  the  same  day  and  subsequent  days,  the  private  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  which  might  not  be  brought  until  the  national  offering  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
wheat  harvest  had  been  made,  but  kept  up  the  harvest  joyousness  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  From  each  of  the  twenty-four  districts  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided  came  a  company.  Each  morning,  while  they  were  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
their  leader  summoned  them  with  the  words,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  and 
unto  Jehovah  our  God  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  6),  and  they  answered,  "  I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxii.  1\  **  First  went  one 
who  played  the  pipe ;  then  followed  a  sacrificial  bullock,  destined  for  a  peace  offering, 
his  horns  gilt  and  garlanded  with  olive  branches ;  next  came  the  multitude,  some  carry- 
ing the  baskets  with  firstfruits,  others  singing  the  psalms  which  manv  writers  suppose 
to  have  been  specially  destined  for  that  service,  and  hence  to  have  been  called  *  The 
Songs  of  Ascent,'  in  our  Authorized  Version  *The  Psalms  of  Degrees.'  The  poorer 
brought  their  gifts  in  wicker  baskets,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  officiating 
priests ;  the  ricner  theirs  in  baskets  of  silver  or  of  gold,  which  were  given  to  the  temple 
treasury.  .  .  .  And  so  they  passed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  every- 
where waking  the  echoes  of  praise.  As  they  entered  the  city,  they  sang  Ps.  cxxii.  2, 
'  Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem.'  ...  As  they  reached  the  temple 
mount,  each  one,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition,  took  one  of  the  baskets  on  his  shoulder, 
and  they  ascended  singing  that  appropriate  hymn, '  Pnuse  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  Qod 
in  his  sanctuary ;  praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power '  (Ps.  cl.}.  As  they 
entered  the  temple  itself,  the  Levites  intoned  Ps.  xxx., '  I  will  extol  thee,  0  Lord ; 
for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me'"  (Edersheim, 
*  Tcmi>lc  Service ').    The  ceremonies  of  the  actual  presentation  are  detailed  in  Dcut. 
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xxvi.,  "  Thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I 
profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come  uuto  the  country  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  out 
of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt 
speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  and 
he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation, 
great,  mighty,  and  populous :  and  the  Egyptians  evil  eu treated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and 
laid  upon  us  hard  tx)ndage :  and  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression : 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out- 
stretched ann,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders:  and  ha 
hath  brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  Uod^  even  a  land  which  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  firstfruits  of  the  land, 
which  thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  me»  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord  thy  GKxi, 
and  worship  before  the  Lord  thy  God:  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and  imto  thine  house,  thou,  and  the 
liCvite,  and  the  stranf^er  that  is  among  you  "  (Deut.  xxvi.  3 — 11). 

IlL  The  Ingathering  harvest  festival.  1.  The  dwelling  in  booths  for  a  week 
in  memorial  of  the  encampment  at  Succoth,  when  the  Ismelites  for  the  first  time  felt 
themselves  to  be  free  men.  2.  The  rejoicing  for  the  final  ingathering  of  the  olives  and 
grapes  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth.  "  Thou  shalt  keep  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the 
field  **  (Exod.  xxiii.  IG).  '*  Thou  shalt  observe  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  seven  days, 
after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy  wine :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy 
feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant, 
and  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy 
gates**  (Deut.  xvi.  13, 14).  8.  The  carrying  of  the  cethrog,  or  citron,  and  of  the  lulav, 
or  palm,  together  with  a  myrtle  and  willow  branch.  4.  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
the  drawing  water  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  (a  ceremony  of  a  post-Mosaic  date).  "  While 
the  morning  sacrifice  was  being  prepared,  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  joyous  procession, 
with  music,  went  down  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  whence  he  drew  water  into  a  golden 
pitcher  capable  of  holding  three  logs  (rather  more  than  two  pints).  •  •  .  The  priest  then 
went  up  the  rise  of  the  altar  and  turned  to  the  left,  where  there  were  two  silver  basins 
with  narrow  holes — the  eastern  a  little  wider  for  the  wine,  and  the  western  somewhat 
narrower  for  the  water.  Into  these  the  wine  of  the  drink  offering  was  poured,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  water  from  Siloam "  (Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service ').  Our  Lord 
shows  the  true  symbolism  of  this  ceremony  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  5.  The  further 
post-Mosaic  ceremony  of  lighting  four  golden  candelabra  in  the  court  of  the  women 
on  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  the  wicks  in  the  candelabra  having  been 
made  of  the  robes  of  the  priests  worn  out  during  the  past  year.  This  ceremony 
probably  symbolized  illumination  by  the  Spirit. 

IV.  Moral  lesson.  The  duty  of  thankfulness.  It  is  a  rabbinical  saying  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  man  only  through  joy.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  teaches 
a  truth  which  is  for;iotten  wherever  asceticism  comes  to  be  a  subject  of  admiration. 
The  service  of  God  is  a  joyous  service.  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  bef-re  the  Lord  **  (Deut. 
xvi.  II)  is  the  injunction  of  the  Old  Testament;  '* Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  and 
again  I  say.  Rejoice  "  (Phil.  iv.  4),  is  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  right  that  there 
should  be  8{)ccial  occasions  on  which  this  joy  may  be  exhibited  and  encouraged.  Hence 
the  reasouableness  of  festivals  and  holy  days. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  Pcusoffer.  Ch.  xxiiL  4 — 8 ;  cf.  Exod.  xii. ;  also  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.  In  addition  to 
the  weekly  "  offering  of  rest,**  there  were  emphasized  offerings  of  a  similar  character  at 
select  seasons  throughout  the  Jewish  year.  These  were  to  bring  to  remembrance 
great  national  deliverances,  or  to  celebrate  the  blessings  with  which  Jehovah  crowned 
the  year.  The  first  of  these  feasts  was  the  Passover.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  deliver- 
ance preceding  the  Exodus.    It  began  with  a  holy  convocation;  there  was  then  A 
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week  of  complete  freedom  from  leaven ;  and  then  a  holy  convocation  completed  the 
special  observanceSk  Burnt  offerings  were  also  presented  of  a  special  character  every 
day  of  the  holy  week.    The  following  line  of  thought  is  suggested  by  this  feast. 

I.  The  WHOLfi  population  in  Egypt  was  exposed  to  a  common  danoeb.  It  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  destroying  angel  might  justly  have  carried  death 
into  every  house,  and  that  it  was  only  the  special  arrangement  which  prevented  his 
doing  so.  For  though  a  difference  was  made  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites, 
it  had  its  reason  and  its  root  in  God's  sovereign  grace^  The  Israelites  may  not  have 
carried  their  enmity  to  God  with  so  high  a  hand  as  tbe  Egyptians,  yet  their  pilgrimage 
demonstrated  that  the  hostility  was  there.  The  judgment  on  the  firstborn  was  conse- 
quently only  a  sample  of  what  all  deserved. 

Unless  we  begin  with  the  truth  that  "there  is  no  difference,"  for  "all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  Good's  glory,"  we  are  likely  to  underestimate  the  grace  which  maketh 
us  afterwards  to  differ.  We  are  not,  properly  speaking,  in  a  state  of  probation,  but  in 
a  state  either  of  condemnation  or  of  salvation.  '*  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already  "  (John  iii.  18) ;  "  he  that  believeth  is  not  condemned.**  When  we  start  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  really  culprits  and  condemned  already,  we  are  stirred  up  to  lay 
hold  by  faith  of  the  deliverance.  How  we  reach  the  blessed  condition,  "lliere  ia 
therefore  now  no  condemnation,'*  is  beautifully  symbolized  by  the  Passover.    For — 

II.  €K>d'S  plan  op   DELIVEBANCB  WAS  THROUGH  THE  BPRINKLINQ  OF  BLOOD.      Each 

Israelite  was  directed  to  take  a  lamb  and  slay  it,  and  sprinkle  on  the  doorpost  and 
lintel,  with  a  hyssop  branch,  its  blood.  The  destroying  angel  respected  the  sprinkled 
blood,  and  passed  over  the  houses  on  which  it  appeared.  Here  was  God's  plan,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  life  of  an  innocent  substitute  to  secure  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  hia 
people. 

And  need  I  say  that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of  Jesus? 
He,  as  our  Passover,  was  **  sacrificed  for  us  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  It  is  through  his  blood  we 
have  remission.  His  life,  laid  down  in  payment  of  the  penalty,  secures  oiu*  just  release^ 
The  destroying  angel  passes  over  all  who  are  under  the  shelter  of  Christ's  blood. 

III.  The  Paschal  lamb  was  to  afford  life  as  well  as  secure  deliverance. 
Boasted  with  fire,  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread,  it  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  the 
delivered  ones.  Within  the  blood-protected  houses  they  stood  and  partook  of  a 
wholesome  meal.  It  entered  into  their  physical  constitution,  and  strengthened  them 
to  begin  their  journey. 

In  the  same  way  does  Jesus  Christ  sustain  all  who  trust  in  him.  He  becomes  oar 
Life.  He  strengthens  us  for  our  wilderness  journey,  llie  Exodus  from  Egypt  becomes 
easy  through  his  imputed  strength.  And  so  our  Lord  spoke  not  only  of  eating  his 
flesh,  but  even  of  drinking  his  blood  (John  vi.  54),  and  so  receiving  his  eternal  life. 
Not  more  surely  does  vital  power  come  to  the  body  through  the  digestion  of  food  than 
does  spiritual  power  come  to  the  soul  through  partaking  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  not  only  saved  from  wrath  through  him,  but  sustained  by  his  life. 

IV.  The  Passover  was  the  date  of  a  new  life.  An  Exodus  began  with  the 
first  Passover,  succeeded  by  a  wilderness  journey ;  and  every  succeeding  Passover  pre* 
ceded  a  week  of  feasting  on  unleavened  bread.  Thus  was  a  new  and  heroic  life  re- 
garded  as  dating  from  the  Passover.  Hence  the  Lord  changed  the  year  at  its  institution^ 
and  made  it  the  beuinning  of  months  with  his  people. 

The  same  is  experienced  by  believers.  Unless  our  salvation  by  Christ's  blood  is  suc- 
ceeded by  pure  living  and  the  putting  away  of  "  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness" 
(1  Cor.  V.  8),  we  are  only  deceiving  ourselves  by  supposing  we  are  saved.  Our  salva- 
tion is  with  a  view  to  our  pilgrimage  and  purity.  Therefore  we  must  keep  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  as  well  as  celebrate  the  Passover.  It  will  not  do  to  accept  of  salva- 
tion as  an  ^  indulgence."  God  makes  no  arrangement  for  impunity  in  sin.  The  death 
of  the  Lamb  shows  plainly  that  under  God's  government  no  sin  will  go  unpunished. 
To  purity  we  are  consequently  called  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  Divine  salvatioiL«-B.  M.  £. 

The  Feast  of  the  Ftrst/ruite.  Ch.  xxiii.  9—14 ;  cf.  Prov.  iii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  The 
Feast  of  the  Firstfruits  began  on  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  as  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  verses  about  Pentecost  imply.  And  curiously  enough,  the  sheaf 
of  the  firstfruits  was  to  be  waved  "  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,*  that  is,  on  what 
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corresponds  to  our  present "  Lord's  day.**  Such  a  coincidence  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  was  manifestly  desired.  If  the  Passover  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  first- 
fruits  are  surely  intended  to  speak  of  his  resurrection.  The  death  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
and  the  presentation  of  the  firstfruits  occupy  the  same  temporal  relation  as  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection*  Hence  we  find  in  this  arrangement  the  following 
lessons  :— 

L  Thb  FiRSTFBurre  hallowed  thb  subsequent  harvest.  They  were  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  God's  hand  in  the  harvest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of 
its  being  properly  gathered.  As  one  writer  has  very  properly  said,  "  It  removed  the 
impediment  which  stood  opposed  to  its  being  gathered,  the  ceremonial  impurity,  if  I 
may  so  say,  which  was  attached  to  it  previous  to  the  waving  of  the  sheaf  before  the 
Lord,  until  which  time  it  was  unlawful  to  make  use  of  it.  The  prohibition  on  this 
head  was  express*  '  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears, 
until  the  selfsame  day  that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  imto  your  Gh>d :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings '  (ver.  14).  There 
was,  then,  you  perceive,  an  imputed  undeanneaa  attached  to  the  harvest  before  the 
ofiering  of  the  firstfruits,  but  which,  when  the  sheaf  was  presented,  was  done  away ; 
and  thus  it  is  written, '  he  (the  priest)  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord  to  he  accepted 
for  youJ"^  Now,  it  is  very  plain  from  this  that  Christ,  the  Firstfruits,  hallows  the 
subsequent  human  harvest.  The  great  ingathering  of  souls  depends  on  the  preceding 
Firstfruits  for  consecration  and  acceptance.  Thus  do  we  see  in  symbol  that  he  was 
"raised  for  our  justification"  (Rom.  iv.  25). 

U.  The  FiBSTJfBuiTS  webs  the  eabnest  of  the  coMma  habvest.  Here  was  a 
sample  of  what  was  coming  and  was  at  hand.  It  was  first  ripe,  but  the  rest  was  on  its 
way.  In  the  very  same  way,  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  is  the  earnest  and  pledge 
of  that  of  his  people.  Hence  Paul  says,  *'  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  Firstfruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  Firstfiiiits ;  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming "  (Cor.  xv.  20—23).  Hence  we  take  the  risen 
Saviour  as  at  once  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  and  the  sample  of  what 
our  resurrection  is  to  be.  On  the  pledge  implied  by  his  resurrection  we  need  not  dwelL 
It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  and  from  other  Scriptures  that  his  resurrection  is  the  sure 
guarantee  of  ours. 

The  other  thought  involved  is  quite  as  precious.  **  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven ; 
from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  ^all  change  our 
body  of  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  imto  his  glorious  body,  accordmg  to 
the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself"  TPhiL  iii.  20, 
21).  Just  as  Jesus  in  his  post-resurrection  life  of  forty  days  on  earth  ihowea  marvellous 
superiority  to  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  these  bodies  of  humiliation  are  bound,  just 
as  he  was  able  on  ministries  of  mercy  to  pass  with  the  speed  of  thought  from  place  to 
place,  to  enter  through  barred  doors,  and  vanish  like  a  vapour  when  he  had  dispensed 
his  peace, — so  do  we  hope  to  be  possessed  of  an  organ  more  consonant  to  the  aspirations 
of  our  spirits,  and  better  adapted  than  our  present  bodies  can  be  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
God.  The  forty  days  before  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  afford  the  insight  now  needed 
into  the  conditions  of  our  future  life,  when  we  too  are  gathered  as  sheafs  that  are  ripe 
into  the  gamer  above*  **  We  know  that,  when  he  shaU  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him." 
— B.M.E. 

7%e  Pentecost  Ch.  xxiii.  15 — ^21 ;  cf.  Acts  ii. ;  also  Jer.  ii.  3 ;  Bom.  xi.  16  ;  and 
Jas.  L  18.  Having  found  in  the  firstfruits  a  typical  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  have  no  difficulty  on  the  same  line  in  finding  in  the  harvest  festival  seven 
weeks  thereafter  typical  reference  to  the  harvest  of  the  Church  of  God.  Primarily  it 
was  eucharistic  in  character,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  its  meaning.  It  was  exactly 
fifty  days  after  the  Exodus  that  the  Law  was  civen  on  Sinai,  and  so  Pentecost  was 
associated  from  the  outset  with  the  ''revival  of  the  Church  of  God."  What  happened 
in  the  Pentecost  after  our  Lord's  last  Passover  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
a  revived  interest  in  God's  holy  Law. 

»  Lowe,  on  *  The  Annual  Feasts  of  the  Jews,'  pp.  27,  28. 
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Now,  on  turning  to  the  directions  about  Pentecost,  we  find  that  "  firstfruits  "  were 
again  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  but,  unlike  the  earlier  firstfruits  during  the  week  of 
unleavened  bread,  these  were  to  be  prepared  with  leaven,  and  they  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sin  ofiering  as  well  as  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  Pentecostal  ritual  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  previous  ritual  at  all. 

If  Christ  is  typified  by  the  first  of  the  firstfruits  presented  without  leaven,  his 
people  gathered  out  of  the  nations  may  well  be  typified  by  the  second  firstfruits,  the 
accompanying  leaven  indicating  their  sinful  character,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
his,  and  the  sin  offering  most  appropriately  accompanying  their  typical  dedication. 

I.  Let  us  obsbevb  that  the  idea  of  the  fibstfbuits  is  applied  to  thb 
Lord's  feoplb  ssvebal  times  in  Scbipture.  Thus  Jeremiah  calls  Israel  **  holiness 
unto  the  Lord,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase  "  (ii.  3).  The  same  thought  re^ 
appears  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  '*  If  the  firstfruits  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also 
holy  "  (xL  16).  James  also  speaks  of  the  Lord's  children  in  such  terms  as  these : 
**  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firsts 
fruits  of  his  creatures"  (i.  18).  The  harvest^field  of  God  is  the  world,  and  those 
who  are  already  gathered  are  the  firstfruits.  They  are  so  far  the  consecrated  element 
in  the  mighty  population,  and  in  spirit  are  laid  upon  Gh>d's  altar. 

IL  There  beems  a  sionificance  in  the  two  loaves.  '*  Why,"  it  has  been  said, 
**  should  the  lump  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  not  be  presented  whole  ?  In  order,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  to  set  forth  the  ttoo  component  parts  of  the  Christian  Church 
— the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  both  made  one  in  Christ."  ^  Out  of  the  harvest-field  of  the 
world  the  Lord  requires  two  loaves  to  be  presented,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  laid  in 
their  unity  on  his  altar.  Paul  brings  out  this  with  great  beauty  in  Eph.  iL  14—18, 
where  the  unity  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Jesus  Christ  is  pointed  out. 

in.  After  all,  the  consecration  of  the  Lord's  people  is  an  ikperfeot  thing. 
Christ's  consecration  was  perfect  because  sinless.  Ours  is  imperfect  and  "  mired  with 
the  trails  of  sin."  Well  may  the  firstfruits  be  baked  with  leaven ;  well  may  a  sin 
offering  be  presented  along  with  them.  Our  holiest  acts  could  not  stand  alone,  but 
need  to  be  repented  of.  Atonement  has  to  cover  the  holiest  efforts  of  the  Lord's 
people. 

Thus  is  all  spiritual  pride  kept  nnder,  since  at  our  very  best  we  are  "  unprofitable 
servants." 

IV.  The  Pentecostal  outpouring  after  our  Lord's  ascension  presents  thh 
BEALTTT  OF  WHICH  THE  RITUAL  WAS  THE  TTFE.  In  this  glorious  ingathering  there 
was :  1.  A  penitential  spirit.  It  was  for  this  Peter  called  (Acts  ii.  38).  2.  A  world- 
wide imitation  (Acts  ii.  39).  The  promise  was  to  those  "  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  calL"  3.  A  separation  of  many  from  the  worlt),  that  they  might 
consecrate  themselves  to  God  (Acts  ii.  41).    4.  A  neat  unity  of  sDirit  (Acts  ii.  44 — 47), 

It  is  this  vivifying  inspiration  we  all  need ;  and  may  God  send  it  soon !— R.  M.  E. 

Ttie  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Ch.  xxiii.  23—25;  cf.  Numb.  x.  1—10;  Exod.  xix.  19; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  15.    The  first  mention  of  the  trumpet  is  in  Exod.  xix.  13, 19,  in  connection 


with  the  giving  of  the  Law.  "  When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to 
the  mount "  (Exod.  xix.  13).  It  was  God's  method  of  summoning  the  people  to  covenant 
privileges.  It  was  further  used  for  the  calling  of  assemblies,  for  the  beginning  of 
journeys,  for  alarms,  and  at  the  new  moons  and  festal  seasons,  when  it  was  blown  over 
the  sacrifices.  Those  who  knew  the  significance  of  the  sacrifices  could  rejoice  in  the 
trumpet-sound  which  proclaimed  them  complete.  No  wonder  it  is  said,  ''Blessed  is 
the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound  "  (nynn ;  literally, "  sound  of  a  trumpet ") ;  **  they 
shall  walk,  0  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  15). 

The  anal(^  of  fEiith,  therefore,  warrants  us  in  taking  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  as 
symbolical  of  Gkxl's  message  of  mercy  to  man.  The  gospel  preached  is  God's  trumpet, 
summoning  men  to  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life.    This  suggests — 

I.  The  good  tidinos  are  of  a  finished  sacrifice.  It  is  only  when  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  the  appeal  that  man  is  arrested,  trumpet-like^  by  the 

'  Lowe,  ut  supra,  p.  60, 
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gospel.    The  Lamb  has  been  slaiD,  the  atonement  complete,  and,  consequently,  poor 
sinners  are  summoned  to  joy. 

It  would  be  no  such  joyful  message  if  we  were  summoned  to  establish  our  own 
righteousness  instead  of  submitting,  as  now,  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  a  present 
salvation,  on  the  ground  of  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  constitutes  the  fountain 
of  the  purest  joy.  No  such  joyful  trumpet- tones  were  ever  heard  by  human  ears  in 
other  religions  as  God  gives  when  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and 
in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured  thee :  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold^ 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation  **  (2  Cor.  vi.  2). 

II.  The  gospel  trumpet  summons  us  to  best.  On  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  "  ye  shall 
do  no  servile  work  therein.'*  It  was  a  .summons  to  sabbatic  rest.  And  truly  the  gospel 
is  a  call  to  put  ofif  the  servile  spirit,  the  obedience  which  comes  through  fear,  aod  to 
enter  into  God's  rest.  "  We  who  believe  do  enter  into  rest."  Christian  experience  is 
sabbath  rest  after  the  worry  of  worldly  experience.  We  lay  down  our  burden,  and  pass 
into  Divine  peace.  The  Saturday  evening  of  experience  is  when,  through  grace,  we  put 
away  our  worldliness,  our  feverish  anxieties,  our  low  and  selfish  ideals,  and  the  sabbath 
morning  experience  is  rest  in  God's  love  and  bounty. 

III.  The  gospel  trumpet  summons  ub  to  personal  sacrifice.  If  the  servile  work 
is  to  be  surrendered  for  sabbath  rest,  we  must  go  forward  to  the  duty  indicated.  *'  But 
ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  For  this  is  the  gospel  plan — 
acceptance  and  rest  on  the  ground  of  a  completed  sacrifice,  and  the  personal  dedication 
as  a  living  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for  such  unmerited  favour.  From  the  one  Great 
Sacrifice  for  us  we  proceed  gratefully  to  such  personal  sacrifice  as  God's  honour  and  glory 
require.  The  love  manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  "  constrains  us  to  live  not  unto 
ourselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again "  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Self- 
righteousness  is  not  self-sacrifice ;  rather  is  it  proud  bargaining  for  that  which  God  offers 
as  a  gift.  But,  when  the  gift  is  accepted,  self  is  in  the  acceptance  crucified,  and  a  life 
of  devotion  becomes  self-sacrificing  indeed. 

IV.  The  gospel  trumpet  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  trump  of  the  resurrection. 
All  who  in  their  graves  of  siu  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  through 
hearing,  live  (John  v.  25),  are  destined  to  hear  another  joyful  note  from  the  same 
trumpet :  **  For  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  oF 
life"  (John  v.  28,  29).  This  is  "the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  Grod" 
through  which  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump : 
(for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,)  and  the  dead  shall  be  rai^  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  61,  52). 

Such  are  the  summonses  which  God  gives  to  men  to  privilege,  to  peace,  and  at  the  last 
to  everlasting  felicity.  The  preachers  who  give  no  uncertain  souna,  but  proclaim  with 
trumpet-tongue  the  gospel,  are  the  heralds  who  are  preparing  for  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
with  its  everlasting  rest  and  light  and  love  1— R.  M.  E. 

The  annual  repentance — the  Day  of  Atonement.  Ch.  xxiii.  26 — 32 ;  cf.  ch.  xvi. ; 
Heb.  ix.  12.  Into  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  we  need  not  here  enter,  after 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  under  ch.  xvi.  But  the  reference  here  is  to  the  spirit 
of  repentance  which  was  to  characterize  the  people  on  that  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  call 
to  the  whole  congregation  to  repent  and  be  reconciled  to  Grod.  As  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  in  all  respects  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  it  may  be  useful  here  to 
notice  the  spirit  which  belonged  to  that  worship  and  the  corresponding  spirit  in  man 
which  it  demanded. 

^  I.  The  spirit  of  Judaism  is  that  of  exclusion  from  the  DrvniE  presence.  Ever 
since  man's  fall  imtil  the  vail  was  rent  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  man  was  deservedly  kept 
nt  a  distance  from  God.  Sin  is  a  separating  power;  as  long  as  it  is  harboured  it 
prevents  near  access  to  him.  And  even  when,  in  the  Exodus,  God  delivered  a  chosen 
people  to  bring  them  to  himself  (Exod.  xix.  4),  thev  were  only  permitted  to  come  up  to ' 
certain  barriers  round  about  the  holy  mount  When,  moreover,  the  Lord  transferred 
his  dwelling-place  from  the  top  of  Sinai  to  the  tent  or  tabernacle  provided  by  his  pilgrim 
people,  he  insisted  on  having  a  private  a^mrtment,  railed  off  from  vulgar  gaze,  and  only 
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allowed  one  representative  man,  the  high  priest,  to  draw  nigli  unto  him  once  a  year. 
He  certainly  sent  this  honoured  individual  forth  with  his  blessing,  to  encourage  the 
people  waiting  without.  But  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  the  people  until  such  times  as  they  might  profitably  have 
closer  access.  **  Gk)d  sent  his  people,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  his  blessing,  to  show  them 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  them.  But  he  would  not  see  them.  Even  the  high  priest 
saw  but  a  very  little  of  him  at  this  annual  solemn  time.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  incense 
filled  the  most  holy  place,  and  barred  the  view."  * 

XL  There  is  nothing  so  humiliatino  as  this  denial  op  access.  On  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  people  came  to  the  tabernacle,  and  saw  their  select  representative  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  drawing  nigh  to  God  all  alone.  Not  a  man  of  them  dare  venture  beyond 
the  vail.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  seem  to  have  done  so,  intoxicated  by  their  elevation 
to  the  priesthood  and  perhaps  also  by  wine,  perished  before  the  Lord.  The  Israelites 
felt  at  the  tabernacle  that  they  were  an  excluded  people.  This  would  lead  to  self- 
examination,  and  to  repentance  for  the  sin  which  excluded  them.  Doubtless  the  ritual 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  would  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  their  spirits.  The 
blessing  would  fall  upon  their  souls  like  balm.  At  the  same  time,  they  could  not  but 
feel  that  access  to  God  was  for  them  through  a  mediator,  and  that  they  were  kept  at  a 
very  humiliating  distance. 

IIL  Odb  Great  High  Priest  has  given  vs  the  reality  op  access  tn  that  he  hab 
BECOME  OUR  FORERUNNER.  This  Is  the  beautiful  idea  suggested  by  the  apostle  in  the 
Hebrews  (vi.  20).  Christ  has  not  entered  the  holiest  to  enjoy  a  privilege  in  solitude. 
He  has  entered  it  as  our  Forerunner,  to  announce  our  approach.  This  applies,  not  only 
to  the  everlasting  felicity  of  heaven,  but  also  to  present  devotional  access  to  God. 
Through  him  we  are  permitted  to  draw  nigh.  The  vail  is  rent ;  therefore  we  draw  near 
with  holy  boldness.  We  are  no  longer  an  excluded  people,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
close  communion.  When  the  vail  was  rent  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  ordinary  priests 
were  thereby  raised  to  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest.  All  had  alike  access  to  God. 
Hence  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  privilege  as  believers ;  for  we  are  priests  unto  God,  and 
access  is  our  right  through  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  our  Redeemer's  flesh. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  secret  of  penitence  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  how  it  is  the 
preliminary  arranged  by  the  All-wise  to  communion  with  himself  close  and  eternal.— 
K.M.E. 

The  pilgrim  spirit  as  illustrated  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Ch.  xxiii.  33 — 43 ;  of, 
Ps.  xxxix.  12 ;  Heb.  xi.  13  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  The  seventh  month  was  a  very  celebrated 
one  in  the  Jewish  year.  It  was  the  sabbatic  month,  so  to  speak,  when  religious  services 
of  the  most  important  character  took  place.  The  Feast  of  Trumpets  introduced  the 
month,  and  joyful  were  the  anticipations  of  blessing.  .  Then  on  the  tenth  day,  came  the 
great  ritual  of  atonement,  with  its  penitential  sadness.  Then  came,  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  rainless  harvest-time  the  people  were 
expected,  even  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  spend  a  week  in  booths  or  tents, 
and  with  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  with  palm  branches,  and  with  willows  of  the  brook  to 
rejoice  before  God.    Now  this  feast  was— 

I.  A  celebration  op  the  pilgrimage  of  thb  wilderness.  It  was  "that  your 
generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  **  (ver.  43).  It  is  most  important  to  keep  a  great 
deliverance  in  mind.  Hence  the  people  were  enjoined  once  a  year  to  become  pilgrims 
again,  as  their  fathers  had  been.  We  should  never  forget  how  the  Lord  has  led  his 
people  in  every  age  out  of  bondage  into  pilgrimage  and  freedom  as  the  avenue  to  rest. 

II.  It  was  a  celebration  of  the  Divinb  provision  in  the  wilderness.  For  it  was 
a  harvest  festival,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  gathered  in  before  the  feast 
began.  Before  them  lay,  so  to  speak,  the  bounties  of  G^'s  providence,  just  as  the 
manna  lay  morning  by  morning  before  their  fathers.  Gt)d  was  praised,  therefore,  for 
crowning  the  year  with  his  goodness,  as  their  fathers  praised  him  for  crowning  with  his 
goodness  each  day.    It  was  consequently  a  eucharistic  service  in  the  highest  degree. 

in.  It  was  a  celebration  of  the  stranger  and  pilgrim  spirit  which  God 

»  Tait's  'Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful,*  p.  ICOl 
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FOSTERS  ux  ALL  HIS  PEOPLE.  The  ToluDtarv  leaylog  of  their  homes  for  a  season  to  live 
in  a  "  tented  state  "  was  a  heautifiil  embodiment  of  the  stranger  and  pilgrim  spirit  to 
which  we  are  called.  Qod  in  the  wilderness  dwelt  as  the  Great  Pilgrim  in  a  tent  with 
Ibis  pilgrim  people ;  and  year  by  year  he  enjoined  his  people  in  their  generations  to  be- 
come literally  *'  strangers  with  him "  (Ps.  xxxiz.  12),  as  their  fathers  had  been.  And 
the  same  danger  threatens  ns,  to  feel  at  home  in  this  world  and  to  ^ve  np  the  pilgrim- 
age. Hence  the  apostle's  warning  is  ever  needful :  "  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you 
AS  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul  **  (1  Pet. 
ii.  11).  If  the  world  does  not  seem  strange  to  us,  it  is  because  we  are  not  living  as  near 
as  we  ought  to  God.  The  more  access  we  have  to  him,  the  greater  will  be  our  moral 
distance  from  the  world. 

IV.  The  joy  op  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  enhanced  by  the  homb-ooino 
WHICH  LAY  BEYOND  IT.  The  "  tented  state  "  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  I's 
value  lies  in  its  temporary  nature.  Canaan  lay  in  sunlight  beyond  the  wilderness,  and 
the  thought  of  "  home  "  there  encouraged  them  in  their  pilgrimage.  The  week's  camp- 
ing out  after  Canaan  had  been  reached  made  them  enjoy  their  home  life  all  the  moro. 
In  the  same  way,  while  we  confess  like  the  patriarchs  to  be  "  strangers  and  pilgrims 
upon  the  earth,"  we  are  seeking,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  yet  reaching,  a  better 
country,  with  a  city  of  God  and  permanent  abodes  (Heb.  xL  13 — 16).  The  pilgrimage 
is  joyful  because  it  is  destined  to  end  in  the  everlasting  home.  Perpetual  pilgrimago 
no  man  could  desire,  for  this  would  be  perpetual  exile  from  legitimate  home  joys.  A 
lung  pilgrimage  can  be  welcomed  if  it  lead  towards  everlasting  joy  in  the  Fathers  house. 

And  is  there  not  an  element  of  triumph  associated  with  such  a  celebration  as  this 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  ?  It  indicates  victory  over  worldly  feeling  through  faith  in  God. 
^o  wonder,  then,  that  palm  branches  and  goodly  boughs  were  waved  by  joyous  ones 
Ix^fore  the  Lord.  It  is  into  victorions  joy  he  summons  all  his  people  as  the  earnest  of 
the  everlasting  joy  with  which  he  is  yet  to  crown  them. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  4—14. — The  Passover,  Under  this  general  title  we  include  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  and  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits  which  was  connected  with  it  The 
Jiistory  of  the  institution  is  given  in  Exod.  xii.  That  the  Passover  was  a  type  of  Christ 
is  evident  (see  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8). 

I.  The  lamb  typified  his  person.  (John  i.  36.)  1.  It  was  taken  from  ihe  flock 
(Exod.  xii.  9).  (1)  As  it  had  been  one  with  the  flock,  so  was  Jesus  one  with  us.  His 
humanity  was  no  phantom,  but  a  reality.  (2)  What  an  honour  is  conferred  utwn  us, 
that  the  God  of  glory  should  stoop  to  assume  our  nature,  to  become  "  bone  of  our  c>one  " ! 
Let  us  not  dishonour  ourselves  by  sinning  against  such  grace.  2.  It  was  a  male  of  the 
first  year.  (1)  This  was  ordered  because  the  male  is  the  stronger  animal,  and  was 
viewed  as  an  emblem  of  excellence.  Christ  amongst  men  is  the  most  excellent ;  "  the 
fairest  amongst  ten  thousand."  (2^  Hence  he  is  distinguished  as  ''  The  Son  of  David," 
as  "  The  Se^  of  Abraham,"  as  "  The  Son  of  man."  David  had  many  sons,  but  in  com- 
parison with  him  they  were  nowhere;  so  he  is  the  Son  of  David,  the  one  glorious 
descendant  who  throws  all  others  into  the  shade.  So  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  So 
with  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  the  whole  race  there  is  no  one  to  compare  with  him.  3.  It 
was  without  blemish.  (1)  The  blemishes  that  would  disqualify  a  Paschal  lamb  were 
physical,  and  so,  abstractedly  considered,  of  little  account  But  these  blemishes  were 
tvpical  of  moral  evils,  and  in  this  view  were  very  important.  (2)  But  Christ  was,  in 
the  moral  sense,  absolutely  blemishless.  He  was  unique.  Singidar,  however,  not  ir 
eccentricity  but  in  transcendent  goodness.  As  under  the  microscope  the  works  of  Gk>d 
are  seen  to  differ  essentially  from  those  of  men,  appearing  more  variously  and  wonder* 
fully  beautiful  as  they  are  more  nearly  examined  under  higher  powers,  so  the  more 
minutely  Christ  is  considered  the  more  wonderful  and  beautiful  is  ne  seen  to  be. 

II.  Its  sacrifice  foreshadowed  his  passion.  1.  2%c  lamb  suffered  vicariously.  (1) 
When  taken  from  the  flock  the  rest  of  the  flock  was  spared.  So  was  Jesus  chosen  that 
by  his  suffering  his  nation  and  his  race  might  not  perish  (see  John  xi.  49 — 53).  (2)  The 
blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled  on  the  doorposts  of  the  houses  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  destroying  angel.  The  firstborn  in  evenr  house  was  sacrificed  where  no  vicarious 
blood  appear^.  So  are  we  saved  from  wratn  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  faith.    (3)  Those  saved  from  destruction  through  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
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were  immediately  led  out  of  Eg3rpt,  and  set  on  tbeir  way  to  Canaan.  So  those  justified 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  are  delivered  also  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  set 
on  their  way  to  heaven.  2.  RemirkMe  circumstances  daim  attention.  (1)  The  lamb 
was  to  be  "  of  the  first  year,"  t.e.  in  its  prime.  So  was  Christ  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood when  he  was  oflfered.  (2^  It  was  to  be  offered  "in  the  place  whicn  the  Lord  should 
choose"  (Deut.  xvi.  6 — 7).  That  place  was  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxi.  7 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  13, 
14).  There  also  "  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."  (3)  "  In  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Passover"  (ver.  5).  Some  think  that  our  Lord,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Karaites,  or  bcriptiarii,  killed  and  ate  the  Passover 
a  day  earlier  than  the  Pharisees,  and  that  he  expired  on  the  cross  at  the  time  when  the 
Traditionarii  were  employed  in  killing  their  Paschal  lambs  fsee  Ikenii,  'Dissert.  Theolog.,' 
torn.  ii.  chs.  ix.,  x.,  xi.).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  word  in  the  text  translated  "at  even  " 
is  literally  letwe^n  the  evenings ;  that  is,  between  the  chronological  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  would  be  at  the  "  ninth  hour,"  or  three  p.m.  This  was  the  very  hour  at  which 
Jesus  expired  (Luke  xxiii.  44 — 46).  (4)  It  was  ordered  that  no  bone  of  the  Paschal 
lamb  should  be  broken.  And  whereas  the  legs  of  the  malefactors  were  broken,  the 
soldiers,  seeing  that  Jesus  was  dead  already,  brake  not  his  legs  (soe  John  xix.  31--36).' 
Such  things  could  not  have  been  ordered  by  chance. 

III.  The  fbabt  cobrbsponded  to  ths  Christian  Eucharist.  1.  The  latter  wob 
ocoommodated  to  the  former,  (1)  This  Is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  institution. 
For  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist  Christ  used  that  cup  of  the  Passover,  which  was  called  by 
the  Jews  the  "cup  of  blessing,"  and  which  description  Paul  applies  to  the  Christian  cup 
(1  Cor.  X.  16).  For  the  bread  of  the  Supper  he  used  that  of  the  Passover  (Luke  xxii. 
15—20).  (2)  So  when  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us,**  he 
adds,  "  let  us  keep  the  feast,"  meaning,  ailtksively,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and 
really  that  which  replaces  it  in  the  Church.    2.  Both  are  retrospective  and  anticipative. 

(1)  The  Hebrews  commemorated  the  type,  viz.  the  deliverance  from  the  destroying 
angel  and  from  Egypt.  The  Christians  commemorate  the  antitype,  viz.  the  deliverance 
of  souls  from  the  anger  of  Gkxl  and  from  the  tyranny  of  sin.  (2)  The  Hebrews  antici- 
pated their  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  Christians  anticipate  the  joys  of  heaven ;  the 
new  wine  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Both  are  tokens  of  Church  communion,  (1)  The  Passover 
was  not  the  rite  initiatory  into  the  Church  of  Israel.  Circumcision  was  that  rite.  To 
this,  baptism,  under  the  gospel,  corresponds,  and  is  therefore  called  the  circumcision  of 
Christianity  (Col.  ii.  11, 12).  (2)  But  it  was  the  rite  continuative  of  such  communion. 
Exclusion  from  the  Passover  was  excommunication  under  the  Law.  So  is  the  Eucharist 
the  sign  amongst  Christians  of  a  continued  Church  communion. 

*'  On  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,"  viz.  of  the  Paschal  weeic,  the  sheaf  of  the  first- 
fruits  was  waved  before  the  Lord  (vers.  10, 1 1).  This  was  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  resur- 
rection as  the  Firstfruits  of  the  great  harvest  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  20—23).  But  when  Christ 
died,  the  sabbath  of  the  Paschal  week  happened  upon  the  day  in  which  he  lay  in  the 
tomb  Tcomp.  John  xix.  31 ;  Luke  vi.  1).  Thus  the  morrow  after  this  sabbath  was 
precisely  that  first  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Lord  arose  (Mark  xvi.  9).  How 
strengthening  to  faith  are  all  these  correspondeuces ! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15— 22.— I%e  Feast  of  Harvest,  This  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  festivals 
upon  which  all  the  males  of  Israel  were  required  to  assemble  at  Jerusalem  (see  Exod. 
xxiii.  14 — 17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16).    Let  us  consider— 

I.  The  duties  then  enjoined  upon  the  worshippers.  1.  They  were  to  meet  in  hdy 
convocation,  (I)  This  was  intended  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  service  of  God. 
Were  sabbaths  and  public  services  of  religion  to  cease,  meu  would  soon  forget  God. 

(2)  All  Israel  looked  each  other  in  the  face.  Religion  is  eminently  social.  And  as 
these  convocations  were  types  of  heavenly  things,  this  suggested  the  recognitions  and 
greetings  of  the  future  (see  Heb.  xii.  22, 23).  (3)  On  this  day  servile  work  was  to  cease. 
The  teaching  here  is  that  when  we  congregate  in  heaven  we  shall  be  emancipated  from 
the  curse  of  toil  (comp.  (Jen.  iii.  17  ;  Rev.  xxii.  3).  2.  They  were  to  present  two  wave 
loaves,  (I)  These  were  composed  of  two  tenth^eals  of  fine  fiour.  They  were  to 
sanctify  the  wheat-harvest  as  the  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  sanctified  the  barley  harvest. 
Hence  those  also  are  called  •«  firstfruiU "  (vers.  17,  20;  Exod.  xxxiv.  22).  (2)  They 
were  to  be  baken  with  leaven.   As  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover  was  a  memorial 
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of  the  haste  with  which  they  departed  from  Egjrpt,  this  was  to  express  thankfulness  to 
Qod.  for  the  blessings  of  ordinary  food,  together  with  their  rest  in  Canaan.  (3)  One 
loaf  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  worshipper,  while  the  other  was  God's.  That  more  com- 
pletely given  to  God  was  divided.  One  portion  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  while  the 
priests  took  the  remainder  (Numb,  xviii.  9^11).  This  explains  the  injunction  that 
they  should  bo  waved  along  with  the  peace  offerings.  We  learn  here  that  our  ordinary- 
bread  should  be  religiously  eaten  (see  1  Cor.  x.  31).  (4)  These  wave  loaves  constituted 
one  of  three  meat  offerings  of  the  whole  congr^ation.  The  first  was  the  sheaf,  or  omer, 
of  the  firstfruits  cf  the  barley  harvest  (vers.  9 — 14).  This  was  the  second.  And  the 
third  was  the  twelve  loaves  of  the  shewbread  (Exod.  xxv.  30 ;  oh.  xxiv.  6 — 9).  Could 
tbeTB  be  here  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  order  of  the  resurrection,  riz.  *'  Christ  the 
Firstfruits ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ; "  and,  finally,  the  "  rest  of 
the  dead,"  destined  to  live  again  at  the  end  of  the  millennial  reign,  when  death  shaU 
be  abolished?  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  23—26;  Rev.  xx.).  (6)  Beside  the  firstfruits,  which 
were  strictly  national,  each  person  had  to  bring  his  own  firstfruits  to  the  temple  (see 
Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 10).  Qod  would  have  us  ever  to  remember  that  religion  is  personal  as 
well  as  publia  3.  They  were  to  offer  sctcrificeB.  (1)  The  burnt  offerings  appointed 
were  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams, 
or,  as  elsewhere  expressed,  two  young  bullocks  and  one  ram  (comp.  ver.  18 ;  Numb. 
xxviii.  27).  As  burnt  offerings  were  intended  to  expiate  sins  against  affirmative 
precepts,  the  godly  worshipper  would  pray  duriog  the  burning,  as  David  prayed 
(Ps.  xix.  13).  The  meat  and  drink  offerings  proper  to  burnt  offerings  accompanied  (ver. 
18).  'Jliese  were  distinct  from  the  two  tenth-deals  waved  to  sanctify  the  harvest. 
(2)  A  kid  of  the  goats  was  appointed  for  a  sin  offering  (ver.  19^.  As  sin  offerings 
were  to  expiate  sins  committed  in  ignorance,  the  thoughts  of  the  worshipper  were 
carried  forward  to  the  Great  Sin  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  (3)  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  appointed  for  the  peace  offering,  lliese  were  distinguished  from  those  usually 
offered  as  "  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest."  They  were  to  be  eaten  by  him  before  the 
Lord.  For  the  meat  offering  which  ordinarily  accompanied  the  peace  offerings,  in  thia 
case  the  two  loaves  of  the  firstfruits  were  substituted jfvers.  19,  20). 

n.  The  notes  of  time,  with  theib  keasons.  1.  They  counted  from  the  putting  in  of 
the  sickle,  (1)  This,  however,  was  not  left  to  private  option.  That  would  nave  workei 
endless  confusion ;  for  it  was  a  public,  national,  aot.  The  Lord  is  a  €k)d  of  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  40).  It  would  have  tended  to  will-worship.  The  evils  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
Komish  Church.  We  cannot  too  literally  abide  by  the  letter  of  Divine  precept.  (2) 
It  was  limited  to  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  week  (vers.  15, 16).  From  this  reckoning 
the  Jews  call  this  Feast  of  Harvest  (urian  dv)  the  fiftieth  day.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  in  the  New  Testament  called  the  Feniecost  (Acts  ii.  1 ;  xx.  16 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8).  2.  They  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law,  (1)  The  observance  of  the 
Passover  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  (Exod.  xii.  18),  leaving  seventeen 
days  of  that  month  to  run.  To  these  add  thirty  days  of  the  second  month,  and  we 
have  forty-seven  days.  But  the  Law  was  given  on  the  third  day  after  Moses  came  into 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  (Exod.  xix. 
1, 10, 11).  These  three  days  added  bring  the  number  up  to  fifty.  (2)  Well  might  the 
Israelites  have  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  for  thereby  they 
were  honoured  and  blessed  as  no  other  nation  had  ever  been  HDeut.  iv.  8).  3.  They 
anticipated  the  publication  of  the  gospel.  (I)  The  gospel  is  the  Law  of  God,  published 
from  Zion,  in  contradistinction  to  that  published  from  Sinai  (see  Isa.  ii.  3).  That  pub- 
lication took  place  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come."  (2)  The  fifty  davs 
were  counted  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  week,  on  which  the  firstfruits  of  the 
barley  harvest  were  presented  (vers.  15, 16).  That  "  firstfruits  "  were  a  type  of  Christ 
in  his  resurrection.  After  that  event  he  was  seen  of  his  disciples  during  forty  days. 
The  Pentecost  followed  exactly  ten  days  after  the  Ascension  (see  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts 
ii.  1).  (3)  Note,  further,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten  on  Thursday.  The  Friday  on  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified  was  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  week.  On  the  Saturday  the  firstfruits  were 
offered  up.  Consequently,  the  Pentecost,  which  viras  the  fiftieth  day  after,  would  fall 
upon  the  Sunday.  Thenceforth  this  became  **  the  Lord'^day,"  or  the  Christian  sabbath 
(see  Lightfoot  on  Acts  ii.). 
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AVhere  gratitude  is  there  will  be  goodness.  Hence  the  injanction  to  care  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  (ver.  22).  This  spirit  of  the  Law  is  abo  the  genius  of  the 
gospel. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  23 — 44. — The  hebdomad.  Seven  in  Scripture  is  a  very  remarkable  number. 
In  the  text  it  is  repeated  in  so  many  forms  that  it  forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 

I.  Hebdomads  are  oonspicuous  in  thb  CHBOMOLoay  of  thb  Law.  1.  They  appear 
in  the  week  of  days.  (1)  The  foundation  of  this  is  the  Creation  week,  llie  patriarchal 
sabbath  became  incorporated  into  the  Mosaic  Law.  There  were  other  weeks  of  days 
and  sabbaths.  In  the  text  there  are  three  of  these,  with  a  sabbath  on  the  first  and 
another  on  the  eighth  day.  (2)  Could  there  be  in  these  an  anticipation  of  the  change  of 
the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  diay  to  the  first  or  eighth  under  the  Christian  dispensation  ? 
The  sabbaths  of  (he  seventh  and  eighth  days  may  point  to  the  rest  of  the  millennium 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  that  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth  in  the  second.  In 
observing  the  Lord's  day,  it  would  be  highly  edifyine  to  have  these  anticipations  in 
mind.  2.  They  ajpear  again  in  the  week  of  months.  (1)  The  entire  cycle  of  the  feasts 
of  the  Lord  was  comprised  in  such  a  week.  It  commenced  on  the  14th  day  of  Abib, 
with  the  Passover,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus.  Then  followed,  in 
their  appointed  seasons,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread ;  that  of  the  Firstfhiits ;  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  which  is  also  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22;  Deut. 
xvi.  10,  16 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13).  The  series  ended  with  the  festivals  of  the  seventh 
month.  (2)  During  the  five  months  remaining  there  was  no  annual  feast.  The  daily 
sacrifices  and  those  of  the  sabbaths  and  moons  were  of  course  continued.  (3)  The  moon 
was  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  and  its  changes  represented  the  mutations  through  which 
it  passes  in  this  world,  but  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  great  week  of  changes  it  will  be  per- 
fected for  ever  in  heaven.  3.  They  appear  again  in  the  week  of  years.  (1)  The  Law 
had  its  septenary  division  of  years,  with  a  continually  repeated  seventh  year  of  rest  for 
the  land  (chs.  xxv.  3 — 7;  xxvi.  34,  36;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21).  (2)  Founded  upon  this 
also  was  a  greater  period  of  a  week  of  weeks  of  years,  with  its  year  of  jubilee  (ch.  xxv. 
8 — 17).  The  lessons  of  the  sabbatic  and  jubilee  years  will  come  under  consideration  in 
their  proper  places. 

II.  Hebdomads  abb  conspicuous  in  the  chronoixkiy  of  prophecy.  1.  The  days 
if  the  week  are  taken  as  prophetic  (1)  David,  and  Peter  from  him,  notes  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  (Ps.  xc.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8).  Paul  also  mentions 
the  sabbath-keeping  of  the  future  **  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God  "  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
And  John  describes  that  rest  as  extending  over  a  thousand  years  (Itev.  xx.  4).  (2)  To 
this  agrees  the  tradition  in  the  house  of  £lias,  a  teacher  who  lived  about  two  hundred 
years  before  our  Lord,  and  which  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  Elijah  the 
Tishbite.  It  purports  that  this  world  is  to  endure  in  its  imperfect  state  six  thou- 
sand years:  two  thousand  before  the  Law;  two  thousand  under  the  Law;  two 
thousand  under  Messiah ;  and  then  a  thousand  years  in  a  state  of  renovation  (see 
Mede,  636,  776,  894;  also  Bishop  Newton's  'Disser.,'  vol.  iii.  335).  (3)  The  same 
view  is  no  less  definitely  put  forth  by  Barnabas.  He  makes  each  day  of  the  Creation 
week  represent  a  thousand  years  of  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  the  world,  and  the 
sabbath  ne  makes  to  stand  for  the  reign  of  peace,  or  millennium  of  John.  2.  Dispen- 
sations are  mecuured  by  weeks  of  times.  (V)  The  '*  times  of  the  Qentiles  "  are  accepted 
to  be  the  same  as  the  **  seven  times,"  during  which  Israel  was  destined  to  be  trodden 
down  of  them.  Upon  the  year-day  principle  these  are  the  double  of  the  ^'^time,  time, 
and  dividing  of  a  time  "  of  Daniel  and  John,  during  which  the  little  horn  was  to  wear 
out  the  saints,  and  represent  2620  years.  The  larger  period  commences  with  the 
literal  Babylon,  and  the  smaUer  with  the  mystical.  (2)  But  how  can  the  Patriarchal, 
Levitical,  and  Christian  dispensations  bo  limited  to  six  thousand  years,  if  each  is  to 
extend  over  2620?  They  do  so  by  overlapping  each  other.  Thus  the  patriarchal 
extends  **  from  Adam  to  Moses "  (Rom.  v.  13,  14),  which  sjpace  comprises  "  seven 
times."  The  Jewish  then  reckons  from  Shem  the  patriarch,  selected  as  the  depositary 
of  the  covenant,  to  Jesus.  The  interval  from  Shem  to  Jesus  measures  "  seven  times." 
The  dispensation  of  the  Oentiles,  already  described  as  the  "  times  of  the  Gentiles," 
forms  the  third.  It  bqgan  with  the  rise  of  the  ancient  Babylonish  power,  and  will  end 
with  the  overthrow  of  Uie  mystical  Babylon. 
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III.  Hebdomads  are  kot  without  foxjitdation  in  natube.  1.  They  are  not  very 
obviously  marked  in  the  heavens.  (1)  The  day  is  measured  by  tbe  reyolution  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis.  The  month  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  The 
year  is  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun.  (2)  But  where  arc 
we  to  find  the  measure  of  the  week  ?  The  quarters  of  the  moon  do  not  measure  it,  for 
the  month  is  more  than  four  times  seven  days.  2.  Yet  they  have  a/oundcUion  in 
nature.  (I)  It  is  now  well  known  that  changes  in  animals  are  regulated  by  weeks. 
Dr.  Layoock,  summing  up  what  he  had  advanc^  on  this  subject  in  a  series  of  remark* 
able  papers,  says,  "  The  facts  I  have  briefly  glanced  at  are  general  facts,  and  cannot 
happen  day  after  day  in  so  many  millions  of  animals  of  every  kind  from  larva  or  ovum 
of  a  minute  insect  up  to  man  at  definite  periods,  from  a  mere  chance  or  coincidence ; 
and  although  temperature,  food,  domestication,  and  other  modifying  circumstances 
may  and  do  interrupt  the  regularity  with  which  the  various  processes  I  have  alluded  to 
are  conducted,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  come  to  any  less  general 
conclusion  than  this.  That  in  animals  changes  occur  every  three  and  a  half,  seven, 
fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days,  or  at  some  definite  number  of  weeks  "  (see 
Jjanoet,  1842—43).  (2)  The  words  recorded  by  Moses  (Qen.  i.  14)  guide  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  revolution  of  tbe  epacts,  or  differences  in  solar  and  lunar  measures  of 
time.  And  it  is  most  admirable  that  the  epacts  of  the  times  of  prophetic  chronology 
as  measured  by  true  solar  and  lunar  years  come  out  in  weeks  (see  Quinncss's '  Approach- 
ing End  of  the  Age '). 

From  this  interesting  subject  we  learn :  1.  That  prophecy  is  from  God.  2.  lliai 
the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  providence.  3.  That  religion  should  be  interwoven 
with  secular  concerns. — J.  A.  M« 

Vers.  23— 25.— 7%c  Feast  of  Trumpets.  "  The  Old  Testament,"  says  Augustine, 
"  when  rightly  understood,  is  one  grand  prophecy  of  the  New."  llie  New  Testament 
is  the  key  to  the  Old. 

I.  The  moon  was  a  symbol  of  the  Church.  1.  Its  lustre  sets  forth  her  beauty. 
(1)  Even  in  our  Northern  climate  the  moon  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but  in  Oriental  skies 
she  is  remarkablv  so.    Solomon  compares  the  beauty  of  the  bride  to  that  of  the  moon 

SSong  vi.  10).  (2)  She  shines  in  a  light  borrowed  from  tbe  sun.  So  is  the  lustre  of 
Tesus  the  loveliness  of  his  Church  (see  Isa.  xxx.  26;  com  p.  Matt  v.  14  with  John 
viii.  12;  Rev.  xii.  1;  xxi.  23).  (3^  As  the  moon  enlightens  the  darkness  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  so  is  the  Church  the  light  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord 
(see  Matt.  v.  14 ;  John  i.  4 ;  ix.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  15).  All  men  should  be  attracted  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty.  Professors  should  beware  how 
they  may  hinder  this  issue  by  their  inconsistencies.  2.  Its  changes  set  forth  her  vicissitudes. 

(1)  The  renewals  of  the  moon  Mrill  represent  tbe  dispensations  through  which  she 
passes.  Thus  the  patriarchal,  which  is  divided  into  two  ages,  viz.  that  before  the  Flood, 
and  that  which  followed.  The  Mostuc,  which  also  is  divided  into  two  ages,  viz.  that  of  the 
tabernacle  and  that  of  the  temple,  the  latter  being  more  eminently  the  age  of  prophecy. 
The  Christian  dispensation  likewise  is  distributed  into  two  ages,  viz.  the  present  mili- 
tant and  sufifering  age,  and  the  triumphant  age  of  the  millennium  to  come.  Perhaps 
the  seventh  moon  may  then  anticipate  the  celestial  state  to  follow  (see  Isa.  Ix.  19,  20). 

(2)  The  phases  through  which  each  moon  passes  will  represent  corresponding  minor 
changes  in  the  Church.  She  too  has  her  waxings  and  wanings.  Sometimes  she  is 
brightened  by  revivals  of  purity  and  zeal,  which  are  followed  by  seasons  of  apostacy  and 
degeneration.  Sometimes  she  rejoices  in  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  then  suffers 
persecutions  and  reverses. 

II.  The  seventh  was  DiSTmauiSHED  among  the  moons.  1.  It  was  a  high  sdbhath. 
(1)  The  new  moons  were  all  observed  as  sabbaths.  No  servile  work  was  done  in  any 
of  them  (see  Amos  viii.  6).  They  were  memorials  of  the  believers'  rest  from  ser- 
vility to  Satan.  (2)  But  this  moon  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  time  of  the  Creation,  when  vegetable  nature  was  in  peifection.  It  grate- 
fully commemorated  the  old  Creation.  It  joyfully  anticipated  the  new.  2.  It  was  a 
holy  convocation.  (1)  The  people  assembled  for  worship.  This  is  God's  wder.  Those 
who  neglect  public  worship  under  the  pretext  of  "  worshipping  the  God  of  nature  in  the 
ficldai,"  follow  their  own  order.    (2)  In  company,  they  heard  the  Word  of  God  (aee 
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2  Kings  iy.  23 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  23 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1 ;  Amos  viii.  5).  (3)  They  feasted  together  upon 
the  sacrifices  (Numb,  xxyiii.  11 — 15).  Thus  they  anticifMited  the  spiritual  festivities  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  glorious  festivities  of  heaven.  (4)  They  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  3 ;  Ixxxiz.  15, 16).  If  the  Psalmist  rejoiced  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
li^t  of  the  gospel  moon,  how  much  more  should  we  rejoice  under  that  light  ?  3.  It 
was  a  TnemorioU  of  blowing  of  trumpets.  (1)  The  trumpets  were  blown  upon  every  moon, 
but  on  the  seventh  so  signally  that  it  thence  became  distinguished  as  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets.  The  trumpeting  began  at  sunrise  and  continued  till  sundown.  This  moon 
not  only  ushered  in  the  new  mouth,  as  the  others  did,  but  also  the  new  (civil)  year. 
(2)  The  trumpets  were  sounded  over  the  sacrifices.  These  were  in  greater  number. 
There  were  not  only  the  daily  sacrifices,  which  were  never  superseded,  and  the  ordinary 
sacrifices  of  the  moons,  but  burnt  offerings,  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  a  sin  offering, 
proper  to  this  feast  (Numb.  xxix.  2 — 6).  The  sounding  of  the  trumpets  over  these 
indicated  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  (see  Isa* 
xxviL  13).  (3)  The  trumpeting  was  in  memorial.  If  it  referred  to  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  we  are  reminded  of  the  trumpet  that  then  sounded  from  Sinai ;  and  the  gospel  law 
was  souuded  out  from  Sion.  If  the  memorial  referred  to  the  Creation,  then  wo  are 
reminded  that  the  Psalmist  calls  the  word  by  which  God  made  the  world,  **  the  voice  of 
bis  thunder  "  (Ps.  civ.  7).  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  singing  of  the  morning  stars  and 
shouting  of  the  sons  of  God  (Job  xxxviiL  6,  7).  The  shouting  and  thundering  at  the 
Creation  and  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  are  but  the 
echoes  of  the  voices  and  trumpeting  of  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day.  '*  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  When  the  last  trumpet  is  sounded,  it  will  be,  as  on  the  Feast 
Of  Trumpets,  at  the  finishing  of  the  gathering  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  26 — 32. — The  Feast  of  Expiation,  This  great  occasion,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
are  more  particularly  described  in  ch.  xvi.,  was  to  be — 

L  A  HOLY  CONVOCATION,  IN  WHIOH  THE  PEOPLE  WEBB  TO  AFFLICT  TUEIB  SOULS.       Leam 

hence :  1.  That  sin  must  he  mourned.  (1)  It  should  be  mourned  in  secret.  There  are 
matters  which  it  may  be  proper  to  confess  to  God  alone.  The  confession  of  these  to  others 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  might  even  be  productive  of  harm.  (2)  It  should  be 
publicly  mourned.  Where  there  are  national  sins  they  should  be  openly  confessed, 
bins  against  society  should  be  publicly  owned.  The  general  public  confession  of  sin  is 
useful  in  calling  individual  sin  to  remembrance.  (3)  Contrition  for  sin  is  indispensable. 
To  neglect  it  is  to  incur  excision  (ver.  29).  2.  The  mourning  must  be  thoixmgh.  (1)  No 
secular  work  must  be  done  on  this  day  in  which  men  were  to  afflict  their  souls.  Not  only 
were  they  on  this  day  to  rest  firotn  ''  servile  work,"  as  on  the  other  annual  feasts;  the 
rest  must  be  as  strict  as  upon  the  weekly  sabbaths.  If  we  would  have  salvation,  we 
must  be  in  earnest  We  must  not  suffer  the  claims  of  the  world  to  divert  us  from  this 
great  business.  (2)  The  soul  must  be  afflicted  -with  fasting.  The  animal  soul  is  here 
referred  to  (see  ch.  xvi.  31 ;  Numb.  xxix.  7 ;  Isa.  IviiL  5,  6).  The  spirit  of  a  religious 
fast  is  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  sin.  3.  The  soul  is  to  he  afflicted  because  of  the 
atonement.  (I)  They  were  to  bring  an  "  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  "  on  this  day. 
The  sin  and  trespass  offering  had  respect  to  particular  sins,  but  the  burnt  offering  was 
for  sin  in  the  abstract  The  sacrifices  of  this  day  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
eminently  typified  the  Great  Atonement  of  the  gospeL  (2)  Penitence  is  never  perfect 
till  we  get  a  view  pf  Calvary.  Because  he  is  merciiul  we  fear  God  with  a  gracious  ^ur. 
With  such  a  fear  is  holiness  perfected  (2  Cor.  viL  1). 

II.  This  holt  convocation  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
1.  ITiis  was  to  suggest  the  riches  of  redemption.  (1)  For  the  mystery  of  the  number 
ten  is  wealth.  So  the  Hebrew  word  for  ten  (nvp)  is  also  the  word  for  riches.  (2)  Hence 
because  of  hjs  riches  of  merit  and  wealth  of  blessings,  viz.  as  the  Depository  of  all 
the  promises,  Christ  is  called  a  Tenth  (see  Isa.  vi.  13).  (3)  When  IsaUh  calls  Christ 
the  Tenth,  he  describes  the  Tenth  as  of  the  nature  of  bread.  Bread  is  the  '*  staff  of 
life,''  and  Christ  is  the  "  Tree  of  life  ** — the  Bread  of  immortality.  Hence  all  the  holy 
bread,  as  prefigurin.'r  Christ,  was  composed  of  tenth-deals  of  fiour.  So  the  meat,  or 
bread,  offering ;  so  the  firstfruits ;  so  the  shewbread ;  even  the  manna  was  gathered  in 
omers,  or  tenths  (see  Exod.  xvi.  36 ;  see  also  Mai.  iiL  10).  2.  The  association  <f  the 
tenth  day  with  the  seventh  month  also  is  suygesHve.    (1)  It  suggests  the  perfection  of 
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riches  to  be  nssociated  with  the  mysteries  of  the  day.  This  we  find  only  in  connection 
with  the  great  atonement  of  Christ.  Other  wealth  is  poverty  compared  with  the 
•*  riches  of  Christ."  (2)  Note  elsewhere  the  association  of  seven  and  ten  in  weeks  of 
decades.  Thus  the  term  of  human  life  is  a  week  of  decades,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
rich  rewards  of  a  faithful  life  are  reaped  (Ps.  xc.  10).  But  "  the  wicked  do  not  live 
out  half  their  days."  They  come  short  of  the  •*  durable  riches."  The  week  of  decades 
was  the  term  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jer.  xxiv.  11 ;  xxix.  10).  And  towards  the 
close  of  that  period  the  week  of  weeks  of  decides  was  revealed  to  Daniel  as  destined  to 
mark  the  crisis  of  the  great  atonement  (see  Dan.  is.  24).  (3)  Dr.  Lightfoot  computes 
that  the  Feast  of  Expiation  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which  Moses  came  the  last 
time  down  from  the  mount,  bringing  with  him  the  unbroken  tables  and  the  assurance 
of  God's  reconciliation  to  Israel,  the  very  glory  of  the  gospel  beaming  in  his  face. 
Moses  in  this  was  a  similar  type  to  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see 
2  Cor.  iii.  12—18).  (4)  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Jesus,  on  the  anniversary  of 
these  events,  actually  entered  the  cloud  of  the  Shechinah,  and  passed  within  the  vail 
into  the  heaven  of  heavens  (see  reasoning  to  this  conclusion  in  the  appendix  of 
Guinnesses  *  Approaching  End  of  the  Age ').  These  coincidences  are  not  accidentaL 
They  are  ''  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  Such  things  as  these,  and  in 
such  the  Holy  Scriptures  abound,  prove  them  to  be  from  Qod,  and  i^ould  encourage  our 
faith  and  obedience. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers,  33 — 44. — The  Feast  of  Tahemacles,  This  was  the  last  of  the  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.    It  was  a  season  of  great  joyfulness.    Let  us  notice— > 

I.  The  reasons  of  its  appointment.  1.  Jt  was  to  assure  them  of  GocTe  return  to 
dwell  with  them,  (1)  This  reason  is  not  given  in  the  text,  but  may  be  gathered  from 
the  history.  The  commission  to  build  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  which  had  been 
suspended  in  consequence  of  their  rebellion,  was  renewed  to  Moses  in  the  mount. 
When  he  brought  them*  these  good  tidings,  he  directed  them  to  construct  booths,  for 
they  were  to  abide  in  their  present  encampment  until  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 
(2)  In  due  time  the  Shechinah  possessed  the  tabernacle.  This  glorious  event  fore- 
shadowed the  sublime  mystery  of  the  incarnation  (comp.  John  i.  14).  How  wonderful 
is  that  grace  of  the  gospel  according  to  which  believers  become  the  shrines  of  Deity ! 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor,  vi.  16).  2.  Jt  was  to  remind  their  children  Uiat  their 
fathers  camped  in  the  desert*  (1)  The  condition  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  described 
the  Christian  in  his  journey  through  the  world  in  quest  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

(2)  The  dwelling  in  liooths  exhibited  the  changeful  and  unsettled  nature  of  earthly 
things  (see  Heb.  xi,  9).    This  fact  is  obvious;  yet  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

(3)  The  Hebrews  dwelling  happily  in  Canaan  were  not  to  forget  the  humble  state 
of  their  fathers.  Prosperity  leads  us  to  forget  the  day  of  humility ;  therefore  this 
Divine  institution  recurring  annually  to  counteract  that  tendency.  In  the  review  of 
the  barbarity  of  our  ancestors,  we  may  feel  more  grateful  to  God  for  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  3.  It  was  to  he  a  yearly  national  harvest  thanksgiving,  (1)  This  is 
here  specified  in  the  note  of  time,  viz. "  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  tho 
land "  (ver.  39).  The  vintflge  as  well  as  the  harvest  was  then  gathered  in  (see  Exod. 
xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvL  13).  The  goodness  with  which  God  crowns  the  year  should 
ever  be  celebrated  by  us  with  grateful  hearts.  (2)  In  Exodus  the  Feast  of 
•Tabernacles  is  called  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  (xxiii.  16 ;  xxxiv.  22),  Thus  viewed,  it 
was  an  anticipation  of  the  Resurrection.  The  general  resurrection  is  that  final  in- 
gathering at  the  end  of  the  world's  ereat  year,  of  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  firstfruit  (1  Cor.  xv.  20).  (3)  This  thanksgiving  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  montn,  five  days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  the  people  had  afflicted 
their  souls.  The  joys  of  salvation  follow  upon  the  sorrows  of  repentance.  The  joys  of 
the  Resurrection  rise  out  of  the  horrors  of  Calvary. 

II.  The  mode  of  its  celebration.    1.  It  began  and  ended  with  a  holy  convocation, 

(1)  llie  first  day,  perhaps  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  eve  of  the  feast, 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  from  servile  work.  God  should  be  served  in  our  everyday 
employments;  yet  must  there  be  cessation  from  those  employments  for  his  more 
especial  service.    Great  importance  is  attached  to  social  worship  in  Holy  Scripture. 

(2)  The  eighth  day  also  was  a  sabbath.   This  was  distinguished  as  **  that  great  day  of  the 
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feast"  (see  John  vii.  37).  Upon  it  the  full  round  of  sacrifices  were  offered  (ver.  37). 
On  this  day  also  the  people  of  God  returned  to  their  houses,  and  so  celebrated  their 
entrance  into  Canaan  after  the  toils  of  the  wilderness,  and  anticipated  the  rest  of 
heaven.  The  freedom  from  servile  work  on  this  day  showed  that  at  the  last  day  all  toil 
will  terminate  in  the  glorious  rest  of  eternity.  (3)  This  was  the  day  on  which  "  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,"  etc.  (John  vii.  37,  38).  The  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  priest's  pouring  out  as  a  libation  water  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  in  a  golden  flagon.  This  ceremony  was  not  prescribed 
in  the  Law.  Jesus  calls  off  attention  from  human  ceremonies  to  himself.  2.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  they  gathered  the  houghs  for  their  booths  (ver.  40).  (IJ)  This  employ- 
ment had  its  obvious  economic  use.  They  needed  the  shelter  which  tneir  tabernacles 
afforded.  (2)  But  there  was  a  religious  import  in  what  they  did ;  and  the  trees  were 
emblematiciBkl.  The  thick  shady  trees,  such  as  the  oak  or  beech,  afforded  shelter  and 
protection,  and  suggested  the  protection  and  shelter  of  the  covenant  of  Gk)d.  The  *'  palm  " 
was  an  emblem  of  victory  (Rev.  vii,  9).  The  "  willows  of  the  brook  "  represented  the 
thriving  condition  of  the  happy  (Isa.  xliv.  4).  The  olive  was  a  symbol  of  peace  (see 
Neh.  viii.  15).  When  Jesus  proved  himself  to  bo  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  "  by  his 
miracle  upon  Lazarus,  the  people  acknowledged  it  by  the  boughs  of  trees  (Jehn  xiL  13). 
3.  Sacrifices  vjere  offered  which  were  reduced  in  number  each  succeeding  day,  (1)  (For 
the  account  of  the  sacrifices,  see  Numb.  xxix.  12—38.)  (2)  Could  the  reduction  in  the 
number  be  intended  to  foreshow  that  the  typical  sacrificei  were  destined  to  vanish  away  ? 

Jacob  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  feast  on  his  entering  into  Canaan  (see  Qen. 
xxxiii.  17).  Anticipations  of  the  Law,  as  well  an  of  the  gospel,  are  often  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs. 

After  the  plague  upon  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  days  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
remnant  will  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  Zech.  xiv.  16). 
The  gospel  teaches  us  now  to  go  out  to  Christ  without  the  camp. — J.  A.  M« 

Vers.  4-r-8. — Ihe  influence  of  sacred  recollections.  The  great  festival  of  the  Passover 
derived  all  its  meaning  from  one  memorable  historic  scene.  It  annually  recalled  one 
event  of  surpassiog  interest,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  impressed  all  susceptible  souls  with  those 
leading  truths  to  which  God  called  Israel  to  bear  its  living  testimony.    We  look  at — 

I.  The  special  scene  which  th;s  feast  commemorated,  and  the  influence 
IT  WAS  fjtted  to  EXERT.  Wfcftt  a  night  in  Hebrew  history  that  night  of  the  Lord's 
Passover!  What  ials©  confidence  in  every  Egyptian,  what  agitated  hearts  and 
trembling  hopes  in  every  Hebrew,  home!  With  what  solemn  awe,  and  yet  with  what 
thrilling  expectation,  did  their  forefathers  in  the  land  of  bondage  partake  of  that  strange 
meal  I  With  what  eager  carefulness  did  they  see  that  the  saving  blood-stream  marked 
the  lintels  of  the  door  which  would  shut  in  their  dear  ones  1  And  what  a  morning  on 
the  morrow  1  What  jovous  congratulations  in  each  Hebrew  home  when  they  all  met, 
in  life  and  health,  on  tuat  memorable  march  I  And  what  terrible  consternation,  what 
wild  cries  of  anguish  and  remorse  in  those  Egyptian  houses  where  the  angel  of  death 
had  not  passed  by,  but  had  struck  his  fearful  stroke  1  It  was  the  hour  of  Jehovah's 
most  signal  interposition  ;  it  was  the  hour  of  national  redemption.  They  might  well 
remember  it  ''in  all  their  dwellings  through  all  their  generations."  This  festival 
recalled  the  scene  and  also  the  deliverance  to  which  it  immediately  led.  And 
the  influence  on  the  minds  of  all  who  observed  it,  both  parents  and  children,  was, 
or  surely  should  have  been:  1.  To  strengthen  their  attachment  to  one  another. 
There  was  danger,  with  the  distribution  into  tribes,  and  with  the  Jordan  cutting  o£f 
two  tribes  and  a  half  from  the  rest,  that  their  national  unity  might  be  lost,  and 
thus  the  distinctiveness  for  which  they  were  called  into  being  disappear.  These 
common,  sacred  memories  would  help  to  bind  them  together  and  to  keep  them  one. 
2.  To  preserve  their  allegiance  to  their  Divine  Deliverer,  lliese  sacred  recollections 
must  excite  (1)  a  sense  of  deepest  obligation ;  (2)  a  corresponding  feeling  of  profound 
gratitude  for  such  signal  mercy ;  (3)  a  consequent  renewal  of  their  conseciation  of 
themselves  to  Jehovah's  service ;  and  especially  (4^  a  determination  to  live  that  life 
of  purity  and  separateness  from  heathen  iniquity  of  which  the  "  unleavened  bread  "  spoke 
^ily  to  their  minds. 

II.  National  mercies  which  we  have  received  from  Qod  and  ihe  influsncs 
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THESE  SHOULD  EXERT  ON  U8.  We  are  apt  to  celebrate  the  greatness  of  oar  country 
with  too  little  reference  in  our  minds  to  the  special  favours  we  have  receiyed  from 
God.  The  separation,  through  geological  processes,  of  our  land  from  the  continent ; 
the  store  of  treasure  laid  up  for  our  use  beneath  the  surface ;  the  mingling  of  races 
resulting  in  our  stron^;  English  character;  the  upraising  of  mighty  and  godly  men 
(Alfred,  Wickliffe,  Tindale,  Wesley,  etcV  who  have  wrought  great  things  for  us ;  the 
effectual  and  lasting  deliverance  of  our  land  from  the  bonds  and  corruptions  of  Rome ; 
the  security  of  religious  freedom ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  missionary  and,  subse- 
quently, the  evangelistic  spirit,  etc.  These  things  and  such  things  as  these  are  national 
mercies,  which  we  should  frequently  recall,  and,  remembering  them,  we  should  Q) 
guard  against  national  boastfulness,  as  if  our  "  right  hand  *'  had  done  everything ;  (2) 
cultivate  a  sense  of  national  obligation,  with  its  aocompaniment  of  reverent  gratitude ; 
and  especial Iv  (3)  realize  that  we  are  what  we  are  in  order  that  we  may  heii  witness 
to  God's  truth,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Special  individual  mercies  ^ts  have  received  and  the  influence  wb 
SHOULD  OAiN  FROH  THEIR  REMEMBRANCE.  Kvery  human  life,  when  it  has  reached 
maturity,  contains  instances  of  special  as  well  as  ordinary  loving-kindness  from  the 
hand  of  God.  These  may  be  (1)  recovery  from  dangerous  illness ;  or  (2)  extrication 
from  financial  embarrassment ;  or  (3^  preservation  of  some  precious  life ;  or  (4) 
deliverance  from  forming  a  foolish  and  mtal  friendship,  or  from  the  perils  attending 
compulsory  association  with  the  wicked ;  or  (5)  sense,  suddenly  or  gradually  imparted, 
of  the  supremacy  of  sacred  things  resulting  in  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Saviour;  or  (6)  revival  from  spiritual  sloth  and  backsliding.  The  remembrance  of 
these  calls  for  (1)  humility^  (2)  gratitude,  (3)  consecration.— C. 

Vers.  9 — 14. — Provision  and  piety.    We  have  here— 

I.  The  Divine  forethouqiit.  Jehovah  (1)  anticipated  the  religious  wants  of  his 
people,  and  made  due  provision  for  them.  '^  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  .  .  .  and 
shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring,"  etc.  (ver.  10).  God  has  anticipated 
our  spiritual  necessities  with  every  provision  in  the  gospel ;  there  will  never  arise  any 
necessity  for  which  there  is  not,  in  Christ  Jesus  and  his  salvation,  an  adequate  supply. 
(2)  Anticipated  their  bodily  necessities.  He  was  preparing;  for  them  com  and  wine 
and  oil  in  the  land  whither  they  went.  So  God  is,  through  all  the  months  between 
seed-sowing  and  harvest,  "  preparing  us  com,'*  providing  fur  our  nourishment,  and  also 
for  our  enjoyment.  His  hand  of  power  is  ever  working  (John  v.  17)  in  anticipation  of 
our  wants  and  wishes. 

II.  Human  fiett  in  besfonsb.  The  goodness  of  God,  shown  to  us  through  all 
generations,  demands  intelligent  and  devout  response.  We  are  reminded  by  tha 
beautiful  act  of  symbolism  here  enjoined — ^the  presentation  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  unto  the  Lord  (vers.  10,  ll)--that  our  responsive  piety  should  show  itself  in : 
1.  Conscious  dependence  on  GK)d,  the  Source  of  all  life  and  strength ;  the  waving 
of  the  firstfruits  was  a  clear  acknowledgment  that  the  whole  came  from  him  and 
belonged  to  him.  2.  Gratitude  to  God,  the  bountiful  Benefactor.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  institution ;  their  hearts  were  to  be  filled  with 
tliankfulness  for  the  harvest  then  about  to  be  gathered  in.  There  is  not  less  gratitude 
clue  to  our  gracious  GKxl  for  giving  us  food  as  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  own  labour, 
skill,  intelligence,  and  patience ;  there  is,  in  truth,  immeasuraJbly  mortj  for  it  is  the 
kindest  way  of  doing  the  kindest  thing ;  it  is  a  way  in  which  he  has  regard  not  only 
to  our  physical  requirements,  but  also  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  well-being.  3.  Fellow- 
ship with  GK)d.  The  meat  and  drink  offerings  (ver.  13)  spoke  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
worshipper  with  Jehovah  himself.  We  are,  as  reconciled  children,  to  have  communion 
with  tne  God  whom  we  love,  to  rejoice  in  his  presence,  to  sit  down  at  his  table. 
4.  Consecration  to  God.  (1)  The  burnt  offering  (ver.  12)  pointed  to  the  dedication  of 
themselves  to  the  Lord ;  and  (2)  the  strict  injunction  of  ver.  14  intimated  that  they 
wore  to  bring  to  the  service  of  «fehovah  the  first  produce  of  the  fertile  land  he  had 
given  them.  This  is  the  culmination  of  true  piety,  the  (1)  presentation  of  ourselves  to 
him  as  to  the  One  whose  we  are  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20),  and  (2)  bringing  the 
first  and  the  best  we  have  to  his  holy  service  (Prov.  iii.  9);  laying  ourselves  and  our 
substance  on  the  altar  of  our  Lord. — C. 
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Vem.  15 — 22.— Pfe^y  in  prosperity.  We  often  speak  of  our  duty  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  of  the  spirit  which  true  piety  will  then  manifest  It  is  of  equal  consequence 
that  we  should  consider  what  is  its  rightful  attitude  in  the  hour  of  prosperity.  When 
the  harvest  is  gathered,  the  nation  is  rich ;  when  the  fruits  of  the  field  are  in  the  garner, 
the  huslmndman  is  safe  for  another  year.  The  time  of  harvest  may,  therefore,  stand 
for  the  position  of  prosperity.  And  these  verses  may  suggest  to  us  that  when  it  is  well 
with  us  in  our  outward  circumstances  there  should  he— 

I.  Grateful  acknowledoment  of  the  hand  of  God.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
two  loaves,  leavened,  of  the  finest  flour,  the  firstfruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  were  waved 
by  the  priest  "  for  a  wave  offering  unto  the  Lord."  The  successful  agriculturist  is  apt 
to  say  to  himself,  if  not  to  others,  **  This  is  the  harvest  I  have  grown ; "  is  disposed  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  excellency  of  his  own  farming.  By  this  act  of  waving  the 
presentation  loaves,  the  Hebrew  husbandman  said,  "  I  have  ploughed,  and  sown,  and 
weeded,  and  reaped,  and  ground,  and  baked,  but  thou,  Lord,  hast  given  the  increase ; 
thine  was  the  sun  that  shone,  thine  the  rains  that  fell,  thine  the  airs  that  blew,  thine 
the  wondrous  power  that  made  the  elements  of  nature  work  out  the  germination  and 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  com :  unto  thy  Name  be  the  honour  and  the  praise." 
Whatever  may  be  the  sphere  of  our  activity,  the  character  of  our  success,  this  is  to  be 
"  the  spirit  of  our  mind ;"  we  are  to  be  ready  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
hand  of  Gkni  in  all  satisfying  results. 

II.  Humility.  "  Ye  shall  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering**  (ver.  19). 
The  people  of  God  were,  on  all  occasions,  even  the  most  joyful,  to  own  their  unworthi- 
ness,  and  to  seek  the  forgiving  &TOur  of  God.  The  sin  offering  must  find  a  place  even 
at  the  Pentecostal  feast.  When  we  are  most  "  glad  in  the  Lord,"  we  do  well  to  make 
mention  of  our  frailty,  our  folly,  our  imperfection,  and  to  ask  that,  for  our  Saviour's 
sake,  it  may  be  forgiven,  and  we  ourselves  be  accepted  of  (Jod. 

III.  Sacbed  jot.  With  the  burnt  offering  there  was  to  be  the  accompanying  '*  meat 
offering,  and  their  drink  offerings  "  (ver.  18).  And  with  the  sin  offering  there  were  to 
be  offered,  "  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings "  (ver.  19). 
Here  was  a  very  distinct  note  of  sacred  joy.  When  there  is  harmony  without,  there 
must  be  songs  in  the  soul,  but  these  should  not  be  without  strains  of  sacred  music  which 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  ear  of  Ck)d.  Let  the  voice  of  joy  be  heard  in  our  halls,  but 
let  us  be  glad  '*  before  the  Lord,"  remembering  the  goodness  and  realizing  the  presence 
of  him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 

IV.  Consecration.  **  They  shall  bo  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18). 
There  is  no  time  more  appropriate  than  the  hour  of  increase  and  prosperity  to  renew 
our  TOWS  unto  our  God,  and  rededicate  our  whole  lives  to  his  service. 

V.  Charity.  (Ver.  22.)  We  must  remember  **  the  poor  and  the  stranger."  That 
is  an  evil  and  miserable  prosperity,  unsightly  in  the  esteem  of  man  and  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  which  seeks  to  wrap  itself  up  in  silken  folds  of  selfish  enjoyment ;  that  is 
an  honourable  aLd  admirable  prosperity,  blessed  of  God  and  man,  which  has  a  kindly 
heart  and  an  open  hand  for  those  who  are  beaten  in  the  battle,  for  those  who  are  left 
behind  in  the  race  of  life. — C. 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  summons  of  God.  The  trumpet  utters  a  sound  that  summons 
attention  from  every  ear.  It  is  distinct  from  every  other  note;  it  is  clear,  startling, 
strong.  When  GK)d  bade  his  prophets  declare  his  mind  to  the  people  he  desired  them 
to  "  blow  a  trumpet  in  Zion."  The  feast  which  was  distinguisned  by  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  may  have  been  intended  to  remind  Israel,  or  may  remind  us  of— 

I.  Their  RESPONSiBiLrnES  under  the  Law.  When  the  sacred  music  was  heard  at 
this  festival,  the  Jews  could  hardly  fail  to  think  of  that  august  occasion,  when  "  there 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  foud,"  etc  (Exod.  xiz.  16).  They  would  thus  realize  that  they 
were  children  of  the  Law,  that  they  existed  as  a  nation  for  the  very  purpose  of  receiving, 
preserving,  and  revealing  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  that  they  had  entered  into  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  that  they  had  a  great  mission  to  fulfiL  The  trumpet  was  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  saying  to  them,  **  Realize  what  you  are." 

II.  The  privileoes  which  were  immediatelt  before  them.  This  was  ^New 
Year's  Day  "  to  them :  the  year  was  before  them ;  it  would  be  a  year  during  which  €K)d 
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would  be  speaking  to  them  and  they  to  him.  Daily  sacrifices  would  be  laid  on  his 
altar.  Special  rites  would  demand  peculiar  devotion ;  one  of  these — the  most  sacred  of 
all — was  close  at  hand ;  privilege  and  opportunity  were  awaiting  them,  would  meet 
them  with  the  advancing  seasons  of  the  new  year  on  which  they  had  entered;  the 
trumpet  of  the  Lord  said,  "  Listen  and  obey,  for  GKxl  is  with  you."  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets  reminds  us  of— 

IIL  The  more  GRAaous  kba  to  which  wb  belong.  There  was  no  such  overwhelm- 
ing scene  at  the  inauguration  of  the  gospel  as  that  at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  No  "  voice 
of  the  trumpet  sounding  long,  and  waxing  louder  and  louder,"  no  '*  thunders  and  light- 
nings." The  kingdom  of  God  "came  not  with  observation;"  "he  did  not  strive  nor 
cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets."  Yet  he  "  spake  as  never  man 
spake  "  before,  and  as  man  will  never  speak  again,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year 
we  may,  without  any  trumpets  sounding,  hear  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  us, 
**  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  him."  God  summons  us  to  learn  of  him,  and  know 
from  him  (1)  how  to  be  related  to  himself,  (2)  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  act  to  onr 
fellows,  and  (3^  the  way  to  rule  our  own  spirit  and  regulate  our  own  life.  We  may  also 
be  reminded  of — 

IV.  The  last  day  op  this  dispensation.  The  day  draws  on  when  the  "  trump  of 
God  "  shall  sound,  summoning  the  dead  to  life,  calling  the  living  and  the  dead  to  judg- 
ment and  award  (see  I  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16).  At  any  hour  of  our  life,  but 
especially  on  any  anniversary,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  passage  of  our  probationary 
life  and  the  oncoming  of  the  day  of  his  appearing,  we  may  well  hear  the  summons  uf 
God  to  prepare  for  that  great  day. 

"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ? 

*  •  *  *  i» 

The  trumpet  sounds,  the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  oontained  before. 
Prepare,  my  soul,  to  me<;t  him." 

a 

Vers.  33 — 43. — Joy  he/ore  the  Lord.  The  idea  that,  under  the  ancient  Law,  Israel 
was  a  peculiarly  severe  and  gloomy  nation,  is  essentially  false.  Gravity  rather  than 
light-heartedness  may  indeed  have  characterized  them:  they  may  have  had  much 
'*  seriousness  of  soul ;"  but  they  were  familiar  with  joy,  and  sometimes  gave  themselves 
up  to  great  and  continued  gladness  of  heart.  It  was  radiant  sunshine  in  Israel  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  whole  engagements  of  the  sacred  festival  suggest 
to  us— 

I.  That  sorrow  is  often  followed  by  joy,  and  that  sacred  sorrow  is  the 
BOURCB  OF  PUREST  JOY.  It  is  significant  that  this  Feast  of  Tabernacles  came  only  five 
days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  day  on  which  they  were  commanded  to  "  afflict 
their  souls"  (see  vers.  27,  34).  How  often  does  a  very  small  interval  divide  joy  and 
sorrow !  so  checkered  are  the  scenes  of  our  mortal  life,  that  no  man  in  brightest  circum- 
stances can  ensure  to  himself  five  days'  prosperity,  and  that  no  man  under  the  darkest  cloud 
need  despair  of  seeing  the  sun  break  speedily  and  shine  serenely  on  his  path.  And 
when  sorrow  is  hallowed  by  reflection,  submission,  prayer,  there  is  laid  the  foundation 
of  purest  joy.  The  happiness  which  is  bom  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  is  some- 
thing which  **  satisfies  and  sanctifies  the  mind.**    It  is  a  joy  that  lasts. 

II.  That  prosperity  does  well  sometimes  to  turn  a  backward  look  on  the 
adversity  rr  has  left  behind.  (Vers.  40,  42,  43.)  It  was  well  for  Israel,  dwelling 
in  strong  and  comfortable  houses,  to  spend  one  week  in  the  year  in  the  **  booths,"  which 
took  them  back  in  thought  to  the  tents  of  the  wilderness.  When  God  gives  either  to 
a  man  or  to  a  nation  to  rise  out  of  obscurity  and  hardship  into  prominence  and  comfort, 
to  pass  from  spiritual  destitution  to  a  state  of  abounding  privilege  and  opportunity, 
nothing  is  more  desirable  than  that  he  (or  it^  should  occasionally  revert  to  tiie  old  days 
of  toil  or  want,  and  have  his  (its)  heart  filled  with  thankfulness  to  him  who  plants  our 
feet  npon  the  rock,  who  lifts  us  up  to  the  high  place  of  prosperity  and  power. 

III.  That  happiness  is  safe  only  when  it  is  sanctified.  The  Hebrew  nation 
was  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord  seven  days  "  (ver.  40).  The  heart  of  the  people  was  to 
be  filled  with  overflowing  gladness,  but  it  was  to  be  poured  out  "  before  the  Lord : "  so  it 
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was  safe  and  salutary.  Happiness,  success,  attaining  the  height  of  our  hopes, — this  is 
very  apt  to  run  into  (1)  unrestrained  mirth,  or  (2)  proud  complacency  of  spirit,  or  (3) 
unchristian  selfishness.  So  it  becomes  a  curse  to  him  who  should  be  blessed.  Let  us 
take  care  to  **  rejoice  before  the  Lord,"  to  turn  joy  into  gratitude,  to  go  with  our  gladness 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  to  consecrate  our  substance  to  his  service,  to  consult 
his  will  in  the  way  in  which  we  shall  use  our  power  or  our  opportunity ;  then  will  our 
increase  and  elevation,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  prove  a  blessing,  and  not  a  bane  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  neighbours. 

IV.  That  earthly  joy  is  the  joy  op  happy  pilorimaoe.  Our  earthly  house  is 
but  a  tabernacle  (2  Cor.  v.  1) ;  it  is  to  be  soon  taken  down  and  to  give  place  to  a  "  house 
in  the  heavens."  We  are,  as  the  Hebrew  nation,  dwelling  in  booths.  This  is  but  a 
transitory  condition ;  we  must  not  think  and  act  as  if  it  were  our  "  continuing  city.*' 
Such  joy  as  pilgrims  have,  who  are  ever  looking  forward  to  a  blessedness  to  come,  we 
may  permit  ourselves.  But  alas !  for  him  who  "  has  his  reward  "  here,  and  looks  for 
none  nereafter,  whose  only  heritage  is  in  the  "world  that  passeth  away."  Well  is  it  for 
him  whose  holy  happiness  is  a  preparation  for,  and  an  anticipation  of,  the  blessedness 
which  is  beyond,  which  abides  and  abounds  for  ever. — C. 

Vers.'l — 44. — Thefestivdl$,  Vers.  1 — 3,  the  sabbath.  The  three  features  of  it  are; 
the  convocation ;  the  rest  from  all  work ;  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  their  dwtllings, 

I,  The  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  of  God  is  the  main  reason  for  the  sabbath.  "  Holy  convoca- 
tion.** Necessity  that  one  day  should  be  appointed.  Importance  of  preserving  that 
day  of  worship  from  distraction  and  disturbance.  Influence  of  public  worship  on  the 
general  interests  of  religion,  and  therefore  on  the  individual,  community,  and  the  world 
at  large. 

IL  Best.  "  Ye  shall  do  no  work."  The  physical  necessity  of  an  interval  of  rest. 
The  moral  importance  of  giving  opportunity  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  nation  for  free 
development.  The  reaction  of  the  sabbath  on  the  working  capacity,  both  by  physical 
recuperation  and  moral  strength.  The  difference  between  Goa's  Law  and  the  *'  gospel 
of  work"  preached  by  many.  The  secularist  empties  life  of  its  dignity  and  glory,  and 
at  last  sacrifices  it  to  the  Molech  of  this  world's  necessities  and  pleasures. 

III.  The  sabbath  of  God  is  a  sabbath  ik  our  dwelukos.  Religion  sanctifies  home 
life  and  family  affection.  Best  in  the  house  of  God  is  rest  in  the  house  of  man.  The 
law  of  religion  shields  all  life  from  injury,  and  cherishes  the  glad  and  happy  in  the 
midst  of  the  laborious  and  troublesome.  We  should  take  care  that  the  sabbath  at 
home  is  both  rest  and  worship,  that  it  is  not  spent  in  idleness  or  even  self-gratification, 
but,  being  given  to  God,  becomes  the  more  really  our  own — ^not  by  slavbn  regulation 
of  the  hours,  but  by  the  spirit  of  worship  pervading  all  our  surroundings  and  employ- 
ments.   The  sanctuary  and  the  home  open  into  one  another. — B. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  opening  festival  of  the  year,  and  the  closing  one  was  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  typically  representing  the  life  of  God*s  people  passing  from  redemption 
to  restitution.  The  Jewish  sacred  year  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  progress  of 
Divine  grace.  The  foundation  of  all  is  the  Passover— redemption,  the  death  of  Christ 
the  Paschal  Lamb.    The  main  ideas  are — 

I.  All  true  life  resting  on  the  true  beginning  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  offering  up  of 
the  Lamb  of  (Jod  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

II.  All  true  holiness,  bread  without  leaven,  pure  fruits  of  man's  labour,  offered  to 
God,  springs  out  of  faith.  Morality  is  an  outcome  of  religion.  Beconciliation  with 
God  is  the  beginning  of  the  consecrated  life. 

III.  The  Passover,  a  national  celebration,  set  forth  the  true  strength  of  the  national 
life,  as  the  life  of  Qod  in  the  nation.  The  world  can  be  renovated  only  as  it  is  regarded 
as  a  world  redeemed.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  adapted  to  be  a  univeraU  message 
to  mankind.    Hence  its  catholicity. — B. 

Vers.  9 — 14.— T^o  first  sheaf  a  wave  offering  of  the  harvest.  Festival  of  firstfrnits. 
May  be  viewed  (1)  naturally ;  (2)  typically. 

I.  The  consecration  of  human  life  and  its  results  to  God.  1.  As  an  expression  of 
thankfulness  and  praise.    2.  As  an  act  of  faith  and  hope. 
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IL  Typical  view  of  the  firetfruits.  1.  Christ  the  Firstfruita.  In  the  Resurrection 
(1  Cor.  xv.  20).  Of  humanity  as  renewed  and  restored  to  perfection.  2.  The  true 
doctrine  of  election,  the  firstfraits  the  pledge  of  the  harvest.  Israel  separated  from  the 
world  for  the  hope  of  the  world.  3.  Individually.  Our  present  life  consecrated  is  a 
pleilge  of  future  glory.  We  shall  reap  hereafter  the  full  harvest  of  redemption.  Pro- 
fession and  dedication.  The  wave  offering, "  before  the  Lord"  and  before  his  people,  in 
the  sanctuary ;  as  a  sacrifice ;  in  the  covenant. — R. 

Vers.  15 — ^22.— Day  cf  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  ii.). 

I.  The  blendino  together  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  ltveb.  The  harvest  of 
the  earthly  labour,  the  harvest  of  grace. 

II.  Iktimatb  connection  between  the  two  festivals  op  Passoyee  and  Pente- 
cost. The  seven  weeks',  that  is,  week  of  weeks',  interval,  pointing  to  sacred  bond 
between  them.  The  fruits  of  righteousness  are  by  Jesus  Christ.  Pentecostal  grace  flows 
from  redemption  as  a  fountain,  as  summer  from  spring,  as  harvest  from  seed-time. 

III.  Historical  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  Pentecost  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
the  ingathering  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  beginning  of  the  new  life 
and  new  joy  of  the  world.  Christ  arising  and  bringing  forth  fruit.  Mingling  together 
of  the  wave  loaves  and  the  bloody  sacrifices,  typical  of  the  union  of  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  sabbath  in  the  harvest,  the  rest  in  the  work,  the  true 
reward  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  The  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  poor  and 
the  stranger.  Universal  joy.  All  the  field  brings  forth  blessed  results  for  all  tho 
world. — R. 

Vers.  23— 25.— I%e  Feast  of  Ti-umpets.  "A  sabbath,  a  memorial,  a  holy  convoca- 
tion." Probably  recalling  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai«  Therefore  typical 
of  iiiQ  proclamation  of  the  gospd,  which  is  the  new  law  of  love. 

I.  T^e  people  of  God  unite  together  to  spread  the  sound  of  the  gospel  in  the  world, 

II.  They  rejoice  in  it.    It  is  a  festival — ^a  work  which  is  sabbatical. 

in.  It  is  immediately  connected  with  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  pro- 
clamation will  be  no  uncertain  sound,  but  a  distinct  announcement  of  the  saving  ti-uth 
set  forth  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.- B. 

Vers.  2&— 32.— !?%c  great  Day  qf  Atonement  (see  on  ch.  xvl  29— 34).— R. 

Vers.  33 — 44.— 2^c  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  Neh.  viii.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16). 

I.  Praise  for  accomplished  redemption  and  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Feiovidence. 
Beminiscences  of  the  wilderness  life.  Fact  that  Israel  neglected  the  feast  from  Joshua 
to  Nehemiah,  even  in  the  time  of  great  national  prosperity  in  Solomon's  reign,  very 
instructive,  pointing  to  ingratitude  and  unbelief.  The  religious  life  and  the  natural 
life  blended.  The  joy  of  praise  binding  families  together,  and  so  nations  and  the 
world. 

IL  The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  feast — the  olory  of  Israel  and  the  ultdiatb 
restitution  of  all  thinob.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (xiv.  16)  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  otherwise  its  significance  is  narrowed ;  but  as  a  spiritual  anticipation  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  true  Church  until  it  shall  embrace  the  world.  The  gospel  invites 
men  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

III.  The  feast  on  earth — a  foretaste  of  the  higher  life  of  heaven.  Dwelling  in 
booths — temporary,  frail,  withering,  yet  by  their  nature,  as  pleasant  places  of  shadow, 
pointing  to  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  The  wilderness  life  leads  on 
to  the  life  of  Canaan ;  the  earthly  festival  to  the  heavenly ;  the  frail  tabernacle  to  the 
''city  of  habitationsi"  ''having  foundations,"  etc — B. 

Ver.  i.'^Rdigioiis  festivals.  This  chapter  has  been  tented,  from  its  contents,  the 
Calendar  of  Feasts.  Underneath  much  that  has  been  abolished  by  the  gospel,  we  can 
trace  principles  and  truths  of  permanent  application,  invested  with  interest  for  the 
Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Church.  Surface  views  are  of  little  worth;  if  not  mis- 
leading, they  are  at  best  transitory  in  nature. 

L  Ibue  religion  has  its  festivals.   The  word  rendered  "  feasts  "  in  the  text  means 
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"  fixed  times ; "  but  in  ver.  6  **  feast "  is  the  translation  of  a  word  that  signifies  rejoicing, 
whose  expression  is  dancing  or  processions.  By  their  devotion  to  Jehovah,  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  be  continually  shadowed  in  gloom,  nor  deprived  of  the  legitimate  mirth  that 
attached  even  to  heathen  celebrations.  Only  they  were  to  be  the  "feasts  of  the  Lord," 
in  his  honour — ^not  to  the  deification  of  Baalim  or  Ashtaroth.  " Rejoice  in  the  Lord" 
is  our  privilege  as  Christians,  and  to  realize  every  privilege  is  also  a  duty.  It  is  time 
that  the  popular  idea  were  corrected  which  dissociates  a  profession  of  religion  from  all 
that  savours  of  high  enjoyment. 

II.  The  chabacteristio  op  a  festival  is  the  oathebino  together  op  Good's 
PEOPLE.  "Convocation"  gives  the  force  of  the  original — ^it  is  "a  place  of  calling." 
Solitary  joy  does  not  constitute  a  feast  of  Jehovah.  Just  as  some  are  prone  to  neglect 
private  meditation,  so  do  others  slight  the  public  communion  of  saints.  The  chief 
promise  of  the  Lord's  presence  is  granted  to  those' "assembling"  in  his  name.  We 
ousht  to  make  an  effort  to  attend  all  tbe  festivals  of  the  Church ;  we  are  called  to  them, 
and  are  guilty  of  disobedience  if,  without  reasonable  excuse,  we  do  not  respond. 
Numbers  exert  an  exhilarating  influence  upon  the  mind;  a  large  meeting  is  generally 
inspiriting  to  all  concerned.  The  gatherings,  sometimes  held  apart  from  the  tabernacle 
in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  this  chapter,  developed  into  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  the  model  of  our  services  upon  the  Lord's  day. 

III.  Holiness  ib  the  purpose,  and  should  be  the  BULiNa  featube,  op  these 
gatherings.  They  are  termed  "  holy  "  convocations,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
the  wild  orgies  of  heathendom.  Neither  Roundhead  austereness  nor  Cavalier  licentious- 
ness is  here  designed.  Especially  should  we  aim  in  our  modem  religious  meetings  at 
edification;  not  indulging  to  excess  in  humour  and  levity,  but  preserving  decorum 
whilst  rising  to  intelligent,  godly  enthusiasm.  By  such  a  time  of  sacred  gladness  we 
shall  prove  the  truth  of  the  utterance,  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  The 
apostle  intimates  (I  Cor.  xL  10)  that  our  behaviour  in  Church  assemblies  should  be 
governed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  angels  are  spectators.  Let  our  august 
visitors  be  treated  with  respect.  So  shall  these  meetings  prove  preparations  for  above, 
for  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  Firstborn^  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
angels. 

IV.  The  festival  involves  abstinence  fbom  sebvile  wobk.  (See  ver.  7.)  The 
usual  occupations  are  renounced,  and  rest,  not  of  indolence,  but  of  spiritual  activity,  is 
enjoyed.  The  good  that  thereby  results  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  frame  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Energy  and  time  are  not  wasted,  but  improved.  It  is  well  that  a 
man  should  not  be  always  trammelled  by  the  claims  of  business,  but  discern  that  there 
are  other  obligations  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge.  The  chain  that  never  leaves 
the  neck  will  eat  itself  into  the  flesh,  and  liberty  become  impossible.  K  the  head  be 
continually  bent  towards  the  earth,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  utmost  difficulty  to  raise 
it  to  behold  the  heavens.  To  work  at  our  worldly  calling,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  body,  is  not  the  only  or  the  noblest  task  we  are  expected  to  perform ;  the  soul  has 
its  rights  and  needs,  and  Jehovah  his  prerogatives. 

V.  Festival  GATHEBING8  ABB  OP  begulab  beoubbbncb.  "  Which  ye  shall  proclaim 
in  their  seasons."  What  is  irregularly  attended  to  is  liable  to  be  overlooked ;  what  is 
anticipated  can  be  prepared  for.  The  weekly  observance  of  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
prevents  every  pretext  of  forgetfulness  and  insufficient  notice,  and  reminds  us,  in 
addition,  of  the  flight  of  time.  The  methodical  man  parcels  out  his  days;  and  a  regard 
for  order  is  evident  in  all  the  precepts  of  Scripture. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  beginning  of  harvest.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  long  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  to  promulgate  and  instruct  the  people  in  the  Law,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  execute  its  commandments  as  soon  as  full  opportunity  was  afforded  by  a 
residence  in  a  settled  country.  I'o  dwell  upon  such  future  observances  could  not  but 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people  in  Ood's  intention  to  bring  them  eventually  into  the 
promised  land.  Of  all  the  anticipations  connected  with  that  land,  the  most  pleasing 
was  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  golden  grain  standing  in  the  fields  inviting  the  reaper's 
sickle. 

I.  The  becognitton  op  God  as  the  Givbb  of  all  good  gifts.  1.  Here  he  is 
recognized  as  the  Ood  of  providence^  whose  kind  hand  enriches  man  with  the  fruits  of 
LEVITICUS.  2  B 
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eartb,  causing  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  perfecting  and  ripening  it  with  snn,  air,  and 
rain.  Israel  thus  rebuked  the  folly  of  surrounding  nations,  who  deified  the  earth  as  a 
personal  goddess ;  and  the  conceptions  of  the  modem  materialist  who  refuses  to  see  in 
nature  any  trace  of  an  oTerruling  Deity,  and  of  the  pantheist  who  identifies  God  with 
his  works,  may  be  similarly  reproved.  And  if  the  blessings  received  from  Providence  are 
to  be  acknowledged,  surely  the  same  argument  will  apply  to  all  the  many  favours, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  that  stream  upon  us  as  the  children  of  God.  In  £Etct,  what 
have  we  of  intellectual,  physical,  or  propertied  endowment  that  did  not  proceed  from 
him  ?  2.  BeMgnized  by  the  congrpgaium  as  a  whole.  Family,  corporate,  national 
religion  is  distinct  in  a  sense  from  individual  worship,  and  GU)d  may  nonour  the  one 
as  such  apart  from  tiie  particular  merits  of  the  other.  The  entire  body  ought,  however, 
to  resemble  the  component  units;  otherwise  there  is  felt  to  be  an  incongruity  that 
mocks  the  Being  whom  we  intend  to  magnify.  The  Americans  have  shown  that,  apart 
from  what  is  called  State  religion,  there  may  be  hearty  national  recognition  of  God. 
3.  The  general  does  not  exclude  the  personal  aeknowledgment  of  Ood's  goodness.  In 
ch.  iL  14  are  foimd  regulations  respecting  the  presentation  of  free-will  individual  firstfruit 
offerings.  The  service  of  the  sanctuary  should  stimulate  and  not  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  private  prayer  and  praise.  Let  the  congregational  dedication  be  seconded  by  a 
personal  self-surrender  to  the  glory  of  God. 

II.  The  method  of  aoknowledgmemt.  1.  An  offering  brought  to  the  Lord,  viz. 
a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  "waved"  by  the  priest,  the  symbolical  act  indicative  of 
surrender  of  property  to  Qod,  By  returning  a  portion  of  what  was  originally  bestowed, 
God's  proprietorship  and  man's  stewardship  are  signified  in  fitting  manner.  Each 
Church  and  family  should  pay  its  tithe  to  the  Lord,  separating  some  of  its  members  to 
religious  work.  2.  Such  an  offering  may  provide  for  the  support  of  CfocPs  appointed 
servants.  This  sheaf  was  not  consumed  upon  the  altar,  but  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests.  Those  who  by  reason  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  altar  cannot  find  leisure  to 
sow  and  reap,  must  be  remembered  by  the  people  in  whose  behalf  they  labour.  To 
assist  the  servants  of  Christ  is  to  render  help  to  the  Master  himself  Let  the  wealthy 
in  the  receipt  of  their  dividends  think  upon  the  men  who  are  their  representatives  in 
Christian  effort.  The  division  of  labour  must  not  allow  one  field  of  industry  to  be 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest.  8.  Ot?ier  offerings  naturaUy  accompany  the  particular 
presentation.  The  one  food  reminds  of  other  blessings,  and  so,  bendes  the  firstfruit 
sheaf,  there  are  brought  a  burnt  offering,  a  meat  offering,  and  a  drink  offering,  consti- 
tuting a  festal  sacrifice.  One  gift  prepares  the  way  for  another,  opens  the  door  so  that 
a  presentation  of  a  different  kind  may  follow.  He  who  sets  apart  a  portion  of  time  for 
God  is  not  likely  to  stop  there,  but  will  contribute  money  and  influence  likewise. 

III.  Thb  pbiobitt  of  God'b  claim  to  honoub.  1.  It  precedes  our  oum  enjoyment 
No  bread,  nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears  must  be  tastea  till  Jehovah  has  been  duly 
acknowledged  as  the  bountiful  Giver.  The  rent  must  be  paid  ere  we  can  settle  down 
to  comfortable  possession  of  the  house.  Men  think  they  can  without  impropriety 
reverse  this  order,  attending  first  to  their  own  needs  and  pleasures,  and  then  to  God's 
reouirements.  In  two  ways  they  err — they  dishonour  their  Maker,  and  they  fidl  to 
hallow  the  enjoyment  of  their  daily  food  and  privileges  by  the  happy  consciousness 
that  a  portion  has  been  previously  dedicated  to  GUxL  To  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness is  to  send  us  back  rejoicing  to  our  dwellings.  2.  It  is  not  right  to  wait  untU  the 
whole  amount  of  blessing  has  been  reaped.  At  the  very  banning  of  harvest  this 
ceremony  occurs,  consecrating  the  harvest  toil,  ensuring  the  fbvour  of  God  upon  the 
remainder.  Men  who  delay  an  offering  until  they  know  the  exact  amount  of  their 
savings,  are  likely  to  find  the  total  less  than  they  hoped.  It  is  well  to  give  in  faith, 
seeing  quite  sufficient  reason  already  to  evoke  a  testimony  of  gratitude.  ^  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  thy 
bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine."  For  the 
first  convert  in  a  place  that  seems  teeming  with  promise  of  fruitfulness,  we  would  at 
once  give  thanks.  Ere  the  multitudes  of  happy  dead  can  be  raised  and  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  gamer,  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  and  become  the  Firstfruits  of  them  that 
sleep.  His  appearance  before  God  as  the  Perfect  Offering  guarantees  an  ample  blessed 
harvest.— S.  U.  A. 
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Vers.  40—43. — The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  There  were  three  great  festivals  for  the 
Israelites,  the  dates  for  which  were  plainly  marked,  and  at  which  times  it  behoved  the 
males  of  the  nation  as  far  as  possible  to  be  present  at  the  sanctuary.  It  is  the  last  of 
these  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  regulations  for  its  observance  were  enunciated  in 
fullest  detaiL  Were  not  the  people  thus  reminded  that  they  assisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  court?  The  Christian  Church  has  its  festivals,  prominent 
among  which  are  its  gatherings  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Much  of  what  can  be  said  with  reference  to  the  Israelitish  feasts  is  appUcable 
also  to  the  latter. 

I.  This  was  thb  most  joyous  op  the  pesttvals.  "Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  your  God."  1.  See  God^s  delight  in  the  happiness  qf  his  peopU.  He  loves  to 
witness  their  rejoicing.  Religion  was  never  intended  to  be  synonymous  with  gloom  or 
moroseness.  2.  This  was  the  crowning  festival  of  the  year,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
its  climax  of  joy.  For  the  child  of  God  better  days  are  ever  in  store ;  he  need  never 
pine  for  the  past  to  return  ;  each  festival  shall  surpass  the  preceding.  Jesus  keeps  the 
best  wine  till  the  last;  not  so  with  the  world's  pleasures.  8.  It  took  place  five  days 
after  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  national  sin  was  purged,  and  Israel's 
communion  with  its  God  re-established.  To  confess  sin  and  obtain  pardon  is  the 
fitting  preparation  for  gladness  of  heart.  No  man  who  has  not  experienced  the  feeling 
of  relief  from  the  burden  of  guilt  and  the  emotion  caused  by  restoration  to  his  heavenly 
Father's  favour,  knows  the  meaning  of  real  joy.  Compared  with  this  the  delights  of 
sense  and  intellect  are  flavourless.  4.  Joy  reacJ^es  its  highest  eapression  in  the  presence 
of  Ood,  *' Rejoice  before  the  Lord"  even  the  holy  righteous  God  who  searches  the 
heart  and  tries  the  reins.  We  may  without  pride  Know  that  we  have  done  what  was 
right,  and  that  the  Being  of  beings  approves  our  conduct  and  graces  the  festivfd  with 
the  light  of  his  countenance.  There  is  none  of  the  secret  misgiving  that  attends  sinful 
banquets,  where  the  laugh  is  hollow  and  the  gaiety  forced,  ^from  a  conviction  that 
conscience  is  being  silenced  and  moral  law  violated.  Cf.  the  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
and  the  terror  of  Adonijah  and  his  guests  (1  Kings  i.  40,  49).  David  danced  for  glee 
before  the  Lord  when  the  sacred  ark  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David.  **  Rejoice,  0 
daughter  of  Zion,  for  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee."  We  would  fain  have  the  children 
glad  when  it  is  said,  '*  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

£L  This  was  a  festival  of  gbatitudb  fob  becent  blessxkgs.  1.  Another 
name  for  it  was  t?ie  Ftast  of  Ingathering,  All  the  produce  of  the  ground  had  been 
garnered,  the  Lord  had  blessed  them  in  all  their  increase — com,  oil,  and  wine ;  daily  food 
and  luxuries  abounded ;  the  booths  were  constructed  of  fruit  trees  and  leafy  palms. 
God's  bounteous  bestowment  was  acknowledged.  Spiritual  and  temporal  mercies  had 
enriched  the  people  and  evoked  manifestations  of  thanksgiving.  So  visibly  dependent 
is  man  upon  God  for  the  germinating  and  maturing  of  the  grain  and  fruit,  that  a  harvest 
thanksgiving  seems  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  again  at  the  storing  of  the  harvest,  when 
the  work  for  the  year  is  practically  ended,  a  festival  is  of  evident  fitness.  The  com- 
passions of  the  Lord,  **  new  every  morning,"  furnish  ample  matter  for  devout  meditation 
and  praise.  2.  Thisfectture  of  the  festival  was  a  recuon  why  all  should  share  in  it,  not 
only  the  wealthy,  high-bom  Israelites,  but  the  strangers,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and 
the  poor  (Deut  xvi.  14\  God  allows  his  sun  to  shine  and  rain  to  descend  upon  all, 
and  he  expects  those  who  receive  his  lavish  gifts  to  invite  others  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  thereof.  Anticipating  our  Lord's  directions  to  summon  to  a  feast  the  poor 
and  maimed  and  blind,  the  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  **  send  portions  to  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared."  Selfish  exclusion  was  thus  prevented,  and  universal 
rejoicing  made  possible.  3.  An  offering  to  Ood  from  each  was  essential,  **  They  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty ;  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able  "  (Deut  xvi.  n\ 
Speech  and  sentiment  without  deeds  are  rightly  deemed  insincere.  It  is  true  of  all 
converts  from  heathendom  that  when  they  give  of  their  substance  to  God  we  may  infer 
that  they  have  first  given  him  their  hearts.  The  priests  and  Levites  were  in  part 
supported  by  these  national  free-will  presentations.  If  we  esteem  the  Master^  we  shall 
treat  his  servants  well  for  his  sake. 

m.  This  was  a  oommemobatiok  of  fobmeb  blbssinqb.  During  seven  days  the 
Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  made  of  green  boughs  to  remind  them  of  the  days  when  they 
sojourned  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  43).    1.  Premous  experience  may  weU  be  rememberea. 
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If  it  pass  into  obliyion,  its  lessons  have  not  been  graven  on  the  mind,  and  our  state  has 
not  proved  the  discipline  it  was  designed  to  be.  Stand,  0  believer,  upon  the  mount  of 
present  station,  and  survey  the  path  with  all  its  windings  by  which  you  have  ascended 
to  this  lofty  summit  Such  a  review  will  be  profitable  in  the  extreme,  it  will  produce 
deepened  humility  and  thankfulness.  Keil  says,  *'  the  recollection  of  privation  and 
want  can  never  be  an  occasion  of  joy.**  Surely  he  forgets  the  Latin  line,  **  haso  olim 
meminisse  juvabit."  Contrast  ever  heightens  joy,  a  danger  successfully  surmounted  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  memories.  2.  The  exhibition  of  Ood's  protecting  grace  and 
love  demands  particular  recollection.  Not  the  might  and  resources  of  the  Israelites,  but 
the  watchful,  provident  care  of  Jehovah,  had  led  them  safely  through  the  desert.  He 
had  been  to  them  "a  booth  for  a  shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat.,  and  for  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain  "  (Isa.  iv.  6).  The  honour  of  God 
was  concerned  in  having  a  permanent  memorial  of  Israel's  stay  in  the  wilderness,  and 
this  institution  was  adapted  to  preserve  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people  in  him 
and  consequent  freedom  from  boastful  self-assertion.  In  many  ways,  **  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  our  strength."  3.  The  ddivtrances  wrought  for  our  forefathers  in  olden  days 
shotdd  excite  gratitude  to  God  in  our  breasts.  Can  we  recall  unmoved  the  triumphs  of 
the  early  Christians,  or  the  heroism  which  God*s  Spirit  enabled  martyred  Protestants  to 
evince  ?    The  wonders  of  our  age  become  the  heirlooms  of  the  ages  that  follow. 

Conclusion.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  commemorated  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
the  Passover  of  the  Church ;  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  marked  the  era  of 
the  Church's  Feast  of  Weeks;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  yet  waits  its  due  counterpart, 
when  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  into  the  kingdom  from  every  land,  to  celebrate  the 
cessation  of  earthly  toil,  to  exult  in  the  complete  removal  of  sinful  stain,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  undimmed,  undying  gladness  of  the  eternal  sabbath.  Not  one  of  Qtxi's  people 
shall  be  missing  through  illness  or  distance  of  abode,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  earth  shall  enhance  the  bliss  of  heaven. — S.  R.  A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


A  connection  between  oh.  xxiii.  and  oh. 
zxiv.  1—9  is  found  by  Keil  in  the  fact  that 
the  oil  for  the  holy  lamps  and  the  shewbread 
were  offerings  of  the  people,  a  sacrificial 
gift  with  which  Israel  was  to  serve  the  Lord 
continually.  **  The  offering  of  oil,  therefore, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  candlestick,  and 
that  of  fine  flour  for  making  the  loaves  to  be 
placed  before  Jehovah,  formed  part  of  the 
service  in  which  Israel  sanctified  its  life  and 
labour  to  the  Lord  its  God,  not  only  at  the 
appointed  festal  periods,  but  every  day;  and 
the  law  Ib  very  appropriately  appended  to 
the  sanctification  of  the  sabbaths  and  feast 
days  prescribed  in  ch.  xxiii."  But  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  whole  chapter  paren- 
thetical between  chs.  xxiii.  and  xxv.,  the 
first  part  having  been  suggested  by  the  list 
of  days  on  which  holy  convocations  were  to 
be  held,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
temple  or  tabernacle  service ;  the  second  part 
(the  blasphemer's  death)  being  inserted 
because  it  chronologically  happened  shortly 


after  the  law  as  to  holy  convocations  and 
festivals  had  been  pronounced. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  ordinance  on  the  lamps 
contained  in  the  first  three  verses  is  repeated 
from  Exod.  xxviL  20.  The  oil  to  be  used 
for  the  lamps  was  to  be  pure  oil  olive,  that 
is,  oil  made  of  picked  berries,  without  any 
intermixture  of  dust  or  twigs;  and  it  was  to 
be  beaten  instead  of  "pressed,"  because  when 
the  berries  were  crushed  in  the  olive-press, 
small  portions  of  them  became  mixed  with 
and  discoloured  the  oil,  which  was,  therefore, 
less  pure  than  when  the  fruit  was  simply 
beaten  and  then  left  to  drain.  The  lamps 
were  to  bun  oontinnally ;  that  is,  from  even- 
ing to  morning  every  night  Without  tho 
vail  of  the  testimony,  in  the  taberaaole  of  tho 
congregation;  that  is,  in  the  holy  place,  as 
distinct  from  the  holy  of  holies.  Aaron, 
either  personally  or  by  his  sons  (see  Exod. 
xxvii.  21),  waste  dress  the  lamps  every 
morning,  and  lieht  them  every  evening 
(Exod.  XXX.  7).  The  lamps  were  upon  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  which  is  called 
the  pure  eandlestiek,  because  made  of  gold. 
The  light  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
symbolized  the  enlightening  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  should  Illumine  Ck>d's 
Church  (Zech.  iv.  2—6;  Rev.  1, 12,  20). 
Vers.  5— 9.— The  shewbread,  or  bread  of 
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the  face,  that  is,  of  the  presence,  was  to  be 
made  of  fine  flour,  that  is,  of  wheat,  and  to 
consist  of  twelye  oakas  or  loaves,  to  represent 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  each  loaf  contain- 
ing npwEod  of  six  pounds  of  flonr.  The 
loaves  were  placed  upon  the  pure  table 
before  the  Lord ;  that  is,  on  the  golden  table 
of  shewbread  within  the  sanctuary— which 
stood  not  &r  from  the  vail  which  partitioned 
off  the  holy  of  holies— toward  the  north,  as 
the  candlestick  was  toward  the  south.  The 
loaves  were  set,  not,  probably,  in  two  rows,  six 
on  a  row,  as  they  could  have  hardly  stood  in 
that  position  on  so  small  a  table  as  the  table 
of  shewbread  (which  was  only  three  feet  by 
one  foot  and  a  half),  but  in  piles,  nxina 
pile.  Upon  them,  or  more  probably  between 
the  two  piles,  were  placed  two  vials  or  cups 
filled  with  frankincense  (Josephns,  *  Ant.,' 
iii.  7, 6\  The  shewbread  was  renewed  every 
sabbath  day,  with  much  ceremony.  **Four 
priests,"  says  the  Mishna,  **  enter,  two  of 
them  carrying  the  piles  of  bread,  and  two  of 
them  the  cups  of  incense.  Four  priests  had 
gone  in  before  them,  two  to  take  off  the  two 
old  piles  of  shrewbread,  and  two  to  take  off  the 
cups  of  incense.  Those  who  brought  in  the 
new  stood  at  the  north  side  frusing  south- 
wards ;  those  who  took  away  the  old,  at  the 
south  side,  facing  northwards.  One  party 
lifted  off  and  the  other  put  on,  the  hands  of 
one  being  over  against  the  hands  of  the  other, 
as  it  is  written*  Thou  shalt  set  upon  the 


table  bread  of  the  Passover  always  before 
me  "  (•  Men.,'  xi.  7).  The  loaves  that  were 
removed  were  delivered  to  the  priests  for 
their  consumption  within  the  tabernacle, 
the  whole  quantity  amounting  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  bread  per  week.  It  was  this 
bread  which,  in  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
Ahimelech  gave  to  David  and  his  men  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  4—6).  At  the  same  time  that  the  old 
loaves  were  changed,  the  frankinoense  was 
burned  on  the  golden  altar  of  incense  for  a 
memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  flre  unto 
the  Lord.  There  is  notMng  in  Scripture  to 
prove  whether  the  loaves  were  leavened  or 
unleavened.  As  being  the  meat  offering  of 
the  tabernacle,  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
unleavened,  like  the  meat  offering  of  the 
court,  but  there  was  a  reason  why  the  meat 
offering  of  the  oourt  should  be  tmleavened, 
which  did  not  operate  in  the  case  of  Uie 
shewbread.  A  part  of  the  ordinary  meat 
offering  had  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice ;  therefore  it  conld  not  be  leavened, 
because  no  leaven  might  be  burned  on  the 
altar ;  but  the  shewbread  was  not  burnt  on 
any  altar,  and  consequentlv  it  need  not  for 
that  reason  be  unleavenecL  The  two  Pen- 
tecostal loaves,  which  were  offered  to  the 
Lord  by  waving  instead  of  burning,  were 
leavened.  The  probabilities  derived  from 
Scripture  appear  to  be  equally  strong  on 
either  side.  Josephus  states  that  they  were 
unleavened  (*  Ant.,'  iii  6,  6 ;  10, 7). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1 — ^9. — ^The  lamps  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  burnt  throughout  the 
whole  night  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  shewbread  was  constantly  set  forth  upon  the 
golden  table,  Thev  may  be  taken  to  symbolize :  1.  The  constant  illumination  vouch- 
safed by  God  to  nis  Church  through  the  indwelling  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  2.  The 
spiritual  food  constantly  supplied  by  him  in  his  Church  to  those  who  come  in  faith  to 
have  their  wants  supplied. 

I.  I.  Illumination  by  the  Spirit  was  promised  by  Christ.  "  The  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  ^ 
(John  xiv.  26).  **  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  •  .  • 
When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  "  (John  xvi. 
7—13). 

II.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  commenced  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
"Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  €k>d  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear"  (Acts  iL  83). 

III.  The  illumination  is  permanent  through  the  instrumentauty  of  a  per- 
manent MINI8TEY.  ''  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men.  •  •  •  And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  8—12).  • 

lY.  Christ  abides  by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
"  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like 
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unto  the  Son  of  man  "  (Rev.  L  12, 13).  "  These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  "^ 
(Rev.  ii.  1). 

V.  Any  branch  of  the  candlestick  whose  light  re  extinguished  will  bb 
REMOVED.  **  Rememher  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen/ and  repent,  and  do  the 
first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou  repent "  (Rev.  iL  5). 

2.  L  Christ  is  the  spiritual  food  of  his  Church.  "  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoii,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  hread  from  heaven  ;  hut  my 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  Bread  from  heaven.  For  the  hread  of  God  is  he  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they  unto  him. 
Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  hread.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life : 
he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  helieveth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst.  .  .  .  The  Jews  then  murmured  at  him,  hecause  he  said,  I  am  the  Bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  .  •  .  Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Murmur 
not  among  yourselves.  ...  I  am  the  living  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if 
any  man  eat  of  this  hread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  hread  that  I  will  give  ia 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vL  32 — 51). 

IL  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  supplies  the  food  on  which  by  faith  wb 
ARE  to  feed.  "  We  have  an  altar^  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  ser?e  the 
tabernacle  "  (Heb.  xiiL  10). 

III.  One  means  of  our  thxts  feeding  upon  him  re  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  *'  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  testament  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt 
xxvi.  26—28). 

IV.  He  supplies  the  needs  of  those  that  thirst  as  well  as  of  those  that 
hunger.  "  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
freely  "  (Rev.  zxi.  6).  "  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely"  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

.V.  He  feeds  ms  people  not  only  bt  sacraments  but  bt  the  Word  of  God 
preached  bt  his  MnnsTBRS.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  "  (Matt.  iv.  4).  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves  **  (the  Ephesian  elders),  "  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God  '*  (Acts  xx.  28).  '^  He  gave  some, 
pastors  and  teachers  ^  (Eph.  iv.  11).  "  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  ...  He  saith 
unto  him.  Feed  my  sneep.  •  .  .  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep  "  (John  zxL  15 
— 17).  "  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort  •  •  •  Feed  the  flock  of  Qod  which 
is  among  you^  (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

EverlasHng  lighi.    Ch.  xxiv.  1—4;  cf.  Rev.  i.  12—20;  also  Ps.  xliii.  8.    The  holy 

5 lace,  like  the  most  holy,  had  no  windows,  and  consequently  required  illumination. 
*his  was  secured  by  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lamps.  These  were  to 
be  always  emitting  some  light.  If  all  the  seven  lamps  were  not  lit  during  the  daytime, 
one  or  two  of  them  were.  The  idea  carried  out  was  that  there  should  be  in  Gbd's 
sanctuary  everlasting  light. 

That  the  candlestick  was  taken  as  the  symbol  of  Ghxl's  truth  is  evident  from  Ps.  xliii. 
8,  "  Oh  send  out  thy  light,  even  thy  truth  :  let  them  lead  me ;  let  them  bring  me  unto  thy 
holy  hill,  and  to  thy  tabernacles."  In  fact,  God*s  essential  nature  as  light  was  exhibited 
by  the  Shechinah  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  then  in  the  golden  candlestick,  we  have  the 
light  mediated  in  the  holy  place  in  such  a  way  as  would  sufiBce  for  the  illumination  of 
the  ordinary  priests  at  their  sacred  ministries.  God's  arrangement,  therefore,  for  the 
dissemination  of  truth  in  this  dark  world  of  ours  is  what  the  golden  candlestick  is 
intended  to  convey.    Rev,  i.  12 — 20  throws  clear  Ught  on  the  symbol    The  Churches 
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established  in  the  world  by  Qod  are  the  lamps  (kvxylai)  which  he  intends  to  shine  till 
the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day. 

I.  Notice  the  unity  of  all  true  Chubches.  For  the  seven  lamps  were  united  In  the 
one  candlestick,  just  as  all  true  Churches  are  one  in  Christ.  There  is  no  incorporation 
necessarily  implied,  but  this  is  also  to  be  encouraged  by  every  legitimate  means.  If 
unity  in  Christ  be  a  real  thing,  it  will  show  itself  in  some  way  or  another  before  men. 

II.  The  oil  fob  the  light  was  to  be  beaten.  The  olives  were  to  be  placed  in  a 
mortar  and  beaten,  and  then  the  oil  which  flowed  off  without  further  pressure,  the 
purest  possible,  was  to  be  used  for  the  light  Ood*s  truth  is  communicated  to  men  in 
such  a  form  that  they  must  diligently  co-operate  with  6rod  before  the  benefit  is  obtained. 
No  careless  handling  of  truth  will  suffice.  We  must  beat  the  olives  well  before  we  get 
the  needful  oiL  Ministers  must  be  diligent  in  their  preparations.  Christians  of  all 
classes  must  *'  search  the  Scriptures,"  if  the  requisite  oil  for  the  light  is  to  be  obtained. 
God  might  rain  down  oil  from  heaven,  and  save  us  a  heap  of  trouble,  but  he  would 
rather  put  it  into  the  olive  berries,  and  ask  us  to  pound  it  out  from  these.  Similarly,  he 
has  put  in  his  Word  "  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  as  well  as  things  that  are  simple, 
to  tl^  end  that  we  should  diligently  study  it  and  get  the  sacred  oil. 

IIL  The  wick  had  to  be  oabbfxtllt  tbimmed.  Aim  when  needful  snuffed.  It 
was  the  high  priest's  special  duty,  in  which,  however,  the  other  priests  assisted.  And 
is  this  not  to  indicate  the  work  undertaken  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  as  High  Priest  walked 
among  the^ golden  lamps?  (Rev.  i.  12).  A  beautiful  parallel  passage  is  presented  in 
Matt.  xiL  20,  where  it  is  said,  "smoking  flax  [».«.  'a  wick/ — \iyop]  shall  he  not  quench, 
till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  There  may  be  pain  in  the  process  often  by 
which  our  High  Priest  gets  his  wicks  trimmed  and  luminous,  but  there  is  dso  mercy 
and  tenderness  ineffable.  How  often  does  he  hold  his  hands  around  the  expiring  wick, 
and  blow  it  gently  into  a  flame  again !  Blessed  are  his  dealings,  when  as  the  result  his 
people,  and  especially  his  ministers,  are  made  to  shine  as  "  lights  in  the  world.**  Re- 
garding the  snuffers  in  this  connection,  we  may  quote  an  old  and  quaint  writer.  *'  The 
Iiord,"  says  Weemse,  "commanded  to  make  snuffers  of  pure  gold  for  the  snuffing  of  the 
lamps,  and  snuff-dishes  to  receive  the  snuff;  he  would  have  the  snuff  taken  from  the 
light,  to  signify  that  he  would  have  the  Word  kept  in  sincerity  and  purity ;  and  he 
would  have  the  snuffers  of  gold,  to  teach  them  to  be  blameless  and  holv,  who  are 
censurers  and  ccnrectors  of  others ;  and  he  would  have  the  snuff-dishes  of  gold,  to  teach 
them  that  the  covering  of  the  offences  of  their  brethren  was  a  most  excellent  thing." 

IV.  The  lamps  webb  lit  fbom  the  altab.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  Divine  fire  which 
made  the  oil  luminous.  God  is  light,  from  him  cometh  all  real  illumination.  So  it  is 
only  when  the  Saviour  baptizes  men  with  fire,  it  is  only  when  the  Holy  Ghost  lights  up  the 
sacred  page,  it  is  only  when  the  Spirit  co-operates  with  the  Word,  that  the  truth  appears 
in  its  brightness  unto  men.  An  earnest  ministry  is  that  which  gives  itself  to  prayer 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  pr&yer  calling  down  the  Divine  fire  which  makes  the 
entrance  of  the  Word  give  light.  Then  may  the  lamps  be  expected  to  bum  brightly  and 
to  light  up  the  night  of  the  world  till  the  day  dawns. — R.  M.  E. 

The  weekly  offering.  Ch.  xxiv.  5—9;  cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18.  Along 
with  the  everlasting  light  from  the  golden  candlestick,  there  was  to  be  in  the  holy  place 
a  presentation  of  bread,  which  was  made  on  the  sabbath  and  lay  before  the  Lord  on  the 
prescribed  table  all  the  week,  becoming  the  property  and  support  of  the  priests  when 
they  brought  the  fresh  loaves  on  the  succeeding  sabbath.  The  loaves  were  to  be  twelve 
in  number,  to  correspond  to  the  tribes  of  Israel;  they  were  arranged  in  two  piles,  upon 
the  top  of  which  there  was  placed  a  little  incense,  which  was  duly  fired  and  thus 
ascended  to  heaven.  The  incense  sanctified  the  offering.  Now  this  ''bread  of  the 
face,"  as  it  was  called,  bread  intended  for  the  Divine  presence,  was  the  dedication  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  staple  of  life,  first  to  God,  and  secondly  to  the  support  of 
his  priests.  As  previously  observed,  it  was  the  perpetual  meat  offering.  Here  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  it  as  a  **  weekly  offering  "  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  economy. 
What  Paul  urges  on  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  "Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him^  that  there  be  no 
gatherings  when  I  come,''  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  tne  shewbread.  The  Lord's  day 
is  to  be  th«  time  for  a  weekly  offering  for  the  support  of  his  cause. 
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I.  Wb  abb  bubbly  taught  hebb  how  systematic  oub  OFFBBiKQfl  SHOULD  BB.  There 
should  he  a  regularity  ahout  them  like  the  return  of  the  holy  day.  It  is  only  when  this 
periodicity  characterizes  them  that  the  Lord's  cause  is  likely  to  he  properly  supported. 
A  weekly  offering  is  much  more  likely  to  he  successful  than  a  monthly,  or  quarterly,  or 
annual  offering.  Liherality  is  to  he  a  weekly  exercise,  like  the  ordinances  of  our  holy 
religion. 

II.  Oub  0FFEBIKO8  SHOULD  BE  8AKGTIFIED  BY  THE  INCENSE  OF  PBAYEB.      Thls  IS  Only 

to  say  that  liherality  should  he  a  relidous  act,  part  of  our  religious  service.  Then  are 
we  likely  to  he  conscientious  in  discharging  our  ohligations,  when  we  carry  our  gifts 
Into  the  presence  of  God.  As  Jesus  stocd  over  against  the  treasury  in  the  temple,  and 
saw  the  extraordinary  liberality  connected  with  the  widow's  two  mites,  so  is  he  watch- 
ing our  offerings  at  his  shrine,  noticing  whether  they  are  generous  and  cheerful  or  given 
wfth  a  grudge,  observing  whether  they  are  perfumed  with  incense  or  rendered  obnoxious 
by  worldliness  and  ostentation*  It  vrill  tend  to  purify  our  liberality  to  envelop  it  in 
prayer. 

III.  God's  officebs  should  be  beqabded  as  BECEiviNa  theib  sufpobt  fbom  his 
TABLE.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  receiving  their  support  from  God,  not 
directly  from  the  people.  It  is  this  element  of  sanctity  in  the  service  of  liberality  which 
saves  the  dignity  of  the  Lord's  officers,  and  prevents  them  from  being  b^arly  depend- 
ents upon  the  people.  Conscientious  people  lay  their  offerings  before  God,  and  then 
God's  officers  receive  their  portion  as  from  their  Master  in  heaven.  "  And  it  shall  be 
Aaron's  and  his  sons' ; "  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place. 

IV.  The  WEEKLY  OFFEBINa  should  be  the  OUTCOME  OF  AN  EVEBLASTINa  ENGAQE- 

MENT  WITH  God.  "  Every  sabbath  (the  priest)  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord 
continually,  being  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant"  That 
is,  liberality  is  to  be  no  spasmodic  outburst,  but  a  steady  outcome  of  an  engagement 
that  is  perpetual.  God  has  laid  his  people  under  such  obligation  by  his  rich  provision 
in  the  gos[^l,  that  we  feel  we  can  never  adequately  discharge  it.  Hence  week  by  week 
our  offerings  are  laid  upon  his  altar,  and  we  recognize  the  arrangement  as  a  lasting  one. 
Amid  all  the  changes  of  times  and  of  Churches,  here  have  we  sound  principles  of 
Church  finance.  It  is  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  we  must  ultimately  commit 
the  interests  of  GK)d's  cause.  When  they  bring  regularly,  prayerfully,  perpetually,  and 
at  the  same  time  realize  that  the  Church  officers  are  God's  servants  and  depend  upon 
God's  altar,  then  is  there  no  fear  of  any  failure.  God  will  stand  between  his  servants 
and  his  people,  and  secure  the  interests  of  both. — B.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  lighting  of  the  sanctuary.  The  face  of  Moses  is  glorious  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel 

I.  The  CANDLESTICK  WAS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  THE  Chubch  OF  GoD.  (See  Kev.  L  20.) 
1.  The  candlestick  in  the  holy  place  was  one,  (1)  So  is  the  Church  of  Grod  a  unity. 
Christ  has  not  two  mystical  bodies  (Col.  i.  18).  He  has  not  two  brides  (Eph.  v.  23). 
It  comprehends  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  (2)  It  is  unscriptural  as  well  as 
invidious  for  any  denomination  to  style  itself  "  The  Church."  Denominations  are  not 
even  *'  Churches,"  though  often  so  misnamed ;  they  are,  at  best,  but  divisions  of  the 
grand  army  of  the  saints.  2.  It  carried  seven  lamps,  (1)  These  are  called  "  candle- 
sticks" (Rev.  i.  20).  The  reason  is  that  visible  Christian  corporations,  which  are  called 
"  Churches  "  in  the  plural  (see  Acts  ix.  31 ;  xv.  41 ;  xvi.  5),  are  types  of  the  more  perfect 
unity.  (2)  '*  Seven  "  is  a  definite,  put  for  an  indefinite,  number.  It  is  the  numeral  for 
perfection,  and  likewise  stands  for  many  (see  1  Sam.  iL  5).  So  the  seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  to  which  the  candlestick  is  compared,  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the 
multitude  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  These  are,  indeed,  countless,  if,  as 
Chrysostom  says,  *'  where  two  or  three  sre  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
there  is  a  Church."  3.  The  candlestick  was  of  pure  gold.  This  was  to  express  the 
preciousness  of  the  saints.  (1)  lliey  are  precious  to  G^.  He  has  redeemed  them  with 
the  blood  of  Christ.  He  has  prepared  for  them  a  heaven  of  inconceivable  magnificence. 
(2)  They  are  precious  to  the  world.  They  are  its  light.  They  are  its  salt.  The 
fight  in  them,  like  salt,  is  purifying  and  preserving,  as  well  as  illuminating  (Matt. 
V.  13—16.) 

IL  The  light  in  the  Chubches  is  the  Wobd  of  God.    This  may  be  taken  in 
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kindred  senses.  1.  Qod^s  Word  written,  (1)  This  is  no  uncertain  light,  as  that  of 
mere  reason  is.  (2)  It  is  no  false  light,  as  that  of  tradition  often  is.  For,  however  pure 
it  may  have  been  at  its  source,  it  soon  becomes  corrupted  in  transmission.  2.  T?m 
personal  Word  of  God,  (1)  The  presence  of  a  personal  Teacher  in  the  living  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  a  priceless  blessing.  (2)  Such  an  Interpreter  is  infinitely  better  than  popes  or 
Councils.  (3)  Christians  are  still  the  disciples  of  the  personal  Jesus.  They  should 
cultivate  in  prayerfulness  the  simplicity  and  docility  becoming  such  (see  John  vii.  17). 

III.  The  oil  that  sustains  the  light  is  the  Holt  Spibit's  oeacb.  No  wonder 
it  must  be  "pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light."  1.  Jesus  had  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  (1)  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  was  in  him.  So  was  he  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  immeasurably  above  his  fellows.  (2)  Thus  was  he  constituted 
the  Christ,  or  Anointed  One.  2.  Of  his  fulness  we  receive  grace,  (1)  Christians, 
therefore,  with  propriety  have  their  name  from  Christ.  Those  who  first  ^ve  that  name 
in  derision  little  knew  its  propriety  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  iL  20,  27).  (2)  This 
anointing  is  illuminating.  So  we  learn  in  these  references  from  John.  It  enlightens 
the  Christian  himself.    It  enables  him  to  illumine  others. 

IV.  TffiB  OIL  WAS  FUBNisHED  BY  THE  W0B8HIPPBBS.  1.  There  is  a  scuse  in  which 
believers  bring  the  Holy  Ohost,  (1)  They  do  this  by  their  feith.  When  the  faith 
of  the  people  is  constant,  the  lamps  of  the  Churches  "  bum  continually."  What  an 
honoiur  to  the  faithful  1  (2)  Through  unfaithfulness  the  candlestick  (or  lamp)  may  be 
removed  ^see  Rev.  ii.  5;  also  Matt  xxi.  43).  How  great  is  the  responsibility  of 
professors  I  2.  The  Holy  Ohost  is  nevertheless  the  Gift  of  God,  (1)  This  is  true  of  his 
type.  Who  but  Grod  could  put  oil  into  the  olive  ?  (2)  So  of  the  Antitype.  Accordingly, 
in  Zech.  iv.  2,  3,  the  oil  is  represented  as  feeding  the  candlestick  immediately  from  the 
olive.  The  figure  is  explained  thus,  •*  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
eaith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6> 

V.  AaBON  AMONa  THE  LIGHTS  BEPBE8EKTED  ChBIST  AlfONQ  HIS  ChUBCHEB.      1.    This 

we  have  from  the  nature  of  the  case.    The  high  priest  was,  generally,  a  type  of  Christ 
So  in  this  particular.    2.   We  have  it  also  by  special  revelation  (see  Kev.  i.  13). 

VI.  The  candlestick  was  without  the  vail.  1.  The  Churches  shine  in  this 
world.  (1)  The  sanctuary  was  the  type  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  upon  the  earth. 
Here  the  candlestick  was  placed.  (2)  Every  Church  member  should  realize  that  he 
has  his  light  from  God  that  he  may  diffuse  it  (Matt.  v.  14 — 16).  2.  The  Shechinah  was 
within  the  vail.  (1)  There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  in  that  bright  Presence  (see  Isa.  Ix. 
19,  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  10,  23 ;  xxii.  5).  (2)  The  seven  Churches  are  there  lost  in  the  one 
Church,  which  flames  with  the  glory  of  God.  If  there  are  before  the  throne  "  seven 
lamps  of  fire,"  they  are  explained  to  be  the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God,"  or  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  light  is  *'  sevenfold  "  or  perfect  (Bev.  iv.  5 ;  Isa.  xxx.  26). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  bread  of  the  presence.  As  there  was  light  on  the  candlestick 
in  God's  house,  so  was  there  bread  on  his  table.  It  was  called  the  **  shewbread," 
literally, "  bread  of  faces,"  or  of  the  presence,  viz.  of  Jehovah.    Let  us  consider — 

I.  Its  descbiption.  1.  It  tvas  composed  of  fine  flour,  (1)  Christ  is  compared  to  a 
com  of  wheat,  viz.  before  it  is  ground,  and  while  the  life  is  whole  in  it  (see  Ps.  Ixxii. 
16,  where  the  "  handful  of  com "  may  be  more  literally  construed  a  com  of  wheat ; 
and  comp.  John  xii.  24,  where  Jesus  evidently  cites  this  passage  and  applies  it  to 
himself).  (2)  So  is  he  compared  to  bread.  This  is  corn  whose  life  is  sacrificed  in  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Bread  who  gives  his  life 
unto  the  world  (John  vi.  33).  (3)  The  very  maimer  in  which  com  loses  its  life  to 
become  nourishment,  it  being  braised  and  burnt,  describes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  In 
body  and  spirit  from  the  hands  of  man  and  of  Qod,  (4)  Bread  is  the  staple  in  food. 
As  without  it  there  is  no  feast,  so  without  Christ  there  is  no  tme  joy.  As  with 
it  there  is  no  hunger,  so  have  we  in  him  a  satisfying  portion.  2.  It  was  measured  in 
tenths,  (1)  Ten  is  the  number  for  riches ;  and  Christ,  as  the  Kicb  One,  is  called  a  Tenth 
(see  Isa.  vi.  13).  All  the  holy  bread  was  measured  in  tenth-deals,  to  point  to  the 
"  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ**  (Eph.  iv.  7, 13).  The  riches  of  etemitv  are  ours  in 
him  (see  Homily  on  the  Feast  of  Expiation).  (2)  But  why  tu;o  tenth-deals  to  each 
<»ke?  Perhaps  lisht  may  be  let  in  upon  this  by  noting  that,  on  the  sixth  day,  two 
omers,  or  tenths,  of  manna  were  gathered  to  prepare  for  the  sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  22).  It 
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was  on  the  sabbath  that  the  bread  of  the  presence  was  replaced.  (3)  This  correspondenoe 
further  identifies  the  typical  import  of  the  presence-bread  with  that  of  the  manna.  Note 
in  addition  that,  as  the  manna  came  from  Qod  out  of  heayen,  this  bread  is  distinguished 
as  that  which  comes  from  the  Divine  presence ;  and  the  true  Bread  of  Life  came  from 
heaven  (John  yi.  33,  38,  40,  50,  51,  68).  8.  The  number  of  the  loaves  woe  twelve. 
(1)  Here  was  a  loaf  for  every  son  of  Israel  **  There  is  bread  enough  in  our  Father's 
bouse.''  (2^  This  number  was  continued  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Cbron. 
xiiL  11).  This  fact  suggests  that  the  number  is  also  typical  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  a  view  confirm^  by  the  application  of  the  number  twelve  to  the  New  Testament 
Church.  Thus  upon  the  bead  of  the  sun-clothed  woman  is  a  coronet  of  twelve  stars, 
obviously  in  allusion  to  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  who  are  described  as  twelve 
angels  at  the  twelve  gates  of  the  mystical  citv,  and  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon 
its  twelve  foundations  (Bev.  xii.  1 ;  zxL  12, 1%  21).  (3)  Twelve  also  is  the  number 
of  the  Lamb  himsel£  He  is  the  true  Tree  of  Life,  having  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  months  in  the  year  CRew.  zxiL  2).  Bo  the  one  Bread  of  the 
Presence  is  distributed  into  twelve  loaves.  And  **  we  being  many  are  one  bread  "  in  him 
(see  1  Cor.  x.  17).  (4)  This  association  of  the  months  with  the  loaves  opens  a  very 
interesting  field  of  investigation.  Is  there  not  a  great  year  of  the  world  to  be  measured 
by  soli-lunar  time  (see  Gen.  i.  14)  ?  King,  in  his  *  Morsels  of  Criticism,'  has  a  dis- 
sertation concerning  the  sabbath  and  a  sabbatical  era,  in  which  he  unfolds  from 
the  sabbatical  intercalation  of  the  Levitical  system  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of 
lunar  to  solar  time  than  the  Gregorian.  Intercalations  on  the  principle  of  the  Jewish 
sabbatic  period  ¥nll  in  400  years  adjust  the  solar  and  lunar  time  within  one  hour  aiid 
forty  minutes.  In  fifteen  such  periods,  or  6000  years,  the  adjustment  will  leave  only 
one  hour  to  be  accounted  for.  But  every  144,000  years,  which  is  the  square  of  12  in 
thousands,  and  a  number  very  remarkable  in  the  measures  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
things  are  brought  right  to  a  second  (see  Bey.  vii. ;  xiv.  3,  4 ;  xxi.  17). 

II.  What  was  donb  with  it.  1.  It  loae  placed  upon  the  table  htfore  the  Lord. 
(1)  It  was  **  before  the  Lord,"  for  the  Bhechinah  was  separated  from  it  only  by  the 
vail.  The  glory  sometimes  streamed  out  through  the  vail,  as  it  did  through  the  flesh 
of  Christ  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration*  (2)  It  was  then  set  in  two  rows  of  six  over 
against  each  other.  The  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  show  how  the  tribes  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  will  feast  together  in  the  fellowship  of  heaven.  (3)  It  was  in  a  sense 
there  ''continually,"  for  it  was  replaced  with  new  every  sabbath.  The  Jews  say, 
*'  The  hands  of  those  priests  that  put  on  were  mixed  with  those  that  took  off^  that  the 
table  might  be  never  empty."  2.  A  memorial  of  it  ivas  burnt  (1)  It  was  "  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  But  how?  Was  it  not  eaten  by  the  priests?  When 
the  cakes  were  removed  the  frankincense  was  burnt.  This  was  the  memorial  of  the 
whole ;  in  this  the  whole  was  accepted  as  a  burnt  offering  (comp.  ch.  ii.  2).  This  will 
explain  the  expression  in  the  words  of  the  angel  to  C<MiieUus,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  GK)d  "  (Acts  x.  4).  (2)  But  was  this  memorial 
burnt  upon  the  table  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  It  was  probably  burnt  upon 
the  golden  altar,  which  was  the  altar  of  incense.  Note :  the  communion  table  ought 
never  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  altar.  It  was  from  the  table,  not  from  the  altar,  that  the 
priests  ate  the  bread  of  the  presence.  (3)  The  spiritual  priesthood  alone  have  a  right 
to  partake  of  the  true  Bread  of  the  Presence,  and  feast  in  fellowship  with  GhxL — 
J.A.M. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Ourselves  as  lights.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  in  the  holy  place  was  typical  of  the  Hebrew  Church  as  the  source  of 
heavenly  light.    We  therefore  reach  the  subject  of — 

I.  Light  divinelt  kikdled.  All  light  must  be  of  God,  who  himself  is  light 
(1  John  i.  5).  He  has  sought  to  illumine  the  human  world  in  more  ways  than  one. 
1.  He  has  given  us  the  light  of  our  spiritual  nature— our  reason,  our  conscience ;  '*  the 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  (lamp)  of  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  xx.  27).  2.  This  should  have 
sufficed  to  us,  but  it  did  not ;  and  Gk>d  gave  the  revelation  of  himself  in  his  Law. 
Amid  the  surrounding  darkness  there  was  light  in  Israel.  The  brightly  burning  lamp 
in  the  holy  place  represented  the  holy  nation,  the  instructed  people,  with  whom  were 
the  oracles  of  God,  into  whose  minds  the  truth  of  heaven  was  shining.    8.  Yet  ihis  did 
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not  suffice,  and  Ood  gave  the  Light  of  the  world,  his  only  begotten  Son.  **  That  was 
the  true  light  which,  coming  into  the  world,  enlighteneth  every  one."  4.  And  he  came 
that  he  might  leave  in  the  world  the  light  of  the  Christian  Church ;  those  to  whom  and 
of  whom  he  could  say, "  Te  are  the  light  of  the  world."  *'  As  he  was,  so  are  we  in 
this  world,"  sources  of  heavenly  illumination,  of  inward  purity,  of  Divine  wisdom. 

n.  Its  tbub  characteristicb.  These  are :  1.  Purity :  they  were  to  bring  "  pure  oil 
olive  beaten."  The  li^ht  which  is  to  shine  in  our  words  and  from  our  character  is  to  be 
such  that  there  shall  be  the  least  possible  admixture  of  error  and  corruption.  2.  Ful- 
ness :  we  read  of  *'  the  lamps "  (plural),  and  we  know  that  there  were  seven  of  these 
(Exod.  XXV.  31,  32)— a  complete,  perfect  number.  The  truth  we  are  to  make  manifest 
is  not  only  to  be  pure,  but  fulL  We  must  declare  the  "  whole  counsel  of  God ; "  the 
severe  as  well  as  the  gracious,  the  less  pleasant  as  well  as  the  more  acceptable,  the 
deeper  as  well  as  the  more  superficial,  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  doctrinaJ,  aspects  of 
the  truth  of  God.  3.  Constancy :  they  were  "  to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum  continually  " 
(ver.  2),  **  from  the  evening  unto  the  morning  before  the  Lord  continually  "  (ver.  3). 
Whether  all  day  and  all  night  long,  or  only  (as  seems  more  probable)  through  the  night, 
the  lamps  were  to  burn  all  the  appointed  time  without  ceasing  to  shine ;  there  was  to 
be  no  fitfulness  or  unsteadiness  about  the  light  which  shone  **  before  the  Lord."  So  our 
words  and  our  deeds  are  to  be  continually  reflecting  the  light  of  heavenly  truth.  In 
our  work  and  in  our  play,  in  things  sacred  and  in  thing's  secular,  at  home  and  from 
home,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  we  are  to  be  '*  bearing  witness  unto  the  truth," 
we  are  to  be  *•  shining  as  lights  in  the  world." 

III.  Its  MAiNTENANcac  •*  Aaron  shall  order  it."  *'  He  shall  order  the  lamps."  The 
Jewish  priest  was  to  take  every  care  that  the  lamps  burnt  brightly  and  continually. 
1.  The  Christian  minister  has  to  see  that  he  does  his  part  in  "  ordering  the  lamps." 
He  must  preach  such  truth  and  give  such  counsel  as  shall  feed  the  fires  of  the  soul 
most  efifectively.  2.  Each  Christian  man  must  do  his  part  also.  Every  one  of  us  must 
(1)  watch  to  see  when  the  light  is  low;  (2)  replenish  the  spirit  with  sacred  truth,  that 
truth  which  nourishes  and  sustains  the  soul  in  the  life  of  God ;  (3)  seek  from  heaven 
those  Divine  influences  which  shall  be  as  oil  to  the  flame  and  make  it 

*•  ...  to  his  glory  bum 
With  inextinguishable  blaze." 

a 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  lesson  of  the  loaves.  In  this  act  of  worship  the  Jews  made  weekly 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them  and  of  their  dependence  on  him; 
they  presented  to  him  a  suitable  offering  of  those  things  he  had  given  them ;  and  they 
silently  pleaded  for  God's  continued  remembrance  of  them  and  their  necessities.  The 
lesson  of  these  loaves,  of  this  "  bread  of  presence,"  is  therefore^ 

I.  That  (jk>D*8  gifts  to  us  abs  suoh  as  to  demakd  oub  ooNmnrAL  acknowledg- 
HENT.  llie  Hebrew  priest  was  to  place  before  the  Lord  bread,  the  source  of  strength 
(Ps.  civ.  15)  -,  wine,  the  source  of  gladness  (Ps.  civ.  16) ;  and  frankincense  (ver.  7),  the 
source  of  sweetness.  He  was  to  renew  these  presentations  every  sabbath  day  **  con- 
tinually "  (ver.  8),  and  the  table  was  never  to  be  without  them.  This  was  a  constant 
acknowledgment  by  the  nation,  through  the  act  of  the  priesthood,  of  its  dependence 
on  (rod  for  all  the  good  gifts  received  at  his  hand.  We  also,  in  our  way,  are  to  make 
continual  acknowlcKdgment  every  sabbath  day  in  the  sanctuarv,  every  day  at  the  family 
altar,  and  in  the  chamber  of  devotion,  of  our  absolute  dependence  on  God,  for  (1)  our 
strength, — all  things  that  minister  to  our  health  and  vigour  of  body,  mind,  spirit,  being 
due  to  his  providing  love ;  for  (2)  our  gladness, — all  those  comforts  and  enjoyments,  aU 
those  happy  memories  and  inspiring  hopes  which  make  the  music  of  our  life,  which 
infuse  joyousness  and  elasticity  into  our  nature,  coming  from  his  bountiful  hand ;  and 
for  (3)  the  sweetness  of  our  life, — all  the  tender  affections,  the  delicate  delights  which 
belong  to  pure  and  holy  love,  being  the  gift  of  his  kindness  also. 

II.  That  with  oub  sense  of  what  we  owe  jo  God  it  is  suitable  that  we  pbesent 
SOME  OFFEBiNa  TO  Hix.  Of  that  which  made  Israel  strong,  the  priest  presented  bread ; 
of  that  which  made  it  glad,  wine;  of  that  which  was  sweet,  frankincense.  1.  Our 
strength  is  in  mental  power,  knowledge,  gift  of  speech,  bodily  vigour,  wealth ;  of  these 
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we  should  give  a  goodly  share  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  2.  Of  our  joy 
and  gladness  we  should  give  to  God  our  offering  in  gratitude,  in  thankful  thoughts  and 
in  the  voice  of  praise.  3.  Of  the  affection  which  constitutes  the  sweetness  of  our  life 
we  are  to  give  a  large  measure  of  love  to  him  whom  we  have  not  seen,  but  whom  we 
know  as  our  Divine  Redeemer  and  unchanging  Friend. 

III.  That,  bo  doing,  we  may  expect  besponsivb  BLESSiNas  fbom  him.  This  was  to 
be  done  "  for  a  memorial "  (ver.  7),  i,e,  a  "  bringing  to  remembrance  of  the  worshipper 
for  his  good."  Jehovah  was  "  continually  "  reminded  of  the  devoutness  of  his  people 
by  the  ''br€»d  of  presence."  He  was  thus  continually  appealed  to,  by  that  silent 
prayer,  to  "  remember  them  for  good."  And  as  long  as  that  act  of  worship  in  the  holy 
place  truly  represented  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  long  as  it  was  ilieir  act,  through  the 
priests,  of  acknowledgment  and  consecration ;  so  lon^  was  the  Divine  Sovereign  well 
pleased  with  his  subjects,  so  long  was  he  ready  to  enrich  and  bless  them.  As  long  as 
we,  instead  of  ascribing  to  ourselves  the  strength,  joy,  and  sweetness  of  our  lives,  are 
honouring  our  God  and  Saviour  for  his  goodness  and  grace  therein,  as  long  as  we  are 
cheerfully  and  generously  giving  to  him  and  to  his  cause  of  that  which  he  has  given  us ; 
80  long  may  we  reckon  on  his  gracious  smile  and  look  for  his  abundant  blessing. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  lights  in  the  sanctuary.  Pure  oil  furnished  by  the  people.  The 
high  priest  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamps.  Pure  oil,  pure  lamps,  pure 
candlestick,  be^re  the  Lord  continually.    The  main  lessons  are  these^ 

I.  Pbogressivk,  continual  banotifioation  of  God's  people  provided  for  by  his 
grace.  1.  By  the  supply  of  the  Spirit,  the  pure  oil.  2.  In  and  through  the  lamps ; 
that  is,  the  individual  and  positive  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  life.  3.  In  connection 
with  the  golden  candlestick,  and  in  dependence  on  the  ministry  of  the  high  priest;  that 
is,  by  means  of  the  Church  and  its  ordinances,  in  so  far  as  the  manifestation  and  public 
maintenance  of  the  light  of  life  are  concerned.  Yet,  as  the  people  themselves  provided 
the  pure  oil,  we  are  reminded  that  personal  sanctification  is  not  dependent  solely  on 
public  ordinances ;  but  the  Spirit  worketh  as  he  will  (John  iii.  8). 

II.  Divine  faithfulness  and  LONo-suFFEBiNa  in  the  midst. of  the  true  Church. 
While  the  night  lb  over  them,  the  light  still  bums.  While  outside  the  temple  there  is 
gloom,  within  the  sanctuary  there  is  hope  and  promise. 

m.  Typically,  the  pressed  oil  and  beaten  gold  of  the  candlestick  point  to  the 
connection  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  with  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ.  The  light  of 
sanctification  proceeds  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  is  maintained  by  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.— R. 

Vers.  6—9. — The  shewhread,  or  bread  of  the  Presence,  Corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  and  representing  them ;  a  national  offering ;  a  meat  offering,  with 
frankincense,  drink  offering,  and  salt.  Taken  from  the  people,  eaten  by  the  priests, 
every  sabbaUi,  for  a  memorial,  by  an  everlasting  covenant;  ^furnishing  a  striking 
figure  of  Israel's  condition  in  the  view  of  Jehovsm,  whatever  might  be  their  outwua 
aspect.  The  twelve  tribes  are  ever  before  him.  Their  memonied  can  never  perish. 
They  are  ranged  in  Divine  order  in  the  sanctuary,  covered  with  the  fragrant  incense  of 
Christ,  and  reflected  firom  the  pure  table  whereon  they  rest  beneath  the  bright  beams 
of  that  golden  lamp  which  shines,  with  undimmed  lustre,  through  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  nation's  moral  night." 

I.  The  perfect  unity  and  completeness  of  the  Church  as  before  Qod,  1,  As  com- 
pared with  the  broken,  external,  visible  unity.  2.  As  maintained  by  the  Spirit  and 
merit  of  Christ.  3.  As  hereafter  to  be  manifested  when  there  shall  be  no  more  temple, 
but  the  glory  of  GK)d  and  of  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

n.  The  SAFETY  and  blessedness  of  God's  people.  Their  memorial  is  before  him. 
1.  Proceeding  from  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  all  blessedness  the  outcome  of  spiritual  blessed- 
ness. 2.  Committed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  true  Israel,  the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  in  whom  **  all  the  promises  are  Yea  and  Amen."  3.  Appealing  to  faith. 
The  loaves  were  there  to  represent  the  continued  life  of  the  people ;  faith  sdone  saw  the 
reality. — R, 

Vers.  2 — 4. — The  candlestick.    To  many  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  seem  a  crypto- 
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graph  to  which  they  have  no  key.  To  others,  an  inscription  of  old  date  with  no 
reference  to  present  concerns.  Yet,  dull-eyed  must  we  be  if  we  can  discern  no  lessons 
for  ourselves  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture.  The  Hebrew  can 
be  translated  into  modem  English,  the  Law  stated  in  terms  of  the  gospel.  The 
tabernacle  was  the  meeting-place  of  God  with  his  people.  It  was  his  house,  where  his 
servants  ministered  and  his  guests  were  entertained.  Light  was  needful  therein, — the 
great  requisite  of  life,  without  which  men  grow  pale  and  plants  sickly,  work  ceases,  and 
festivity  is  impossible.    Let  us  consider  the  candlestick  with  its  light. 

L  As  SETTiNa  FOBTH  THE  CHARAOTEE  AND  ATTBiBDTEB  OP  Gk)D.  1.  The  characteristics 
of  light.  (1)  Its  beauty.  Naught  excels  it ;  it  is  splendour  itself,  and  invests  other 
objects  with  radiance.  "  God  is  light.**  What  a  combination  of  hues  constitute  the 
pure  white  ray  I  (2)  An  emblem  of  knowledge.  **  Thy  Word  is  a  light  unto  my 
path.**  "  To  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  ...  no  light  in  them."  Light  is 
the  revealer— indicates  our  position  and  prospects.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  infinite ;  an 
inscrutable  blaze  that  baffles  the  strongest  vision.  He  devises  plans  for  every  emer- 
gency. Whilst  men  argue  concerning  the  possibility  of  some  works,  he  calmly  does 
tiiem;  yea,  whilst  they  prove  (1)  that  no  Gfod  exists,' he  is  occupied  in  balancing  the 
worlds,  directing  the  course  of  the  ages,  hastening  the  day  when  all  shall  perforce  know 
him.  (3)  Typical  of  joy.  "  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  heart."  Illuminations  are  a  worldwide  method  of  rejoicing.  The  notions 
some  hold  concerning  God  as  a  hard  Taskmaster,  a  Judge  of  severe  countenance,  a 
Father  who  never  smiles,  are  not  Biblical  representations.  We  read  of  "  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  (happy)  God.**  Joy  is  an  emotion  that  loves  to  communicate 
itself  to  others,  and  from  the  throne  of  God  issues  a  stream  of  untainted  happiness  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  his  children.  2.  The  burning  lamps  showed  the  constant  wakefvl- 
ness  (f  God,  The  people  retired  to  their  couches  for  repose,  darkness  brooded  over  the 
camp,  but  the  holy  place  was  unaffected  by  the  shadows  of  the  night,  (jod  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  Israelites  that  God  heard  prayer 
from  o*er  the  comfMiss  of  the  globe ;  but,  in  order  to  be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  and 
to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  aU  its  inhabitants,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  God  has  no 
couch  in  his  sanctuary,  for  he  resteth  not.  Whilst  the  day  is  closing  in  the  one 
hemisphere  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  in  the  other.  *'In  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL" 
3.  The  candlestick  indicated  perpetual  existence.  **  A  statue  for  ever  in  your  genera- 
tions." Aaron  might  pass  away,  but  the  candlestick  continued  to  give  light  in  the 
tabernacle.  Men  die,  God  survives.  As  we  behold  the  same  sun  and  moon  that 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  so  it  is  the  same  God  that  hears  our  prayers  and 
blesses  us  with  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

II.  As  SETTINO  FORTH  THE  RELATIONSHIP  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.      1.    Their 

privileged  condition  <u  favoured  with  a  special  revelation  of  the  being  and  character  of 
Ood,  They  were  the  only  nation  to  possess  such  a  candlestick  made  ^'  after  the  pattern 
showed  in  the  mount"  All  the  heathen  constructed  deities  and  images  of  Deity 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  taste,  and  caprice.  The  night  during  which  the  lamp 
burned  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world  lying  outside  Israel.  The 
Israelites  were  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  Law ;  "  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God."  In  the  symbols  of  the  Law  was  taught  the  way  of  salvation,  to  be  completed 
bv  a  coming  Mediator.  So  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  GK)d.**  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  accordmg  to  custom  large  golden 
lamps  were  lit  at  dark  in  the  temple  court,  our  Lord  termed  himself  ^  the  Light  of  the 
world.**  We  have  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  to  illumine  our  consciences,  to  show  unto  us  the 
things  of  Christ.  We  read  in  the  Revelation  of  the  seven  burning  lamps  before 
the  throne,  which  are  the  sevenfold  Spirit  of  God.  In  Zechariah's  vision  of  the  candle- 
stick he  saw  the  bowls  supplied  with  oil  from  two  olive  trees,  representing  the  continued 
grace  furnished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  keeping  alight  the  knowledge  of  God  in  days  of 
the  Church's  decline.  And  we  have  the  Word  of  (Jod,  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place."  Let  not  this  light  condemn  us  as  did  the  sacred  candlestick  removed  to 
Kelshazzar's  palace,  where  its  rays  revealed  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  writing  the 
monarch's  doom.  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day."  2.  Their  duty  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  people  were  permitted,  yea, 
expected,  to  bring  the  oil  for  the  lamps,  as  Uiey  had  previously  ofifered  the  gold  for  the 
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candlestick  itself.  They  were  to  keep  the  light  of  God  burning  in  the  world.  It  is 
incumbent  on  Christians  to  support  the  ministry  and  the  operations  of  the  Church,  that 
there  may  be  a  continual  testimony  to  the  existence  and  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Oi)d 
requires  us  to  render  the  best  service  at  our  command.  It  must  be  pure.  The  candle- 
stick was  of  gold,  as  were  the  tongs  and  snuff-dishes,  and  the  oil  was  of  finest  quality, 
free  from  dust,  not  crushed,  but  beaten.  If  preparing  a  meal  for  one  we  lightly  esteem, 
little  trouble  is  taken,  but  where  we  delight  to  honour  our  guest,  what  anxiety  is  dis- 
played in  all  that  concerns  the  banquet  1  Our  devotion  muet  be  regular.  The  lamps 
were  lit  each  evening,  trimmed  and  dressed  every  morning.  That  the  full  light  did 
not  shine  during  the  day  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  iii.  3.  Josephus,  however,  says  that 
three  of  the  lamps  burnt  all  day  long.  The  lamp  is  said  to  **  ascend,"  it  rises  to  heaven 
as  a  tribute  of  adoration  to  God.  We  may  think  of  him  as  viewing  his  world,  and 
expecting  light  to  arise  from  different  quarters  where  his  children  dwell  But  how  often 
must  disappointment  accrue  I  No  morning  perusal  of  his  Word,  no  evening  worship.  A 
mother  on  ner  birthday  delights  to  turn  over  the  letters  from  her  children,  that  greet 
her  upon  her  plate,  but  if  one  familiar  handwriting  be  missed,  what  a  shadow  darkens 
her  joy  1  The  chill  that  creeps  over  her  heart  seems  to  nullify  the  gladness  which  the 
tokens  of  remembrance  cause.  Let  not  God  have  to  sigh  over  our  neglect.  AU  i$ 
accepted  through  the  prieetJiood.  No  Levite  or  layman  must  enter  the  holy  precincts, 
the  priests  represent  and  are  supported  by  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  means  of 
access  to  the  Father ;  through  mm  our  service  is  acceptable.  To  venture  to  draw  nieh 
in  our  name  is  presumption ;  it  sets  at  naught  the  solemn  regulations  of  the  Most  High, 
and  it  will  receive  the  rebuke  it  merits.  The  Son  of  man  must  walk  in  the  midst  of 
our  golden  candlesticks,  or  else  we  know  not  that  they  are  in  acccnrdance  with  the  Divine 
mind ;  and  only  thus  can  we  hear  the  exhortations  that  shall  prevent  the  candlestick 
from  being  removed  out  of  its  place  because  of  failure  to  discbarge  its  proper  functions. 
--S.R.A, 

Vers.  5 — 9. — ITie  sTiewhread.  The  furniture  and  ministry  of  the  tabernacle  are  most 
clearly  understood  in  import,  if  it  be  remembered  that  they  have  a  double  reference. 
Like  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  one  aspect  is  towards  heaven,  the  other  towards  earth.  In 
the  ordinance  of  the  shewbread,  we  may  see  imaged  truths  relating  to  God,  and  truths 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  position  and  duties  of  his  people. 

I.  God  as  thIb  Pbesebveb  of  life.  Food  was  essential  to  the  conception  of  the 
tabernacle  as  the  house  of  God.  Unless  he  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  servants,  they 
perish  for  lack  of  sustenance.  "  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  Bread  from  heaven." 
The  shewbread  is  literally  the  **  bread  of  my  face,"  or  presence.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bread 
of  Life,  appears  continually  before  the  presence  of  God.  Ood  u  never  unprovided  with 
entertainment  for  his  guests.  He  is  able  also  to  supply  the  tcants  of  all  his  people.  Twelve 
loaves  indicate  that  every  tribe  is  remembered.  As  we  think  of  Uie  shewbread,  let  it 
point  us  to  him  who  pointed  to  the  Bread  upon  the  table  of  the  last  Supper  and  said, 
'*  This  is  my  body."  He  was  truly  of  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  no  corruption  marred  his 
perfection.  He  was  prepared  to  be  the  Bread  of  the  world  by  many  sufferings,  just  as 
the  flour  of  the  shewbread  imderwent  numerous  poundings  and  bruisings. 

IL  The  peoflb  oontbibdtiho  the  bread  of  God.  A  parent  bestows  an  allowance 
upon  his  children,  and  is  none  the  less  pleased  when  they  devote  a  portion  of  it  to 
purchasing  some  offering  of  regard  to  present  to  him.  So  from  Gknl  do  we  derive  aU  we 
possess ;  it  is  really  his,  and  yet  he  graciously  accepts  as  our  gift  to  him  what  we  con- 
secrate to  his  service.  This  shewbread  represented  the  result  of  toil  in  tilling,  sowinff, 
and  reaping.  The  Israelites  were  expected  to  offer  of  t?ie  best  <^  their  property.  Only 
fine  wheaten  flour  is  accepted  to  be  placed  upon  the  table.  Love  should  secure  this 
attention  if  naught  else  suffices.  All  the  people  are  bound  to  be  represented  b^ore  God, 
The  twelve  cakes  testified  that  GK>d  was  reverenced  and  served  by  all  the  tribes.  The 
duty  one  of  perpetual  and  unceasing  obligation.  It  recurred  every  week,  and  devolved 
on  each  succeeding  generation.  The  continual  observance  of  God*s  statutes  is  the  token 
of  the  covenant.  The  shewbread  perfumed  with  incense.  The  loaves  were  accepted 
indirectly  by  God,  being  consumed  by  his  consecrated  servants,  but  the  incense  was 
burned  as  Gkni's  special  memorial.  Prayer  hallows  every  offering,  without  it  our  deeds 
and  gifts  lack  the  religious  spirit  that  is  the  real  honouring  of  God.    And  prayer 
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should  ever  be  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  whose  merits  impart  fragrance  to  onr  unworthy 
presentations.  We  must  not  rut  aatisfied  with  owrforvMr  religioue  deeds.  The  offering 
of  last  week  needs  to  be  repeated,  el«e  it  will  grow  stale  and  be  ofifensive  to  God.  With 
every  day,  in  feet,  should  come  a  rededication.  As  our  physical  frame  is  in  constant 
flux,  so  is  it  with  our  thoughts  and  emotions ;  they  are  really  neW|  and  must  in  their 
torn  be  laid  before  GK>d. — ^S.  B.  A. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  reason  why  the  narratiye  of  the 
blasphemer's  death  (ven.  10—23)  is  intro- 
duoed  in  its  present  oonnection,  is  simply 
that  it  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which 
followed  the  promulgation  of  the  last  law. 
It  serves,  however,  to  vindicate  by  a  memor- 
able example  the  principle  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  every  Mosaic  law.  **I  am 
the  Lord"  is  the  often-repeated  sanction, 
whether  of  a  moral  law  or  of  a  ceremonial 
regulation.  But  this  bastard  Israelite,  one 
of  the  mixed  multitude  that  had  followed 
in  the  flight  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  88), 
blasphemed  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  If  such 
blasphemy  were  to  go  unpunished,  the 
obligation  of  law  was  dissolved.  For,  as 
Lange  has  said,  ^  A  community  which  suiters 
the  reviling  of  the  principle  of  their  com- 
munity without  reaction,  is  morally  fallen 
to  pieces."  He  was  brought,  therefore,  to 
Moses,  and  so  solemn  was  the  occasion,  that 
Moees  reserved  the  case,  for  which  no  pro- 
vision had  yet  been  made,  for  the  special 
decision  of  God.  The  specific  judgment 
on  the  man  is  that  he  diall  die  by  st(ming 
at  the  hands  of  the  congregation,  after  the 
witnesses  of  his  sin  had  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  head ;  and  a  general  law  is  founded 
on  the  special  case. 

Ver.  10.— The  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman. 
This  is  the  only  place  ^fhere  the  adjective 
Israelituh  is  found ;  and  the  word  *' Israelite" 
only  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  Whose 
lather  was  an  Egyptian.  The  man  could 
not,  therefore,  be  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, as,  according  to  the  subsequently  pro- 
mulgated law  (Deut  xxiiL  8),  the  descend- 
ant of  an  Egyptian  could  not  be  admitted 
till  the  third  generation.  He  seems  to  have 
committed  two  offences  which  led  up  to  his 
great  crime.  First,  he  went  out  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  is,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  own  part  of  the  encampment, 
where  the  mixed  multitude  lived,  but  he 
intruded  into  the  part  set  aside  for  pure 
Israelites ;  and  next,  having  thus  put  him- 
self already  in  the  wrong,  this  son  of  the 
Israelitiah  woman   and  a  man  of  Israel 


itrove  together  in  the  oamp.  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  a 
claim  set  up  by  the  Egypto-Israelite  to 
encamp  in  the  Danite  quarters,  on  the 
ground  that  his  mother  was  a  Danite— a 
claim  which  he  insisted  on  enforcing,  al- 
though the  judges  gave  a  decision  against 
him. 

Ver.  II. — In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  euised.    The  word 
nakav  is  here  rightly  translated  hkuphemeth 
(cf.  vers.  14. 16,  23),  but  the  words  of  the 
Lord  should  be  omitted,  as  they  are  not 
found  in  the  original,  and  are  not  required. 
The  LXX.  have  rendered  nakav  by  a  word 
meaning  pronounced,  and  on  this  misunder- 
standing, adopted  by  the  Jews,  has  berai 
founded  the  Jewish  precept  forbidding  the 
utterance  of  the  Divine  Name.    Owing  to 
that  prohibition,  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word  written  and  called  **  Jehovah  "  has 
been  lost.    Wherever  the  Name  occurred  in 
Scripture,  that  of  Adonai,  meaning  Lordf 
was  substituted  for  it  in  public  reading, 
the  consonants  only  of  the  original  name, 
Y  H  y  H,  being  preserved  in  the  written 
text,  and  the  vowels  of  Adonai^  namely 
a  o  Of  being  written  underneath  them  in 
lieu  of  the  original  vowels.     From  the  con- 
sonants T  H  Y  H and  the  vowels aoa  would 
be  formed  Yahovah  or  Jahovah,  but  the  laws 
of  the  Hebrew  lang^uage  required  the  first  a 
to  be  changed  into  a,  and  hence  the  name 
Jehovah.    It   is   almost   certain  that  the 
original  vowels  were  a  and  0.  which  would 
form    the   name  Yahveh,  the  Samaritans 
having  always  so  pronounced  it,  accordioff 
to  the  testimony  of  Theodoret    It  is  said 
that  the  hish  priest  continued  to  utter  the 
very  name  xanveh  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  in 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  when 
he  did  so,  those  who  heard  it  prostrated 
themselves,  saying,  **  Blessed  be  the  Name  I " 
After  a  time,  however,  he  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce it  aloud  on  that  day  also,  lest  it 
should   be   learnt  and   used  for  magical 
purposes.    In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
substitution  of  Adonai  for  lahvehj  the  Sep- 
tuagiat  version  always  reads  for  Yahveh, 
Kifios:  and  the  English  version  the  Lord. 
In  French  and  other  versions  the  name  is 
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represented  by  ihe  EterwU,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitate  the  latter  rendering 
for  the  Lord  in  onr  own  version.  But  it  is 
more  than  doubtfol  whether  wo  should 
then  come  nearer  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
originsd  Yahveh,  although  at  first  sight  it 
appears  that  this  would  be  the  case.  For 
the  word  Yahveh  is  part  of  the  causative 
form  of  the  verb  havahj  or  hayah,  to  be ;  but 
this  verb  is  not  used  to  express  unchange- 
able or  absolute  existence,  but  rather  an 
occurrence:  its  causative  form,  therefore, 
would  signify  that  which  brings  about 
events;  and  the  substantive  derived  from 
that  causative  form  would  signifv,  not  one 
that  eternally  exists,  but  one  that  provi- 
dentially governs.  For  an  induction  of 
instances  for  the  further  proof  of  the  above 
meaning  of  the  word  Yahveh,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Blr  William  Martin's  essay  *  On 
the  Divine  Name'  (* Semitic  Languages,' 
pt.  ii.),  from  which  we  transcribe  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  "This  view  of  the 
Divine  Name,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  is 
in  full  conformity  with  the  general  religious 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
practiosd  and  moral ;  setting  forth  in  form 
readily  intelligible,  the  character  of  God  in 
his  relations  to  man.  It  does  not  concern 
itself  with  those  problems  which  philosophv 
has  ever  been  seeking  to  solve.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  human  needs  and  human 
duties,  and  not  to  abstract  iuauiries.  Not 
that  the  highest  abstract  trutns  were  un- 
known or  untaught.  Lawgiver  an<|  prophet 
and  psalmist  set  before  the  people  the 
greatness  and  the  eternity  of  God  in  lan- 
guage most  clear  and  impressive.  Yet  the 
Name  whereby  he  was  put  before  them  as 
the  obiect  of  their  daily  worship,  was  not 
one  which  would  exalt  him  to  the  utmost 
above  the  frail  and  changeful  and  transi- 
tory lives  of  his  worshippers,  and  thereby 
remove  him  far  away  from  them  into  the 
height  of  a  Being  beyond  man's  search  or 
comprehension;  but  rather  a  Name  which 
should  bring  him  nigh  to  them,  as  One 
ever  mindfiu  of  them,  ever  carrying  for- 
ward his  great  purpose  for  their  good,  work- 
ing for  their  aeliverance  in  every  time  of 
need;  as  One  *  whose  providence  ordereth 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  If  this 
Name  did  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew 
hearer  the  thought  above  expressed,  it 
follows  that  the  old  rendering  Adonai, 
K6pioSi  or  Lord,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  has  of  late  been  substituted  for  it." 
And  they  brought  the  blasphemer  unto 
Moses.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
counsel  of  Jethro,  accepted  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xviii.  13—26):  "Moreover  thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such 
as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetous- 


ness ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers 
of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens :  and  let  them 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons :  and  it  shall 
be,  that  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring 
unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter  they  shall 
judge :  .  .  .  and  they  judged  the  people  at 
all  seasons:  the  hard  causes  they  brought 
unto  Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they 
judged  themselves." 

Yer.  12. — ^Aud  thgy  put  him  in  ward. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  man  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the 
sabbath  day :  "  And  they  put  him  in  ward, 
because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be 
done  to  him"  (Numb.  xv.  34).  The  same 
penalty  was  awarded  in  both  cases. 

Yers.  13, 14.— Bring  forth  him  that  hath 
cursed  witiiout  the  oamp: — ^lest  the  camp 
should  become  polluted  bv  nis  death — and  1^ 
all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head.  The  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands 
in  all  cases  set  apart  the  person  or  thing  on 
whom  or  on  which  they  were  laid  for  some 
special  purpose.  Its  further  signification 
was  determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Here  it  probably  re- 
turned back  on  the  head  of  the  blasphemer 
the  guilt  which  otherwise  woula  have 
adhered  to  the  witnesses  from  the  fact  (^ 
their  hearing  his  blasphemy,  and  appearing 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Vers.  15,  16.— In  accordance  with  the 
judicial  decision  on  the  man  is  framed  the 
general  law  against  blasphemy  and  its 
penalty.  It  runs  as  follows:  Whosoever 
ourseth  his  Ood  shall  bear  his  dn.  And  he 
that  hlasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
congregation  shall  oertalnly  stone  him.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  two  ofiences  or 
one  are  here  contemplated,  whether  eurting 
Ms  Ood  is  one  offence,  bearing  his  Hn  being 
its  punishment,  and  bUupheming  the  Name 
of  me  Lord  another  and  greater  offence,  for 
which  the  punishment  ia^onina  ;  or  whether 
the  latter  offence  and  punishinent  are  a 
more  specific  statement  of  the  offence  and 

Sunishment  which  had  only  generally  been 
escribed  before.  Those  who  take  the  first 
view  point  out  that  the  present  offender 
was  an  Egyptian,  and  urge  that  had  he 
cursed  his  G<^  that  is,  the  Egyptian  god  or 
gods,  he  would  only  have  had  to  bear  his 
sin;  but  that  as  he  had  blasphemed  the 
Name  of  Israel's  God,  Jehovah,  he  was  to 
be  stoned.  The  second  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  truer  one.  The  Scriptures 
recognize  but  one  God,  and  he  is  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  Whoever  curses  him  ehaU  bear 
his  sin,  that  is,  shall  be  guilty  in  such  a 
way  that  Ms  sin  must  be  purged  either  by 
punishment  or  by  sacrifice,  and  it  is  then 
further  declared  that  this  particular  sin  can 
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be  pureed  only  by  the  death  of  the.oflender 
at  the  hand  of  the  congregation. 

Yer.  17. — In  close  connection  with  the 
command  to  slay  Uie  blofiphemer  is  repeated 
the  prohibition  of  murder,  and  the  injnno- 
tion  that  the  murderer  dudl  rarely  be  put  to 
death.  Thus  a  distinction  is  sharply  drawn 
between  the  judicial  sentence  carried  out 
by  the  congregation,  and  the  unsanctioned 
smiting  tiie  life  ot  a  man  by  another,  and 
a  warning  is  given  against  any  man  fanati- 
cally taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  blasphemer. 

Vers.  18 — ^21. — A  summary  of  the  law 
respecting  minor  injuries  is  added  to  that 
respecting  murder.  He  that  killeth  a  man, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death,  but  he  that  killeth 
a  beast  shall  make  it  good;  and  this 
lex  talionU  shall  apply  to  all  damage  done 
to  another,  breach  for  breadh,  eye  lor  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  (see  Matt  v.  38). 

Ver.  22.— As  it  had  been  a  stranger  who 
had  on  this  occasion  been  the  offender,  the 
law,  Ye  shall  haye  one  manner  of  law,  as 
weU  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own 
oonntry,  with  the  sanction,  I  am  the  Lord 
year  Ood,  is  emphatically  repeated  (see  oh. 
xix.34> 


Ver.  23.— The  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the 
offender  solemnly  as  an  act  of  the  Law,  not 
of  mob  fury.  So  it  was  by  a  judicial  or  semi- 
judicial  proceeding  that  St.  Stephen  was 
stoned :  **  They  brought  him  to  the  council, 
and  set  up  false  witnesses,  which  said.  This 
man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place,  and  the  Law  " 
(Acts  vi.  12,  13).  And  in  spite  of  the 
violence  exhibited,  there  wa6  still  some 
form  of  law,  according  to  Jewish  practice, 
observed  in  his  stoning  (Acts  vii.  63).  In 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  regarded  him  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy  on  his  saying,  **  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am"  (John  viii.  58),  and  '^I  and 
my  Father  are  one"  (John  x.  30),  the 
Jews  **  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,"  not 
waiting  for  a  judicial  condemnation,  but, 
as  they  supposed,  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Had  his  death  been  by  Jewish 
hands,  it  would  at  the  last  have  been  by 
stoning  under  this  law.  But  the  power  of 
life  and  death  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
Jews  by  the  Romans,  ^  that  the  saying  of 
Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake, 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die  "  (John 
xvUi.  82). 


nOMILETICS. 

Vers.  11— 16.— The  Name  of  the  Lord  la  a  revelation  of  bis  nature.  Names  given  or 
taken  by  man  may  be  imposed  from  accidental  circumstances.  A  name  given  by  God 
denotes  an  essential  quality  of  the  thing  named.  Hence  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  true 
meaning  of  (rod's  Name,  as  revealed  by  himself,  we  shall  have  a  manifestation  of  him- 
self as  he  chose  to  reveal  his  nature  to  man. 

I.  After  the  primary  Name  of  Elohim,  where  we  mark  the  plural  form  of  the  noon, 
the  Name  by  which  he  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  was  that  of  El  Shaddai,  Qod 
ALMIO^TY.  His  omnipotence  was  the  part  of  his  nature  which  he  specially  manifested 
to  them  (Exod.  vi.  3). 

II.  To  Moses  he  revealed  himself  under  the  name  of  Ehter,  asheb  Ehteh,  or 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM.  The  word  Ehyeh  is  not  used  for  absolute  existence  in  any  place 
where  it  Is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  rather  for  condition  or  relation.  **  The  mean- 
ing to  be  given  to  the  words,  if  we  guide  ourselves  by  the  evidenoe  fumishel  by  the 
Hebrew  books,  may  be  paraphrased  in  this  way,  *I  show  myaelf  from  time  to  time, 
even  as  I  show  myself,  I  stand  from  time  to  time  in  varying  relation  to  men.  This  is 
my  Name.  Only  from  my  dealings  with  men  is  my  character  to  be  apprehended  by 
men ' "  (Sir  W.  Martin, '  Semitic  Languages '). 

III.  He  also  revealed  himself  to  Moses  as  Yahver.  Neither  is  this  word  used  for 
absolute  existence.    It  means  the  One  who  causes  things  to  happen  as  they  do. 

IV.  In  these  thbee  Names,  then,  we  find  the  bevelation  that  Qod  thought 
FROPEB  THEBEBT  TO  GIVE  TO  HIS  ANCIENT  FEOFLB.  He  is  the  Almighty  S[nritual 
Being,  who  manifests  himself  as  he  wills  to  bis  creatures,  and  governs  by  his  providence 
the  universe  and  all  the  events  of  human  life.  This  is  the  wrodamaHon  of  his  Name 
by  Ood  himself.  **  And  Yahveh  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  Moses  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  Yahveh.  And  Tahveh  passed  by  before  him,  and  pro- 
claimed, Yahveh,  Yahveh  Elohim,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  childreni  unto  the  third  and  to  tho 
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fourth  generation  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  5 — 7).    In  the  Old  Testament,  then,  God  does  not, 
by  his  Name,  reveal  his  absolute  nature,  but  his  relation  to  man  as  the  Supreme 
Moral  Crovemor  of  the  world,  whose  characteristic  in  that  government  was  omnipotence, 
uncontrolled  by  anything  but  his  own  will,  but  guided  by  mercy  and  justice. 
V.  In  the  New  Testament,  not  only  God's  relation  to  man,  but  also  his  own 

NATURE,  IS  REVEALED  BY  THE  NaMB  OF  FATHER,  SoN,  AND  HoLY  GhOST.     These  names 

exhibit  to  us,  so  fiw  as  human  faculties  can  apprehend  them,  the  very  Grodhead,  not  merely 
as  governing  man,  but  in  its  essential  character.  "  The  revealed  Name  of  God,  given  to  the 
apostles  in  the  tradition  of  holy  baptism,  is  a  revelation  of  truth.  The  entire  Christian 
revelation  is  in  the  way  of  a  summary  contained  in  it  It  is  itself  a  doctrine  and  the 
sum  of  all  doctrine.  It  was  originally  given  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  taught 
it  ('  make  disciples  of  all  nations '),  and  it  contains  all  that  the  world,  in  the  way  of 
religion,  needs  to  be  taught.  The  apostles,  indeed,  bv  Divine  inspiration,  developed  it 
into  its  essential  and  necessary  details,  summed  into  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  in  itself, 
that  is,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  all  was  shortly  comprised.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  a  creed  and  the  sum  of  all  creeds ;  for  while  we  read  that  it  was  often  used  as  a  creed 
in  early  times,  the  structure  of  the  subsequent  authoritative  creeds  of  the  Church  has 
been  so  framed  upon  it,  and  tbeir  contents  so  confined  to  it,  that  what  we  chiefly  learn 
in  all  the  articles  of  our  belief,  whether  contained  in  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  or  the 
Athanasian  formula,  is  first,  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  all  the  world ; 
secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  all  mankind ;  and  thirdly,  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  all  the  elect  people  of  God.  ...  All  the  great  elements 
and  outlines  of  inspired  teaching,  as  they  are  gathered  into  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  all 
the  minute  expressions  and  articulations  of  truth  as  given  to  the  Church  in  writing  by 
the  apostles,  are  to  be  regarded  with  deep,  true,  and  habitual  reverence  for  the  sake 
of  the  Name  of  God  "  (Moberly,  *  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 

VL  The  Name  Jesus  Christ  indicates  the  work  and  the  relation  to  ourselves 
OF  HIM  WHO  being  MAN  WAS  ALSO  GoD.  1.  Christ  is  the  Anointed  One.  "  God  anointed 
Jesus  . . .  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts  x.  38).  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  •  .  .  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (John  i.  14) ;  "  for  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him  "  (John  iii.  34) ;  **  for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in 
him  should  all  fulness  dwell "  (Col.  L  19).  2.  Jesus  is  the  Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins  "  (Matt.  i.  21).  **  Neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  "  (Acts  iv.  12) ;  **  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  "  (Acts  v. 
31) ;  "  a  Saviour,  Jesus  "  (Acts  xiii.  23).  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniauities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healea.  .  •  .  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  .  .  . 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken  "  (Isa.  Uil  5 — 8;.  The  Name  Jesus 
Christ,  therefore,  indicates  that  he  who  bore  it  was  the  promised  Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  25 ; 
John  i.  41),  filled  to  the  full  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Saviour  of  those 
that  put  their  trust  in  him, 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Tlie  crime  of  blasphemy,  Ch.  xxiv.  10—16 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—23 ;  Dan.  v. 
1 — 4,  30.  The  sanctity  of  the  Name  of  God  is  distinctly  declared  in  the  third  com- 
mandment. There  the  Lord  declared  that  he  would  not  hold  the  blasphemer  **  guiltless." 
But  it  was  not  till  the  incident  now  before  us  that  God  showed  his  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  the  crime.  He  here  puts  it  into  the  category  of  capital  crimes,  and  decrees  the 
death  of  every  blasphemer,  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or  one  bom  in  the  land. 

Now,  when  we  inquire,  we  find  that  he  calls  it  *'  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Thk 
Lord  thy  God  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  58).  So  glorious  Is  it  that  inanimate  things,  when  his 
Name  Is  put  upon  them,  cannot  be  desecrated  with  impunity.  Thus  bh  tabernacle 
could  not  be  treated  even  by  a  king  according  to  his  capricious  pleasure,  but  Uzziah, 
for  presuming  to  bum  incense  within  it,  is  doomed  to  leprosy  and  exile  all  his  life 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 23).  Belshazzar  too  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  desecrating 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  (Dan.  v.  1 — 4,  30). 
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The  caae  before  us  was  one  of  pure  blasphemy.  This  reckless  youth,  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  father,  had  blasphemed  "  the  Name,"  and  for  this  he  was  stoned  to  death  after 
those  who  heard  the  blasphemy  had  laid  their  hands  on  his  head. 

I.  Let  us  btabt  with  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  Name  of  God  is  the 
REVELATION  OF  HiB  CHARACTER  IN  WORD.  Heuce  to  take  up  the  Name  of  Ood  lightly  is 
to  treat  his  character  lightly.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  despise  the  Person,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  Supreme  King.  The  indiyidual  who  blasphemes  **  the  Name" 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  Person,  and  so  must  be  treated  as  a  rebeL  When, 
therefore,  we  bear  in  niind  that  God  makes  known  his  Name  that  men  may  trust  in 
him  ^cf.  Ps.  ix.  lOl  the  blaspheming  of  his  holy  Name  is  really  the  rejection  of  his 
appeal  for  trust,  the  rejection  of  his  merciful  manifestation,  and  deserves  the  penalty 
attached  to  it. 

U.  Man's  attitudb  towards  God*8  Name  determines  bib  oharaoteb.  In  other 
words,  the  Name  of  God  is  the  touchstone  of  human  character.  The  person  who  curseth 
the  holy  Name,  as  this  reckless  youth  did,  is  thereby  judged.  He  has  voluntarily  set 
himself  against  the  Almighty,  he  has  become  a  rebel  not  in  heart  only  but  openly,  and 
if  the  Most  High  is  to  exercise  his  authority,  the  blasphemer  should  die.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  mistake  to  imagine,  because  sentence  is  not  now  executed  so  speedily  against 
blasphemers,  that  their  awful  sin  has  become  less  heinous  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
shortsighted  individual  who  defies  the  Almighty  will  find  eventually  how  hard  are  the 
bosses  of  his  buckler. 

III.  The  penalty  attached  to  blasphemy  ib  to  be  aoquiesoed  in  by  the  people 
OF  THE  Lord.  The  whole  congregation  in  this  case  is  called  upon  to  repudiate  the 
awful  crime.  Those  who  heard  it  are  required  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  blasphemer's 
head,  to  indicate  that  the  guilt  must  be  his  own.  Thej  will  not  share  it,  and  then  the 
whole  congregation  are  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  Divine  decree.  Now  we  are  bound 
to  entertain  a  similar  and  holv  abhorrence  of  such  a  crime.  We  are  most  assuredly 
sinking  in  character  if,  through  association  with  careless  men,  we  come  to  regard  blas- 
phemy when  induked  in  as  a  light  thing.  The  troth  is,  if  we  are  making  spiritual 
progress,  we  shall  be  advancing  in  the  fear  of  his  Name.  Greater  awe,  not  ffreater 
familiarity,  will  characterize  us,  until  at  length  we  shall  see  it  to  be  Just  and  right,  if 
treason  towards  mere  potentates  on  earth  is  regarded  as  a  capital  offence,  much  more 
ou^ht  treason  against  '*  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  "  to  be  visited  with  death. 

IV.  Let  us  in  consequence  all  bow  at  the  Name  of  Jesub.  To  him  hath  the 
Father  given  a  Name  that  is  above  every  name,  that  at  it  every  knee  should  bow  (Phil.  ii. 
9, 10).  Submitting  reverently  to  him,  we  shall  find  in  his  Name  that  marvellous 
significance  which  was  heralded  before  his  birth  (Matt.  i.  21).  As  our  Saviour  from 
sin,  he  will  show  us  how  reasonable  is  the  exhortation,  **  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  Name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  Baptized  in  his  Name,  as  well 
as  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  look  to  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  promise  therein  implied.'  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Name  and 
in  the  light  of  the  face  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pass  on 
reverently  and  peacefully  towards  our  everlasting  rest — B.  M.  E. 

Public  justice  secured  hy  the  law  of  retaliatum,  Ch.  xxiv.  17 — 22;  cf.  Matt  v. 
88—48 ;  Bom.  xii.  19—21.  There  is  here  presented  to  \is,  as  a  law  upon  which  Israel 
was  to  act,  the  principle  of  retaliation.  And  yet  we  have  seen  in  tne  moralities  of 
ch.  xix.  17, 18,  an  express  denunciation  of  revenge.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  re^ 
taliation  commanded  with  the  revenge  which  is  forbidden?  Evidently  the  retaliation 
is  to  be  deliberate,  in  cool  blood,  without  the  fever-heat  of  vengeance. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  early  age  to  which  this  law  of  retaliation  was  given, 
an  age  when  the  institution  of  public  iustice  was  rudimentary  in  character,  then  we 
can  understand  how  very  important  a  check  it  was  on  the  lawlessness  to  which  men 
are  naturally  tempted.  Of  course,  when  public  justice  has  developed  itself  into  a  wide 
and  vigilant  system,  the  necessitv  for  each  man  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hand  ceases. 
Then  it  becomes  a  crime  against  law  to  usurp  its  functions ;  it  only  increases  lawlesa- 
ness  to  attempt  for  one's  i^  what  the  orgtmized  state  willingly  undertakes  for  you. 

>  Cf.  Tait's  ♦  Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful,'  pp.  18C-195. 
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But  in  rude  ages  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  savage  spirits  should  contemplate  as  a 
dead  certsdnty  getting  as  much  as  they  give.^    Let  us  notice  one  or  two  points. 

I.  The  law  op  retaliation,  adhinistebed  in  a  judicial  spirit,  was  in  thb 
INTERESTS  OP  JUSTICE  AND  ORDER.  Its  principle  is  a  sound  one.  The  criminal  is  to 
get  exactly  what  he  gave.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  a  crime  can  be 
driven  home  to  a  rude  and  tyrannical  nature.  If  he  has  been  cruel  to  a  neighbour,  let 
him  taste  the  effect  himself  of  the  same  amount  of  cruelty.  A  man  who  victimizes  his 
neighbours  will  cease  doing  so  if  he  finds  that  he  is  to  be  victimized  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  by  public  law.  In  fact,  he  comes  to  consider  his  own  case  as  bound  up  most 
intimately  with  his  neighbours',  and^  instead  of  indulging  in  cruelty,  he  by  his  better 
conduct  ensures  his  personal  peace. 

And  a  distinct  corollary  of  this  law  of  retaliation  is  the  penalty  of  murder  (vers,  17, 
21).  If  a  man  deliberately  puts  his  brother  out  of  life,  it  is  an  injury  which  admits  of 
no  repair,  and  so  death  becomes  its  just  penalty. 

II.  The  law  op  retaliation  is  in  one  respect  a  preparation  fob  the  goldeit 
RULE.  For  the  golden  rule  runs  parallel  to  it.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  its  glorious  issue. 
••  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
80  to  them :  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  prophets'*  (MatL  vii.  12).  Yes,  this  very  law 
of  retaliation  suggests  to  every  thoughtful  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  try 
the  opposite  plan,  and  do  to  others,  not  what  we  should  be  afraid  they  would  do  to  us, 
but  what  we  would  like  them  to  do  to  us.  In  other  words,  let  us  wisely  win  the  good 
services  of  others,  if  we  are  to  receive  what  we  give,  by  doing  all  to  them  and  for  wmn 
that  we  would  welcome  ourselves. 

And  indeed,  the  reason  why  the  golden  rule  does  not  prevail  as  widely  as  it  mighfc, 
is  because  immedicUe  justice  is  not  now  executed  as  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  retaliation 
it  is.  The  return  of  kindness  is  often  impeded  by  ingratitude,  and  men  may  do  good 
to  others  for  a  long  lifetime  without  receiving  much  thanks.  But  such  an  arrangement 
gives  a  field  for  faith  and  courage,  such  as  a  government  of  instantaneous  justice  could 
not  secure.  In  truth,  we  should  become  mere  mercenaries  if  the  golden  rule  involved 
instantaneous  returns.  Now,  however,  we  must  relv  on  the  wide  range  of  providence, 
and  believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  prove  wisest  and  best  to  have  treat^  our  neighbour 
as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  ourselves. 

III.  In    CULTIVATINa    THE    SPIRIT  OP    LOYE   TOWARDS  EVEN  OUR  ENEMIES,  WE  ARE 

BUT  POLLOWiNO  THB  P00TSTEP8  OP  OUR  FATHER  IN  HEAVEN.  FoT  while  re-euforcing 
the  courage  of  his  people  in  rude  ages  by  commanding  retaliation,  he  was  himself  at 
the  same  time  making  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sending  rain 
upon  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  (Matt.  v.  45).  He  was  not  dealing  with  men  after 
their  sins,  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniquities  (Ps.  ciii.  10).  Not  only  in 
Nature,  with  its  dignified  refusal  to  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  also  in  his  sacrificial 
worship,  was  God  dealing  with  his  enemies  so  as  to  make  them  his  friends.  He  was 
pursuing  even  then  the  policy  of  overcoming  evil  by  good  (Rom.  xii.  21).  Such  laws 
as  retaliation,  resting  on  inexorable  justice,  did  something  to  check  sin ;  but  only  love 
and  goodness  can  overcome  it.  Uence  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation,  while  hostile 
to  sin,  as  the  outcome  of  a  holy  God  must  be,  had  an  undertone  of  love  and  mercy. 
God,  in  fact,  was  practising  all  the  time  his  own  golden  rule.  He  was  doing  by  men 
what  he  wanted  men  to  do  by  him.  In  some  cases  this  succeeded,  for  this  is  the 
substance  of  the  Divine  appeal  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  it  was  the  undertone  of  the 
preliminary  law ;  in  some  cases  it  failed  through  the  waywardness  of  men.  Still,  the 
golden  rule  is  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  will  be  till  the  present  dis- 
pensation is  finished.  Then  must  the  great  Governor  deal  with  the  impenitent  in  the 
way  of  strictest  justice,  since  they  will  not  yield  to  his  dying  love.  The  rhythm  of 
the  ages  will  be  maintained ;  if  the  wrath  of  man  is  not  turned  to  praise  by  the  exercise 
of  love,  it  must  be  restrained  by  the  exercise  of  the  cool  and  deliberate  infiiction  of 
deserved  wrath. — B.  M.  E, 

Vers.  10—23. — Shelomiih's  $<m.  Here  a  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a 
code  of  laws ;  but  this  is  done  as  a  preamble  to  enactments  of  whoso  publication  the 
case  was  the  occasion.    "We  notice— 

»  Cf.  Canon  Mozlcy's  'Ruling  Ideas  In  Early  Ages,'  pp.  180-221. 
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I.  The  crime  op  this  son  op  Shelomtth.  1.  It  was  hlaspheming  the  Ood  bf  IsrofL 
(I)  We  are  not  diBtinctly  informed  as  to  the  particular  form  of  this  blasphemy.  We 
are,  however,  told  that  this  man,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  **  the  son  of  an 
Israelitish  woman/'  that  his  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and  that  in  striving  with  a  man 
of  Israel  he  blasphemed  the  sacred  Name.  It  may  hence  be  concluded  that  he  angrily 
reflected  upon  the  Divine  equity  in  favouring  the  seed  of  Jacob.  Anger  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  words,  *'  blasphemed  the  Kame,  and  cursed."  (2)  Here  was  the  very 
spirit  of  Satan,  whose  rebellion  against  Ood  was  probably  excitwi  by  the  honour  he  had 
put  upon  man.  *'  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ?  "  (3)  Is  not  that  hatred  to  God 
which  is  in  the  carnal  mind  ot  the  very  essence  of  this  blasphemy  ?  Though  the 
manifestations  be  restrained,  the  venom  is  still  there.  Let  us  beware  how  we  entertain 
hard  thoughts  of  God.  2.  Strife  tffoa  its  occasion,  (1)  How  little  do  men  dream, 
when  they  enter  into  strife,  where  they  may  be  carried  by  their  passions  (see  Prov.  xvii. 
14)  I  The  moral,  therefore,  is  that  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  (2)  But  how  is  this 
to  be  done?  Wemusf'^rtw  none  offence."  We  must  be  willing  to  suffer  wrong. 
The  spirit  (or  temper)  of  Christ  is  gained  through  the  indwelling  of  his  (Divine)  Spirit. 
3.  Bace  was  the  origin  of  the  strife.  (I)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  contention  between 
a  pure  Israelite  and  a  mongrel.  The  lather  of  Shelomith's  son  was  probably  one  of  the 
mixed  multitude  that  came  up  with  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  (2)  Traced  back 
another  step,  we  find  the  origin  in  the  marriage  of  Shelomith.  Mixed  marriages  have 
ever  been  prolific  in  mischief.  Of  these  sprang  the  monsters,  viz.  not  so  much  in 
stature  as  in  iniquity,  who  provoked  the  Deluge.  (3)  Even  Dibri,  the  father  of 
Shelomith,  was/remotely,  responsible  for  the  blasphemy  of  her  son,  by  consenting 
to  her  marriage  with  an  alien.  How  careful  we  should  be  never  to  commit  a  wrong, 
since  no  man  can  tell  how  prolific  it  may  be  in  mischief  I  The  day  of  judgment  will 
declare  it. 

II.  The  nfPEACHMBNT  op  the  blasphemeb.  1.  His  witnesses  arrested  him,  (1)  They 
were  bound  to  do  so.  Had  they  allowed  him  to  escape  they  would  have  been  accom- 
plices in  his  crime  (see  ch.  xix.  17,  margin).  ITiey  might  have  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  nation.  Witness  how  Aohan  troubled  Israel  (Josh.  vii.  1),  and 
how  David  also  brought  down  a  plague  upon  his  people  (2  Sam.  xjdv.  15 — 17).  (2) 
Happy  is  the  nation  whose  sons  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  God  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  9)u 
Happy  is  the  nation  whose  sons  are  guardians  of  its  morality.  This  is  public  spirit  in 
perfection.  2.  They  kept  him  in  ward  for  the  judgment  of  Ood.  (1)  They  brought 
his  case  before  Moses  (ver.  11).  This  was  in  accordance  with  Divine  direction  (see 
Exod.  xviii.  22).  They  might  have  wreaked  a  summary  vengeance,  but  they  chose  the 
more  excellent  way.  **  Judgment  is  of  God"  (Deut.  i.  17);  therefore  judgment  should 
be  deliberate,  (2)  Moses  accordingly  appealed  to  CK)d.  Every  cause  must  come 
ultimately  before  him.    This  should  never  be  forgotten. 

IIL  The  jvdquest  op  the  Lord.  1.  This  had  respect  to  the  particular  offender. 
(1)  He  was  to  be  carried  without  the  camp,  as  an  outcast  from  society  and  a  person 
excommunicated  from  the  Church.    (2)  There  he  was  to  die  for  his  sin.    The  witnesses 

Sit  their  hands  on  his  head.  This  was  to  clear  themselves  of  all  complicity  in  his  guilt, 
is  blood  then  ostensibly  was  upon  his  own  head.  (3)  Stoning  him  was  to  be  the 
mode  of  his  punishment.  The  witnesses  cast  the  first  stone,  and  the  congregation,  by 
their  representatives,  followed,  until  he  perished.  Thus,  as  Henry  says,  in  allusion  to 
Ps.  Ixiv.  8,  The  tongue  of  the  blasphemer  fell  heavily  (see  Deut.  xvii.  7 ;  John  viii.  7). 
2.  It  had  also  respect  to  the  community.  (1)  This  judgment  was  now  made  a  law  in 
Israel,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  him  that  is  bom  in  the  land.  (2)  It  was  also 
enacted  that  murder  must  be  visited  with  death  (vers.  17,  20).  This  was  the  incor- 
poration in  the  Levitical  code  of  the  Noachian  precept  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  6.  (3)  The 
principle  of  compensation  and  retaliation  was  asserted  (vers.  19, 20).  In  things  judicial 
this  principle  still  holds,  though  in  matters  of  private  wrong  the  gospel  direction  is 
that  evil  be  suffered  rather  than  revenged  (see  Matt.  v.  38,  39 ;  vii.  1,  2).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10—16,  23.— ii  suggestive  episode.  We  have  an  affecting  illustration  in  these 
verses  of  the  truth  that  "  The  Law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient,  ...  for  imholy  and  profane  "  (1  Tim.  i.  9).  The  announcement  of 
the  Law  is  broken  by  the  account  of  this  transgression,  and  the  transgression  itself  gives 
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occasion  for  the  euactment  of  other  statutes  (vers.  15—22).    The  story  and  the  statutes 
suggest— 

IT  What  lastino  evil  mat  aocbuv  from  an  unbolt  alliance.  Had  the 
Israelitish  woman  not  married  an  Egyptian  (ver.  10),  it  is  morally  certdn  that  she 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  part  with  her  son  under  these  tragic  and  terrible 
circumstances.  She  consulted  her  own  fancy  rather  than  the  known  will  of  Jehovah, 
and,  long  years  afterwards,  she  bore  her  penalty  in  maternal  grie£  There  is  nothing 
fraught  with  more  grave  and  enduring  evils  than  an  unwise,  unholy  alliance. 
XL  How  LiKELT  ONE  FOLLT  IS  TO  END  IN  ANOTHBB.  This  SOU  of  the  Israelitiah 
*  woman  strove  with  a  man  of  Israel  in  the  camp,  and  their  strife  led  to  blasphemy  and 
cursingon  thepart  of  oneof  them.  Strife  led  to  profi&nity.  Similarly,  carelessness  often 
ends  in  fimud,  mnd  in  falsehood,  indelicacy  in  impurity,  occasional  excess  in  habitual 
intemperance,  anger  in  murder,  etc. 

UL  How  SERIOUS  A  BIN  MAT  BESIDE  IN  A  TEW  WRONQ  W0BD8.  CVev.  16.)  Probably 
the  words  in  whidi  Shelomith's  son  blasphemed  were  few  in  number.  Words  are  but 
breath,  impressions  made  on  the  air,  we  may  say.  Tet,  simple  though  they  be,  they 
may  (1)  reveed  a  most  foul  and  guilty  state  of  soul,  (2i)  work  terrible  mischief  to  other 
souls,  (3)  be  heard  with  deep  abhorrence  by  Gknl  and  the  good. 

lY.  JELOW  wise  a  OOUBSE  is  the  PATIENT  ADMINISTBATION  OF  LAW.     Had  the  ClOWd 

that  gathered  at  the  strife  between  these  two  men  inflicted  condign  pimishment  on  the 
tran^ressor,  the  event  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordinary  disturbance,  and  no 
moral  effect  would  have  been  produced.  Possibly  the  guilty  man  would  have  been 
pitied  as  a  victim  of  the  violence  of  a  mob.  But  by  the  patient  course  pursued 
(vera.  11 — 15,  23)  it  was  clearly  seen  by  all  that  the  man  died  because  he  had  com- 
mitted a  grievous  sin,  and  that  whosoever  followed  him  in  his  guilt  must  expect  to 
suffer  the  same  penalty  he  endured.  Thus  that  which  might  have  seemed  nothing 
better  than  &tal  exasperation  was  made  to  wear  the  true  aspect  of  righteous  vindicatioa 
of  law.  It  is  always  best  to  be  patient  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Here  as  every- 
where, but  here  especially,  calmness  is  strength,  passion  is  weakness.  By  restraining 
ourselves  from  hasty  action  we  may  restrain  many  others  from  the  commission  of  sin. 

Y.  How  BAD  A  SERVICE  SOME  MEN  ABB  COMPELLED  TO  BENDEB  THEIB  BACE.    SomS  men 

serve  their  fellows  involuntarily.  They  become  beacons  to  warn  all  who  approach  from 
the  danger  they  are  running.  Shelomith's  son,  by  this  evil  deed  of  his,  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  ver.  16 ;  and  this  weighty  law,  together  with  the  impressive  circumstance  out 
of  which  it  grew,  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  deep  and  permanent  impression  on 
IsraeL  It  materially  contributed  to  the  very  striking  result  that  no  nation  has  been 
more  reverent  in  its  tone  and  spirit  than  the  Jews.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  a  man 
should  serve  his  race  by  suffering  death  as  the  penalty  of  his  sin.  We  may  be  com- 
pelled, by  overruling  Omniscience,  so  to  serve  others.  How  much  rather  would  the 
heavenly  Father  accept  our  willing  service,  and  make  use  of  our  devout  endeavour  to 
bless  our  kind  1 — 0* 

Yers.  17-— 22. — The  holy  Law  cf  Qod,  These  enactments,  occasioned  by  the  sin  of 
the  son  of  Shelomith,  contain  certain  principles  on  which  God  founded  his  Law,  and 
which  he  would  have  us  introduce  into  our  dealings  and  regulations  now.    These  are— 

I.  The  8ACBEDNE88  OP  HUMAN  LIFE.  *<  He  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death  "  (ver.  17).  This  is  significantly  repeated  (ver.  21)  We  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learnt  thiti  lesson  vet,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  legislation*  Here, 
however,  is  a  statute  which  unmistakably  and  emphatically  asserts  it 

IL  Equttt.  There  is  to  be  careful  discrimination  in  awarding  penalty  (vers.  18 — ^20), 
A  man  must  suffer  according  to  the  injury  he  has  done.  Nothing  is  more  destructive 
of  the  main  purpose  of  law  than  undistinguishinff,  and  therefore  unrighteous,  retribu- 
tion, whether  at  the  national  tribunal,  or  in  the  school,  or  in  the  home ;  nothing  more 
salutary  than  the  calm,  regulated  equity  which  estimates  degrees  of  guilty  and 
determmes  the  fair  penalty  therefrom. 

III.  CoNSiDEEATBNBSS.  Law  is  obliged  to  r^ard  the  general  good,  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large,  the  result  of  action  and  of  permission  in  the  end  and  upon  the 
whole.  It  therefore  often  bears  severely  on  individual  men.  But  it  must  not  be 
inconsiderate.  Where  it  can  right  one  man  that  has  been  wronged  it  must  do  so.  "  He 
that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it "  (ver.  21). 
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IV.  Impartialitt.    (Ver.  22.) 

V.  IN8TRUCTIVBNB88.  Law  should  not  only  decide  individual  cases,  and  bring  down 
appropriate  penalty  on  individual  transgressors;  it  should  also,  by  its  embodiment  of 
Divine  principles,  be  a  most  effective  teacher  of  truth,  a  constant  instructor  in  righteous* 
ness.  The  law  of  the  land  should  be  daily  leading  the  nation  to  true  conceptions  of 
what  is  upright,  moral,  estimable.  These  few  statutes  contain  that  vital  principle, 
the  supreme  value  of  human  (as  compared  with  animal)  nature.  If  a  man  killed  his 
fellow-man,  he  must  die;  if  he  killed  a  beast,  he  must  restore  it  (vers.  17,  18,  21). 
There  are  too  many  who  (1)  treat  themselves  or  (2)  treat  others  as  if  there  were 
nothing  more  in  human  nature  than  in  the  "  beasts  that  perbh."  How  much  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?  He  is  better  by  the  immeasurable  height  of  his  intelligent, 
responsible,  spiritual,  immortal  nature.  Let  us  estimate  our  own  worth,  and  recognize 
the  preciousness,  before  God,  of  the  meanest  soul  that  walks  by  our  side  along  the  path 
of  human  life.    We  may  add  that  we  see  here—  * 

VI.  Room  for  further  revelation.  Righteous  law,  applicable  to  all,  vindicated 
by  just  administrators,  without  a  trace  of  personal  resentment,  says, ''  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.**  But  beside  this  righteous  law,  consistent  with  it  while  high 
above  it,  is  the  spirit  of  individual,  generous  forgiveness.  Where  duty  to  society  does 
not  demand  it,  let  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  so  natural  to  unrenewed  humanity,  give 
place  to  the  spirit  of  magnanimity, — thd  spirit  of  Jesus  Christy  the  Great  Teacher 
(Matt.  V.  38 — il),  the  Divine  Exemplar  (Luke  xxiii.  34).— 0. 

Vers.  10 — 12. — A  blasphemer  punished.  An  incident  is  here  inserted  that  explains 
part  of  the  Law  by  pointing  to  its  origin.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  that  throws 
lurid  light  upon  the  possibility  and  consequences  of  transgression. 

I.  The  sin.  It  is  described  as  blasphemy.  1.  A  sin  qf  the  tongue.  Not  the  light 
matter  some  deem  it.  The  tongue  can  cut  like  a  sword.  We  need  to  take  heed  to  our 
ways,  lest  we  sin  with  the  tongue.  The  prayer  befits  us,  "  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before 
my  mouth."  A  word  quickly  spoken  may  have  lasting  results.  What  a  power  for 
gdod  or  evil  is  placed  within  our  reach  1  2.  Its  criminal  character.  The  Name  of 
God  is  to  be  had  in  reverence.  Tliis  man  sinned  against  the  third  commandment.  If 
it  be  treason  to  speak  ill  of  the  ruler,  how  much  more  to  utter  with  contempt  the  Name 
of  the  King  of  kings !  Lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  must  he  be  who  can  curse  God. 
Far  from  this,  his  Name  should  not  even  be  jestingly  or  frivolously  mentioned,  nor 
should  he  be  called  to  witness  in  our  casual  remarks. 

II.  Its  causes.  1.  The  immediate  cause  was  strife.  This  rouses  angry  passions  and 
leads  to  worse  sin.  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting  out  of  wat^ ;  none  can 
foretell  how  far  it  will  spread.  Little,  perhaps,  did  this  man  suspect  that  the  quarrel 
would  end  in  his  speedy  death.  Let  the  rivulet  of  contention  be  checked,  ere  it 
develop  into  a  torrent  I  Men  heated  by  a  dispute  will  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
which  in  calmer  moments  they  would  be  ashamed.  2.  The  remote  cause  was  marriage 
with  an  unbeliever.  This  man*s  mother  had  espoused  an  Egyptian,  and  the  son  would 
appear  to  have  followed  the  religion  of  his  father,  for,  wbhing  to  taunt  an  Israelite,  he 
reviled  the  Name  of  Israel's  GxkI.  Imprudent  alliances  are  a  source  of  continual 
grief  and  disappointment.  The  mother  had  the  pain  of  beholding  her  son  put  to 
death  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  The  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul  with  respect  to 
marrying  an  ungodly  person  is  based  on  religious  principle,  and  its  worth  is  confirmed 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  facts  of  experience.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  matters  of  religion  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife.  The  loss  of  the  children  is  great  when  they  are  not  trained  in  ways  of  piety 
by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  parents. 

III.  The  punishment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  should  have  been  ^o 
astounded  at  such  wickedness  that  they  requested  Jehovah  to  instruct  them  concerning 
the  penalty  adequate  to  the  offence.  The  punishment  made  known  and  inflicted  was 
severe,  revealing  (Jod's  estimate  of  the  enormity  of  the  sin ;  swift,  lest  the  conscience  of 
the  people  now  aroused  should  have  time  to  slumber,  and  lest  hope  of  a  reprieve  should 
in  after-days  lead  to  licence  of  language.  It  was  inflicted  by  the  whole  congregation,  to 
rid  themselves  of  any  guilt  of  tacit  participation  in  the  crime ;  the  nation  must  avenge 
the  insult  perpetrated  upon  its  covenant  Head.    The  penalty  was  not  averted  by  ea> 
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tenucUing  pleas  of  race  or  passion.  It  gave  occasion  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
retrtbtUion,  The  lex  tdlionie  has  a  rude  justice  about  it  ^ehich  appals  to  the  sentiment 
of  uncivilized  nations.  King  Bezek  acknowledged  its  force  (Judg.  i.  7).  This  retribu- 
tion was  allowed  at  first  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  but  being  permitted 
to  run  side  by  side  with  the  law  of  love  to  one's  neighbour  and  the  stranger,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  Christian  rule  by  which  the  waters  of  the  former  current  are  merged 
in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  stream  of  love.  Even  under  this  dispensation^ 
however^  the  law  of  love  has  its  equitable  as  well  as  forgiving  aspects. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  10 — ^23. — The  law  of  deaiL  Blasphemy,  murder,  wilful  injury,  whether  by- 
Israelite  or  stranger,  judged  and  punished  on  the  principle  of  compensation  without 
mercy  (cf.  Isa.  xii. ;  Bom.  xi.). 

I.  Here  is  the  evil  of  a  fallen  nature  and  an  apostate  people  set  forth  (see  Bom.  i.,  iL). 
^All  have  sinned."    Israel  itself  is  defiled. 

II.  The  contrast  suggested  between  the  law  of  death  and  the  law  of  life  (cf.  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  Bom.  vii.,  viii.\  The  true  glory  to  the  Name  of  Jehovah  is  not  tbe 
death  of  the  blasphemer,  but  the  life  of  God's  people.  What  the  Law  could  not  do,  t.e. 
restore  the  injured,  heal  the  wound,  give  bacK  the  life,  is  done  by  the  grace  of  the 
gospel 

«  III.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Law  in  the  hands  of  a  fallen 
'  race.    Jesus  accused  of  blasphemy.    Stephen  stoned.    Paul  treated  as  violator  of  the 
Law.    Through  the  Jews  and  their  defection  the  Name  of  Jehovah  blasphemed  in  the 
world.    The  lex  talionii  no  real  protection  either  of  the  individual  or  society. — R, 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 


The  subject  of  the  sacred  seasons  is  taken 
np  again  in  this  chapter,  after  the  paren- 
thetical insertion  of  oh.  xxiv.  There  remain 
the  septennial  festive  season  and  that  of  the 
half-century— the  sabbatioal  year  and  the 
jubUee. 

The  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  not 
for  any  supposed  physical  benefit  aocming 
from  it  to  the  land,  but,  first,  as  serving  for 
a  link  between  the  sabbath  and  the  jubilee 
by  means  of  the  sacred  number  seven — the 
sabbatical  year  being  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  jubilee  being  the  year  following  the 
seven-times-seventh  year;  and  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  as  enforcing  the  lesson  of  the 
weekly  sabbath  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  symbolically  teaching 
the  universal  application  of  the  sabbatical 
law,  even  where  physical  needs  were  not 
concerned,  and  in  that  way  suggesting  the 
expectation  of  a  rest  to  be  hereafter  attained 
by  all  Qod*B  creatures.  The  sabbatical  year 
began  with  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
year,  the  Ist  of  Tisri,  just  before  the  autumn 
sowings,  which  were  intermitted  for  one 
year.  The  ground  was  not  tilled  during 
this  year  (ver.  4).  There  was  a  release  of 
debts  (Deui  xv.  1—11),  and  there  was  to  be 


public  reading  of  God's  Law  (Deut  xxxi. 
10—13).  During  the  previous  six  years  the 
husbandmen  had  been  well  aware  of  the 
coming  sabbatical  year,  and  would  have  laid 
by  in  store  accordingly,  so  as  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  during  tbat 
year.  The  release  of  debts  inculcated 
mercy.  The  command  that  tbe  Law  should 
be  publicly  read  showed  that  the  intention 
of  the  institution  was  not  that  the  year 
should  be  spent  in  idleness,  but  that  the 
time  saved  from  ordinary  labour  was  to  be 
given  to  devotional  pursuits.  The  law  of 
the  sabbatical  year  was  so  hard  of  ob- 
servance by  an  agricultural  people,  that  it 
was  seldom  or  never  acted  upon  until  the 
Captivity  (see  2  Cbron.  xzxvi.  21).  But 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ligiously kept  (see  Josephus,  *  Ant,'  xi.  8, 
6;  xiv.  10,  6;  xiv.  16,  2;  xv.  1,  2;  1  Maco. 
vi.  49;  Gal.  iv.  10 ;  Tacit,  'Hist,*  v.  2,  4). 

The  jubilee  was  a  joyous  year  appointed 
to  be  observed  every  fifty  years.  The  cycle 
of  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  touched 
without  coalescing.  The  forty-ninth  year 
was  necessarily  a  sabbatical  year,  and  the 
following  year  was  tbe  jubilee.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  some  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
two  years  in  which  it  was  not  allowable  to 
engage  in  agricultural  work  should  oome 
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together,  that  they  have  aasumed  that  the 
sabbatical  year  itself,  that  is,  the  forty- 
ninth  year,  was  the  year  of  the  jubilee. 
But  this  was  clearly  not  the  case.  Twice  in 
the  century  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow  for 
two  years  running— from  September  to  the 
second  September  following— special  pre- 
parations haying,  of  course,  been  made  by 
laying  up  a  store  of  grain  from  the 
abundant  harvest  promised  in  the  previous 
year  (ver.  21),  and  foreign  crops  being,  no 
doubt,  imported  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  home  crops.  In  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, these  two  blank  years  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurred  together;  for  as  the  sabbatical  year 
was  not  observed  before  the  Captivity,  while 
there  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  the 
jubilee  (1  Kings  xxi.  3 ;  Isa.  IxL  1—3),  so 
probably  the  jubilee  ceased  to  be  observed 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  sabbatical  year 
^vas  carefully  kept.  Supposing  that  they 
did  come  together,  the  second  year  in  which 
labour  was  prohibited  would  end  just  in 
time  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  for  the  next 
summer's  harvest 

The  jubilee  affected  both  land  and  men. 
Land  could  only  be  sold  for  fifty  years,  ite 
value  immediately  after  a  jubilee  had  passed 
being  that  of  fifty  harvest*,  or  rather,  de- 
ducting the  sabbatical  years  and  the  fiftieth 
year,  of  forty-two  harvests.  If  it  were  sold, 
it  might  be  bought  back  by  the  original 
owner  or  any  of  his  relations,  counting  the 
number  of  harvests  remaining  before  the  next 
jubilee,  and  buying  out  the  previous  pur- 
chaser with  the  sum  of  money  thus  estimated; 
No  more  eflfective  plan  could  be  well  de- 
vised for  preserving  the  various  properties 
in  the  families  to  which  they  were  at  first 
assigned. 

The  other  point  chiefly  affected  by  the 
law  of  the  jubilee  was  slavery.  In  case  a 
brother  Israelite  became  poor,  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  richer  brethren  to  help  him,  and 
to  lend  him  money  without  interest,  to  set 
him  up  in  the  world  again.  But  if  this  did 
not  succeed,  the  poor  man  might  sell  him- 
self as  a  slave,  either  to  an  Israelite  or  to 
a  foreigner  living  in  the  land.  In  the 
former  case  it  bad  been  already  enacted 
that  his  slavery  was  not  to  last  beyond  six 
years  (Exod.  xxi.  2).  To  this  enactment  it 
was  now  added  that  he  must  be  also  set 
froe  whenever  the  year  of  jubilee  occurred. 


If  he  .became  the  slave  of  a  non-Israelite,  he 
must  be  set  free,  not  as  before  on  the  seventh 
year  of  his  slavery,  but  still  at  the  jubilee. 
He  had  also  preserved  for  him  the  right  of 
being  redeemed  by  any  kinsman,  the  price 
paid  for  him  being  the  wages  which  would 
be  paid  up  to  the  next  jubilee.  In  either 
case,  he  was  to  be  treated  without  rigour, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Israelite  magis- 
trate to  see  that  no  undue  harshness  was 
used  by  the  foreign  master.  The  principle 
is,  as  before,  that  as  the  land  is  God's  land, 
not  man's,  so  the  Israelites  were  the  slaves 
of  God,  not  of  man,  and  that  if  the  position 
in  which  Qod  placed  them  was  allowed  to 
be  interfered  with  for  a  time,  it  was  to  be 
recovered  every  seventh,  or  at  ftirthest  every 
fiftieth,  year.  The  possession  of  slaves  was 
not  forbidden— the  world  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  prohibition.  The  Hebrews  might 
purchase  and  own  slaves  of  alien  blood,  but 
between  Hebrew  and  Hebrew  the  institution 
of  master  and  slave  was  practically  abolished, 
and  superseded  (In  most  respects)  by  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant. 

Yer.  1.— And  the  Lord  spake  unto  ICoset 
in  mount  Sinai  The  purpose  of  the  word», 
in  Mount  Sinaiy  is  not  to  distinguish  the 

Elace  in  which  the  sabbatical  law  and  the 
iw  of  the  jubilee  were  given  from  that  in 
which  Uie  preceding  laws  were  delivered. 
The  words  mean  only,  **in  the  Sinai  dis- 
trict;" and  they  are  employed  because 
these  laws  form  the  conclusion  of  the  series 
of  laws  given  while  the  people  were  en- 
camped under  Mount  SinaL  The  law  on 
vows  is,  it  is  true,  added  to  them*  but  it  is 
by  way  of  appendix. 

Vers.  2— 7.— The  sabbath  of  the  seventh 
year  could  only  be  observed  when  ye 
oome  into  the  land  which  I  give  yon.  The 
habit  of  making  no  distinction  in  the 
seventh  year  during  the  whole  of  the  life  in 
the  wilderness  may  have  led  to  the  neglect 
of  the  law  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 
Another  excuse  for  the  neglect  may  have 
been  a  difficulty  which  would  have  pre- 
sented itself  of  fixing  the  date  from  which  to 
count  up  to  the  seventh  year,  as  different 
parts  of  the  land  were  conquered  at  differ- 
ent times.  According  to  the  law,  from  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  seventh  year  (the  1st  of 
Tisri,  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
September)  to  the  following  New  Year's 
Day,  there  was  to  be  neither  sowing  nor 
pruning,  reaping  or  gathering.  The  ex- 
iression,  Neither  shalt  thou  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  nndreosed,  would  be  more 
Lterolly  rendered,  the  grapes  ^J  thy  Ncuarite 
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rtne,  the  vine  with  its  unpruned  tendrils, 
being  likened  to  the  Nazarite  with  his  un- 
shorn locks.  As  to  sowing  and  reaping, 
an  exception  was  made  with  respect  to 
the  barley  sown  and  reaped  for  the  Passover 
sheaf,  and  the  wheat  sown  and  reaped  for 
the  Pentecost  loaves.  The  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  they  were  very  large 
in  the  rich  fields  of  the  valleys  and  plains, 
were  to  be  the  property  of  all  alike,  whether 
the  owners  of  the  land  or  not,  **that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  might  eat"  (Exod. 
xxiii.  11).  And  what  was  left  by  man  was 
to  be  food  for  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  the 
field.  The  cessation  of  agricultural  labours 
must  have  served,  and  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  serve,  as  an  encouragement  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of 
the  Divine  Law  (Deut.  xxxi.  10—13).  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  seventh  year 
was  specially  appointed  by  Moses  as  a  day 
for  reading  the  Law  to  the  assembled  people 
(Deut  xxxi.  10—13),  And  the  Mishna 
appoints  the  following  passages  of  Deute- 
ronomy to  be  read  on  that  day:— Deut.  i. 
1—6 ;  vi.  4—8 ;  xi,  13—22 ;  xiv.  22 ;  xv.  23  ; 
xvii.  14;  xxvi.  12—19;  xxvii,  xxviii. 
(*  Mish.  Sotah./  vii.  8).  The  other  ordi- 
nance connected  with  the  sabbatical  year, 
the  release  of  debts  to  the  poor  (Deut.  xv. 
1 — 6),  was,  like  the  fifth  commandment, 
made  of  none  efiect  by  rabbinical  traditions 
— notably  by  one  which  required  a  debtor, 
when  his  creditor  said,  •*  I  remit,"  to  insist 
that  nevertheless  he  should  accept  pay- 
ment. The  moral  purpose  of  the  sabbath  of 
the  seventh  year  is  well  drawn  out  by  Keil : — 
**  In  the  sabbatical  year  the  land  which  the 
Lord  had  given  his  people  was  to  observe 
a  period  of  holy  rest  and  refreshment  to  its 
Lord  and  Grod,  just  as  the  congregation  did 
on  the  sabbath  day  ;  and  the  hand  of  man 
was  to  be  withheld  from  the  fields  and  fruit 
gardens  from  working  them  that  they  might 
yield  tiieir  produce  for  his  use.  The  earth  was 
to  be  sacred  from  the  hand  of  man,  exhaust- 
ing its  power  for  earthly  ptirposes  as  his  own 
propertv,  and  to  enjoy  the  holy  rest  with 
which  6od  had  blessed  the  earth  and  all  its 
productions  after  the  Creation.  From  this, 
Israel,  as  the  nation  of  God,  was  to  learn,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  although  the  earth  was 
created  for  man,  it  was  not  merely  created 
for  him  to  draw  out  its  power  for  his  own 
use,  but  also  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessed  rest;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  great  purpose  for  which 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  existed  did  not 
consist  in  the  uninterrupted  tilling  of  the 
earth,  connected  with  bitter  labour  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  (Gen.  iii.  17, 19),  but  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  their  God  had  given 
them  and  would  give  them  still,  without  the 


labour  of  their  hands,  if  they  strove  to  keep 
his  covenant  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
his  grace." 

Vers.  8,  9.— The  word  jubile  (as  it  i» 
always  spelt  in  the  Authorized  Version)  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  word  yovd,  and  it 
came  to  mean  a  year  of  liberty  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
17;  Josephus,  *Ant,'  iii.  12,  3),  because 
it  freed  men  and  lands  from  the  obligations 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
liable;  but  originally  it  signified  no  more 
than  a  eornet-blast,  and  thence  the  year  of 
the  comet^blast  The  way  to  find  the 
jubilee  year  was  to  number  seven  sabbatlts 
of  years,  that  is,  seven  weeks  of  years  (ch. 
xxii.  15),  seven  times  seyen  years;  and  the 
space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be 
onto  thee  forty  and  nine  years :  then  by  a 
blast  of  the  oomet  (the  word  is  inexactl  j 
rendered  tnimpet)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  in  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
approach  of  the  jubilee  in  the  following  year 
was  announced. 

Ver.  10. — This  verse  contains  a  short 
statement  of  the  two  purposes  of  the  jubilee : 
(1)  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  nnto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  (2)  ye 
shall  return  every  man  nnto  his  possession. 

Vers.  11, 12.— So  far  as  the  tillage  of  the 
land  went,  the  jubilee  year  was  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  sabbatical  year. 

Vers.  13 — 17. — The  Israelites  were  only 
tenants  of  God,  They  might  regard  them- 
selves as  owners  for  nfty  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  every  fifty  years  the  land  was  to 
come  back  to  him  to  whom  the  Lord  had 
assigned  it,  or  to  his  representative.  It 
might  be  bought  and  sold  on  that  under- 
standing, the  value  of  the  purchase  being 
found  by  reckoning  tlie  price  of  the  har- 
vests up  to  the  next  jubilee  day ;  but  in 
this  period  only  **  the  years  of  the  fruits  " 
were  to  be  counted,  that  is,  the  sabbatical 
years,  in  which  there  would  be  no  harvests, 
were  to  be  deducted.  Ye  shall  not  therefore 
oppre8s(or  overreach)  one  anotherbydemand- 
ing  more  for  the  land  than  would  be  its  just 
value  under  the  limitation  of  the  jubilee 
law. 

Vers.  18— 22.— *«Notonlytheyearof jubilee, 
but  the  sabbatical  year  also,  commenced 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  farmers  first  began 
to  sow  for  the  coming  year;  so  that  the 
sowing  was  suspended  fit)m  the  autumn  of 
the  sixth  year  till  the  autumn  of  the  seventh, 
and  even  till  the  autumn  of  the  eighth  when- 
ever the  jubilee  year  came  round,  in  which 
case  both  sowing  and  reaping  were  omitted 
for  two  years  in  succession,  and  consequently 
the  produce  of  the  sixth  year,  which  was 
harvested  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  year, 
must  have  sufficed  for  three  years,  not 
merely  till  the  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  the 
eighth  or  fiftieth  year,  but  till  the  harvest 
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of  the  ninth  or  fifty-first  year,  as  the  Tal- 
mud and  rabbins  of  every  age  have  under- 
stood the  law  "  (Keil).  The  question,  What 
shall  we  eatt  would  present  itself  with 
double  force  when  the  sabbatical  and  the 
jubilee  years  came  together.  It  and  the 
answer  to  it  therefore  properly  follow  on 
the  institution  of  the  jubilee,  instead  of 
preoediog  it,  as  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others 
demand  that  it  should  do. 

Vers.  23, 24.—For  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye 
are  strangers  and  scjoumen  with  me.  Many 
incidental  advantages,  if  some  difficulties, 
arose  from  the  jubilee  law  (which  will  be 
the  more  appreciated  if  we  compare  the  evils 
resulting  from  slavery  and  the  accumulation 
of  land  m  a  few  hands,  found  in  the  history 
of  Rome  or  any  other  ancient  nation) ;  but 
its  essential  features,  so  far  as  the  land  was 
concerned,  was  its  inculcation  of  the  lesson 
of  the  proprietorship  of  the  Lord.  Palestine 
was  God*s  land :  he  divided  it  once  for  all 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  among  his  people, 
and  every  fifty  years  he  required  that  re« 
course  should  be  had  to  that  original  divi- 
sion, in  order  that  in  each  generation  the 
people  might  feel  themselves  to  be  his 
tenants,  not  independent  owners,  po89es$ore$i 
not  dominu 

Vers.  25— 28.— The  right  of  redemption 
of  land  sold  continued  always  alive,  and 
might  be  exercised  by  the  original  owner  or 
his  kinsman.  If  not  exercised,  the  owner 
returned  into  his  possession  at  any  rate  in 
the  jubilee  year.  If  a  man  had  to  sell  his 
land,  he  was  bound  to  offer  it  to  his  nearest 
kinsman  iirst  (see  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8). 

Vers.  29— 31.— Houses  in  walled  cities 
are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  restoration  at 
the  jubilee,  as  that  law  applies  only  to 
lands  and  to  men ;  but  bouses  in  the  country 
are  subject  to  the  law,  as  they  are  regarded 
only  as  appurtenances  of  the  land.  Houses 
in  cities,  being  occupied  by  artisans  and 
built  bv  human  industry,  not  originally 
assigned  in  the  territorial  division,  are  not 
considered  in  so  strict  a  sense  the  property 
of  the  Lord  as  the  soil  is,  and  may  he  parted 
with  more  readily.  Yet  the  owners,  if 
obliged  to  part  with  them,  are  allowed  a 
years  grace,  during  which  they  are  to  have 
the  right  of  buying  them  back.     The  ex- 

f»ression,  within  a  fall  year,  would  be  more 
iteralljT  rendered  during  a  fixed  iime^  that 
fixed  time  having  just  before  been  declared 
to  be  a  year. 

Vers.  32— 34.— The  houses  of  the  Levites 
are,  by  an  exception,  subject  to  the  law  of 
jubilee.  They  constituted  the  share  of  the 
national  property  which  ¥ras  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  so  far  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  as  the  land  did  to 
the  other  tribes.  They  therefore  returned 
to  the  original  possessor  or  his  represen- 


tative in  the  year  of  jubilee,  aod  might 
at  any  earlier  time  be  redeemed.  Tlie 
words.  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the 
Levites,  should  rather  be  rendered,  Bui  in 
respect  to  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  There  is 
a  difficulty  also  as  to  the  translation  of  the 
clause.  And  if  a  man  pnrehase  of  the  Levites, 
for  the  word  rendered  purchase  means  else- 
where redeem;  but  here  the  Authorized 
Version  would  seem  to  be  cotteot  The 
sense  that  it  gives  is  that  if  any  one  bought 
a  house  of  the  Levites,  he  had  to  render 
it  back  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  just  as 
though  it  had  been  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  land  belonging  to  the  Levites,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  Leviticcd  cities,  which 
was  used  for  the  pasturage  of  the  flocks  of 
the  Levites,  could  not  be  sold  except  to  a 
Levite,  and  therefore  no  question  between 
the  Levites  and  members  of  the  other  tribes 
oould  arise  regarding  it.  The  phrase,  the 
house  that  was  sold,  and  the  dty  of  his  pos- 
session, must  be  understood,  by  a  hendiadys, 
to  mean,  the  house  that  vhu  sold  in  the  city  of 
his  possession  (see  Gesenius,  *  Lex.,'  s.v.  h  i.b.). 
Vers.  83— 38.— Slavery.  It  is  presumed 
that  no  Hebrew  will  become  a  slave  except 
on  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  this  poverty 
his  brethren  are  commanded  to  relieve ;  but 
foreseeing  that  either  want  of  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  or  nnthrift  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  would  certainly  bring  about  slavery, 
the  legislator  makes  regulations  so  as  to 
soften  its  character  as  far  as  possible.  The 
literal  translation  of  ver.  35  is  as  follows :  If 
thy  brother  becomes  poor,  and  his  hand  fiuleth 
by  thee,  thou  shalt  lay  hold  of  him;  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  that  he  may  live 
with  thee.  The  translation  of  the  latter 
clause  adopted  by  the  Authorhted  Version, 
yea,  though  he  he  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner ; 
that  he  may  live  with  thee,  makes  the  duty 
of  giving  charitable  support  and  loans  of 
money  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  stranger 
and  soioumer  as  well  as  of  the  Israelite. 
The  other  and  more  probable  rendering  con- 
fines its  application  to  native  Israelites.  ]/ 
thy  brother  becomes  poor,  and  his  handfaHeth, 
thou  shalt  support  him  as  a  stranger  or  a 
sojourner,  that  is,  treat  him  with  the  for- 
bearance shown  to  resident  fbreijmers,  to 
whose  state  he  had  reduced  himself  by  the 
loss  of  his  land.  The  command  in  ver.  36, 
Take  thou  no  wnaj  of  him,  or  inoreate,  does 
not  bear  upon  the  general  question  of  taking 
interest  for  money  when  lent  to  wealthy 
men  or  companies  for  business  purposes. 
It  simply  forbids  the  taking  of  interest  or 
increase  of  a  brother  Israelite  who  had 
become  poor.  The  history  of  Rome  shows 
how  much  cruelty  and  revolution  such  an 
injunction  mav  have  prevented.  The  words, 
or  increcue,  added  to  usury,  forbid  the  exac- 
tion of  any  greater  quantity  of  food  or 
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clothing  (a  method  of  OTading  the  law 
against  usury)  than  that  which  had  been 
lent  The  injunction  was  transgressed  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  when  **he  rebuked 
the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  said  unto 
them,  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  his 
brother.  .  .  .  Then  held  they  their  peace, 
and  found  nothing  to  answer"  (Neh.  y. 
7,8). 

Vers.  39— 42.— We  see  the  way  in  which 
a  poor  Israelite  might  become  a  slave  in  the 
case  of  the  sons  of  the  widow  whose  oil  was 
multiplied  bv  Elisha.  "Thy  servant  my 
husband  is  dead;  (and  thou  knowest  that 
thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord:)  and  the 
creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two 
sons  to  be  bondmen  "  (2  Kings  iy.  1).  And 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  **  Some  also  there 
were  that  said,  We  have  mortgaged  our 
lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  com,  tieoause  of  the  dearth.  .  .  .  And, 
lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our 
daughters  are  brought  unto  bondage  al- 
ready :  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem 
them;  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and 
vineyards"  (Neh.  v.  3—5).  But  the  fact 
that  an  Israelite  could  not  be  kept  in 
slavery  for  more  than  six  years  (Exod.  xxi.  2), 
and  that  the  i>eriod  of  his  service  had  to 
be  still  shorter  if  the  jubilee  fell  before  the 
seventh  year,  and  the  further  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  jubilee  he  would  not  only 
be  free,  but  recover  any  ancestral  property 
that  he  had  forfeited,  so  that  he  might 
become  once  more  on  an  equality  with  his 
master,    would   have    made   his   position 


totally  different  from  the  hopeless,  helpless 
state  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  slave,  even  with- 
out the  positive  command  that  he  was  to 
be  treated,  not  as  a  bondseryant:  bat  mm 
an  hired  servant,  and  at  a  siq'oumer.  All 
alike,  master  and  bondsman,  were  the  slaTe« 
of  God,  and  therefore  not  only  were  they, 
so  far,  on  an  equality  one  with  another,  but 
the  master  would  be  encroaching  on  the 
right  of  God  if  he  claimed  Gkxi's  slaves  fcnr 
his  own  inalienably. 

Ver.  43.— Thou  shall  not  mis  orer  him  ^ritk 
rigour;  but  shalt  fear  thy  Ood,  is  paralleled 
by  the  New  Testament  injunction,  **■  And, 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them, 
forbearing  threatening :  knowing  that  your 
Msster  also  is  in  heaven;  neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him  "  (Eph.  vl  9>. 

Vers.  44^—46. — Slavery  is  not  forbidden 
in  respect  to  non-Israelites.  The  world 
was  not  yet  ready  for  it,  as  it  was  not  ready 
in  the  days  of  St  Paul. 

Vers.  47— 55.— Rules  are  Iwd  down  fcjr 
the  case  of  an  Israelite  who  has  sold  him- 
self for  a  slave  to  a  non-Israelite.  In  thia 
case  he  is  not  set  free  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  as  he  would  be  if  his  master  were  a 
countryman,  but  in  other  respects  his  treat- 
ment is  to  be  like  that  of  the  man  with 
an  Israelite  master.  He  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  value  of  his  work  down  to  the  jubilee 
being  paid  by  himself  or  his  kinsman ;  ho 
is  to  be  set  free  when  the  jubilee  comes  at 
any  rate ;  he  is  to  be  treated  kindly  while 
continuing  in  his  master's  service,  and  his 
countrymen  are  to  see  that  no  over-severity 
is  used. 


nOMILETICS. 

Vers.  8— 34.--The  jubilee,  being  a  year  of  deliverance  and  joy,  came  to  be  a  type  of 
the  Messianic  dispensation,  and  of  the  final  deliverance  and  state  of  happiness  which 
is  still  to  come.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  Ixi.  1, 2).  We 
have  our  Lord's  authority  for  saying  that  these  words  bear  spiritual  reference  to  his 
ministry  on  earth  (Luke  iv.  21).  They  are  partially  fulfilled  in  his  kingdom  here,  and 
will  be  fully  accomplished  at  "the  restitution  of  all  things"  (Acts  iii.  21)  in  his 
kingdom  hereafter,  when  his  people  shall  "  rest  from  their  kbours  "  and  be  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  their  debts  and  emancipated  for  ever  from  slavery. 

Vers.  35—55. — The  power  of  slavery  was  undermined,  not  at  once  destroyed,  hy  the 
Bible,  I.  In  thb  Old  Testament.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact,  not  denounced  or  approved, 
but  recognized  and  gradually  ameliorated.  1.  Hebrew  slaves  are  not  to  be  treated  with 
rigour  (Vers.  43,  53),  but  as  hired  servants.  How  difierent  from  the  state  of  slaves  in 
the  workshops  of  Greece  and  Rome!  2.  In  the  case  of  Hebrew  slaves,  the  duration  of 
slavery  was  not  to  be  perpetual.  At  the  end  of  six  years  every  slave  was  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  at  the  utmost  he  was  to  be  replaced  in  a  social 
position  which  might  equal  his  master's  (vers.  28, 54). 
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IT.  In  the  New  Testament.  It  is  still  accepted  as  a  fact.  But :  1.  A  priociple  is 
laid  down,  which,  like  leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump,  could  not  but  cause  its 
destruction.  **  Ye  masters  .  .  .  your  Master  also  "  (or,  as  it  would  be  better  translated, 
"  your  and  their  Master  ")  "is  in  heaven ;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him** 
(Eph.  vi.  9).  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  nave  done  to  you"  (John  xiii. 
13^15).  "Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  (slave")?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant 
(slave),  is  the  Lord's  freeman :  likewise  also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's 
servant  (slave)  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  21, 22).  "  There  is  neither  .  .  ,  bond  nor  free :  but  Christ  is 
all,  and  in  all "  (CoL  iii.  11).  2.  An  example  is  given.  St  Paul  thus  speaks  of  Onesimus, 
the  runaway  slave,  now  converted  to  Christianity :  "  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds :  •  .  .  thou  therefore  receive  him,  that  is,  mine  own 
bowels.  •  •  .  For  perhaps  he  therefore  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive 
him  for  ever;  not  now  as  a  servant  (slave),  but  above  a  servant  (slave),  a  brother 
beloved,  specially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
Lord  ?  If  thou  count  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself"  (Philem.  10 — 17). 
Contrast  the  feeling  entertained  contemporaneously  towards  slaves  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  "  Their  growing  power  was  sometimes  restnuned  by  legalized  mm-der ;  they 
were  sold  without  remorse ;  they  were  tortured  and  beaten  and  crucified  without  pity. 
Even  Cicero  apologizes  to  Atticus  for  being  affected  by  the  death  of  his  slave  "  (Words- 
worth, *  Church  History,'  ch.  xxiii.). 

IIL  TBACHiNa  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY.  "  We  ought,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
"  to  treat  our  slaves  as  ourselves.  They  are  men  as  we  are ;  and  there  is  the  same  Qod 
of  bond  and  free ;  and  we  ought  not  to  punish  our  brethren  when  they  sin,  but  to 
reprove  them.  Whatever  we  do  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  Christ's  brethren^  we  do 
to  him  "  (*  Paedag.,'  p.  307,  as  quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

IV.  Slow  but  certain  extinction  op  slavery.  There  was  a  long  battle  to  be 
fought  between  the  selfish  and  the  Christian  instinct ;  but  slavery  could  not  coexist  with 
Christianity,  and  wherever  Christianity  now  stretches,  slavery,  though  it  may  still 
linger  here  and  there,  is  condemned  by  public  sentiment  and  doomed  to  extinction. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Tlit  fallow  year.  Ch.  xxv.  1—7 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  10—13.  We  have  here  a  ceremonial 
appendix  to  the  fourth  commandment.  The  land  must  have  its  sabbath  as  well  as 
man,  and  so  every  seventh  year  was  to  be  fallow  year  for  the  ground.  The  necessity  of 
giving  land  rest  is  recognized  still  in  agriculture.  Continual  cropping  impoverishes 
a  soil,  and  reduces  it  eventually  to  barrenness.  This  was  one  of  the  grave  charges 
made  by  political  economists  against  the  slavery  of  North  America,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ineflBciency  of  slave  labour,  the  land  was  subjected  to  a  monotonous 
process  of  cropping,  and  in  consequence  killed.  The  finest  virgin  soil  was  being  reduced 
to  wilderness,  for  the  land  was  allowed  neither  variety  nor  rest.*  This  arrangement  in 
Israel,  therefore,  was  economically  most  wise.  But  "  the  sabbath  of  the  fields  "  had  a 
wider  basis  than  this  mere  natural  one.  It  was  attended  by  most  important  religious 
results.  

I.  The  fallow  year  proclaimed  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Lord.  For  if 
the  fourth  commandment  really  implies  that  the  people,  called  from  their  own  work 
to  do  God's  work  on  God's  day,  belong  to  him,  and  so  are  under  obligation  to  obey  this 
call,  in  the  very  same  way  the  claim  that  the  land  should  rest  proclaims  that  the  land 
is  his.  What  was  thus  claimed  in  Canaan  is  only  part  of  a  still  wider  claim ;  for  ••  tbe 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 
For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods"  (Ps.  xxiv. 
1,  2).    The  demand  for  "a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land"  is  for  "a  sabbath  for  the 

>  Cf.  Caimes'  *  Slave  Power,'  p.  S'^,  efo. 
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Lord."    He  thus  stamps  the  land  as  his,  and  had  we  the  clear  vision,  we  might  see  the 
"  sign  manual  '*  of  the  Lord  upon  all  the  world. 

II.  The  fallow  tkab  changed  agmcultukal  tim)  pastoral  life.  The  people  of 
necessity  gave  greater  attention  to  the  rearing  and  the  tending  of  cattle.  It  ie  evident 
from  ver.  7  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  was  sx>eciall7  con- 
templated by  the  arrangement.  National  life  would  become  in  consequence  more 
idyllic,  A  wholesome  change  would  thus  be  introduced  every  seventh  year,  and  the 
people  would  morally  be  improved.  The  population  would  become  more  and  more 
humane,  and  the  whole  country  profit  thereby. 

Now,  in  pastoral  countries  there  is  of  necessity  more  time  for  pensive  meditation 
and  thought.  Pastoral  life  is  in  the  interests  of  reflection.  It  is  a  providential  aid 
thereto.  Hence  we  see  in  the  sabbatic  year  the  condition  supplied  for  greater  thongbt- 
fulness  and  reflection.  If  we  compare  the  blank  intellectual  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers,  ground  down  by  ceaseless  toil,  with  the  thoughtful,  poetic  mood  often  met 
with  among  shepherds,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  great  moral  Import- 
ance of  a  pastoral  year. 

III.  The  fallow  yeab  was  a  rms  exercise  fob  the  national  faith.     For  men 
would  naturally  ask,  "  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?"  (ver.  20).     And  to  this 
the  Lord  made  answer,  ^  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth 
year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years'*  Tver.  21).    For  a  nation  to  prepare 
for  this  Mlow  year  required  great  faith  in  God.    The  sixth  year  was  a  year  of  "  gr^at 
expectations;"  they  looked  to  God  to  provide  for  the  coming  year  of  rest,  and  thus 
were  drawn  up  to  an  exercise  of  faith  and  hope  of  the  most  profitable  description.    Amid 
our  multiplied  methods  of  livelihood  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Divine 
hand  altogether,  and  of  living  a  low  life  of  sight    And  yet,  by  periodic  returns  of  iiard 
times  and  difficulties,  the  Lord  is  still  calling  on  us  for  faith  in  him,  to  enable  us  to 
serve  him.    He  still  desires  us  to  exercise  this  faith  in  him,  that  none  of  us  shall  ever 
suffer  real  loss  in  seeking  to  serve  him.    "  So  those  who  abstain  from  their  labours  upon 
the  sabbath,**  says  an  old  writer  in  this  connection,  "  it  shall  never  impoverish  them, 
for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  week-days  shall  supply  all  their  wants ;  so  tbe  Lord 
promised,  when  they  shall  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  serve  him  at  their  feasts,  that  he 
would  keep  their  land  from  the  incursion  of  their  enemies  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24).     We 
see  also  (Josh.  v.  1,  2),  when  they  were  circumcised,  the  Lord  struck  such  a  fear 
and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites,  that  they  durst  not  touch  them,  as 
Simeon  and  Levi  killed  the  Shechemites  when  they  were  newly  circumcised.     Never 
man  yet  got  hurt  in  the  service  of  God;  he  shall  still  find  the  Lord'o  protecting 
hand  and  blessing  in  his  service." 

IV.  The  fallow  tbab  bbought  into  prominence  the  great  truth  about  the 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN.  i^lthough  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow,  it  gave  much  in  the  way 
of  spontaneous  growth.  This  became  public  and  common  property,  so  that  servant, 
and  maid,  and  hired  servant,  and  stranger,  as  well  as  the  rightful  owner,  ''had  all 
things  common."  In  feet,  there  was,  to  adopt  the  modem  phrs^logy,  a  "  commune  " 
established  in  Canaan  so  far  as  the  produce  of  the  sabbatic  year  was  concerned.  Was 
this  not  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the  obligation  to  make  some 
provision  for  poorer  brethren  ?  It  was  thus  the  year  of  charity,  when  all  alike  sat  at 
the  table  of  the  Divine  bounty,  and  realized  thereat  their  common  relation. 

It  was  a  similar  outcome  of  the  religious  spirit  which  occurred  at  Pentecost.  Then 
''  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had 
all  things  common"  (Acts  iv.  32).  And  although  the  Christian  commune  did  not 
work  well,  but  broke  down  speedily,  it  showed  tbe  true  tendency  of  inspired  men. 
The  obligation  under  which  they  live  to  do  their  best  for  all  about  them,  especially  for 
those  of  the  household  of  faith,  is  cheerfully  and  gladly  recognized.  And  possibly,  in 
the  perfect  world  and  sabbath  of  the  spirit,  this  community  of  goods  will  be  found 
workable,  the  selfish  elements  which  now  cause  friction  having  entirely  disappeared. 

V.  The  fallow  year  afforded  special  facilities  for  promoting  national 
EDUCATION.  It  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13  that  the  sabbatic  year  was  to  be  a 
season  of  special  study  of  the  Law.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  which  it  began  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  public  reading  of  it.    Not  only  the  adults,  male  and  female,  but 
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also  the  children,  were  to  be  instructed  in  it.  So  that  the  national  desire  might  very 
properly  find  its  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm  (cxix.  19),  which  celebrates  the 
Divine  Law,  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth :  hide  not  thy  commandments  from  me." 
A  pilgrim  people  in  extemporized  tents  applied  themselves  in  the  sabbatic  year  to  the 
study  of  God's  commandments. 

Thus  national  education  was  promoted,  and  this  education  was  of  such  a  character 
that  "  the  revival  of  religion  '*  must  have  resulted  if  the  sabbatic  years  had  been  faith- 
fully kept  It  would  seem  from  such  a  passage  as  Jer.  zxxiv.  14,  however,  that  Israel 
was  not  careful  about  the  sabbatic  year,  and  the  result  was  judgment  without  mercy 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  17 — 22).  The  institution  was  most  valuable,  morally  and  spiritually,  but 
it  was  disregarded  by  an  apostatizing  people,  who  came  in  consequence  into  an  inheri- 
tance of  judgment  rather  than  of  blessing. — R.  M.  E. 

The  juhilee.  Ch.  xxv.  8—55 ;  cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  1—13 ;  Luke  Iv.  18, 19.  We  have  here 
a  further  appendix  to  the  fourth  commandment.  After  seven  sabbatic  years  there 
came  another  year,  called  the  jubilee,  which  was  also  sabbatic,  and  during  which  there 
was  to  be  a  universal  restitution.  The  trumpet  was  to  be  blown  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  captives  were  then  to  be  released,  the  imfortuuate  ones  who  had  been 
compelled  to  part  with  their  inheritance  had  it  restored  to  them,  and  there  was  a 
general  restoration  of  heart  and  of  hope  throughout  the  land.  It  was  the  year  of 
liberty,  of  comfort,  of  restoration ;  in  one  word,  it  was  every  half-century  a  bloodless 
revolution,  giving  to  the  entire  nation  the  opportunity  of  a  new  departure. 

I.  The  jubileb  was  pre-eminently  the  Lord's,  and  as  such  was  a  hallowed 
YEAR,  The  fallow  year  was  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land,  the  jubilee  was  a  year  of 
liberty  and  release  unto  the  people,  and,  as  the  year  which  was  reached  after  a  series 
of  seven  sabbatic  years,  it  was  hallowed  as  no  other  year  was  hallowed,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  His  will  ruled  all  the  year,  just  as  his  will  is  pre-eminently  re^rded  on  the 
sabbath  days.  Now,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  jubilee  was  this :  "  .Ail  members  of 
the  community  are  the  direct  servants  of  Jehovah,  not  the  servants  of  men,  and  they 
must  therefore  have  an  unfettered  body  and  unencumbered  estate,  in  order  to  live 
worthy  of  their  vocation."^  Hence  God  gave  his  people  in  the  jubilee  who  had  become 
**  servants  of  men  "  through  the  pressure  of  the  times,  release  from  their  bondage ;  he 
gave  those  of  them  who  had  disposed  of  their  estates,  which  they  could  only  dispose  of 
until  the  jubilee,  a  new  gift  of  their  inheritance ;  he  gave  every  exile  from  his  home 
and  family  through  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  right  to  return  to  his  family  and  begin 
life  amid  the  old  associations  and  without  encumbrance.  This  was  surely  to  show  that 
bis  service  is  perfect  freedom,  and  that  when  his  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  ought  to 
be,  men  shall  have  such  social  privileges  and  such  adequate  temporal  provision  as  will 
make  life  an  antepast  of  heaven  I 

The  only  exception  to  the  law  of  restoration  was  the  case  of  a  house  in  a  walled 
town,  which,  if  not  redeemed  within  a  year,  might  become  the  inalienable  inheritance 
of  the  buyer.  It  was  only  by  some  little  possibility  of  this  kind  that  the  stranger 
could  have  any  footing  in  the  holy  land  at  all.  The  growth  of  cities,  and  of  the  civili- 
zation which  cities  bring,  was  thus  provided  for.  If  every  house  as  well  as  field 
reverted  to  its  former  owners,  every  jubilee  would  have  witnessed  an  emigration  of  all 
but  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors,  and  business  would  have  been  brought  to 
an  utter  standstill.  We  see  in  this  exception  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  and  advan- 
tageous element  amid  the  native  population. 

II.  There  was  a  slavery  which  terminated,  and  a  slavery  which  did  not 
TERMINATE,  IN  THE  YEAR  OP  THE  JUBILEE.  The  slavery  which  did  terminate  was 
that  into  which  a  Jewish  debtor  had  entered,  in  order  to  give  his  service  in  lieu  of  the 
debt.  In  fact,  slavery  was  the  form  that  the  bankruptcy  laws  took  in  Palestine.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  such  system  were  engrafted  on  our  own  jurisprudence.  A  man 
who  has  got  unfortunately  into  difficulties  might  thus  honourably  redeem  his  position 
and  his  character,  instead  of  compromising  both  by  availing  himself  of  present  legal 
facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  or  natives  of  Canaan  might  become  perpetual  slaves  to 

}  Ewalds  'Antiquities  of  Israel,*  pp.  378,  879. 
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the  Jews.  In  so  doing,  they  shared  in  Jewish  privileges,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
Jewish  training.  This  was  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  Besides,  their 
considerate  treatment  was  carefully  secured  by  the  Law  of  God.  It  was  right,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  tius  be  unmistakably  exhibited  that  other  nations  were  only  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  the  Lord*s  own  people.  This  was  what  slavery 
among  the  Jews  embodied. 

III.  Thb  jubilee  was  the  type  of  gospel  times.  Our  Lord  appropriated  the 
prophecy  delivered  by  Isaiah, "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2 ; 
cf.  Luke  iv.  18, 19).  We  are  living  consequently  amid  the  glorious  privileges  of  the 
Lord's  acceptable  year.  The  gospel,  as  preached  to  men,  is  the  trumpet  blown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  jubilee.  It  is  blown  over  the  completed  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
It  proclaims,  therefore— 

1.  The  pardon  of  sin.  Sin  constitutes  the  great  debt,  and  as  sin-burdenod  hearts 
fee),  the  pardon  of  sin  is  the  great  release.     What  a  liberty  forgiveness  brings! 

2.  The  gospel  proclaims  freedom  from  the  power  of  $in.  For  if  €rod  gave  us  liberty 
to  sin  with  impunity,  it  would  be  no  real  blessing.  He  gives  us  through  Christ  and 
his  Spirit  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  He  takes  away  the  love  of  sin,  which 
is  the  real  liberty. 

3.  ITie  gospel  proclaims  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  Just  as  in  the  jubilee  broken 
family  circles  were  restored  again,  and  social  enjoyments  regained,  so  the  gospel  exalts 
the  family  as  the  unit,  and  sets  its  highest  sanctions  round  the  home» 

4.  The  gospel  has  wrought  steadily  towards  the  liberties  of  men.  For  while  there 
was  no  *'  servile  war "  proclaimed  in  the  apostolic  time,  but  seeds  of  liberty  w«re  left 
to  fructify  in  the  bosom  of  the  race,  we  know  they  have  sprung  into  vigorous  being, 
and  that  it  is  pre-eminently  to  the  force  of  gospel  truth  and  principle  the  battle  of 
freedom  and  its  victory  are  due. 

5.  And  the  gospel  is  the  charter  of  all  wise  reform*  It  might  be  shown  that  true 
progress  and  the  bloodless  revolutions  of  such  countries  as  England  and  America  are 
due  to  the  force  of  gospel  principles  making  their  hallowed  way  among  men.  It  is 
only  so  far  as  the  will  of  God  is  regarded  in  the  politics  and  policy  of  nations  that  true 
progress  and  needful  revolutions  shall  be  secured. 

IV.  The  jubilee  is  also  the  type  op  the  bveblastino  best.  "  There  remaineth,'* 
we  are  told,  "a  sahbatism  to  the  people  of  God  **  (Heb.  iv.  9).  This  jubilee  of  Creation 
is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  trump  of  God  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  And  regarding  the  heavenly 
state,  we  may  in  this  connection  remark — 

1.  That  heaven  will  be  an  everlasting  sabbcUh,  If  the  jubilee  was  a  sabbath  extend- 
ing over  a  year,  heaven  is  to  be  a  sabbath  extending  over  an  eternity.  All  time,  if 
such  an  element  is  recognized  in  eternity,  will  prove  consecrated  there. 

2.  AU  wrongs  shall  then  be  righted.  All  the  burdens  and  injustices  and  sorrows 
which  we  endure  here  will  give  place  in  the  jubilee  of  heaven  to  the  utmost  justice  and 
the  most  scrupulous  reward. 

3.  The  Divine  family  shall  be  complete.  The  scattered  children  of  God  shall  be 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  great  (oxvolj  circle,  and  the  home-feeling  shall  be 
the  heritage  of  alL 

4.  And  everlasting  progress  shall  characterize  the  everlasting  rest.  For  if  progress 
towards  perfection  is  life's  most  real  joy,  we  can  see  how  heaven  itself  can  afford  a  field 
for  it.  God*s  infinite  nature  and  boundless  operations  will  not  be  comprehended  in  a 
flash  of  intuition ;  but  insight  will  be,  let  us  thankfully  believe,  the  steadj  growth  of 
ages.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1—7,  18— 22.— 2%e  sahbatic  year.  At  the  close  of  the  original  week  the 
sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  was  given ;  that  of  the  seventh  year,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Hebrews  into  Canaan.  The  former  was  a  memorial  of  creation ;  the  latter,  of  redemp- 
tion. These  are  intimately  related.  There  are  correspondences  between  the  old 
creation  and  the  new — the  material  and  the  spiritual.  The  grand  effect  of  redemption 
will  be  the  constitution  of  a  new  creation,  in  which  the  mundane  system  will 
participate. 
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I.  The  sbvbnth  yeab  was  a  •* sabbath  op  thb  land."  Then:  1.  The  soil  re- 
mained urUilled,  (1)  In  other  years  it  was  customary  to  sow  the  grain  after  the  Feast 
of  Ingathering,  and  the  vines  were  pruned  in  the  spring.  While  we  are  in  this  world 
the  greater  portion  of  our  time  should  be  occupied  in  its  concerns.  This  is  God's  order. 
The  thing  in  hand  should  be  done  with  might.  (2)  In  this  year  no  seed  was  sown,  and 
there  was  no  dressing  of  vines.  The  affairs  of  this  world  must  not  engross  all  our  time 
and  care.  (3)  The  sentiment  of  religion  must  be  with  us  in  our  earthly  business. 
Religion  must  limit  the  time  it  claims — the  intensity  with  which  it  is  pursued.     Thus : 

2.  The  people  were  taught  to  trust  God.  (1)  They  lived  upon  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  But  not  without  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it.  Natural  productiveness 
without  the  blessing  of  Gtod  is  a  poor  dependence.  (2)  With  that  blessing,  such  was 
the  bounty  of  the  sixth  year  that  it  carried  the  nation  on  to  the  harvest  of  the  eighth 
(see  vers.  21,  22).  Thus  miraculously  was  the  fruit  of  three  years  brought  forth  in  one. 
This  was  in  perpetuity  the  miracle  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  22 ;  see  edso  Matt.  iv.  4). 
(3)  What  reply  to  this  institution  can  those  give  who  would  convict  Moses  as  an 
impostor?  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  10, 11).  No  sensible  man  would  have  made  such  a  law  as 
this,  unless  ne  acted  under  Divine  direction;  for  the  sixth  year  would  have  refuted  his 
pretensions.  Thus  also :  3.  The  people  were  taught  to  hope  in  Ood.  (1)  Every  re- 
currence of  the  sabbatic  year  remind^  them  of  the  period  before  sin  entered,  in  which 
the  earth  of  its  natural  strength  brought  forth  plenty.  (2)  In  it  too  they  anticipated 
the  period  when,  through  the  redemption  of  the  gospel,  the  curse  shall  be  lifted  from 
the  earth,  and  men  shall  be  released  from  the  burden  of  labour  (see  Gen.  iii.  17 ;  iv.  11, 
12 ;  V.  29 ;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  17—26 ;  Rom.  viii.  18—23 ;  Rev.  xxii.  3). 

II.  Then  the  pbuit  of  the  Lobd's  lakd  was  fbee.  1.  The  land  is  the  LordPs. 
(1)  In  this  law  he  asserted  his  right  as  Landlord  to  impose  conditions  upon  his  people 
when  he  gave  them  possession  of  Canaan.  All  GK)d  s  gifts  carry  conditions.  This 
should  ever  be  remembered.  (2)  Gtxl's  laws  will  regulate  the  new  heavens  and  earth. 
They  will  not  then  be  contravened.  Happy  will  that  state  be.  By  loyalty  to  the 
laws  of  Gxxl  we  should  now  anticipate  that  state  as  much  as  in  us  lies.  2.  This  year 
the  tenant  shared  his  benefits  with  aU  comers.  (1)  What  fruit  came  spontaneously  was 
free  to  the  poor — ^free  to  the  stranger — free  to  the  cattle — free  even  to  the  wild  animal. 
What  a  lesson  of  generosity!  of  public  spirit!  of  kindness  to  animals!  Consider 
here  also  the  Divine  philosophy  of  rights  in  property.  (2)  Note  that  the  resolution  of 
the  primitive  Christian  Church  to  have  all  things  in  common  was  not  without  precedent 
(see  Acts  ii.  44).  Also  that  in  the  light  of  this  precedent  we  may  discern  their 
purpose ;  and  learn  that  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  of  which 
the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost  was  but  an  instalment,  the  consummation  will  be  happy. 
(3)  But  how  different  are  the  theories  of  our  socialists !  Satan  is  an  adept  at  setting  up 
counterfeits.  The  idle  vagabond  has  no  objection  to  be  the  subject  of  love  from  others, 
if  he  can  thereby  live  on  their  property.  He  would  eat  without  working,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  apostolic  rule  (see  1  Thess.  iv.  11, 12 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10).  He  has  no  con- 
ception of  those  spiritual  blessings  in  connection  with  which  alone  communism  is  a 
happy  possibility.  (4)  The  feeding  together  of  the  cattle  and  wild  animals  points  to 
the  universality  of  tiie  blessings  of  the  gospel  ^see  Isa.  xi.  6 — 9 ;  Ivi.  7 — 9  ;  Hos.  ii, 
18 ;  Acts  X.  11, 12\  The  feeding  together  of  the  stranger  and  poor  Hebrew  on  the 
holding  of  the  ricn  sets  forth  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  These  things  will  be 
blessedly  realized  in  the  sabbaths,  viz.  of  the  millennium,  and  of  the  heavenly  world. 

3.  There  was  a  release  from  debts  (see  Deut.  xv.  1,  2).  (1)  The  gospel  truly  is  "  the 
Lord's  release."    (2)  This  release  will  be  perfected  in  the  heavenly  state. 

III.  The  leisube  of  this  teas  was  beligiouslt  spent.  1.  The  Law  was  pMidy 
read  (see  Deut.  xxxL  10, 11).  (1)  Our  leisure  should  be  largely  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  God.  (2)  Leisure  should  be  made  for  this  important  duty.  2.  If  not 
religiously  used^  leisure  is  fruitful  in  mischief  (D  The  want  of  a  worthy  aim  is  in 
itself  a  great  mischief.  The  faculties  suffer.  (2)  The  want  of  a  worthy  aim  implies 
the  pursuit  of  that  which  demoralizes.  We  are  constitutionally  active.  We  cannot 
sleep  away  existence.  (3)  The  curse  of  labour  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  All  God's 
curses  crop  up  as  blessings  somewhere.  This  must  be  so,  for  he  is  essentially  and 
everlastingly  Good.  Men  who  retire  from  business  should  give  their  leisure  to  Church 
work.— J.  A.  M. 
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Yere.  8 17. — TheJuhiUe,    The  sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  Is  commemorative  of  the 

rest  of  God  after  the  work  of  creation,  and  anticipative  of  the  rest  in  heaven  for  his 
people  after  the  world's  great  week  of  toil  and  sorrow  (see  Heb.  iii.,  iv.).  The  more 
to  impress  these  things  npon  us,  to  keep  alive  our  gratitude,  and  to  stimuLite  our  faith 
and  hope,  he  also  instituted  the  sabbaths  of  the  Levitical  system.  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  are  the  grand  sabbaths  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  that  of  the 
seventh  year  and  that  of  the  week  of  years.  This  last  comes  now  under  review ;  and 
we  notice — 

I.  Thb  timb  of  the  jubilbb.  1.  In  its  astronomieal  aspect,  (1)  It  was  regulated 
by  the  sun.  It  was  reckoned  from  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan, 
and  recurred  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  harvest.  (2)  It  was  also  regulated  by  the  moon. 
It  was  counted  from  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  that  being  the  month  in  which 
Israel  crossed  the  Jordan.  (3)  It  was  itself  an  important  factor  in  reconciling  solar 
and  lunar  time.  Forty-nine  years  is  a  soli-lunar  cycle.  The  interval  from  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  forty-ninth 
year  is  exactly  six  hundred  lunations.  The  sabbaths  are  all  worked  in,  as  elements 
of  intercalation,  and  the  intercalations  of  the  Levitical  system  are  very  superior  to  those 
of  the  Gregorian  (see  '  Dissertation  Concerning  the  Sabbath ;  and  a  Sabhitical  Era,'  in 
the  third  volume  of  King's  '  Morsels  of  Criticism ').  Who  but  God  could  have 
instituted  a  system  so  scientifically  perfect  ?  (see  Gen.  i.  14).    2.  In  its  theological  aspect, 

(1)  The  jubilee  dated  from  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  Some  compute  that  the  very- 
year  in  which  Christ  suffered  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  last  of  the  Levitical 
series.  (2)  Its  provisions  were  typical  of  gospel  mysteries.  As  the  jubilee  ended  the 
yoke  and  burden  of  the  slave,  so  the  bringing  in  of  the  gospel  released  us  from  the  yoke 
and  burden  even  of  the  ceremonial  Law  itself.  (3)  When  the  gospel  is  received  hy 
faith,  it  introduces  us  into  a  spiritual  rest  from  the  burden  and  yoke  of  sin.  (4)  The 
rest  of  the  soul  in  Christ  is  an  earnest  of  the  rest  in  heaven.  This  last  also  springs 
from  the  great  atonement  of  Calvary. 

II.  The  proclamation  op  thb  jubilbb.  1.  This  foreshadowed  tJie  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  (1)  It  was  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Some  suppose  that  the  jubilee  had  its  name 
(^3v)  from  a  particular  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  word  johd  (^3»)  is  used  for  a 
trumpet  in  Exod.  xix.  13.    The  gospel  should  have  a  certain  sound  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  8). 

(2)  The  trumpet  was  sounded  over  the  sacrifices.  This  foreshowed  the  connection 
between  the  great  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  "  The  great  liberty  or  redemption  from 
thraldom,  published  imder  the  gospel,  could  not  take  place  till  the  great  atonement — 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus — had  been  offered  up  "  (Clarke).  (3)  The  trumpet  was 
sounded  throughout  the  land  (ver.  9).  (a)  If  the  land  of  Canaan  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  world  at  large,  then  was  this  a  prophecy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Matt,  xxviii,  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Col.  i.  23).  (h)  But 
U  the  land  be  taken  in^a  restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  the  people  of  the  Law  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heathen,  then  the  teaching  is  that  those  only  who  renounce 
sin  by  repentance  are  concerned  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  2.  The  trumpet  also 
suggests  the  judgment,  (l^  The  johel,  or  trumpet,  sounded  at  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Exod.  xix.  13).  It  callea  attention  to  the  Law  as  the  standard  by  which  we  shall 
be  judged.  The  trumpet  will  sound  at  the  last  day,  (o)  to  awaken  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XV.  52) ;  (6)  to  summon  all  men  to  the  tribunal.  (2)  The  jubilee  trumpet 
was  the  trumpet  of  a  seventh  period.  There  was  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh  day; 
again,  of  the  seventh  year;  and  now  again,  of  the  sabbath  of  a  week  of  sabbatic 
periods.  To  these  correspond  the  seventh  of  the  seven  great  trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  proclaims  the  judgment.  (3)  While  to  the  wicked  the  trumpet  of  the  judgment 
is  a  fearful  alarm,  to  the  good  it  is  a  joyful  sound.  If  we  sing  of  judgment  we  must 
also  sing  of  mercy  (Ps.  ci.  1).    The  seventh  trumpet  heralds  in  the  reign  of  peace. 

III.  The  BLE8SIKGB  OP  THE  JUBILEE.  1.  It  proclaimed  a  release,  (1)  As  to  the 
person.  The  slave  was  released  from  the  hand  of  his  brother;  from  the  hand 
of  the  stranger.  Whom  the  Son  maketh  free  is  free  indeed.  (2)  As  to  the  land. 
Every  man  returned  to  his  possession.  Adam  Clarke  derives  the  word  jubilee  (^nv)  from 
hdbtl  (^ain),  to  cause  to  bring  tack,  because  estates,  etc.,  which  had  been  alienated, 
were  then  brought  back  to  their  primitive  owners.    No  true  believer  can  be  deprived  of 
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his  share  in  the  land  of  promise  (see  Eph.  i.  14 ;  Heb.  xi.  9 — 14).  2.  It  was  a  season  of 
Joy,  (1)  The  poor  then  rejoiced  in  plenty.  In  the  sabbatic  year  the  fruit  of  the 
Lord's  land  was  free.  In  tiie  year  of  jubilee  every  man  returned  to  his  possession. 
(2)  The  generous  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  poor.  No  doubt  there  were  churls. 
Such  persons  are  never  to  be  envied ;  least  of  all  in  a  season  of  rejoicing.  Heaven 
would  be  hell  to  the  churL  (3)  The  spectacle  of  blessedness  periodically  witnessed  in 
sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  encouraged  generous  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 
Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  23 — Si.^^Redempiion,  This  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
jubilee ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  Law  prefigured  that  of  the  gospel,  which  also  stands 
intimately  related  to  the  glorious  jubilee  of  tne  great  future.  In  this  light  we  have  to 
consider— 

I.  Thb  katctre  of  the  eedempttok.  This  we  may  view:  1.  In  respect  to  the 
possession.  (IJ)  Canaan  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  earth  at  large.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  that  land  (yntt)  is  the  term  also  for  the  whole  world.  In  the  largest 
sense  the  earth  was  given  to  mankind  for  an  inheritance  (Gen.  L  26 — 29 ;  Ps.  viii.  5--9 ; 
cxv.  16).  If  the  Israelites  were  ever  reminded  that  they  had  their  possession  of 
Canaan  from  God  (ver.  23),  we  must  never  forget  that  we  have  nothing  that  we 
receive  not  (John  iii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Jas.  L  17).  (2)  The  Hebrews  held  their 
possession  upon  the  tenure  of  faith  and  obedience  (Deut  i.  34 — 36 ;  xxx.  16 — 20 ;  Heb. 
iii.  18, 19).  Such  also  is  the  tenure  upon  which  the  earth  at  large  is  held.  And  as 
the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Eden  vividly  brought  home  to  him  his  forfeiture  of  right  to 
the  earth,  so  did  the  forfeiture  of  Canaan  keep  alive  in  the  Israelite  the  remembrance 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Fall.  (3)  The  land  of  Canaan  was  not  only  a  specimen 
of  the  earth  at  large,  but  also  of  a  type  of  the  new  earth  of  the  future.  Eden  also  was 
a  "Uke  figure.**  Like  the  garden,  Canaan  was  "the  glory  of  all  lands"  (Deut. 
viii.  7 — ^10 ;  Ezek.  zx.  6, 15).  So  in  the  institution  of  the  law  of  redemption  we  have 
bodied  forth  the  means  by  which  we  shall  recover  our  interest  in  the  earth  (see  Luke 
xxi.  28;  Rom.  viii.  23 ;  Eph.  i.  14 ;  iv.  30).  (4)  While  Satan  is  the  god  of  this  world, 
the  true  heir  may  be  kept  out  of  his  inheritance,  but  his  title  cannot  be  ultimately 
defeated.  This  was  one  of  the  important  lessons  of  the  jubilee,  and  of  the  law  of 
redemption  (vers.  23,  24,  28;  see  also  Eph.  i.  4;  Heb.  xi.  9—14).  (6)  As  the 
possessions  of  the  Levites  were  inalienable  (ver.  34),  so  the  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  renovated  earth  (1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  6).  We 
may  view  this  subject :  2.  In  respect  to  the  person.  (1)  By  sin  we  have  not  only 
forfeited  our  right  to  Eden,  to  Canaan,  to  the  old  earth,  to  the  new  earth,  but  we  have 
also  become  enslaved.  The  habit  of  evil  is  a  chain  of  iron.  The  terror  of  death  is 
formidable  bondage.  The  tyranny  of  Satan  is  merciless.  Bad  enough  to  have  o\ir 
liberties  sold  to  a  fellow-man;  but  to  be  sold  over  to  this  "stranger"  from  the 
infernal  world  is  intolerable.  (2)  But  there  is  redemption  for  the  Hebrew  slave.  He 
may  redeem  himself  if  he  have  the  means.  His  next  of  kin  has  the  right  of  redemption 
(vers.  26, 26).  He  may  be  redeemed  by  his  brother  Hebrew  (see  Neh.  v.  8).  So  to  the 
truly  penitent,  who  like  the  Hebrews  are  the  people  of  the  Law,  there  is  the  redemption 
of  the  gospel.  (3)  But  the  Law  has  no  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  stranger  who 
cannot  purchase  freedom  for  himself.  Yet  might  he  be  the  subject  of  mercy.  The 
gospel  reaches  those  whom  the  Law  discourages.  The  pagan  slave  might  become 
a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  be  released  in  accordance  with  the  Law.  So  those  who  are 
furthest  off  may  in  true  repentance  be  brought  nigh  to  Gk)d.  (4)  But  the  mercy  of  the 
gospel  has  its  limits.  It  may  be  forfeited  by  obstinacy.  It  may  also  be  forfeited  by  neglect. 
A  year  only  is  allowed  in  which  to  redeem  a  house  in  a  city  (ver.  80).  The  house  is  a 
common  figure  for  the  people ;  and  the  mterpretation  of  the  year  of  recovery  may  be 
seen  in  Isa.  Ixi.  2 ;  Ixiii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  If  taken  in  time,  the  whole  city  of  Gx)d  may 
be  redeemed ;  but  the  period  of  probation  missed,  the  case  is  hopeless.    Consider — 

II.  The  qualifications  of  the  bedeemeb.  1.  A  slave  might  redeem  himself. 
(1)  That  is,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  hand.  Under  favourable  conditions  of  earning  and 
saving,  this  might  become  possible.  ^2)  But  when  the  slave  is  the  sinner  and  he  is  in 
bondi^e  to  the  justice  of  God,  this  is  mipossible.  Our  deeds  are  sin.  And  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death.    2.  The  near  kinsman  is  the  legal  redeemer.    (1)  This  kinsman  was  a 
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type  of  Christ.  Bishop  Patrick  quotes  a  rabhi,  who  says,  **  This  Eedeemer  is  the 
Messiii,  the  Son  of  David."  Job  speaks  of  Messiah  as  bis  Redeemer  (xix.  25).  So  is 
he  elsewhere  termed  in  Scripture  (see  Isa.  lix.  20 ;  Bom.  xi.  26).  (2)  To  be  qualified 
to  redeem,  Jesus  became  our  Kinsman  by  taking  up  our  nature.  As  any  Hebrew  brother 
might  become  a  redeemer,  so  Jesus,  in  our  flesh,  became  "  the  brother  of  every  man,** 
that  he  might  redeem.  Job  speaks  of  seeing  his  Redeemer  in  his  flesh,  or  incarnate — for 
this  I  take  to  be  the  sense.  (3)  Every  near  kinsman  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
become  a  Qod  or  Redeemer.  Ko  mere  human  being  can  give  to  Qod  a  ransom  for  his 
brother  (Ps.  xlix.  7).  But  Christ  is  a  competent  Redeemer,  having  In  his  Qodhead  all 
resources.  (4)  We  can  imitate  Christ  as  redeemers  of  our  brethren  only  by  endeavour- 
ing instrumentally  to  recover  them  from  the  snares  of  Satan.  (5)  What  a  blessing  is 
liberty  1    "  Whom  the  Son  maketh  free  is  free  indeed."— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  35 — BS.^Jtatice  and  mercy.  The  equity  of  the  Mosaic  laws  has  stfiking 
illustrations  in  the  words  now  under  review.    We  see  it — 

I.  In  thb  kindness  enjoined  towards  the  poor.  1.  Their  necessities  aretohe  rdieved, 
(I)  Though  they  be  strangers.  The  stranger  "  with "  the  Hebrew,  and  so,  subject  to 
his  law,  is  recognized  as  a  brother  (see  vers.  35,  36).  (2)  Usury  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  poor.  "  That  thy  brother  may  live."  Rights  of  property  must  not  override 
those  of  existence  (Matt  vi.  25).  **  That  thy  brother  may  live  tvith  thee,"  The  hands 
of  the  poor  are  as  necessary  to  the  rich  as  is  the  wealth  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  2.  2^ 
redsons/or  mercy  are  edifying,  (1)  '*  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  I  stand  in  covenant 
relationship  to  you.  I  have  a  right  to  require  this  of  thee.  (2)  I  "  brought  thee  oat 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  remembrance  of  thy  miseries  in  Egypt  shoiSd  influence 
thee  to  consider  those  of  the  poor  stranger  by  thee.  (3)  I  ''gave  you  the  land  of 
Canaan."  Gratitude  to  me  should  move  thee.  I  can  yet  more  gloriously  reward  thy 
mercy  in  giving  thee  inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
n.  In  the  kindness  enjoined  towards  the  slave.    1.  The  Hebrew  must  show  ii» 

1)  Not  to  his  brother  only,  but  also  towards  the  stranger.   (2)  Yet  there  is  a  dififereDoe. 

The  Hebrew  slave  goes  out  in  the  jubilee ;  but  the  power  of  a  Hebrew  master  over  the 
stranger  is  not  then  removed.  This  law  prefigured  the  dominion  which  the  righteous 
will  have  over  the  wicked  in  the  morning,  viz.  of  the  resurrection  (see  Ps.  xUx.  14). 
(3)  The  stranger,  by  becoming  a  proselyte,  might  claim  the  privilege  of  the  Hebrew.  So 
may  the  wicked,  by  repentance  towards  GK>d  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  beccMne  a  Chris- 
tian, and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  righteous.  2.  The  stranger  must  show  it  (1)  The 
stranger  is  presumed  to  be  not  so  merciful  as  the  Hebrew.  Privileges  of  grace  should 
make  men  generous.  (2)  The  cruelty  of  the  wicked  must  be  restrained  by  the  laws  ot 
the  good. 

III.  In  the  DETERiciNATiON  OF  THE  RANSOM  PRICE.  lu  this  determination :  1.  TJte 
rate  of  wages  is  an  element.  The  principles  of  hired  service  should  be  remembered  by 
masters  in  the  treatment  of  slaves.  2.  This  rate  was  then  multiplied  into  the  years 
prospective  to  thejuhHee.  (1)  This  determination  of  the  rate  was  in  favour  of  the  slave ; 
for  if  the  law  had  not  settled  it,  then  it  must  be  settled  by  agreement,  in  which  case 
the  master  would  be  in  a  position  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slave. 
Iiaw  should,  for  the  same  reason,*  control  the  claims  of  landlords  where  l^ey  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  their  tenantry.  (2)  In  this  law  there  is  equity  also  with  respect  to 
the  master.  Any  difference  in  the  value  to  him  of  a  slave  over  that  of  a  hired  servant 
is  compensated  in  the  risk  of  life,  in  which,  after  the  redemption,  he  has  now  no 
pecuniary  concern. 

IV.  In  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO   A   COUNTRT  HOUSE  AS  COMPARED 

WITH  A  HOUSE  IN  A  WALLED  CITY.  1.  The  country  house  returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  (1)  This  house  is  presumed  to  be  simply  a  residence.  The  inconvenience  of 
removal  of  residence  is  not  formidable.  (2)  To  a  Christian  tiie  removal  of  residence 
from  this  world  should  not  be  formidable.  2.  The  house  in  the  waUed  city  did  not  so 
return.  (1)  Such  a  house  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  place  of  business.  In  this  case, 
establishment  in  a  locality  is  often  of  great  importance.  Landlords  should  consider 
the  interests  of  their  tenants  as  well  as  their  own.  (2)  But  within  the  first  twelve 
months  after  the  sale  of  a  house  in  a  walled  city,  the  owner  had  a  power  of  redemption. 
This  was  before  the  business  could  be  said  to  be  established.    It  (;ave  the  seller  an 
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opportunity  to  repent  of  a  bargain  which  may  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  necessity.  (3)  What  a  mercy  that  the  sinner  has  space  for 
repentance  I — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Divine  discipline.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  insti- 
tutions which  God  gave  to  Israel.  It  was,  in  a  high  degree,  disciplinary.  Sightly 
taken,  it  would  engrave  sacred  truth  on  their  minds  more  deeply  and  effectually  than 
either  word  or  rite.    It  was  calculated — 

I.  To  TEACH  THEH  THB  TRUTH  AS  TO  THE  DlVTNB  OWNERSHIP.        (Jod    claimed    tO 

be  the  One  Proprietor  of  the  land.  He  had  given  it  to  the  nation  by  his  direct  guidance^ 
and  by  his  interpsing  power.  To  him  it  belonged,  and  those  who  occupied  were  to 
feel  that  they  held  everything  at  his  good  pleasure.  What  could  more  effectually  and 
impressively  teach  this  than  the  right  which  Grod  reserved,  to  require  them  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  best  with  the  soil — to  cultivate  it  or  to  leave  it  untilled  ?  How  dif&cult 
we  find  it  to  realize  as  we  should  that  we  hold  everything  as  tenants  at  the  Divine 
will ;  that  we  must  be  ready  at  his  word  to  lay  down  that  which  we  most  regp&rd  as 
"  our  own ; "  that  we  are  but  "  strangers  and  sojourners  with  Grod  *'  (ver.  23) ! 

IL  To  INCULCATE    MODERATION    IN    THE    USE    OF    THAT    WHICH    THET    POSSESSED. 

Making  haste  to  be  rich,  men  too  often  exhaust  themselves  and  the  objects  on  which 
they  work.  How  often  is  land  impoverished  by  the  incessant  demand  the  agriculturist 
makes  upon  it!  Ood  demanded  that  the  rich  land  he  gave  Israel  should  not  be 
rendered  infertile  by  their  drawing  immoderately  on  its  virtue.  He  would  have  us  use 
prudently,  as  those  who  look  forward,  the  things  which  he  puts  in  our  power.  The 
lesson  particularly  applies,  in  our  time,  to  the  use  we  make  of  our  physical  and  mental 
powers ;  we  shomd  give  these  full  measure  of  rest,  a  restoiative  sabbath,  that  they 
may  serve  us  the  better  and  the  longer. 

ni.  To  ENCOURAGE  A  SENSE  OF  BROTHERHOOD  AND  KINDNESS  OF  HEART.   (VcrS. 

6,  7.)  Of  that  which  was  spontaneously  produced  all  might  freely  partake.  The  land 
was  for  the  nation,  and  not  merely  for  those  whose  names  were  enrolled  as  proprietors. 
The  husbandman  was  to  be  trained  to  see  his  neighbours,  whatever  their  condition  or 
relation  to  himself,  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  land.  This  sabbatic  institution  said 
practically  to  him,  and  says  to  us,  '*  Otxl  has  given  the  earth  and  all  it  bears  to  the  many 
and  not  to  the  few,  to  all  classes  of  the  people :  cause  all  to  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  his  gifts." 

IV.  To  TEST    THEIR    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS    DISPOSITION.       1.  It    WOUld    test    their 

obedience.  They  would  be  under  some  temptation  to  make  the  ordinarv  use  of  their 
opportunity,  and  to  secure  a  harvest  bv  tillage.  This  word  of  the  Lord  tried  them ; 
the  obedient  regarded,  the  (Usobedient  disreg^ed,  his  wilL  2.  It  would  also  test  their 
industrial  virtues.  Perhaps  there  was  more  room  left  for  daily  activity  than  some  have 
imagined.  ^  Each  day  would  still  present  certain  calls  for  labour  in  the  management 
of  household  affairs,  the  superintendence  or  care  of  the  cattle,  the  husbanding  of  the 
provisions  laid  up  from  preceding  years,  and  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  improvements 
and  repairs."  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  some  temptation  to  abuse  the  long 
holiday.  A  wise  man  has  said  that  nothing  is  so  certain  a  criterion  of  character  as  the 
way  in  which  men  spend  their  leisure  hours.  The  idle  are  tempted  to  vacancy  or  folly ; 
the  wise  find  an  opportunity  for  (1)  real  recreation,  for  (2)  self-improvement,  for 
(3)  service  of  others,  for  (4)  the  worship  of  Gk)d  (see  Deut  xxxi  9—13). — C. 

Vers.  8—65. — Tear  ofjubUee :  I.  A  natiorCejoy.  On  every  fiftieth  year  of  national 
life,  as  the  sun  went  down  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  sins  of  the  nation 
had  been  forgiven,  and  peace  with  Qod  was  once  more  assured,  the  sound  of  many 
trumpets  ushered  in  the  blessed  year  of  jubilee.  Then  (1)  the  forfeited  patrimony 
was  restored  to  its  rightful  heir  (vers.  10, 13,  28,  41);  then  (2)  the  bondsmen  were 
free  once  more  (vers.  10,  41 — 64) ;  then  f 3)  members  of  the  same  family,  long  sepa- 
rated, were  reunited  (vers.  10, 41) ;  then  (4)  the  ties  which  bound  man  to  man  through- 
out all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  nation  were  to  be  recognized  and  honoured  (vers. 
12 — 14,  17,  85,  86) ;  then  (5)  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  Jehovah  was  to  bo 
distinctly  and  peculiarly  realized  (vers.  17,  18,  23,  88,  55) ;  and  then  (6)  in  holy  joy 
the  favoured  nation  was  to  be  glad  in  the  {u-osperity  which  came  from  God  (ver.  ir' 
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No  nation  now  ctn  expect  to  enjoy  such  an  institution  as  this ;  we  must  leam  to 
dispense  with  such  miraculous  arrangements  as  that  which  made  the  year  of  jubilee 
a  possible  thing  to  Israel  (vers.  20 — 22).  It  is  our  national  wisdom  to  bring  about^  by 
(1)  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  by  (2)  virtuous  and  godly  lives,  the  happy  estate  in 
which  the  people  of  Qod  found  themselves  when  the  trumpets  of  jubilee  announced 
that  a  new  era  of  liberty,  suflSciency,  piety,  prosperity,  had  begim. 

A  nation  may  trulv  rejoice,  and  may  feel  that  its  jubilee  is  approaching,  when  it  is 
attaining  to :  1.  Freedom  from  degrading  poverty ;  the  community  not  being  constituted 
of  a  few  wealthy  men  and  a  multitude  of  paupers,  but  being  composed  of  those  who 
earn  an  honourable  livelihood  by  self-respectful  industry,  there  being  general,  wide- 
spread prosperity.  2.  The  possession  of  liberty — ^individual  and  national,  civil  and 
religious ;  every  cruel,  degrading,  injurious  bond  being  broken,  and  all  men  being  free 
to  exercise  their  God-given  faculties  without  hindrance  or  restraint  3.  Domestic  well- 
being  ;  purity,  love,  order  in  tbe  household.  4.  Piety ;  the  recognition  of  indebtednees 
to  God,  and  a  full  and  deep  understanding  that  we  are,  above  all  things,  his  servants. 
5.  Charity;  a  kind  and  generous  regard  to  those  who  are  ''waxen  poor  and  fallen 
into  decay ; "  a  ready  hand  to  help  the  needy,  and  give  them  a  new  start  in  the  race  of 
life.  Let  a  nation  only  be  advancing  in  these  elements  of  goodness  and  prosperity, 
and  it  may  rejoice  greatly  in  its  inheritance,  for  then  "  Qtxi,  even  our  own  God,  will 
bless  it;"  and  though  no  trumpet  sound  the  note  of  jubilee,  then  shall  its  "light  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  .  .  and  its  righteousness  shall  go  before  it ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  its  rereward  "  (Isa.  Iviii.  8). — 0. 

Vers.  8 — 55.— Fcor  of  jubilee :  11.  The  world's  redemption.  The  whole  Christian  era 
is  one  long  year  of  jubilee.  It  is  **  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  (Luke  iv.  19). 
That  "  acceptable  year,"  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  was  a  year  of  (1) 
emancipation  (ver.  10) ;  (2)  readjustment  of  social  relations  (vers.  10,  39 — 41,  43,  64)  ; 
(3)  national  regeneration  (vers.  10, 13).  The  land  rested  a  second  year,  and  recovered 
any  virtue  it  may  have  lost,  and  the  old  patrimonies  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owners ;  (4)  rest  from  cultivation  (ver.  11) ;  (5)  abounding  joy. 

These,  in  a  deeper,  a  spiritual  sense,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  era: 

1.  It  is  a  time  of  spiritual  emancipation,  8in  is  the  slavery  of  the  soul ;  *'  men  are 
"holden  with  the  cords  of  their  sins"  (Prov.  v.  22).  They  are  in  the  bondage  of 
selfishness,  or  of  worldliness,  or  of  one  or  other  (or  more  than  one)  of  the  vices,  or  of 
the  fear  of  man,  or  of  a  foolish  and  frivolous  procrastination.  To  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour  of  the  soul  and  Lord  of  the  life  is  to  be  released  from  these  spiritual  fetters. 

2.  Social  readjtistment.  Christianity,  indeed,  efifects  no  immediate  revolution  in  the 
forms  of  social  life.  It  does  not  say  to  the  slave,  "Escape  from  thy  master"  (1  Cor. 
vii.  20) ;  it  does  not  give  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  human  relations  are  to  be 
organized.  But  it  infuses  a  new  spirit  into  the  minds  of  men ;  it  introduces  those  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  those  feelings  of  considerateness  which  silently,  but  most 
effectually,  "make  all  things  new."  It  drops  the  seed  of  "charity"  in  the  soil  of 
human  nature,  and  behold  a  goodly  tree  springs  therefrom,  the  leaves  of  which  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  social  sores  of  all  the  nations.  3.  IndividtuH  and  national  regenero' 
tion.  The  soul  that  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord,  and  the  nation  that  surrenders 
itself  to  his  holy  and  beneficent  rule,  make  an  entirely  new  departure  in  their  course. 
So  great  and  radical  is  the  change  which  is  thereby  effected,  tnat  the  Truth  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  regeneration  "  (John  iii.).  In  Christ  we  are  bom  again,  or  bom  from 
above.  We  enter  on  a  new  life,  the  life  of  faith,  love,  humility,  zeal,  holy  service, 
godliness,  anticipation  of  future  blessedness.  4.  Rest  of  soul,  llie  rest  of  body 
enjoyed  in  the  year  of  jubilee  has  its  analogue  in  the  rest  of  soul  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord — rest  from  (1)  a  burdensome  sense  of  condemnation; 

S'2)  self-reproach,  remorse ;  (3)  spiritual  struggle  and  disquietude ;  (4)  anxious,  torturing 
ears.  5.  Joy  in  Ood,  In  this  " acceptable  time"  we  have  not  oidy  peace,  but  we  also 
"joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Rom.  v.  11).  We  are  bidden  to  "  rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway  "  (Phil.  iv.  4) ;  and  though  tiiere  may  be  found  in  the  sorrows  of 
others  as  well  as  in  our  own  and  in  the  difficulties  and  depressions  that  attend  us  here  too 
much  of  cloud  and  shadow  to  feel  that  it  is  always  jubilee-time  with  us  in  our  home- 
ward jomney,  yet  the  felt  presence  of  our  Saviour,  his  unchanging  friendship,  the 
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blessedness  of  doing  his  work,  honouring  his  Name,  and  even  hearing  his  holy  will,  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  land, — these  wfll  "put  a  new  song  into  our  mouth,"  a  real 
gladness  into  our  heart,  the  brightness  and  music  of  the  "acceptable  year"  into  our 
Christian  Ufe.— 0. 

Vers.  8 — 66. — Tear  of  jubilee :  III.  The  blessed  kingdom.  It  may  be  thought  that, 
while  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  year  of  jubilee  has  a  true  counterpart  in  that  Sspensa- 
tion  of  spiritual  emancipation,  social  readjustment,  regeneration,  rest,  joy,  in  which  we 
stand ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  of  detraction  in  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
the  present  time  as  to  make  the  one  but  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  the  other.  There 
is  truth  in  this  thought:  it  is  only  in  a  qualified  sense  that  we  can  speak  of  the 
Christian  era  as  a  time  of  jubilee.  Its  perfect  realization  is  yet  to  come ;  its  true  and 
glorious  fulfilment  awaits  us,  when  the  blessed  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God  shall  have 
come  in  all  its  fulness  and  the  latter-day  glory  shall  appear;  then  there  shall  be— 

1.  Emancipation  from  all  bondage.  Every  fetter  shall  be  struck  from  the  soul,  as 
well  as  from  the  body>  and  we  ourselves  shall  be  free  in  all  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Grod." 

2.  Restitution,  We  shall  recover  the  heritage  forfeited  by  sin;  the  estate  which 
our  Father  intended  to  bestow  originally  on  all  his  human  children  will  then  revert  to 
us,  and  we  shall  "  return  everv  man  unto  his  possession  **  (ver.  13).  We  shall  know  by 
blessed  experience  what  God  designed  for  holy  manhood. 

3.  Regeneration,  So  great  and  blessed  will  be  the  change,  the  new  conditions 
under  which  we  shall  live,  that  we  shall  feel  that  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  " 
have  been  created.    God  will  have  made  "  all  things  new  "  to  us. 

4.  Reunion,  We  shall  "return  every  man  unto  his  family"  (ver.  10).  Parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  pastor  and  people,  long-separated  friends,  will  gather 
again  in  the  same  home,  and  "join  inseparable  hands  "  of  holy,  heavenly  reunion. 

6.  Reign  of  love.  If  there  be  craoation,  inferiority,  rule,  and  service  there,  all 
"  rigour  "  will  be  unknown  (ver.  46).  Our  "  brother  will  live  with  us  "  (vers.  35,  36) 
in  love-;  all  rule  will  be  beneficent;  all  service  sweet  and  cheerful 

6.  Perfect  service  of  the  Supreme,  "  Unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants ; 
they  are  my  servants"  (ver.  65).  There  is  no  fairer  promise  in  the  Word  of  God 
concerning  the  future  than  this — "  his  servants  shall  serve  him  "  (Rev.  xxii.  3).  Then 
shall  we  attain  to  the  ideal  of  our  humanity  when,  escaping  from  ourselves,  we  shall, 
in  thought  and  feeling,  in  word  and  deed,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  be  serving 
God  in  stainless,  uninterrupted  ministry.    Then  God  will  be  "  all  in  all." 

7.  Rest  and  joy.  The  toil  and  care  of  earth  will  be  left  behind,  wUl  be  lost  in  the 
endless  sabbath,  and  we  shall  "enter  into  rest."  Only  those  happy  activities  will 
await  us  in  which  we  shall  engage  with  untiring  energy  and  unfading  joy. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — The  sabbaticdl  year.  Rest  of  the  land,  as  the  physical  source  of  blessings, 
as  the  consecrated  portion  of  God's  people. 

I.  The  natural  basis  of  beligion.  Creation.  Providence.  Moral  government. 
"  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  another  to  attend  him  **  (George  Herbert).  The  ascent  of 
the  higher  nature  from  the  lower.  The  subordination  of  the  material  and  temporary 
to  the  inmiaterial  and  eternal.  Care  of  all  life  involved  in  the  covenant  of  God  with 
his  people.  The  life  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  life  of  the  animal  world,  viewed  in 
their  rektion  to  higher  purposes  of  God.  Art  is  perfected  only  in  the  atmosphere  of 
religion.  Science,  both  theoretic  and  applied,  require^  to  be  pervaded  with  religious 
spirit,  or  becomes  atheistic,  worldly,  and  corrupt 

II.  The  blessing  of  God  on  his  people.  "A  sabbath  for  the  Lord,"  that  he 
may  rejoice  with  his  children.  1.  Material  blessings  promised :  "  All  these  tilings  shall 
be  added  imto  you ; "  "  he  careth  for  you ;  **  "  godfiness  hath  the  promise  of  the  world 
which  now  is."  2.  Rest  in  the  Lord,  over  all  the  land,  in  all  states  and  conditions, 
eventually  in  all  men.  The  resting  land  typical  of  the  Divine  promise  of  a  restored 
earth  and  regained  paradise.  The  weekly  sabbath  enlarged.  Time  expanding  to 
eternity.    Special  opportunities  granted  for  the  larger  spiritual  culture. — R. 

Vers.  8 — 34. — The  year  qf  juhHee,    Accumulation  of  sabbaths  and  sabbatical  years ; 
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climax  of  rest.  Proclaimed  on  Day  of  Atonement  Outcome  of  the  original  covenant. 
Specially  soul-Btirring  and  delightful,  '*  waked  up  the  nation  from  the  very  oentre  of 
Hs  moral  being."  "  All  estates  and  conditions  of  the  people  were  permitted  to  feel  the 
hallowed  and  refreshing  influence  of  this  most  noble  institution.  The  exile  returned ; 
the  captive  was  emancipated ;  the  debtor  set  free ;  each  family  opened  its  bosom  to 
receive  once  more  its  long-lost  members ;  each  inheritance  received  back  its  exiled 
owner.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  the  welcome  and  soul-thrilling  signal  for  the 
captive  to  escape ;  for  the  slave  to  cast  aside  the  chains  of  his  bondage ;  for  the  man- 
slayer  to  return  to  his  home ;  for  the  ruined  and  poverty-stricken  to  rise  to  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  had  been  forfeited.  Ko  sooner  had  the  trumpet's  thrice-welcome 
sound  fallen  upon  the  ear  than  the  mighty  tide  of  blessing  rose  majestically,  and  sent 
its  refreshing  undulations  into  the  most  remote  comers  of  Jehovah's  highly  favoured 
land."    Regard  it  (1)  socially,  (2)  morally,  ^3)  spiritually. 

I.  Socially.  An  example  of  wise  and  benefioent  legislation.  As:  1.  Security 
against  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  to  the  oppression  of  the  many. 
2.  Relief  to  inevitable  reverses  of  fortune.  3.  Maintenance  of  family  life  and  bonds  of 
natural  affection.  4.  Destruction  of  slavery.  6.  Promotion  of  equality  of  condition 
and  opportunity.  6.  Preservation  of  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  in  society.  7.  Avoid- 
ance of  litigation  and  social  strife. 

II.  Morally.  An  abiding  support  of  the  higher  moral  sentiments.  1.  Benevolenoe 
and  compassion.  2.  Patriotism.  8.  Personal  liberty.  4.  Moderation.  5.  Brother- 
hood.   6.  Industry. 

III.  Spiritually.  A  type  of  realized  salvation  by  Divine  grace.  1.  Procldmed  on 
Day  of  Atonement ;  fruit  of  reconciliation  with  God.  2.  Universality  of  the  offered 
deliverance,  independent  of  human  merits.  3.  Promise  of  restored  human  condition — 
the  '*  meek  inheriting  the  earth."  4.  The  jubilee  of  heaven — '*  glorious  liberty  of  the 
chUdren  of  God  "  (Rom.  viU.  21 ;  cf.  Isa.  IxvL  12—23 ;  Luke  iv.  16—22 ;  Rev.  xL  15  ; 
xiv.  6,  7 ;  xxL).— R. 

Vers.  35 — 55. — The  law  of  personal  servitude,  I.  General  principle,  love  of  cur 
neighbour.  Servitude  admitted  in  that  early  stage  of  the  world,  but  limitea  and 
modified,  and  its  extinction  provided  for  in  that  principle  of  love  and  compassion  which 
was  seized  and  exalted  by  the  gospel.  Gk)d's  method  to  subdue  and  extinguish  effects 
of  man's  fall  by  the  vital  force  of  higher  motive.  Distinction  between  strangers  and 
fellow-Israelite  preserved  the  covenant,  therefore  the  religion  which  taught  love  and 
saved  the  stranger. 

II.  Lesson  of  ukselfishkess  and  unworldlikess.  All  servants  of  the  Lord. 
All  property  his.  The  underlying  facts  of  redemption,  *'  bought  with  a  price,  there- 
fore glorify  God,"  etc.— R, 

Vers.  19 — 21.— T?ie  eaihbatical  year.  All  the  Divine  Institutions  are  marked  by 
practical  wisdom,  and  doubtless  subserved  many  purposes  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  Law.  To  celebrate  a  year  of  abstinence  from  agricultural  labonr  must 
have  benefited  the  ground  itself,  as  well  as  tended  to  produce  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  For  in  that  year  the  natural  uncultivated  produce 
of  the  soil  was  free  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  poorest  But  we  shall  concern  ourselves 
chiefly  with  the  reasons  given  in  the  Law  for  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  year. 

J.  The  proprietorship  op  the  land  is  claimed  by  God.  "The  land  is  mine" 
(ver.  23).  As  proprietors  occasionally  shut  up  a  path  for  a  day  in  order  to  prevent  its 
beinr;  claimed  as  public  property,  so  God  refuses  every  seventh  year  to  let  the  Israelites 
do  what  they  please  with  the  land,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
real  owner  whose  grace  bestowed  the  tenancy  on  them.  Men  are  hut  stewards.  God's 
dominion  is  universal  over  their  persons  and  possessions.  Nothing  that  man  is  or  has 
can  be  exempted  from  the  need  of  consecration.  The  conditiotis  of  tenancy  m%i9t  be 
complied  witn.  If  the  people  were  unwilling  to  observe  the  terms,  let  them  quit  their 
holding,  and  start  somewhere  for  themselves.  But  where  shall  we  procure  aught  by 
our  own  exertions  apart  from  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  ?  Our  very  existence  is  due 
to  him.    Useless,  then,  is  it  to  quarrel  with  the  lease  of  our  premises. 

II,   M\N  IB  TAUGHT  THAT  BE  HAS  OTHER  DUTIES  THAN  THAT  OF  PROYIDIKO  FOB  BIS 
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PHTBicAL  WANTS.  Work  18  the  fundamental  necessity,  the  burden  laid  lipon  us  by  the 
declaration,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread."  Mere  idleness  is  dis- 
graceful. Yet  by  this  command  of  the  text  Qod  asserts  that  rest  is  a  duty  as  well  as 
toil.  The  one  does  indeed  fit  us  for  the  other.  Recreation  is  by  no  means  sinful,  and 
that  is  a  narrow,  false  view  which  deems  it  so.  God's  rest  after  the  work  of  creation  has 
for  ever  hallowed  legitimate  relaxation.  Best  from  servile  labour  may  be  properly 
employed  in  holy  service.  It  was  during  this  sabbatical  year  that  the  Law  was  to  be 
read  in  the  hearing  of  the  entire  people.  Man  does  not  find  his  noblest  end  in  the 
industrial  pursuit  of  his  daily  occupation.  He  is  not  always  to  be  surveying  the  same 
span  of  earth.  He  may  lift  up  his  head,  and  rejoice  in  upward  thoughts  and  wider 
prospects.  This  world  is  not  man^s  final  home.  So  we  may  without  violence  interpret 
the  statement,  "  Ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me."  It  refers  primarily  to  the 
placing  of  Israel  in  a  land  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  it  conveys  a  deeper  lesson, 
one  of  pertinent  application  to  modem  circumstances.  Many  fancy  that  if  they  dili- 
gently attend  to  their  business  and  pay  their  way,  they  do  all  that  can  be  demanded  of 
them.    Such  low-thoughted  action  is  here  rebuked. 

III.  l^ID    FORETHOUGHT    INQUIRES  AS    TO   THE   FEASIBILITY    OF  COMPLIANCE   WITH 

THE  ENACTMENT.  "  What  shall  WO  eat  the  seventh  year  ?  "  Man  is  expected  to  use 
his  reason,  and  to  anticipate  the  future.  Ushered  into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of 
animals,  he  is  enabled  to  surround  himself  with  ample  might  and  resources.  One 
harvest  suffices  to  fill  his  granaries  till  they  are  replenished  by  the  stores  of  another 
year.  Is  he  to  run  in  the  teeth  of  prudence,  and  to  neglect  the  usual  tillage  operations  ? 
The  requirement  of  the  Law  is  superior  to  such  scruples.  It  may  seem  unreasonable 
conduct,  unbelief  may  suggest  terrible  eventualities,  but  if  the  will  of  Ood  has  been 
clearly  expressed,  the  devout  Israelite  dares  not  falter.  There  are  many  Divine  precepts 
which  appear  to  impose  trying  obligations  upon  the  faith  of  God's  people.  Some  have 
feared  to  risk  the  loss  involved  in  renouncing  Sunday  trading.  Some  have  refused  to 
sacrifice  any  portion  of  their  time  or  profits  to  engage  in  religious  work.  The  livelihood 
of  themselves  and  families  has  been  the  one  prominent  object.  Too  often  the  necessary 
provision  is  rated  too  high,  and  luxuries  are  included  among  the  essentials.  There  are 
others  to  whom  the  question  suggests  itself,  "  How  can  I  compete  with  my  rivals  if 
I  adhere  to  moral  laws  and  discountenance  all  practices  savouring  of  dishonesty  ? 
To  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  may  entail  the  loss  of  position  and  worldly 
esteem.'* 

IV.  God  promises  that  nothing  shall  be  lost  through  obedience  to  his 
STATUTES.  **  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you."  The  sixth  year  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  for  three  years.  Of  course,  this  supposes  a  supernatural  association  of  c(mduct  and 
prosperity  which  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  Yet  t?ie 
promise  of  bUmna  upon  thefaitlful  is  for  every  generation.  There  is  a  full  recompence 
guaranteed  for  all  tribulation  endured  in  the  service  of  righteousness.  Nor  are  the 
instances  few  in  number  where  men  have  in  modem  times  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  God  withholds  no  good  thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly,  that 
the  righteous  are  not  forsaken,  nor  have  their  poor  been  obliged  to  beg  for  bread. 
RecenUy  a  Greek  newspaper  owned  that  since  it  had  discontinued  its  Sunday  issue,  its 
profits  had  increased  rather  than  diminished.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  he  makes  a 
good  investment  who  takes  shares  in  Grod's  companies  formed  for  righteous  purposes. 
Such  shall  realize  the  double  assurance  of  **  safety  "  and  **  abundance  "  (ver.  19).  Note 
our  Ix)rd's  reply  to  Peter  asking,  "  What  shall  we  have  then  ?  "  Moses  esteemed  "  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  Let  the  promises  of 
Ood*s  Word  scatter  all  doubt  and  hesitation !  His  counsel  may  appear  strange  as  it  did 
to  King  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxzviii.  20),  but  the  result  shall  verify  his  wisdom.  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  In  keeping 
his  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  It  is  good  for  this  life,  and  even  better  for 
the  life  to  come. — S.  R  A. 

Ver.  42. — Servants  of  Qod,  The  Law  contains  other  than  ceremonial  regulations. 
Many  of  its  precepts  are  moral  in  the  highest  degree,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  purest 
Christianity.  Inoeed,  the  Christian  Church,  with  the  relationship  of  its  members,  its 
benefits,  and  obligations,  is  clearly  ouUined  in  the  nation  of  Israel ;  rather,  however,  sad 
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to  say^  in  its  constitution  than  in  actual  observance  of  its  conditions.    Little  alteration 
is  needed  to  suit  the  injunctions  of  this  passage  to  modern  circumstances. 

I.  God's  servants  abb  so  by  vibtub  of  what  he  has  done  fob  them.  "  They  are 
my  servants  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Redemption  from  the 
iron  furnace  of  affliction  was  the  ground  on  which  Jehovah  continually  claimed  tho 
Israelites  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  **  I  have  broken  the  bonds  of  your  yoke,"  So 
God  gave  his  Son  as  the  price  of  man's  ransom  from  sin,  and  Christ  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  Church  of  God  with  his  own  blood.  Paul  delighted  to  call  himself  a 
"  bondservant "  of  Christ  in  the  superscription  of  his  Epistles.  To  the  goodness  of  Gk>d 
the  Israelites  owed  their  preservation  and  their  installation  in  a  goodly  land.  OtxUUude 
constrains  to  faithfvX  service.  We  have  but  to  review  the  past  to  notice  numberless 
golden  bands  that  attach  us  to  the  Redeemer.  The  matchless  character  of  our  Gtxl 
fumiBbes  sufficient  reason  for  executing  his  commands,  but  this  character  is  best 
evidenced  by  a  survey  of  the  deeds  of  sovereign  love  that  have  made  us  what  we  are 
and  placed  us  where  we  are. 

II.  God's  sebvice  pbecludes  ottb  beinq  in  bondaqe.  We  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
and  if  we  belong  to  Gk>d,  others  cannot  claim  absolute  lordship  over  us.  **  They  shall 
not  be  sold  as  ^ndmen,"  for  this  would  signify  that  God's  ownership  is  disputed.  Only 
the  foreigner  can  be  treated  as  a  slave  without  insulting  Jehovah.  Slavery  is  thus  really 
condemiMd,  though  permitted  with  restrictions.  The  Law  must  not  be  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  morality  of  those  who  are  to  keep  it,  lest  it  overshoot  the  mark  and  prove 
powerless  to  guide  and  instruct  What  was  granted  in  earliest  ages  may  be  altogether 
unpardonable  in  days  of  modem  illumination  and  progress.  We  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  light  we  have  to  direct  our  steps.  The  truth  shines  clearly  forth  vuU 
to  serve  God  is  truest  freedom.  It  accords  with  the  noblest  dictates  of  our  nature ;  reasoa 
and  conscience  glorify  such  obedience.  Like  the  railway  train,  we  fulfil  our  highest 
functions,  not  by  deserting  but  by  running  upon  the  lines  laid  down  for  our  advance.  See 
the  warnings  addressed  to  Christians  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  viiL  34),  Paul  (Rom.  vi. 
16),  and  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  19).  When  we  are  actuated  by  the  suggestions  of  the.tempter, 
we  rebel  against  God's  authority  and  proclaim  ourselves  unworthy  servants.  *  And  to 
seek  to  ensnare  others  or  to  induce  them  to  act  contrary  to  Divine^  instructions,  is  even 
worse  than  to  have  been  brought  into  bondage  ourselves.  God  will  not  brook  these 
infractions  of  his  majesty. 

III.  The  sebvants  of  God  abe  bound  to  avoid  all  habbh  tbeatment  of  one 
ANOTHEB.  Unjust  dealing  is  reprobated.  Bad  in  any  case,  it  is  peculiarly  offensive  here. 
The  people  of  God  are  not  to  forget  that  they  are  brethren  in  the  employment  of  the  one 
master.  **  If  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,  and 
shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  him,"  is  the  New  Testament  version  of  the  conmiand,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  rule  over  him  with  rigour;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God"  (ver.  43).  Christian  brother- 
hood is  not  intended  to  upset  the  constitution  of  a  society  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  after 
social  equalization.  Distinction  of  rank  and  class  is  recognized  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  proper  regard  must  be  paid  to  those  in  authority.  The  servant  is  not  to  despise  his 
master  because  the  latter  is  a  brother  in  Christ ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  masters  are  to 
forbear  threatening,  **  knowing  that  both  their  Master  and  yours  is  in  heaven "  (Eph. 
vi.  9).  It  cannot  be  pleasing  to  Christ  to  see  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  a  brother 
Christian's  hour  of  weakness.  Such  conduct  virtually  dishonours  the  Master  whom  we 
profess  to  serve,  it  offends  **  one  of  these  little  ones."  And  ({irtherffellou^'Servants  should 
relieve  each  other^s  wants  (see  ver.  35,  and  margin,  **  strengthen  ").  There  is  a  "  bond  " 
of  union  between  them,  and  love  and  regard  for  the  Master  must  lead  them  to  see  that 
in  giving  to  the  poor  they  are  lending  unto  the  Lord.  "  One  is  your  Master  "  (Instructor), 
'*  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  To  collect  for  the  Church  poor  at  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  happy  recognition  of  this  truth.  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
that  befal  the  most  honest  and  industrious.  Changes  of  fortune  merit  our  sympathy, 
and  the  cloud  is  beautified  with  rainbow  hues  when  the  sun  of  brotherly  love  shines 
athwart  its  darkness.  Another's  fate  may  at  any  time  become  our  own.  How  it  will 
mitigate  our  grief  to  know  that  in  our  season  of  elevation  and  prosperity  we  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  woes  of  others !  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble."  "  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  foith.''--S.  R.  A. 
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PAET  V. 
CONCLUDING  EXHOETATION. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


Thb  fint  two  veneB  of  this  chapter  con- 
tain a  prohibition  of  idolatry,  and  a 
command  to  observe  the  sabbath  and  to 
reverence  €k>d'B  sanctuary;  that  is,  they 
repeat  in  summary  the  substance  of  the 
Israelites,  reUgious  duty,  negative  and 
positive,  as  comprised  in  the  first  table  of 
the  Decalogue.  They  form,  therefore,  a  pro- 
logue to  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  which 
solemnly  announces :  1.  The  blessings 
which  should  result  from  obedience  (vers. 
3—18).  2.  The  curses  which  should  follow 
disobedience  (vers.  14— 39).  3.  The  gracious 
treatment  which  would  ensue  on  repentance 
(vers.  40—45). 

Hitherto  the  Book  of  Leviticus  has  con- 
sisted of  ceremonial  and  moral  injunctions, 
with  two  historical  passages  interposed.  In 
the  present  chapter  it  rises  in  its  subject 
and  its  diction  from  legal  precepts  and  a 
legal  style  to  prediction  and  the  style  which 
became  a  prophet.  We  may  trace  in  Joel 
(iL  22—27)  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  earliest  prophet  of  Judah  with 
this  chapter.  The  first  promise  there,  as 
here,  is  that  of  rain,  and  as  here  it  is  to  be 
**  ffi  due  8ea$ont'*  so  there  it  is  "  the  former  and 
the  latter  rain,**  that  is,  the  regular  autumn 
and  spring  rains.  ^  The  land  thaU  yield  her 
inereaee,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield 
their  fruity**  appears  in  the  prophet  as,  ^  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring,  for  the 
tree  beareth  her  fruit,  the  ^g  tree  and  the 
vinedoyield  their  strength."  The  following 
clause,  **  your  threshing  thaU  reach  unto  the 
vinto^e,  and  the  vintage  shaU  reach  unto  the 
sowing  time^**  as,  **  the  floors  shall  be  full  of 
wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine 
and  oil ;  **  the  next  clause,  **  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  to  the  fully  and  dweU  in  your  land 
safely t**  as,  **  I  will  send  you  com,  and  wine. 


and  oil,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied  therewith," 
and  **  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and  be  satisfied ; " 
the  clause,  **  I  toiU  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shaU  lie  doum,  and  none  shall  make  you 
afraidy**  as  **  I  will  no  more  make  you  a  re- 
proach among  the  heathen,**  and  **  my  people 
shall  never  be  ashamed ;  **  and  the  clause, 
**  I  wiU  rid  evil  creatures  [not  beasts']  out  of  the 
landy  neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your 
landy*'  as,  *'  I  will  remove  far  ofi'from  you  the 
northern,"  and  **I  will  restore  to  you  the 
years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  canker- 
worm,  and  the  caterpiller,  and  the  palmer- 
worm,  my  great  army  which  I  sent  among 
you." 

The  blessings  and  the  curses  rise  one 
above  the  other  in  regular  gradation :  on  the 
one  side,  rain,  abundance,  peace,  deliverance, 
victory,  increase  in  numbers,  communion 
with  God;  on  the  other  side,  (1)  horror, 
wasting,  and  the  burning  fever,  hostile 
spoiling  of  the  fields,  defeat,  and  causeless 
fiight ;  (2)  the  heaven  iron,  and  the  earth 
brass,  failure  of  crops  and  fruits  in  spite  of 
labour  spent  upon  them ;  (3)  wild  beasts  for 
the  destruction  of  cattle,  children,  and  men, 
desolationof  the  highways:  (4)  the  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine;  (5)  cannibalism, 
overthrow  of  their  heathen  idols  and  of  Grod*8 
own  house  and  worship,  destruction  of  their 
cities,  utter  desolation  of  their  lands,  and 
their  captivity  among  the  heathen.  And 
even  yet  the  toll  measure  of  their  misery  is 
not  accomplished,  for  while  the  land  enjoys 
her  sabbaths,  the  captives,  if  unrepentant, 
are  to  fall  from  one  misery  to  another,  till 
they  pine  away  and  are  consumed.  Each 
of  these  grades  is  described  as  being 
symbolically  seven  times  worse,  that  is, 
incomparably  worse,  than  that  which  has 
gone  before.  Because  these  plagues  would 
come,  and  in  fact  did  come,  upon  them  as 
the  immediate  result  of  physical  or  moral 
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oansee  that  could  be  traced,  they  are  none 
the  lesB  the  effect  of  God's  wrath  npon  his 
apostate  people. 

Confession  of  sin,  recognition  of  God's 
providence  in  all  that  had  happened  to  them, 
humility,  and  acquiescence  in  their  punish- 
ment, would  restore  them  to  their  forfeited 
oovenantrelation(vers.  40— 45).  Then  God 
would"  not  abhor  them  todestroy  them  utterly" 
but  would  *Wemember  the  eovenarU  of  their 
fathen"  Thus  it  was  that  God  brought  them 
back  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity ;  and  thus 
it  is  that,  upon  their  repentance,  he  replaces  in 
a  state  of  salvation  Churches  and  individuals 
that  have  fallen  away  from  him.  In  this 
way  punishmentd  become  a  blessing,  and 
men  are  able  to  **  accept  of  them,"  or  rejoice 
in  them,  as  the  word  might  be  rendered. 

Ver.  1.— Te  shall  make  you  no  idols  nor 
graTen  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  stand- 
ing image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  ima^^ 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it. 
The  word  idols  (elilim)  means  the  "  nothings" 
which  the  heathen  substituted  for  the  Lord 
God.  The  graven  image  (here  meaning  a 
carved  wooden  image),  the  standing  image 
(meaning  a  sacred  pillar),  and  the  image  of 
stone  (that  is,  a  sculptured  stone  idol),  are 
the  three  forms  of  images  under  which 
adoration  was  paid,  whether  to  the  true  God 
or  to  a  false  deiiy.  The  expression,  to  boto 
down  unto  (or  towards)  it,  forbids  worship- 
ping before  an  image  as  well  as  worshipping 
an  image. 

Ver.  2.— Te  diall  keep  my  sabbaths, 
and  reTerenoe  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Lord. 
These  words  are  repeated  textually  from 
ch.  xix.  80. 

Ver.  3.— If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes.  The 
Aree  will  of  man  is  recognized  equally  with 
God's  controlling  power. 

Vers.  4— 6.— These  verses  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  mind,  not  of  Joel  only,  as  already 
pointed  out,  but  of  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  20 
—81).  In  Leviticus  we  find,  Then  I  will 
give  you  rain  in  due  season;  in  Ezekiel, 
**  And  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down 
in  his  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  bless- 
ing." In  Leviticus,  And  the  land  shall  yield 
her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
yield  their  fruit;  in  Ezekiel,  "  And  the  tree 
of  the  field  shall  vield  her  fruit,  and  the 
earth  her  increase.*'^  In  Leviticus,  Ye  shall 
dwell  m  your  land  safely ;  in  Ezekiel,  "  They 
shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods."  In  Leviticus,  And  I  will 
glTe  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  He  down, 
and  none  shall  make  you  alhdd:  and  I  will 
rideyil beasts  out  of  the  land,  neither  shall 
the  sword  go  through  your  land ;  in  Ezekiel, 


•*  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  oovefnant  of 
peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  oease 
out  of  the  land.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  no  more 
be  a  prey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall  the 
beast  of  the  land  devour  them ;  but  they  shall 
dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make  than 
afraid."  The  promise,  Tour  threshing  shall 
reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  shaU 
reach  unto  the  sowing  time,  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  prophet  Amos,  "Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  soweth  seed  "  (ix.  13). 

Ver.  8.— And  fiTe  of  yon  shall  chass  an 
hundred.  Of.  Josh,  zxiii.  10,  **  One  man  of 
you  shall  chase  a  thousand."  For  exsunples, 
see  Judg.  iii.  31 ;  xv.  15;  1  Sam.  xiv-  6 — 16; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

Ver.  10.— Te  shall  eat  old  store,  and  luing 
forth  the  old  beeante  of  the  new.  The 
provisions  of  the  past  year  would  be  so 
abundant  that  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved to  make  place  for  the  new  stores. 

Ver.  ll.^And  I  wiU  set  my  tabemaeto 
among  yon.  This  was  fulfilled,  spiritually, 
as  shown  to  6t.  John  in  his  vision  of  the 
new  Jerusalem :  **  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  thev  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  Qod"  (Rev.  xxl  3).  And  my  aonl 
shall  not  abhor  yon.  The  result  of  God's 
abhorrence  being  his  rejection  of  those 
whom  he  abhors  (see  ch.  xx.  23). 

Ver.  12.— And  I  will  walk  amonff  yon, 
and  will  be  your  Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people.  These  words  are  (quoted  by  St.  Paul 
as  a  ground  of  the  hobnees  required  ot 
Good's  people  (2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

Ver.  13.— And  I  have  broken  the  bands  of 
your  yoke.  This  expression,  used  also  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Ezekiel  above  re- 
ferred to  (xxxiv.  27),  and  Jer.  xxvii.  2 
receives  an  illustration  &om  the  ancient 
method  of  harnessing  oxen,  still  kept  up 
in  the  East  and  South.  The  band  means 
the  straight  piece  of  wood  laid  across  the 
necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which  their  heads 
are  fastened  together  to  keep  them  level 
with  each  other,  and  by  wMch  they  are 
attached  to  the  pole  of  the  waggon.  The 
single  collars  worn  by  horses  in  more 
northern  countries  have  not  the  same 
oppressive  effect. 

Vers.  14 — 17. — Punishment  in  its  first  de- 
gree. Terror,  eonsnmptxon, — ^that  is,  wasting 
—and  the  hnmiog  ague,  that  shall  oonsnms 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :— a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  great  distress  (see 
1  Sam.  ii.  33)— and  ye  shall  sow  your  teed 
in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it  (see 
Jer.  V.  17,  and  Micah  vi  15,  «<Thou  shalt 
sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap;  thou  shalt 
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tread  the  olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint 
thee  with  oil")  .  .  .  and  ye  ihan  be  slain 
before  yonr  enemiea  (as  took  place  often 
in  their  after  history,  see  Judg.  it  14 ;  iii. 
8;  iv.  2);  they  that  hate  yon  shall  reign- 
that  is,  ru2e— over  yon;  and  ye  shall  flee 
when  none  pnrsneth  yon. 

Vers.  18—20. — Punishment  in  its  second 
degree.  I  will  make  yonr  heaven  as  iron, 
and  yonr  earth  as  bx«ss;  the  result  of 
no  rain  in  a  land  scorched  by  the  fiery 
Eastern  snn.  Yonr  land  shall  not  yield  her 
inorease,  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land 
yield  their  fmits.  Cf.  1  Kings  viu.  85;  Hag. 
i.  10, 11. 

Vers.  21,  22.— Punishment  in  its  third 
degree.  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among 
yon,  whioh  shall  rob  yon  of  yonr  children, 
and  destroy  yonr  cattle,  and  make  yon  few  in 
number.  So  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians 
transported  to  Palestine,  ^  At  the  beginning 
of  their  dwelling  there,  they  feared  not  the 
Lord :  therefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  among 
them,  which  slew  some  of  them  "  (2  Kings 
xviL  25)— and  yonr  high  ways  diall  be  deso- 
late. Of.  Judg.  ▼.  6,  **  In  the  days  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anatb,  in  the  aays  of  Jael, 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
trayellers  walked  through  byways." 

Vers.  23— 26.— Punishment  in  its  fourth 
degree.  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  yon, 
that  shall  avenge  the  qnarrel  of  my  cove- 
nant: ...  I  wul  send  the  peetilenoe  among 
yon;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  tiie  enemy — that  is,  ye  shall  go  into 
eavtivity  .  .  .  and  ye  ahsdl  eat,  and  not 
be  satisfied.  Of.  Ezek.  v.  12,  •'A  third 
part  of  thee  shall  die  with  pestilence,  and 
with  famine  shall  thev  be  consumed  in  the 
midst  of  thee :  and  a  third  part  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  round  about  thee;  and  I  will 
scatter  a  third  part  into  all  the  winds,  and 

1  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  them.**  The 
famine  that  is  to  come  upon  them  is  de- 
scribed as  making  ten  women  bake  bread 
in  one  oven, — whereas  in  ordinary  times  one 
oven  was  only  sufficient  for  one  woman's 
baking— and  they  shall  deliver  you  yonr 
bread  again  by  weight ;  that  is,  the  quantity 
baked  will  have  to  be  weighed  out  in  rations, 
before  any  one  is  allowed  to  take  it    See 

2  Kings  vL  25 ;  Isa.  iiL  1 ;  Jer.  xiv.  18 ;  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  point,  Ezek.  iv.  16, 
*<  Behold,  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in 
Jerusalem:  and  they  shall  eat  bread  bv 
weight,  and  with  care ;  and  they  shall  drink 
water  by  measure,  and  with  astonishment" 

Vers.  27— 83.— Punishment  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Te  shall  eat  the  fiesh  of  yonr  sons, 
and  the  flesh  of  yonr  daughters  shall  ye  eat 
We  find  that  this  threat  was  fulfilled  in 
Samaria  (2  Kings  vi.  28),  and  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  both  of  the  earlier  siege  by  the 
Ohaldfeans,  and  of  the  later  siege  by  the 


Romans  (see  Lam.  ii.  20 ;  iv.  10 ;  Josephus, 
*  Bell.  Jud.,*  V.  9,  3 ;  and  the  terrible  case  of 
Mary  daughter  of  J^leazar,  Josephus,  *  Bell. 
Jud.*  vi  3,  4).  And  I  will  destroy  yonr  high 
places.  By  high  places  is  meant  the  tops  of 
hiUsoreminenceechosen  for  worship,  whether 
of  Jehovah  (see  Judg.  vi.  26;  1  Kings  iii. 
2;  2  Kings  xii.  3;  1  Chron.  xxi  26),  or  of 
false  gods.  The  high  places  intended  here 
are  the  spots  where  the  **  sun-images  "  were 
erected  (see  2  Chron.  xiv.  5 ;  Isa.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ezek.  vi.  4)— and  ont  down  yonr  images,  and 
oast  yonr  carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  yonr 
idols— that  is,  they  should  roll  in  the  dust 
together.  And  I  will  make  yonr  cities  waste 
—as  Samaria  and  Jerusalem — and  bring 
yonr  sanetnaries  unto  desolation,— by  the 
sanctuaries^  which  are  to  be  desolated,  is 
meant  all  the  consecrated  things :  the  holy 
of  holies,  tbe  holy  place,  the  court,  the  ark, 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrip 
fice  —  and  I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of 
yonr  sweet  odours -so  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  ^To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense 
from  Bheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far 
country  ?  your  burnt  offerings  are  not  accept- 
able, nor  your  sacrifices  sweet**  (cf.  Isa.  t 
11—15).  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into 
desolation  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  11) :  and  yonr  enemies 
whioh  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at 
it  (cf.  Ezek.  v.  15).  And  I  will  scatter  yon 
among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw  ont  a 
sword  after  yon.  See  Jer.  ix.  16,  ^  I  will 
scatter  them  also  among  the  heathen,  whom 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known : 
and  I  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I 
have  consumed  them.** 

Vers.  34,  35.^The  land  had  not  parti- 
cipated in  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
latter  had  thought  that,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  sabbatical  years,  they  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  fruits  of  those  years 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 
The  result  was  that  they  lost  the  land  alto- 
gether for  a  period  equal  to  that  during 
which  it  ought  to  have  kept  sabbath,  and 
the  land  **a8  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten 
years'*  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  21).  From  the 
entrance  into  the  holv  land  until  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  there  elapsed  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  in  which 
time  there  ought  to  have  been  kept  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  sabbatic^  years. 
As  only  seventy  are  made  up  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Captivity,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  fifty-three  sabbatical  years  were  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites ;  but  this  oondasion 
is  very  doubtful.  It  is  more  likely  that 
seventy,  being  a  multiple  of  the  sacred 
number  seven,  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
purge  all  previous  neglects^  whatever  they 
might  have  been. 
Vers.   86—39.  —  The  final  punishment. 
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TTpon  them  tluit  are  left,  that  is,  the  enr- 
Tiving  oaptivee  and  exiles,  I  will  send  a 
fkintneM  into  their  hearts, — so  Ezek.  xxi.  7, 
^  And  every  heart  shall  melt,  and  all  hands 
shall  be  feeble,  and  everj  spirit  shall  faint, 
and  all  ^ees  shall  be  weak  as  water " — 
. . .  and  the  sound  of  a  shaken  (or  driven)  leaf 
Shan  ohase  them;  .  .  .  and  they  shall  fall, 
.  .  .  and  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  Uuid  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  yon 
np.  And  they  that  are  left  of  yon  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniqnlty  in  yonr  enemiei'  lands. 
This  is  the  concluding  threat  It  is  con- 
ditional in  its  nature,  and  the  oondition 
having  been  fulfilled,  we  may  say  with  re- 
verence that  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Those  of  the  ten  tribes  who  did  not  find 
their  way  to  Babylon,  and  so  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  body  which  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, have  been  eaten  up  by  the  land  of 
their  enemie$y  and  have  pined  aioay  in  their 
enemie^  lande.  Neither  they  nor  their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  globe,  however  much  investigation  may 
employ  itself  in  searching  for  them.  They 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  populations 
among  which  they  were  scattered. 

Vers.  40—45. — God's  pardon  vrill,  even 
yet,  as  always,  follow  upon  confession  of  sin 


and  genuine  repentance.  They  most  re- 
cognize not  only  that  they  have  sinned,  but 
that  their  sufi'erings  have  been  a  punish- 
ment for  those  sins  at  Gk>d*s  hand.  This 
will  work  in  them  humble  acquiesoenoe  in 
God*s  doings,  and  then  he  will  remeoiber 
his  oorenant  with  Jaeoh,  and  also  his  eafw»- 
nant  with  laaae,  and  also  his  tOTvaaat 
with  Abraham,  and  for  the  sake  of  tbm 
oorenant  of  their  anoeston,  he  will  net  east 
them  away,  neither  will  he  ahhor  thsni,  to 
destroy  them  ntteriy,  and  to  break  his  eore- 
nant  with  them.  Whether  Jewish  repent- 
ance has  been  or  ever  will  be  so  full  as 
to  obtain  this  blessing,  cannot  be  decided 
now.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  case  that  all 
the  blessings  promised  by  Moses  and  l^ 
future  prophets  to  repentant  and  restored 
Israel  are  to  find  their  acoomplishment  in 
the  spiritual  Israel,  the  children  of  Abraham 
who  is  **  the  father  of  all  them  that  belieye  " 
(Rom.  iv.  11),  seeing  that  *'Ood  is  able  of 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ** 
(Matt,  iii  9). 

Ver.  46. — This  is  the  dosing  paragraph 
of  tho  Book  of  Leviticus ;  to  which  another 
chapter  has  been  added,  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  on  the  subject  of  vows. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  3 — 46. — Promises  and  threaienings.  In  this  chapter  the  prophet  looks  forward, 
and  declares  how  God  would  deal  with  bis  people ;  which  should  be  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  should  act.  In  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14 — ^21,  the  chronicler  looks  back, 
and  shows  how  God  bad  dealt  with  them ;  which  had  been  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted. 

The  promises  and  the  threatenings  are  to  the  nation,  not  to  individuals ;  and  the 
prophetical  assurance  is  that  national  obedience  to  God  shall  bring  about  national 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  that  disobedience  shall  cause  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  In 
spite  of  the  rough,  wild  times  of  the  Judges^,  and  of  the  apostacy  of  Saul,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  on  the  whole  loyal  to  JehovaJh  till  the  end  of  the  days  of  Solomon.  And  till 
that  time  there  was  an  upward  growth  in  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  people — their 
wealth,  their  power,  their  prosperity,  their  happiness.  In  the  latter  days  of  Solomon, 
outwardly  glorious  as  they  were,  decay  and  corruption  b^an.  King  and  people  were 
alike  affected  by  the  splendid  despotism  which  one  wield^  and  imder  which  the  other 
flourished  in  material  prosperity.  In  that  prosperity  they  forgot  the  source  of  it.  The 
king  himself  pushed  his  tolerance  for  foreign  habits  into  idolatry,  ^  His  wives  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods :  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God, 
as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon, 
because  his  heart  was  turned  fix>m  the  Lord  GK>d  of  Israel "  (I  Kings  xL  4 — 9).  Like 
prince,  like  people ;  a  general  relaxation  of  moral  fibre  and  religious  zeal  ensued  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Its  culminating  point  had  been  reached,  and  now  there  followed  the 
rapid  descent  and  fall  which  resulted  from  disobedience.  The  first  step  to  ruin  was 
the  great  schism,  from  the  effects  of  which  neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  king- 
dom ever  recovered.  Then  followed  the  various  apostacies  and  pimishments.  In  the 
southern  kingdom,  *'  Behoboam  forsook  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam,  Shishak  King  of  Egrpt  came 
up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord  **  (2  Chron.  xii. 
1,  2).    Jehoram  "  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  like  as  did  the  house  of 
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Abab  (for  he  bad  tbe  dangbter  of  Abab  to  wife) :  and  be  wrongbt  tbat  wbicb  was  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  ...  In  his  days  the  Edomites  revolted.  .  .  .  Moreover  the 
Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  Arabians, 
that  were  near  the  Ethiopians :  and  they  came  up  into  Judah,  and  brake  into  it " 
^2  Chron.  xxi.  6—17).  In  the  latter  days  of  Joash,  "  they  left  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  served  groves  and  idols :  and  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  for  this  their  trespass.  ...  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  the  host  of  Syria  came  up  .  .  .  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their  band,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  €k>d  of 
Uieir  fathers "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  18 — ^24).  *  In  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Joash  Kine  of  Israel,  because  **  Amaziah  sought  after  the  gods  of  Edom  " 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  14 — 24).  Ahaz  '*  made  molten  images  for  Baalim.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the 
Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  tbe  hand  of  the  King  of  Syria  .  .  .  and  into  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Israel "  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2 — 5).  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  'Hhe  Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his  people:  but  they  would  not 
hearken.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  tbe  host  of  the  King 
of  Assyria  "  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  10, 11).  And  at  last,  these  partial  chastisements  having 
failed  to  bring  about  reformation,  came  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  **  The  Lord  (jod  of 
their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  sending ;  because 
he  had  compassion  on  bis  people,  and  on  his  dwelling  place :  but  they  mocked  the 
messengers  of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  arose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  he  brought 
upon  them  the  King  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword  in  the 
house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man, 
or  him  that  stooped  for  age :  he  gave  them  all  into  his  ban£  .  .  .  And  them  that  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon  "  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15 — 20). 

Tne  transgressions  of  tbe  northern  kingdom  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
southern  kingdom,  and  their  final  punishment,  therefore,  fell  upon  them  earlier.  "  For 
so  it  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  their  Qod,  .  .  .  and 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  ...  for  they  served  idols,  whereof  the  Lord  had 
said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing.  .  .  .  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  and  his 
covenant  that  he  made  with  their  fathers.  .  .  •  Therefore  the  Lord  was  very  angry, 
.  .  .  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight "  (2  Kings  xvii.  7 — 18).  This  occuired  in  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ten  tribes  we  find  no  symptoms  of  repentance 
under  suffering.  The  two  tribes  produced  a  Daniel ;  and  his  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  people  (Dan.  ix.  3 — 19)  illustrates  the  feelings  of  the  better  of  his  fellow- 
captives  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  promise  of  ch.  xxvi.  40 — 42,  Qt>d  remembered 
bis  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  Isaac,  and  Abraham,  and  raised  up  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nebemiah  to  effect  the  restoration;  while  the  ten  tribes  pined  away  in  Uie  land  of 
their  captivity.    Thus  Moses'  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

God  deals  with  other  nations  as  with  Israel ;  but  we  have  not  the  inspired  record  of 
bis  dealings.  While  Greece  cultivated  intellectual  wisdom,  she  flourished ;  when  she 
turned  to  sophistry,  she  perished.  While  Home  spread  order  and  law  throughout 
the  globe,  she  grew  in  strength ;  when  she  submitted  to  the  sway  of  arbitrary  despots, 
she  fell.  What  is  England's  mission  in  tbe  world  ?  To  disseminate  at  once  tnie  religion 
and  true  liberty.  As  long  as  she  does  this,  she  will  receive  Qod*s  blessing.  As  soon  as 
she  foils  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  ber  existence  as  a  nation,  she  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene,  and  another  instrument  raised  up  in  ber  stead. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAKIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Temporal  retvards  and  punUhmmis.  Ch.  xxvi. ;  cf.  Eccles.  viii.  11 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  18 ; 
Matt.  V.  44, 46 ;  and  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  There  is  in  this  chapter  a  distinct  assertion  of  moral 
government  exercised  over  Israel.  If  they  obeyed  God's  Law,  he  would  grant  them 
great  temporal  blessing ;  if  they  disobeyed,  he  would  send  them  sore  chastisement ;  but 
if  after  disobedience  l^ey  became  penitent,  he  would  remember  their  fathers  and  his 
covenant  with  them,  and  receive  their  penitent  seed  into  fiivour  again.    The  whole 
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question,  consequently,  of  the  "method  of  the  Divine  government"  is  hereby  nused. 
And  here  let  us  remark — 

I.  God's  judgments,  whetbeb  bewabds  ob  punishments,  week  executed  with 
BECOMING  LEISURE  AND  DELiBEBATiON.  It  is  along  the  liues  of  natural  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  miracle,  that  he  proposes  to  execute  his  decisions.  If  the  people  prove 
ohedient,  then  they  are  to  have  (1)  bountiful  harvests ;  (2)  national  triumph  and  oon- 
sequent  peace ;  (3)  riddance  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  so  feir  as  they  would  injure  their 
crops;  (4)  great  increase  of  the  population;  and  (5)  the  enjoyment  of  religioos 
ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  prove  disobedient,  they  are  to  have 
(1)  sickness;  (2)  scarcity ;  (3)  defeat ;  (4)  devastation  by  wild  beasts;  (5)  famine  in  its 
most  fearful  forms ;  and  (6)  a  sabbatic  desolation  in  the  Lord's  land. 

Now,  it  is  to  the  leisurely  and  deliberate  element  in  the  rewards  and  the  punisluments 
that  we  i^rect  attention.  If  GK>d  chose  to  execute  his  sentences  speedily,  if  obedience 
sot  its  reward  immediately,  if  disobedience  got  its  punishment  without  one  moment's 
Selay, — then  men  would  have  no  room  for  question,  and  no  room  for  moral  education 
and  decision.  Such  a  childish  regulation  would  doubtless  prevent  a  large  amount  of 
evil  in  the  world,  but  it  would  keep  men  children  always.  It  is  a  pitiable  stage  of 
education  when  the  child  insists  on  seeing  its  reward  before  it  obeys,  and  requires  the 
immediate  "  slap "  to  prevent  disobedience.  If  men  are  to  be  trained  morally,  they 
must  be  asked  to  take  upon  credit  God's  promises  and  threatenings,  and  decide  in  the 
interval  before  he  is  pleased  to  act. 

This  leaves  room  for  a  large  amount  of  evil.  **  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to 
do  evil "  (Eccles.  viii.  11).  Men  may  say,  because  Qod.  does  not  show  quickly  his 
hand,  that  he  may  possibly  not  show  it  at  all.  Hence  they  sin  and  say,  '*  The  Lord 
shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  Qod  of  Jacob  regard  it "  (Ps.  xciv.  7).  The  Ix>rd*s 
delay  is  interpreted  as  Divine  indifference.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  due  to  man*6  sinful 
heart  exercising  its  freedom  under  a  truly  paternal  government.  Instead  of  God's 
goodness  in  the  delay  leading  men  to  repentance,  it  is  allowed  to  foster  a  hope  that  he 
will  resign  the  reins  of  government  altogether  and  sit  indifferently  by,  while  men  do  as 
they  please.  An  instance  of  this  tendency  to  misinterpretation  is  afforded  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  '  Fragments  of  Science,'  where  he  has  the  audacity  to  deduce  from 
Matt  V.  45,  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  himself,  that  '*  the 
distribution  of  natural  phenomena  is  not  affected  by  moral  or  religious  causes;"' 
whereas  the  context  shows  that  the  whole  arran^meni  is  prompted  by  love  towards 
his  enemies,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  become  his  Mends.  Men  get  easily  warped 
in  their  interpretations,  and  miss  the  point,  or  want  to  miss  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  God's  delay  in  making  good  his  promises  and  threatenings  affords 
an  opportunity  for  humiliation  and  faith.  When  men  believe  he  will  be  as  good  and 
as  severe  as  he  says,  then  they  humble  themselves  under  his  mighty  hand,  and  suppli« 
cate  his  forgiveness.  When  also,  as  his  forgiven  ones,  they  try  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  obey  him,  then  the  delay  of  the  promised  blessing  enables  them  to  cultivate 
the  '*  patience  of  hope,"  and  thus  to  complete  their  character.  If,  therefore,  there  are 
drawbacks  through  man's  sin  on  the  one  side,  there  are  vast  advantages  to  human 
character  on  the  other  attending  this  arrangement. 

II.  God's  judgments,  even  when  exbooted,  have  not  the  aib  of  finautt 
ABOUT  THEM.  Notwithstanding  the  special  pleading  of  Warburton  and  his  followers 
about  the  temporal  character  of  the  Divine  judgments  among  the  Jews,  and  their 
consequent  ignorance  about  a  future  life,'  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  judgments 
that  they  are  not  final.  Little  children  perishing  and  eaten  in  the  sieges  (ver.  29) 
could  not  be  regarded  surely  as  a  final  iudgment.  Children  suffering  for  their  parents' 
sins  could  not  he  regarded  as  a  final  judgment.  In  truth,  God's  judgments  among  the 
Jews,  like  his  judgments  still,  were  imperfect,  and  designedly  so.  "For  observe," 
says  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  "  if  we  found  every  man  in  this  life  received  just  what 
he  deserved,  and  every  evil  work  always  brought  swift  punishment  dong  with  it,  what 
should  we  naturally  conclude  ?    There  is  no  future  punishment  in  store.  I  see  nothing 

>  Page  36  of  drd  edit  *  'Divine  Legation  of  Moses,'  bk.  v. 
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wanting ;  every  man  has  already  received  the  doe  reward  of  his  works ;  everything  is 
already  complete,  and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  next  world.  Or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  punishment  visited  upon  sin  at  all  in  this  world, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  say.  Tush,  Gk)d  hath  forgotten ;  he  never  interferes  amongst 
us ;  we  have  no  proof  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  or  of  his  determination  to  punish  it ;  he  is 
gone  away  far  from  us,  and  has  left  us  to  follow  our  own  wills  and  imaginations.  So 
that  if  sentences  were  either  ^perfectly  executed  on  earth,  or  not  executed  at  oZ?,  we 
might  have  some  reason  for  saying  that  there  was  a  chance  of  none  in  a  future  world. 
But  now  it  is  imperfectly  executed ;  just  so  much  done  as  to  say,  *  You  are  watched ; 
my  eye  is  upon  you ;  I  neither  slumber  nor  sleep ;  and  my  vengeance  slumbereth  not.' 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  so  little  done,  that  a  man  has  to  look  into  eternity 
for  the  accomplishment."  * 

III.  God's  promise  to  the  penitent  implies  that  they  abb  not  pabdoned 
SIMPLY  on  the  obound  OF  THEIB  PENTTENCB.  The  Lord  contemplates  the  Jewish 
defection  as  practically  certain.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds  out  the  hope  of  the 
penitent  people  being  restored  to  favour  (vers.  40 — 46).  But  it  is  surely  significant 
that  penitence  is  expressly  shown  not  to  be  the  ground  of  acceptance.  Doubtless  it  is 
the  condition ;  but  were  it  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance,  as  it  is  confidently  asserted 
to  be,'  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  such  a  case  as  that  now  before  us  Gtxl  would  speak 
about  remembering  their  fsithers,  and  throwing  the  radiance,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
obedience  round  about  their  children  (vers.  42,  45).  It  is  evident  the  penitents,  even 
after  they  have  been  pimished,  cannot  stand  alone.  And  in  truth,  when  the  whole 
matter  of  acceptance  is  analyzed,  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  a  covenant  of  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  covenant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  point  unmistakably  to  a  suffering 
Substitute,  the  glory  of  whose  merits  must  encircle  all  accepted  ones.  In  a  word,  we 
are  led  straight  to  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed  and 
received  into  covenant  relations.  **  Accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  we  are  careful  to  '*  abstain 
from  the  very  appearance  of  evil,"  and  in  the  exercise  of  new  obedience  we  find  a 
triumphant  power  bestowed.  When  we  hearken  to  his  commandments  our  peace  flows 
like  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  becomes  resistless  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Isa. 
xlviii.  18).  We  find  that  *'  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  tlwt  which  is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8). — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — The  blessedness  of  the  righteous.    In  the  words  before  ns  we  have— 

I.  The  QUALITIES  OP  THE  BIOHTE0U8  DE8CBIBED.  Thcsc  are :  1.  Tliat  they  worship 
the  true  God.  (1)  They  make  no  idols.  Graven  images.  Pillars  to  memorialize 
advantages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  false  gods.  Witness  the  votive  offerings  ot 
the  papists.  They  might  not  superstitiously  worship  such  stones  of  memorial  as  Jacob 
set  up  to  memorialize  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  (see  Gen.  xxviii.  18 ;  and  comp.  2  Kings 
xviii.  4).  The  images  of  stone  or  " stones  of  picture"  (see  margin)  would  probably  be 
statues.  Note :  men  make  their  idols.  (2^  They  respect  Jehovah.  He  is  the  Maker 
of  all  things.    He  is  himself  uncreate.    ae  is  the  Covenant  Friend  of  the  righteous. 

2.  That  they  worship  him  truly,  (1)  By  keeping  his  sabbaths.  Memorials  of  his 
works  of  creation  and  redemption.  Pledges^  of  the  rest  of  heaven.  (2)  These  are : 
weekly — ^monthly — ^yearly — septennial — in  the  jubilee.  (3)  By  reverencing  his  sanc- 
tuary.   The  place  of  his  presence,  of  his  altar,  of  the  congregation  of  his  people. 

3.  Thw  serve  him  obediently.  (1)  Walking  in  his  statutes.  This  implies  the  study 
of  his  Word.    (2)  To  keep  his  commandments  also  implies  prayer  for  Divine  grace. 

II.  Theib  BLESSEDNESS  ASSUBBD.  Thcv  havc  the  promise  of:  1.  Plenty.  (1)  The 
elements  were  to  be  propitious  to  them.  Seasonable  rains.  These  are  very  important. 
They  are  here,  mentioned  as  representing  all  benign  elemental  influences — ^light,  heat, 
electricity, — all  which  are  essential.  (2)  The  result  then  is  abundance  (ver.  6).  Before 
they  could  have  reaped  and  threshed  out  their  com^  the  vintage  should  be  ready,  and 
before  they  could  have  pressed  out  their  wine,  it  would  be  time  again  to  sow.  (3)  This 
was  to  preflgure  the  abundance  of  grace  which  should  mark  the  times  of  the  gosp«l  (see 
Amos  ix.  18).  2.  Security.  (1)  From  the  hostility  of  the  elements.  No  plague 
should  invade  them.    (2)  From  the  hostility  of  men.    No  warrior  should  invade  them. 

1  Wolfe's  '  Remains,'  6th  edit,  pp.  325,  326.  *  Of .  Hutton's '  Essays,'  voL  i.  p.  872. 
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No  robber  should  trouble  them.  (3)  From  the  hostility  of  animals.  Where  population 
is  reduced  by  wars  and  fiimines,  beasts  of  prey  prowL  (4^  How  the  faithfulness  of 
God  has  been  verified  in  the  history  of  his  people!  8.  Vietory.  (1)  God  put«  the 
dread  of  them  into  their  enemies.  They  fly  before  them.  Witness  the  flight  of  the 
Syrians  in  the  days  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vii.).  (2)  He  puts  courage  into  their  heartSL 
Witness  the  exploits  of  Gideon,  of  Samson,  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6, 12).  4.  Multiplication,  (1)  This  is  a  blessing  of  the  covenant  It  is  a  real 
strength  to  a  nation.  It  is  a  real  strength  to  a  Church.  (2)  But  outside  the  covenant 
mere  numbers  may  prove  a  formidable  evil  6.  Divine  favour.  (1)  "I  will  have 
respect  imto  you.'*^  Contrast  with  this  Heb.  x.  38.  (2)  The  token  of  the  Davoor  of 
God  is  his  presence,  (a)  His  tabernacle  was  amongst  them  in  the  wilderness.  What 
miracles  of  mercy  were  shown  to  them  then!  (6)  How  glorious  were  the  days  of 
Solomon  when  the  Shechinah  entered  the  temple !  (c)  His  tabernacle  was  set  among 
his  people  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  (John  i.  14>  But  they  did  not  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  their  day.  (cQ  How  blessed  is  the  mystical  incarnation  of  Christ  in  the 
believer !  (John  vi.  56 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16—18 ;  viL  1).  (e)  The  glwy  of  the  tabernacle  will 
culminate  in  the  new  heavens  and  earth  (see  Rev.  xxi.  3). 

All  this  blessedness  was  pledged  in  the  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
(ver.  13).    More  fully  in  the  redemption  of  the  gospel  typified  thereby. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  14 — 39. — Prophetic  maledictions.  The  promises  of  God  are  prophecies  of  good ; 
so  are  his  threatening  prophecies  of  evil.  Prophecy,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to 
fatalism,  since  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  conditions.  God  may,  therefore,  repent  him 
of  evils  threatened,  viz.  when  sinners  repent  of  the  sin  that  provoked  him.  So  long 
as  the  Hebrews  were  faithful  to  their  God,  they  found  him  faithful  in  mercy ;  when  they 
rebelled,  they  foimd  him  no  less  faithful  in  judgment.  What  a  commentary  upon  the 
verses  before  us  is  the  history  of  the  Israelites !    Let  us  review-— 

I.  Thb  judgments  DENOimcED  AGAINST  THEM  IK  THEiB  LAiO).  For  their  rebellion : 
1.  They  were  to  he  visited  with  plagues.  (1)  The  plague  of  terror.  This  is  the  natural 
plague  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  apprehension  of  formidable  judgments.  (2)  Of 
consumption.  This  term  expresses  all  chronic  diseases.  (3)  Of  burning  ague.  This 
describes  those  diseases  which  are  more  acute.  (4)  All  these  plagues  are  to  ^  consunoe 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart."  2.  They  were  to  suffer  from  invasion.  (1)  The 
sword  of  the  enemy  was  to  consume  them.  How  fearfully  they  suffered  imder  the 
judges,  imder  the  kings,  and  afterwards!  (2)  The  exactions  of  the  tyrant  were  to 
distress  them.  When  the  invaders  mastered  them,  how  grievously  were  they  oppressed ! 
3.  They  were  to  encounter  the  anger  of  their  Qod,  (1)  The  plague  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  could  not  otherwise  have  visited  them.  (2)  But  in  the  source  itself  there  is  the 
most  formidable  terror.  "  I  will  set  my  face  against  you."  4.  Their  obstinacy  was  to 
bring  upon  them  aggravated  evils.  (1)  The  land  was  to  become  unfruitful.  For  the 
heaven  was  to  be  like  iron,  which  might  reflect  the  glare  of  heat,  but  could  distil  no  rain 
or  dew.  (2)  Wild  beasts  were  to  come  among  them.  When  the  people  become 
diminished  by  war  and  pestilence  and  famine,  wild  animals  multiply  and  become  for- 
midable (see  Numb.  xxi.  6 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  25 ;  ii.  24 ;  Ezek.  v.  17).  (3)  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.    Rather  let  us  seek  his  mercy. 

II.  Those  denounced  against  them  in  the  lands  of  theib  cafttvitt.  1.  They 
were  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  heathen  (ver.  38).  (1)  Thus  ten  of  the  tribes  were 
carried  away  by  the  Assyrians.  (2)  The  two  remaining  tribes  were  afterwards  removed 
by  the  Babylonians.  (3)  Some  of  these  returned  imder  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
were  ultimately  carried  away  by  the  Romans.    2.  The  sword  was  to  follow  them  tliere, 

SI)  The  sword  of  war.  (2)  The  sword  of  persecution.  So  they  suffered  fix>m  pagans, 
rom  papists,  from  Mohammedans.  8.  They  were  to  suffer  astonishment  (vers.  86--39X 
CV)  Faintness  of  heart,  suspicion  of  danger  where  it  existed  not,  susceptibility  to  panic 
(2)  Pining  in  terror.  (3)  Perishing  through  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies.  4.  Their 
sufferings  were  to  be  protracted,  (1)  The  land  was  to  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  Houbigant 
observes  how  literally  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
''  From  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity  are  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
vears,  during  which  period  there  were  seventy  sabbaths  of  years ;  for  seven,  multiplied 
by  seventy,  make  four  hundred  and  ninety.    Now,  the  Babylonish  Captivity  lasted 
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seventy  years,  and  during  that  time  the  land  of  Israel  rested.  Therefore  the  land  rested 
just  as  many  years  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  as  it  should  have  rested  sabbaths  if  the 
Jews  had  observed  the  law  relative  to  the  sabbaths  of  the  land."  (2)  The  longer  term 
of  ''seven  times"  thrice  repeated  (vers.  21,  24,  28)  is  also  notable.  These  are  the 
"times  of  the  Gtentiles/'  during  which  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden  down  of  them 
(Luke  xxi.  24).  6.  Meanwhile  their  land  was  to  lie  desolate  (vers.  31 — 35).  (1)  Such 
has  been  its  history,  under  the  Romans,  under  the  Saracens,  under  the  Crusaders, 
under  the  Turks.  (2)  Who  but  God  could  have  foreseen  all  this?  How  unreasonable 
is  ujibelief  1-— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  40 — 46. — Hope  for  Israel,  The  curses  of  this  chapter  have  proved  prophetic. 
So,  may  we  infer,  will  the  blessings  prove.  We  may  therefore  hope  to  see  the  con- 
version of  the  Hebrews  to  Christ,  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  inheritance,  and  the 
Bim  of  prosperity  shining  brightly  upon  them. 

I.  T^EY  WILL  CONFESS  THEiB  BIN.  1.  Their  personal  iniquity,  (1)  They  will 
have  many  things  to  confess,  as  all  sinners  have.  They  will  "  humble  their  uncircum- 
cised  heart "  (see  Jer.  ix.  26 ;  Rom.  ii.  29).  (2)  In  particular  they  will  confess  their 
capital  sin  in  rejecting  Christ.  This  crime  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers.  2.  7^ 
iniquity  of  their  fathers,  (1)  This  was  the  same  as  their  own.  They  will  acknowledge 
themselves,  not  in  pride,  but  in  penitence,  to  be  the  children  of  their  fathers.  (2) 
Instead  of  attempting  to  extenuate  their  sin  because  of  the  example  of  their  fathers, 
they  will  repent  for  the  sin  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  for  their  own.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  the  visitation  of  thd  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.  3.  The  justice  of  Ood  in  their  punishment  (1)  They  acknowledge  that  they 
walked  contrary  to  God  (see  Ezra  ix. ;  Neh.  i.  4 ;  ix.  1,  2,  29;  Dan.  ix.  3,  4).  (2)  That 
he  has  therefore  walked  contrary  to  them.    Afflictions  do  not  spring  out  of  the  dust. 

II.  Then  God  will  bemember  his  cjovenant.  Therefore :  1.  Ee  will  not  destroy 
them  tUterly,  (1)  His  providence  will  be  over  them.  What  else  could  have  preserved 
them  now  for  nineteen  centuries  amidst  untoward  circumstances?  They  are,  notwith- 
standing their  sufferings,  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
TOosperity  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  (2)  The  remnant  of  them  shall  be  saved.  (3) 
How  tender  is  the  compassion  of  God  I  (Hos.  xi.  8,  9).  2.  He  wiU  reinstate  them  in 
their  land,  (I)  He  will  remember  his  land.  For  in  the  covenant  they  are  promised 
the  land  "  for  ever."  (2)  Remembering  the  land  also  implies  that  it  will  recover  its 
ancient  fruitfulness  (see  promises,  vers.  4,  6, 10).  (3)  In  that  condition  it  will  be  the 
appropriate  type  and  pledge  of  the  heavenly  country  (see  Isa.  Ixii.  4).  3.  He  will  make 
them  a  blessing  in  the  earth,  (1)  They  will  grow  into  a  multitude.  (2)  They  will 
rejoice  in  spiritual  blessings.  (3)  The  miracles  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  will  be 
repeated.  (4)  The  heathen  wiU  be  startled  into  thoughtfulness  (ver.  45).  (6)  The 
heathen  will  once  more  learn  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  lips  of  Hebrews.  4.  In  all 
this  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes,  (1)  This  is  distinctly  stated  (ver.  42 ;  comp. 
Rom.  xi.  28).  (2)  The  patriarchs  of  the  covenant  are  referred  to  in  the  order  of 
ascent,  viz.  Jacob,  Isaac,  Abraham.  Note :  when  the  Jews  in  humility  confess  them- 
selves the  children  of  their  more  recent  sinful  fathers,  God  will  acknowledge  them  as 
the  children  of  their  earlier  faithful  ancestors.  (3)  It  is  an  encouragement  to  £uth  that 
the  memory  of  Divine  mercy  is  far-reaching — everlasting. — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — Idolatry :  our  danger  and  our  security.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  wide- 
spread was  the  idolatry  of  the  ase  and  how  terribly  tempted  were  the  children  of  Israel 
to  fall  under  its  fascination,  we  do  not  wonder  either  at  the  repetition  or  the  fulness  of 
this  commandment.  Gkxi  made  it  quite  clear  to  his  people,  and  impressed  the  truth 
on  their  minds  with  strong  emphasis,  that  they  must  not  permit  any  visible  image  to 
come  between  themselves  and  him.  He  would  sanction  "  no  idol,  nor  graven  image, 
nor  pillar,  nor  figured  stone  "  (marginal  reading).  Respecting  idolatry  we  may  do  well 
to  consider — 

L  Its  natubal  histobt.  Men  do  not  descend  at  once  into  the  blind  and  blank 
idolatry  with  which  we  are  familiar.  1.  The  first  step  downwards  is  when  men  take 
some  object  or  construct  some  image  which  shall  remind  them  of  Deity,  or  stand  for 
God,  or  be  a  sign  and  token  of  his  presence,  so  that  when  they  see  that  they  shall  think 
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vf  him.  This  waa  the  case  with  the  "golden  calf  which  Aaron  made.  The  pe(^ 
presented  their  offerings  to  it  in  connection  with  a  "  feast  to  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  5). 
It  is  too  great  a  mental  labour  to  realize  Gk)d*s  presence  by  pure  thought  and  medita- 
tion ;  men  crave  a  visible  object  which  shall  remind  them  of  the  Supreme.  2.  The 
next  step— deep  into  the  thick  darkness — is  to  identify  the  Deity  with  the  object  which 
is  the  chosen  sign  of  his  presence ;  and  the  constant,  inevitable  accompaniment  of  this 
act  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  divinities ;  for,  as  the  visible  images  are  many,  the 
gods  become  many  also  to  Uie  popular  imagination.  However  antecedently  unlikdy  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  men  would  commit  such  great  folly  as  this,  universal  history 
compels  us  to  believe  that  they  have  done  so.  Beginning  with  the  demand  for  "a 
sign,"  men  have  "  bowed  down  unto**  and  worshipped  the  image,  the  pillar,  the  figured 
stone.  3.  Then  follows  mental,  moral,  spiritual  d^radation.  The  worshippers  of  idols 
have  attributed  to  their  gods  their  own  infirmities  and  sins,  and  then  their  worship  has 
reacted  on  their  own  character,  and  they  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  abjectness 
of  mind,  vileness  of  spirit,  grossness  of  Ufe. 

II.  Its  essential  ELEMsirrs.  We  must  not  identify  idolatry  with  those  more 
shameless  forms  of  it  which  historians  and  travellers  have  made  known  to  us.  These 
are  its  last  and  worst  developments.  But  the  idolatrous  element  is  found  where  there 
is  (1)  a  false  association  of  God  with  an  object  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  as  (in 
the  case  referred  to)  where  the  Israelites  associated  Jehovah  in  their  thoughts  with  an 
image  with  which  he  had  no  connection  whatever;  or  ^2)  a  false  trust  in  an  object  wiUi 
which  God  is  more  or  less  connected.  That  was  an  idolatrous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  made  sure  of  victory  because  the  ark  of  God  was  in  the  camp 
(L  Sam.  iv.  3—11).  Gkxi  had  connected  himself  with  the  ark  in  an  especial  manner; 
but  the  Jews  were  trusting  in  it  rather  than  in  him,  and  they  leant  on  a  broken  reed. 

III.  Its  appeal  to  ourselves.  Our  danger  is  not  from  the  grosser  forms  of  idolati7, 
nor  is  it  in  the  former  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  it ;  it  is  in  the  latter  of  these. 
We  are  liable  to  trust  idolatrously  in  that  with  which  God  is  connected,  but  which  has 
no  virtue  at  all  in  itself.  We  are  invited,  and  sometimes  find  ourselves  tempted: 
1.  To  imagine  that  a  priest  can  bless  us,  independently  of  the  truth  which  he  teaches 
or  the  spiritual  help  which  he  renders  us.  2.  To  suppose  that  we  are  nearer  to  God  in 
sacred  places,  irrespective  of  the  consideration  whether  we  realize  his  presence  and  draw 
nigh  to  his  Spirit.  3.  To  seek  sanctity,  or  even  salvation,  in  sacraments  apart  from  the 
reverent  thought  and  consecrated  feeling  which  they  should  suggest  or  excite.  This  is 
an  idolatrous  delusion. 

IV.  The  path  of  bafett.  This  is :  1.  The  avoidance  of  temptation.  We  must 
shun  those  Churches  and  services  which  would  seduce  us  from  spiritual  purity.  2.  The 
acceptance  of  the  One  Divine  Mediator  we  have  in  Christ  our  &kviour.  There  is  '*  one 
man  we  can  adore  without  idolatry — the  man  Christ  Jesus.**  3.  The  use  of  our  facultiei 
for  the  worship  of  the  Invisible.  We  can  worship  him  who  is  a  Spirit  **  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  We  can  realize  the  presence  of  the  infinite  God ;  we  can  love  him  whom  we 
have  not  seen  (1  Pet  L  8) ;  we  can  walk  the  whole  path  of  life  conscious  of  a  Divine 
Companion  whose  hand  we  cannot  grasp,  but  who  "leads  us  all  our  journey  through.** 
By  a  living  faith,  "  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  *' 
(1  John  i.  3).— C. 

Vers.  3 — 13. — Incentives  to  obedience.  Religion  has  the  first  claim  upon  us  as  the 
supreme  obligation  of  the  soul.  We  are  bound  to  worship  and  honour  God  because  we 
owe  far  more  to  him  than  to  all  other  beings  in  the  universe.  The  first  and  all- 
sufiBcient  reason  why  we  should  "  worship  and  bow  down  **  before  him.  Is  in  the  feet 
that  "  he  is  our  Gcd  ** — that  One  from  whom  we  come,  in  whom  we  live,  from  whom 
Cometh  down  every  good  gift  But  God  condescends  to  urge  us  to  obedience  by  pre- 
senting incentives  to  our  minds.  He  wishes  us  to  consider  that  he  has  made  it 
infinitely  remunerative  for  us  to  do  so ;  that,  by  so  doing,  we  become  recipients  of  the 
largest  blessings  he  can  confer  and  we  can  receive.  There  is  so  much  of  contrast  as 
well  as  comparison  between  the  blessings  of  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  that  we 
must  divide  our  subject  into  two  parts. 

I.  The  incenttves  wmoH  God  held  out  to  his  ancient  people.  These  were 
importantly  spiritual,  hut  prominently  temporal.    If  they  did  but "  walk  in  his  statutes, 
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and  keep  his  commandments,  and  do  them"  (ver.  3),  they  might  reckon  on  (1)  fertility 
in  the  field  (vers.  4,  5, 10) ;  (2)  sense  of  security  from  without  and  disturbance  from 
-within  (safety  and  peace,  vers.  6,  6) ;  (3)  victory  in  war  (vers.  7, 8) ;  (4)  national  growth 
(ver.  9) ;  (5)  God's  presence  with  them  (vers.  11, 12) ;  (6)  his  pleasure  in  them  (ver.  11) ; 
and  (7)  his  guarantee  of  their  liberty  and  self-respect  (ver.  13). 

XL  The  promises  which  he  has  made  to  us.  These  are  partly  temporal,  hut 
principally  spiritual.  They  include :  1,  Sufficiency  of  worldly  substance.  God  does 
not  now  say,  "  Serve  me,  and  you  shall  be  strong,  wealthy,  long-lived,"  but  he  does 
say,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  .  .  .  and  all  these  things  "  (food,  clothing,  etc.) 
**  shall  be  added  \mto  you "  (Matt.  vi.  33).  "  Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  Those  who  are  his  children  in  Christ  Jesus  may  reckon  upon 
all  needful  support  from  his  bountiful  hand.  2.  Consciousness  of  spiritual  integrity. 
As  God  made  his  people  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  and  to  "  go  upright "  (ver.  13), 
so  he  makes  those  who  have  returned  to  him,  and  who  have  escaped  from  the  yoke  of 
sin,  to  "walk  in  uprightness  of  heart."  Instead  of  shrinking  in  fear,  bowing  down 
with  a  depressing  sense  of  wrong-doing,  we  have  a  happy  consciousness  of  integrity  of 
souL  We  say  with  the  psalmist,  "  As  for  me,"  etc.  (Ps.  xli.  12).  3.  Sense  of  recon- 
ciliation with  GKkI.  God  promises  peace  and  a  sense  of  safety  (vers.  5,  6)  to  those  who 
seek  his  favour  in  Christ  Jesus.  Being  justified  by  faith  in  him,  we  have  peace  with 
Gbd ;  and  we  know  that,  whatever  may  be  our  circumstances,  we  are  secure  behind  the 
shield  of  his  almighty  love.  4.  Victory  in  the  battle  of  life.  If  it  be  not  wholly  true 
that  **  our  life  is  but  a  battle  and  a  march,"  yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  so  much  of 
spiritual  struggle  in  it,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  that  we  all  understand  only  too 
well  what  is  meant  by  "  the  battle  of  life."    There  are  many  foes  with  which  to  wrestle 

gCph.  vi.  12),  and  we  need  the  invigorating  power  which  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Strone 
ne  can  impart.  If  we  are  his,  he  will  help  us  in  the  strife.  *'  Our  enemies  will  fail 
before  us "  (ver.  7 ;  see  2  Cor.  ii.  14  and  Bom.  viii.  37).  6.  His  presence  with  us  and 
his  pleasure  in  us.  "  Gkxi  will  set  his  tabernacle  among  us ; "  he  "  will  walk  among  us  " 
(vers.  11, 12).  He  will  be  "  with  us  always,"  and  his  sustaining  presence  will  uphold 
us  in  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  most  trying  scene.  "His  soul  will  not  abhor  us" 
(ver.  11);  he  will  take  Divine  pleasure  in  us;  we  shall  be  his  children,  his  guests, 
his  friends,  his  heirs.  6.  An  everlasting  heritage  in  him.  He  will  be  our  God 
(ver.  12).  The  sacred  page  does  not  speak  of  any  duration ;  but  that  which  is  adum- 
brated in  the  Old  Testament  is  revealed  in  the  New.  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  out  into  the  light,  and  we  know  that  "  him  that  overcometh  will  the  Son 
of  man  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  his  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,"  etc 
(Rev.  iii.  12),  and  that  '*  to  him  that  overcometh  will  he  grant  to  sit  with  him  on  his 
throne,"  etc.  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  present  and  the  future,  the  best  of  the  one  and  the 
whole  of  the  other,  are  the  heritage  of  those  who  "  know  the  will  of  God  and  do  it" 
Surely  it  is  the  choice  of  the  wise  to  "  make  haste  and  delay  not  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments." — C. 

Vers.  23,  24. — Our  Ood  and  ourselves.  The  text  suggests  the  Question,  How  far 
does  God's  treatment  of  us  depend  on  our  attitude  towardshim  ?  Ana  the  answer  must 
be  somewhat  complex. 

I.  In  large  measube,  God's  tbbatmbnt  of  us  is  quite  ibbespective  of  oub  conduct 
TOWABD  Hiu.  He  has  done  much  for  us  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  generous  and 
beneficent  nature.  As  the  sun  gives  light' because  it  is  light,  regardless  of  the  objects 
on  which  it  shines,  so  our  Qod,  who  is  a  Sun  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  is  sending  forth  beams  of 
truth,  love,  beauty,  happiness,  because  in  him  is  all  fulness,  and  from  that  abundance 
there  must  flow  blessing  and  bounty  on  every  hand  (see  Ps.  ciii.  10, 11 ;  Matt.  v.  45). 

II.  In  large  measure,  God's  treatment  op  us  depends  on  oub  attitude  toward 
HIM.  1.  Right  feeling  on  our  part  is  reciprocated  with  kind  feeling  on  his.  If  we  love 
him,  he  will  love  ud  and  come  to  us  (John  xiv.  23).  2.  Rebellious  conduct  on  our  part 
brings  down  adverse  action  on  his  part.  If  wo  **  will  walk  contrary  to  him,  he  will  walk 
contrary  to  us,  and  punish  us  for  our  sins."  The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  (vers.  14 
—39)  is  a  terrible  admonition  that,  if  we  provoke  God  by  our  wilful  disobedience,  we  must 
expect  to  find  his  hand  against  us  in  all  the  paths  of  life,  our  growing  iniquity  meeting 
with  his  multiplying  wrath  and  darkening  retribution.    3.  Repentant  action  on  our 
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part  is  met  by  returning  fayour  on  his  (Jer.  ilL  22 ;  Joel  iL  12 — 14 ;  Isa.  xli  v.  22  ;  It.  7). 
Let  the  prodigal  son  arise  to  return,  and,  *'  while  yet  a  great  way  off/'  the  heaTenly 
Father  will  run  to  meet  and  to  welcome  him  (Luke  xv.). 

HL  God's  goodkess  to  us  will  sbem  to  us  to  vary  aooordino  to  thb  beotitudi 
OF  OUB  souls  towabd  HDf.  As  men  seem  to  us  to  be  just  or  unjust,  kind  or  unkind, 
according  to  the  position  we  oocupy  toward  them,  so  also  does  the  Father  of  spirits.  **  All 
the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  *'  ^and  are  seen  to  be)  '^  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his 
covenant  and  his  testimonies"  (Ps.  xxt.  10).  But  the  ways  of  the  Lord  will  seem 
''  contrary  "  to  the  rebellious.  With  the  merciful  man  Ood  shows  himself  merciful ; 
with  the  froward  he  shows  himself  froward  (Ps.  xviii.  26).  The  guilty  will  exclaim 
against  the  inequality  of  God's  dealings  (Eieek.  xxxilL  17).  He  vnU  seem  unjust 
because  they  are  unholy,  because  their  spirit  is  false  and  wrong  (Matt.  xx.  15^  Those 
who  fear  God  and  lore  his  Son  their  Saviour,  loin  in  the  psalm  of  the  Chiu^h  on  earth, 
"  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  .  .  .  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  *' 
'^s.  cxlv.) ;  they  anticipate  the  strain  of  the  Church  in  heaven,  **  Just  and  true  are 

y  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  "  (Rev.  xv.  3). — C 


th] 


Vers.  14 — 39. — Divine  rtirtbution.  The  Divine  Legislator  of  Israel  knew  well  that 
he  must  contemplate  disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  his  laws.  When  he  had 
intimated  the  fulness  of  the  reward  he  would  bestow  on  the  faithful,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  on  to  "  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do,**  eta  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  it  did  not  need  Divine  prescience  to  foretell  this  issue.  Human  disobedience 
is  too  constantly  occurring  a  factor  in  human  history  to  require  that :  it  may  always  be 
safely  assumed.    We  have  now  to  deal  with  God's  treatment  of  it ;  and  we  see — 

L  That  God  punishes  it  with  vabious  bvilb.  (Vers.  14 — 18.)  God  always  says 
to  us,  ^  If  ye  will  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  set  my  face  against  vou."  To  the 
Israelites  he  threatened  specifically :  (1)  bodily  sickness ;  (2)  unprofitable  labour ;  (3) 
defeat  in  battle ;  (4)  subjection  to  a  hated  rule ;  (6)  ignominious  toror  and  flight.  If  we 
sin  we  must  expect  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  Guilt  and  misery  are  necessarily 
conjoined.  Sin  deserves  to  suffer :  there  needs  no  further  explanation  of  suffering  than 
that  God's  holy  and  righteous  Law  has  been  transgressed,  let,  while  the  Divine  Law- 
giver visits  sin  with  retribution  because  it  is  right  Uiat  it  should  receive  this  mark  of  his 
holy  disapproval,  it  is  also  true— 

U.  That  God's  pukishment  is  meant  to  be  beksdial.  "  If  ye  will  not  yet  for  all 
this  hearken  unto  me "  (ver.  18).  Then  it  is  clear  that  these  providential  visitations 
would  be  meant  to  lead  to  a  better  spirit,  to  a  disposition  to  hearken  and  to  obey.  GKxl, 
when  he  punishes,  not  only  does  an  act  of  righteous  retribution,  which  his  position  as 
Supreme  Judge  demands  of  him,  but  he  also  does  that  which  he  desires  shall  lead  to 

S)nitence  and  restoration.  He  smites  us  in  one  member  that  he  may  heal  us  altogether, 
e  takes  away  a  little  that  he  may  give  very  largely.  He  sends  passing  pain  tn&t  he 
may  give  enduring  joy.  God's  retributions  are  his  "  corrections,"  his  paternal  chastise- 
ments, his  strong  but  kind  admonitions.  By  them  he  lays  his  hand  upon  us  and  says 
to  us,  in  tones  we  cannot  fail  to  understand, "  Repent  and  return,  and  be  restored."  But 
we  learn  from  these  verses — 

IIL  That  man  too  often  refuses  to  heed  the  Divine  correction.  "If  yt 
will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken "  (ver.  18) ;  "  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me " 
Tver.  21);  "if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me  by  these  things"  (ver.  23).  Often  men 
GO  listen  and  learn  and  obey  when  God  oomes  to  them  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow ;  but 
only  too  often  they  do  not.  They  continue  in  or  revert  to  their  evil  course,  they  £aU 
again  into  crime,  into  vice,  into  \mconcem,  into  indecision. 

IV.  That  God  lays  a  heavier  hand  on  persistent  and  obdurate  impenitence. 
He  gave  to  his  people  fair  and  full  warning  of  what  they  were  to  expect  at  his  hand. 
They  knew  that  obduracy  on  their  part  would  entail  gathering  and  growing  evils, 
leading  on  and  down  to  uttermost  destruction.  There  would  come  the  enmity  of  the 
elements,  with  consequent  disaster  in  the  field  (vers.  19,  20) ;  desolation  and  bereave- 
ment (ver.  22);  pestilence  and  famine  (vers.  25, 26);  revolting  and  unnatural  cruelties 
wrought  among  themselves  (vers.  28, 29) ;  exile  and  dispersion  (ver.  33);  terror  of  soul 
(vers.  36,  37) ;  national  destruction  and  impending  extinction  (vers.  38^  39).  These 
solemn  and  fearful  threatenings  are,  no  doubt,  d&ected  against  Israel,  the  specially 
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instructed  people.  As  God  "exalted  that  land  unto  heaven"  in  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity, so  he  '*  brought  it  down  to  hell "  in  condemnation  and  doom.  But  when  we 
remember  with  what  retribution  Qod.  visited  the  sins  of  the  antediluvian  world,  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  the  Canaanites,  the  great  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  when 
we  recall  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  he  has  brought  down  os  lands  and  cities  in 
more  modern  times,  we  may  conclude  that  those  nations  which  will  not  learn  when 
God  speaks  to  them  in  wrath  and  in  '*  his  high  displeasure"  may  look  forward  to  a 
time  of  gathering  disaster  and  final  ruin. 

God's  retributive  dealings  with  nations  have  their  counterpart  in  his  action  toward 
individual  lives.  Men  who  sin  and  suffer,  and  who  will  not  learn  by  the  things  they 
suffer,  may  take  to  heart  the  truth  that  God's  manifested  wrath  will  reach  them  nere  or 
will  overtake  them  hereafter ;  they  may  well  wish  that  it  may  arrive  soon  rather  than 
late,  for  as  time  passes  and  as  sin  indurates  and  blinds  the  soul,  there  is  the  less  likeli- 
hood that  the  sacred  lesson  will  be  learnt  before  death  shuts  the  book  of  opportunity, 
and  eternity  opens  that  other  book  of  judgment  and  award. — G. 

Vers.  40 — 45. — Sorrow  unto  $<dv<Uton,  The  chastisements  of  God,  like  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  either  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death ;  they  either 
make  or  mar ;  they  may  sanctify  and  save  or  they  may  leave  the  soul  more  bound  in 
the  bonds  of  sin  than  ever.  It  is  only  godly  sorrow — sorrow  regarded  in  a  true  light 
and  treated  in  the  way  that  God  intended — that  works  repentance  unto  salvation; 
otherwise  it  works  death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  The  right  use  of  affliction  is  indicated  in  the 
text ;  there  must  be— 

I.  A  SENSE  OF  ILL  DE8EBT.  The  uucircumcised  heart  must  be  humbled  (ver.  41). 
God  seeks  by  his  chastisements  to  break  our  pride,  our  haughtiness  of  heart,  our  sinful 
self-complacency.  Until  this  is  done  nothing  is  done.  When  the  soul  is  at  ease  in  its 
iniquity,  it  is  in  a  very  "  far  country,"  a  long  way  from  God,  truth,  salvation.  When 
trouble  touches  and  pierces  our  complacency,  filling  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  its 
rebelliousness,  as  soon  as  the  heart  says,  **  I  have  sinned,"  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  correcting  hand  is  wrought.    Then  necessarily  and  readily  follows— 

II.  The  LAKauAGB  of  cx)NFE8Sioir.  Directly  the  heart  feels  the  lin  speaks.  Too 
often  men  use  the*  language  of  penitence  when  the  feeling  is  entirely  absent  But  he 
that  searcheth  the  hearts  makes  due  distinction  between  the  words  which  are  true  and 
those  which  are  false.  There  is  nothing  gained  with  GKxi  by  adopting  the  language 
which  we  ought  to  be  disposed  to  use,  but  which  does  not  express  our  actual  con- 
dition ;  everything  unreal  is  offensive  in  his  sight.  But  there  is  much  gained  by  the 
simple,  natural,  heartfelt  utterance  of  penitential  feeling.  "  If  they  shall  confess  their 
iniquity,"  etc.  (vers.  40—42).  "  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  " 
(Rom.  X.  10).    The  spirit  thus  taught  of  GKxi  through  hb  servant,  sorrow,  has  now — 

III.  The  subject  will.  It "  accepts  of  the  pimishment  of  its  iniquity  "  (ver.  41). 
It  says,  '*  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not 
offend  any  more :  that  which  I  see  not  teach  thou  me,"  etc.  (Job  xxxiv.  31,  82).  It  is 
**  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits  "  (Heb.  xiL  9;.  It  submits  to  his  guidance 
and  surrenders  itself  to  his  will.    And  then  comes — 

IV.  Divine  bbstoration.  God  "  remembers  his  covenant "  (vers.  42,  45).  As  he 
remembered  the  covenant  he  made  with  the  ancestors  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
"  did  not  abhor  them  "  (ver.  44),  but  withdrew  his  anger  firom  them,  so  he  remembers  his 
promise  with  us,  sealed  with  a  Saviour's  blood,  to  pardon  our  sins  and  to  restore  our 
souls  to  his  Divine  favour.    Tet  there  are— 

V.  LiNOEBiNO  00K8EQUENCB8  OF  8IK.  With  penitent  Israel,  toward  whom  God  was 
extending  his  mercy,  "  the  land  also  was  to  be  left  of  them,  and  was  to  enjoy  her 
sabbaths,  while  she  lay  desolate  without  them  "  (ver.  43).  With  us,  when  penitent 
and  restored,  when  taken  back  into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  GKxi,  there  are  lingering 
consequences  of  sin  which  even  Divine  mercy  does  not,  cannot  remove— ^consequences 
in :  (1)  miserable  memories  which  will  visit  the  mind ;  (2)  enfeebled  faculty  that 
must  work  in  a  lesser  sphere  with  smaller  influence ;  (3)  diminished  reputation  among 
men ;  (4)  abiding  results  in  those  who  have  been  injured,  and  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  restoration,  etc.  While  facing  this  solemn  fact—a  fact  which  makes  sin 
seem  to  us  the  stem,  sad,  hurtful  thing  it  is— we  may  nevertheless  find  a  glad  relief  in 
recalling — 
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VL  The  blessed  hope  of  the  holy.  There  is  a  country  where  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  sin  will  be  so  removed  from  sight  and  sense  that  to  our  consciousness 
they  will  exist  no  more.  8in  and  sorrow  shall  never  cross  the  stream  that  "  divides 
that  heavenly  land  from  ours ; "  they  must  always  remain  on  this  side  of  it.  What 
will  remain  to  us  there  is  a  remembrance  that  will  enhance  our  joy — a  recollection 
of  sin  that  has  been  forgiven,  and  of  sorrow  that  has  been  endured,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  magnifying  the  mercy  of  our  crowned  and  exalted  King. — 0. 

Vers.  3 — 8. — Ohediente  and  prosperify.  The  connection  between  godly  conduct  and 
material  good  may  not  seem  to  us  so  close  or  so  clearly  discernible  as  that  which  is 
promised  in  these  verses.  StiU/the  heart  of  the  promise  remains,  and  instances  have 
never  been  wanting  to  prove  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  prophecy  of  Amos 
(ix.  13)— evidently  founded  on  this  passage  of  the  Law — refers 'to  gospel  times,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  declarations  of  the  text  are  capable  of  a  spiritual  application  which 
invests  them  with  deeper  meaning  and  grander  results. 

L  The  fbopbiett  of  obedience.  1.  Man  is  uvfit  to  guide  his  own  way.  '^  It  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  He  is  a  creature  swayed  by  passion, 
short-sighted,  fallible  in  judgment  Nor  can  the  united  wisdom  of  the  multitude  secure 
the  framing  of  a  code  free  from  prejudice  and  error.  We  may  consult  the  instructions 
of  Scripture  as  our  unfailing  chart ;  we  may  listen  to  its  precepts  as  the  helmsman  does 
to  the  commands  of  the  captain,  assured  that  from  his  loftier  position  he  can  better 
determine  the  course  the  vessel  ought  to  take.  2.  The  Almighty  possesses  irresisiib^ 
claims  upon  our  obedience.  He  is  our  Creator  and  (Governor,  Father  and  BenefEictor. 
He  has  bestowed  upon  us  all  our  earthly  and  our  spiritual  benefits,  and  in  particular 
spared  not  his  only  tSon  for  our  sakes.  Supremely  wise  and  holy,  we  cannot  without 
manifest  incongruity  refuse  to  follow  his  counsel  and  rule  of  life.  We  are  rebels  if  we 
neglect  his  injunctions.  To  pick  and  choose  which  we  will  conform  to  is  to  assume 
presumptuous  functions.  8.  The  statutes  are  such  as  to  commend  themselves  upon 
maturest  reflection.  Any  precept  plainlv  contrary  to  reason  or  morality  no  will  has 
power  to  enforce.  But  the  hexaplar  verdict  of  the  psalmist  will  be  pronounced  by  all 
who  study  the  laws  of  God,  **  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,"  etc.  (Ps.  xix.  7—9). 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  master-piece  of  skill,  goodness,  and  purity.  If 
universally  adhered  to,  the  world  would  become  an  Eden. 

IL  The  be  ward  of  obedience.  1.  Blessings  are  promised  to  t?ie  obedient.  Plenty. 
The  ground  shall  be  fertile,  the  fruit  gathered  in  harvest  shall  more  than  suffice  to 
carry  the  husbandman  on  to  the  next  ingathering.  The  gospel  does  at  any  rate  teach 
Christian  stoicism,  making  a  man  contented  with  his  lot,  and  he  who  h&a  sufficient  for 
his  wants  cannot  complain.  But  in  the  spiritual  region  we  may  have  a  never-ceasing 
flow  of  gifts.  For  God  is  bountiful,  and  loves  to  grant  richest  graces  \mto  his  people. 
If  only  we  are  prepared  to  receive,  the  floodgates  of  his  bounty  will  be  opened.  Feace. 
They  shall  dwell  at  home  in  safety,  none  causing  terror.  Strife  amongst  God's  own 
people  shall  be  unknown,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  tranquillity  shall  diffuse  its  sweets 
ncss  over  the  land.  **  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee."  Calm  of  conscience  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  Bodily 
suffering  cannot  destroy  this  peace.  The  testimony  of  a  well-known  minister  on  his 
death-bed  recently  was,  "  Witnin  I  have  deep  peace,  though  around  is  constant  search- 
ing pain."  Victory,  if  foes  attempt  to  molest  The  Cl^istian  life  is  a  wariare,  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  It  is  an  external  sphere  of  oonffict, 
the  enemy  is  determined  and  active,  "  but  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  obedient  soldiers  are  likeliest  to  come  off 
conquerors  when  the  general  is  skilled  in  strategy.  And  as  Havelock's  men,  by  their 
observance  of  moral  rules,  were  ever  prepared  for  duty,  so  are  those  who  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ  certain  of  success  in  the  struggle  agdnst  sin.  The  association  is 
much  more  intimate  between  obedience  and  spiritual  triumph  than  that  which  is  here 
promised  in  the  Law.  2.  ITiese  blessings  are  eminently  desirable.  It  speaks  a  wise  and 
gracious  God  to  have  made  it  so  greatly  men's  interest  to  keep  his  laws.  In  any  case 
we  are  bound  to  do  what  seems  right,  yet,  if  this  conduct  were  not  coincident  with 
advantage,  life  would  be  a  melancholy  scene.    Peace,  plenty,  and  victory  are  just  what 
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the  heart  desiderates  and  men  strive  to  attain.  God  will  not  offer  what  men  contemn. 
It  is  true  that  the  degraded  may  at  first  fail  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  prosperity  and 
tranquillity,  yet  education  is  possible,  and  even  brief  reasoning  must  convince  of  the 
value  of  these  inducements.  3.  The  list  is  comprehensive.  There  is  material  prosperity 
and  moral  good,  and  in  the  following  verses  religious  satisfaction  is  promised— -God 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  Nothing  that  can  add  to  man's  real  happiness  is 
absent  from  the  catalogue  of  pleasures  to  be  participated  in  by  the  obedient. 

III.  Genebal  BEFLEonoNS.  1.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  allowing  ourselves  to  he 
influenced  by  the  promise  of  rewards,  Man  is  compelled  to  anticipate;  prudence  is  a 
virtue.  All  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  rewards.  If  they  minister  to  base, 
ignoble  lusts,  then  to  be  moved  thereby  is  indicative  of  an  evil  state  of  mind.  But  if 
the  blessings  are  legitimate  and  elevating,  in  accordance  with  principles  implanted  by 
our  Maker,  then  the  hope  of  obtaining  them  is  a  strong  incitement  to  be  cherished 
rather  than  checked.  To  impel  men  to  a  holy  life  by  preaching  the  bliss  and  glory  of 
heaven  is  surely  allowable  and  to  be  commended.  2.  The  worth  qf  these  rewards  will 
he  enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  the  misery  of  their  opposites — want,  turmoil,  and  defeat. 
Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  follow  their  own  devices,  blindly  hurrying  to  ruin.  The 
prodigal  imagined  that  he  must  see  the  world  and  leave  his  father's  home  in  order  to 
be  happy,  but  he  soon  discovered  his  dire  mistake.  3.  History  proves  God's  faithful- 
ness to  his  word.  As  long  as  the  Israelites  kept  the  Law,  their  condition  was  one  of 
security,  development,  and  honour.  Every  age  has  testified  to  the  fulfilment  of  Divine 
declarations,  forcing  from  the  sceptical  an  acknowledgment  of  "  a  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness."  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  all  other 
things  have  been  added.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  hani  to  kick  against  the 
prickis.  What  Carlyle  terms  the  *'  eternities "  war  against  the  evil-doer.  As  predic- 
tions have  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  so  we  are  confident  that  all  the  promises  of  God 
shall  ultimately  be  realized  in  the  experience  of  his  faithful  servants. — S.  B.  A. 

Ver.'ll. — Qod  dwelling  amongst  men.  All  possible  methods  were  employed  to 
attach  the  Israelites  to  the  Law,  Solemnity  of  its  promulgation,  judgment  executed 
on  transgressors,  enticing  promises  and  terrifying  threats.  Chief  among  inducements 
to  obedience  was  the  promise  of  the  text. 

I.  Settino  up  a  tabernacle  implies.  1.  Settled  residences  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  This  was  more  than  an  occasional  appearance  on  the  mountain-top  or  in  the 
wilderness.  A  tent  is,  at  least  for  a  season,  a  fixed  abode.  The  Almighty  would  never 
be  far  distant  from  his  lieges  as  he  had  seemed  to  be  in  preceding  years.  2.  Friendly, 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  people.  He  condescended  to  their  manner  of  life,  inhabit- 
ing a  home  as  they  did,  passing  as  it  were  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  expressed  in 
ver.  12,  "  I  will  walk  among  you."  Naught  of  pollution  was  suffered  for  the  reason 
given  in  Deut  xxiii.  14,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  camp."  A 
special  revelation  of  Gxid  is  intimated,  that  he  would  be  known,  not  as  omnipresent  in 
space,  but  as  peculiarly  present,  interchanging  visits  with  his  people.  3.  The  assurance 
of  Divine  Messing,  Guidance,  assistance,  forgiveness, — all  are  nerein  included.  €K>d 
would  be  always  near  to  be  entreated.  At  the  tabernacle  sacrifices  could  be  offered  to 
purge  away  defilement  **  The  heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel, 
when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore "  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  28), 
God*s  presence  is  superior  to  any  of  his  works ;  if  we  have  him,  we  have  all  good  things 
guaranteed. 

IL  The  people  op  God  mat  well  wondeb  that  he  should  delight  in  them  and 
NOT  VIEW  them  with  abhobbencb.  To  abide  with  man  would  be  impossible  if  di^ust 
were  continually  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  God.  1.  Consider  man*s  sinfulness.  How 
repugnant  to  the  pure  and  holy  One  of  Israel  is  every  thought  of  iniquity,  much  less 
its  overt  commission  1  How  often  must  he  be  shocked  at  the  sights  and  sounds  that 
gratify  sinful  creatures?  Peter,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  cried  out, 
*•  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  2.  Consider  man*s  imperfections, 
his  ignorance  and  frailty,  his  dulness  of  perception,  his  insensibility  to  refined  and 
elevated  tastes  and  emotions.  If  one  nurtured  in  eood  society  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
close  communion  with  those  inferior  in  the  social  sciQe,  whose  manner  of  life  and  habits 
of  thinking  are  so  difierent,  how  great  must  be  the  disparity  between  heaven  and  earth  1 
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what  a  descent  must  Qod  feel  it  to  be  to  consort  with  creatures  of  such  petty  selfish 
aims  and  uncultured  ways  I  Only  real  pityinc  love,  a  desire  to  benefit  and  raise  tb^e 
miserable  objects,  a  yision  of  what  it  was  pos^ble  for  them  to  become  by  such  fellow- 
ship with  the  Most  High,  could  haye  invested  men  with  sufficient  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  God  to  permit  him  to  dwell  amongst  them.  If  the  people  strive  to  fulfil  the  behests 
of  the  Law^  much  of  their  degradation  will  vanish,  and  be  succeeded  by  Integrity  and 
righteousness,  which  shall  gradually  beautify  their  character  and  customs.  "  My  soul 
shall  not  abhor  you,"  if  you  honour  my  precepts  by  strict  fidelity. 

UI.  The  promise  yebified.  1.  In  the  local  habitation  of  God  at  Shiloh  and 
Jerusalem.  There  Gud  placed  his  Name  and  exhibited  his  power  and  favour.  2.  In 
his  persorud  manifestation  in  Christ  Jesus,  **  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  "  The  Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us."  Then  was  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "  Will  GKxi  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ?  "  Christ  sojourned  like 
ourselves  in  a  house  of  clay,  mingling  with  men  and  women  in  their  daily  tasks,  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  publicans  and  sinners.  3.  In  the  presence  of  Ood  spiritually  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual  believer,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  making  it  the 
temple  of  God,  and  in  the  various  assemblies,  small  or  great,  of  the  saints.  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
The  grandest  fulfilment  will  be  when  the  Lord  Gkid  Almighty  shall  himself  constitute 
the  temple  in  which  they  shall  offer  their  worship  and  service.  "  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  shall  dwell  among  (spread  his  tabernacle  over)  them."  No  more  hun^ring 
nor  thirsting,  no  death,  sorrow,  nor  crying,  when  Qod  shall  thus  absolutely  completely 
draw  near  to  his  people, — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Command  to  maintain  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah.  I.  Pubity  of 
WORSHIP.  No  idols  or  images.  1.  Spirituality  of  religion.  2.  Dependence  of  man 
on  revelation.  The  deistic  position  of  natural  religion  untenable.  3.  The  worship  of 
God  should  be  the  free  and  grateful  remembrance  of  past  benefits  received,  therefore 
the  leading  elements  of  it  should  be  faith  and  praise,  not,  as  in  heathenism  and  corrupt 
Christian  systems  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  slavish  subjection  of  man  to  the 
fear  of  Divine  wrath  and  the  mediation  of  priests. 

n.  Consecration  both  of  day  and  plage.  Sabbath  and  sanctuary.  1.  As  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  We  cannot  keep  the  mind  above  the 
world  imless  we  are  separated  at  times  altogether  from  it.  2.  The  rallying  point  of 
fellowship.  In  the  communion  of  saints  there  is  special  spiritual  help.  3.  As  main- 
taining uie  holy  order  of  human  life,  giving  distinction  and  eminence  to  the  highest 
things,  predicting  the  future  rest,  revealing  the  dependence  of  the  bodily  life  on  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  happiness  of  earthly  toil  on  the  blessing  of  God.  4.  The 
Christian  sabbath  as  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  a  new  form  of  obligation 
and  a  larger  sphere  of  holy  suggestion.  It  is  not  so  much  commanded  as  vitally 
connected  with  the  whole  strength  of  Christian  motive. — R. 

Vers.  3 — 39. — Promises  and  threatenings.  Ver.  12,  *'  And  I  will  walk  among  you, 
and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people." 

I.  The  true  law  of  human  life.  1.  Religion  the  upholding  support  of  individual, 
social,  national  well-being.  Natural  laws  subservient  to  higher  ends.  Ascending 
scale  in  the  universe,  the  physical  the  basis  of  the  psychical,  tibe  psychical  of  the 
moral,  the  moral  of  the  spiritual.  2.  The  covenant  relationship  of  God  and  man  the 
only  true  form  in  which  the  ideas  of  religion  can  be  realized  and  maintained. 
Personality  of  God,  freedom  of  man.  Interchange  of  confidence.  Living  communion. 
Support  of  prayer,  which  should  embrace  all  wants  and  possibilities.  8.  Illustration 
of  the  connection  between  providence  and  religion  in  the  history  both  of  individuals 
and  nations.  Importance  of  insisting  on  the  truths  contained  in  this  chapter  as  against 
secularism  and  fanaticism  and  mysticism.  Religion  is  objective  as  well  as  subjective. 
Tremendous  fact  that,  notwithstanding  both  the  promises  and  threatenings,  Israel  fkiled 
to  keep  the  Law.    Illustration  of  human  fall  and  dependence  on  Divine  grace. 

II.  JDivine  government  1.  Righteous.  2.  Merciful.  3.  Revealed  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  truth  and  actual  promises  appealing  to  faith.  4.  Embracing  those 
who  know  not  God,  as  well  as  his  people. — R. 
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Ver.  21. — Thrtatenings.  I.  Actually  fulfilled  in  history  of  the  Jews,  especially  at 
dege  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70. 

II.  Illustrating  the  moral  nature  of  man  as  connected  with  a  moral  government 

III.  Taken  in  order  of  announcement  after  the  promises,  reminding  us  that  CKxL 
willeUi  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.  The  brightness  of  the  love  on  the  background  of 
righ  teousness. — R. 

Vers.  40 — 46. — The  graciou$  invitation  to  repentance.  The  covenant  may  be 
restored.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  declarations  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  govern- 
ment, long-suffering  mercy  meets  '*  the  earliest  and  faintest  breathings  of  a  broken  and 
penitent  spirit." 

L  Confirm  by  history  (see  Judges  and  Kings).  The  restoration  from  Babylon. 
All  consummated  in  Messiah. 

IL  ThQ  free  grace  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  hope ;  "  I  am  the  Lord  their  God ; " 
** I  will  remember ; "  *f  for  all  that  I  will  not  cast  them  away ;"  "of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grace." 

III.  The  forgiveness  of  God  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  declared  conditions. 
"  If  they  shall  confess ;  *•  *Mf  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled."  1.  Spirituality 
of  religion  maintained  from  the  beginning.  2.  The  purpose  and  end  of  all  Divine 
chastisements  to  produce  an  acceptable  state  of  heart.  8,  The  true  penitence  was  the 
true  circumcision,  in  other  words,  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  covenant,  therefore  included 
faith  and  acceptance  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  ordinances.  Repentance  and  Saith 
are  one  in  the  higher  light  of  the  gospel,  for  they  are  both  "  totoard  "  the  covenant  iu 
Christ  Jesus. — B. 


APPENDIX. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


Tm  final  chapter,  attached  to  the  book 
after  the  concluding  exhortation,  is  a  short 
treatise  on  perscms  (vera.  2 — 8),  animals 
(vers.  9—13),  houses  (vers.  14,  15),  lands 
(vers.  16—24),  vowed  to  God;  and  on  the 
commutation  of  vows. 

A  man  might  vow  to  the  service  of  God 
whatever  he  had  a  right  over,  that  is,  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  children,  his  slaves,  his 
beasts,  his  houses,  his  fields.  In  case 
persons  were  vowed,  the  rule  was  that  they 
should  be  redeemed  at  a  certain  price, 
though  occasionally  the  redemption  was 
not  made.  Vowing  a  person  to  God  thus, 
was,  as  a  role,  no  more  than  vowing  so 
much  money  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  as 
was  fixed  as  the  price  of  the  redemption  of 
the  person  vowed.  Tet  there  is  a  great 
difierence  between  the  two  acts  of  vowing 
a  person  and  vowing  the  correlative  sum 
of  money.  A  man  in  great  danger  or 
distress  might  devote  himself  (Gen.  xxviii. 
20)  or  another  (Judg.  xi  80;  1  8am.  i.  11) 


to  God,  when  he  never  would  have  vowed 
money.  Such  vows  were  redeemable,  and, 
as  a  rule,  were  redeemed,  though  there 
were  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Samuel. 

If  beasts  were  vowed  to  the  Lord  (vers. 
9 — 13),  they  could  not  be  redeemed  if  they 
were  such  as  could  be  sacrificed  to  him ;  if 
they  were  not  such  as  could  be  sacrificed, 
they  were  to  be  valued  by  the  priest,  and 
either  retained  as  a  possession  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, or,  if  the  owner  preferred  it,  redeemed 
by  him  at  the  price  fixed  and  one-fifth 
additionaL 

If  houses  were  vowed  to  the  Lord  (vers. 
14,  15),  they  became  the  property  of  the 
sanctuary,  unless  they  were  redeemed  at  the 
valuation  set  upon  them  by  the  priest,  with 
one-fifth  additionaL 

If  hereditary  lands  were  vowed  to  the 
Lord  (vers.  16—21),  they  became  the  pos- 
session of  the  sanctuary  at  the  year  of 
jubilee,  unless  they  had  been  previously 
redeemed;  redemption,  however,  was  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  rule,  and  we  do  not 
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hear  of  any  aocumnlation  of  landed  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  a  field  which  was  not  an 
hereditary  possession,  but  a  purchase,  being 
TOwed  to  the  Lord  (vers.  22—24),  the  com- 
mutation sum  was  paid  down  **  in  that  day,*' 
that  is,  on  the  spot  in  a  lump  sum,  the  land 
going  back  at  the  jubilee  to  the  original 
owners  from  whom  the  temporary  possession 
had  been  bought  by  the  man  who  made  the 
vow. 

A  section  is  added  forbidding  the  first- 
bom  of  animals,  things  devoted,  and  tithes 
to  be  vowed,  because  they  were  already 
the  Lord's ;  allowing  the  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  of  unclean  animals,  and  of  the 
tithes  of  com  and  fruits,  but  prohibiting 
redemption  in  the  case  of  sacrificial  animals, 
of  things  devoted,  and  of  the  tithes  of 
animals. 

Yer.  2.~-'WlLeii  a  man  shall  make  a 
tingnlar  yow, — ^literally,  when  a  man  shall 
aeparaie  a  vow,  that  is,  make  a  tpecicU  vow 
(see  Numb.  vi.  2)— the  persons  shall  be  for 
the  Lord  by  thy  estimation;  that  is,  when  a 
man  has  vowed  himself  or  another  person 
to  the  Lord,  the  priest  shall  declare  the 
amount  at  which  the  person  vowed  is  to  be 
redeemed. 

Vers.  S — 7, — The  sum  at  which  a  man 
between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  was 
to  be  redeemed  was  fifty  shekels,  equal  to 
£6  9«.  2d,;  a  woman,  thirty  shekels,  or 
£3  17».  Qdr,  a  youth  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  twenty  shekels,  or 
£2  lU.  Sd.;  a  maiden  between  the  same 
ages,  ten  shekels,  or  £1  5s.  lOd,;  a  boy 
between  one  month  and  five  years,  five 
shekels,  or  I2s.  lid.;  a  girl  between  the 
same  ages,  three  shekels,  or  7s.  9(2. ;  a  man 
above  sixty  years,  fifteen  shekels,  or 
£1 18s.  9(2. ;  a  woman  of  the  same  age,  ten 
shekels,  or  £1  5s.  lOcL 

Yer.  8. — ^A  discretion  is  left  with  the 
priest  to  lower  these  valuations  in  case  the 
man  who  has  made  the  vow  is  very  poor. 
Aooording  to  hii  ability  that  Yowed  shall 
the  priest  yalne  him. 

Yers.  9,  10. — In  case  a  clean  animal  is 
vowed  to  the  Lord,  it  is  not  to  be  exchanged 
for  another  on  the  plea  of  not  being  good 
enough  or  being  too  good  for  sacrifice.  If 
anv  such  attempt  is  made,  both  animals  are 
to  be  given  up  and  sacrificed,  or,  if  blemished, 
added  to  the  herd  of  the  sanctuary. 

Yers.  11 — 18. — An  unclean  animal,  which 
might  not  be  sacrificed,  if  vowed,  was  to  be 
valued  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  priest.  If  its 
original  owner  took  it  back  again,  he  was 
to  pay  this  price  and  one-fifth  more  than 


the  sum  named ;  if  he  did  not,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  sanctuary.  The  words,  tlis 
priest  shall  Talne  it,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  prieet 
shall  estimate  it  between  good  and  badj  that 
is,  at  a  moderate  price,  as  though  it  were 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  And  ao 
in  the  next  verse. 

Yers.  14, 15. — The  rule  as  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  houses  is  the  same  as  that  regarding 
the  redemption  of  unclean  animals.  The 
ordinary  practice  was  to  redeem. 

Yers.  16— 21.~-In  case  a  man  shall  saaetify 
unto  the  Lord  some  part  of  a  field  of  his 
possession,  that  is,  of  his  hereditary  lands, 
the  redemption  jprioe  is  fixed  by  the  quantity 
of  seed  required  for  sowing  it.  If  it  requires 
a  homer,  or  five  bushels  and  a  half,  of  barley 
seed  to  crop  it,  the  redemption  price  is  fiftj 
shekelfl,  or  £6  9s.  2d.,  plus  one-fifth,  that  is, 
£7  15s.,  supposing  that  the  vow  had  been 
made  in  the  year  succeeding  the  jubilee; 
but  if  the  vow  was  made  at  any  time  after 
the  jnbile,  the  value  of  the  previous  harvests 
was  deducted  from  this  sum.  The  amount 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  a  lump 
sum,  but  by  annual  instalments  of  one 
shekel  and  one-fifth  of  a  shekel,  equal  to 
3s.  lid.,  each  year.  In  case  he  had  sold  his 
interest  in  the  field  up  to  the  approaching 
jubilee  before  making  his  vow,  then  no  re- 
demption was  allowed;  he  paid  nothing, 
but  the  field  passed  from  him  to  the  sanc- 
tuary at  the  jubilee. 

Yers.  22— 24.— The  case  of  a  man  who 
shall  sanctify  nnto  the  Lord  a  field  whioh  he 
hath  bought,  whioh  is  not  of  the  fields  of  his 
possession,  or  inheritance,  is  necessarily 
different,  because  he  was  not  the  owner  of 
the  land,  but  only  the  possessor  of  it  until 
the  next  jubilee.  For  this  reason  he  had . 
to  pay  the  redemption  price  immediately  in 
that  day,  the  land,  of  course,  reverting  to 
the  original  owner  at  the  jubilee. 

Yer.  25. — ^The  estimation  is  to  be  made 
aooording  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanetuaij, 
that  is,  the  shekel  at  its  full  value,  before 
worn  by  use  in  traffic  (see  Exod.  xxx.  13 ; 
Numb.  iiL  47;  xviii.  16). 

Yers.  26— 83.— The  law  of  vows  and  their 
commutation  is  further  declared  in  four 
subjects  :  (1)  the  firstborn  of  animals ; 
(2)  things  already  devoted;  (3)  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  the  land;  (4)  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  cattle. 

Yers.  26— 28.— The  firstborn  of  animals 
were  already  the  Lord's,  and  they  could 
not,  therefore,  be  vowed  to  him  afresh ;  the 
sacrificial  animals  were  to  be  ofiered  in 
sacrifice  (Exod.  xiii.  15) ;  the  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  a  sheep  or  be  put  to  death 
(Exod.  xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20);  other  unclean 
animals  are  to  be  either  redeemed  at  the 
fixed  price,  plus  one-fifth,  or,  if  not  re- 
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deemed,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

Vers.  28, 29. — Whatever  is  already  eherem 
(a  word  here  first  used  as  a  term  well  under- 
stoodX  that  is,  devoted  to  God,  whether 
devoted  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  or  of 
entire  surrender  to  him,  may  be  neither 
redeemed  nor  sold.  Whether  it  be  of  man, 
like  the  Canaanites  at  Hormah  (Numb.  xxL 
2X  or  of  beast,  as  the  sheep  and  oxen  of  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  21%  or  of  the  field, 
as  referred  to  in  ver.  21,  or  of  other  inani- 
mate objects,  as  the  cities  of  Hormah 
rNumb.  xxi.  2),  it  is  either  to  be  put  to 
death  or  given  up  without  reserve  or  com- 
mutation to  God's  ministers.  In  the  case 
of  men  they  must  be  put  to  death.    '*  This 

Provision  would  have  applied  only  to  the 
evoting  of  those  who  were  already  mani- 
festly under  the  ban  of  Jehovah — those 
guilty  of  such  outrageous  and  flanant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
covenant  that  they  manifestly  came  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  Such  persons,  instead 
of  being  tried  and  condemned,  might  be  at 
once  devoted  and  put  to  death  "  (Gardiner). 
**  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  devotion 
by  ban  (eherem)  of  any  object  or  person 
was  not  to  be  done  by  private  persons,  at 
their  own  will,  but  was  performed  hj  the 
civil  magistrates,  under  known  conditions 
and  laws;  e.g,  the  cities  of  idolaters,  such 
as  Jericho,  were  so  devoted,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  the  command  of  God  himself,  who 
made  his  people  to  be  the  executioners 
of  his  judgments  against  inveterate  idola- 


try (see   Dent.  xiiL    13;    Josh.  vi.    17)" 
(Wordsworth). 

Vers.  30— 32.~-Tithes,  like  the  eherem, 
are  introduced  as  things  well  known. 
Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  20;  Heb.  vil  4).  Jacob  vowed  the 
tenth  to  the  Lord  (Gten.  xxviii.  22),  wheiyce 
we  see  that  the  practice  of  the  payment  of 
tithes  was  not  of  Mosaic  institution,  but 
immemorial.  The  duty  was,  however,  com- 
manded afresh  for  the  Israelites.  **  I  have 
given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in 
Israel  for  an  inheritance,  for  their  service 
which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle "  (Numb,  xviii.  21),  and  of  this 
tithe  they  were  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priests 
(Numb,  xviii.  26).  Being  already  the 
Lord's,  the  tithe  of  the  corn  and  fruits  could 
not  be  vowed  to  the  Lord,  but  it  could  be 
redeemed,  or  commuted,  by  the  owner 
paying  one-fifth  more  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  valued. 

Vers.  32,  33.— The  tithe  of  the  cattle 
could  neither  be  vowed  nor  redeemed.  As 
the  young  oxen  and  sheep  passed  under  the 
rod  by  which  they  were  counted  by  the 
herdsman,  the  tenth  animal  was  touched 
(the  rod,  according  to  tradition,  having  been 
dipped  in  red  paint),  and  handed  over  to  the 
Levites.  There  was  to  be  no  change  made 
in  the  animals,  nor  was  commutation  allowed. 

Ver.  34.— The  final  verse  of  the  previous 
chapter  is  repeated  after  the  further  legis- 
lation on  vows  and  on  their  commutation  has 
been  added,  to  show  that  it  too  makes  part 
of  the  Sinaitic  code. 


HOMILETICS, 

Vers.  1 — 34. — Vows  are  not  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  they  were  already 
in  existence  as  a  habit  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  they  are  only  regulated  by  Moses. 
The  principle  on  the  subject  of  vows  is  tnat  no  one  was  bound  to  make  a  vow,  but  that 
when  a  vow  was  made,  it  must  be  observed  by  the  payment  of  the  thing  vowed  or  its 
recognized  commutation.  Thus  Deut.  xxiii.  21,  '*  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely 
require  it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it 
shall  be  no  sin  in  thee.**  And  Numb.  xxx.  2,  **  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or 
swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond ;  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do 
according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth."  And  Eccles.  v.  5,  "  Better  is  it  that 
thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  thai  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay." 

I.  Old  Testament  vows  were  pbomises  to  God  to  oivb  up  to  him  soMETHiNa  op 

VALUE  ON  condition  OP  DELIVEBANOB  IN  DISTRESS  OR  HELP  IN  ATTAINING  80METHINO 

DESIRED.  Examples :  1.  Jacob's  vow :  "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will 
be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  Qod :  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  CK)d*s  house : 
and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  imto  thee  **  (Gen.  xxviii. 
20 — 22).  2.  Jephthah's  vow :  **  And  Jeohthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said. 
If  thou  shalt  witnout  fail  deliver  the  chilaren  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return 
in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  (or)  I  will  ofier  it  up 
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for  a  burnt  offering  *'  (Judg.  xi.  30,  31).  What  Jephthab  appeared  to  contemplate  as 
likely  to  meet  him  was  either  a  non-sacrificial  animal,  which  would  then  be  banded 
over  to  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxvii.  11 — 13),  or  a  sacrificial  animal,  whicb  would  be  Offfered 
up.  His  daughter  came  under  the  first  head  (ch.  xxvii,  9,  10).  3.  Hannab's  vow : 
"  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt 
give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  bis  head  "  (1  Sam.  i.  11).  4.  Absalom's 
pretended  vow :  **  For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  (>esbur  in  Syria, 
saying,  If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve  Que 
Lord  (offer  sacrifices  in  Hebron)  **  (2  §&m.  xv.  8). 

II.  Christian  vows  are  pbomises  made  to  God,  differing  from  the  Jewish  vow 

BY  BEING  independent  OF  ANY  DELIVERANCE  OR  BENEFIT  TO  BE  RECEIVED  IN  RETURN. 

Examples :  1.  The  baptismal  vow,  ratified  and  confirmed  in  C!onfirmation :  **  Wilt  thou 
then  obediently  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  tbe 
days  of  thy  life  ?  I  will."  **  Do  you  here,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  this  congrega- 
tion, renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism ; 
ratifying' and  confirming  the  same  in  your  own  person  ?  I  do  "  (Baptism  and  Confir- 
mation Services).  2.  The  marriage  vow  :  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?  "  "  Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?  "  **  I  will  **  (Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony). 
3.  The  ordination  vow:  "Will  you  then  give  your  faitbful  diligence  always  so  to 
minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Gbri^  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the 
commandments  of  God ? "  "I  will  so  do,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord "  (The  Ordering  of 
Priests). 

III.  The   CONDITIONS    under  which  vows   AND  OATHS   ARE   NOT,  OR  CEASE   TO  BE, 

OBLIGATORY.  Jeremiah  writes  (iv.  2),  "And  thou  shalt  swear,  The  Lord  liveth,  in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness."  Isaiah  speaks  of  those  *'  which  swear  by  tbe 
Name  of  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of  the  GKxl  of  Israel,  but  not  in  truth,  nor  in 
righteousness"  (Isa.  xlviii.  1).  Accordingly,  any  oath  or  vow  is  void  which  was  an 
unrighteous  oath  or  vow  when  taken ;  and  the  sin  of  breaking  it,  though  a  sin,  is  less 
than  that  of  keeping  it.  Therefore  Herod  ought  not  to  have  kept  his  oath  to  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  9) ;  and  the  observance  of  their  oath  by  the  forty  con- 
spirators who  had  boimd  themselves  to  kill  Paul,  would  have  been  a  sin  on  their  part 
(Acts  xxiii.  12 — 21).  Further,  a  vow,  as  distinct  from  an  oath  or  contract,  ceases  to 
be  obligatory  if  the  person  concerned  comes  to  regard  it  as  unrighteous  and  wrong  for 
him  to  fulfil  with  his  changed  mind  or  imder  changed  circumstances.  Thus,  the  vow 
taken  at  ordination  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  form  received  by  a  special 
Church,  is  not  binding  if  a  man  ceases  on  conscientious  grounds  to  be  a  member  of 
that  Church,  and  the  vow  of  celibacy  taken  by  Luther  and  others,  who  have  become 
reformers,  no  longer  binds  them  when  they  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  vow 
was  unrighteous,  and  when  they  have  rejected  the  discipline  of  their  Church.  The 
marriage  vow,  however,  stands  upon  a  different  basis,  because  marriage  is  a  contract, 
containing  not  only  a  vow  to  God,  but  also  a  promise  to  man,  by  the  non-fulfilment  d 
which  wrong  would  be  done.* 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

On  keeping  vows,  Ch.  xxvii. ;  cf.  Eccles.  v.  4,  6 ;  Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22 ;  xxxv.  1 — 7. 
We  have  in  this  apparent  appendix  to  the  book  an  interesting  chapter  about  keeping 
vows.  Religious  enthusiasm  may  very  properly  express  itself  in  the  dedication  either 
of  one's  self,  or  a  relative  in  whose  destiny  we  have  a  voice,  or  a  beast,  or  a  house,  or 
finally  a  field.    Such  a  sense  of  special  obligation  may  be  laid  upon  us  that  we  feel 

1  The  best  treatise  on  this  difficult  subject  is  Bishop  Sanderson's  *  Beven  Lectures  Om- 
ceraing  the  Obligation  of  Promissory  Oaths,*  deliverea  in  Latin,  at  Oxford,  and  translated 
by  the  command  of  Charles  I. 
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conBtrained  to  dedicate  either  a  person,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  property  unto  Gk>d. 
But  it  may  be  highly  inconvenient  for  the  priests  to  accept  of  the  dedicated  article  at 
khe  tabernacle.  It  may  be  much  more  convenient  to  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  its  money 
equivalent,  and  so  a  scale  of  charges  is  here  given,  according  to  which  the  vow's  value  is 
to  be  estimated. 

I.  Wb  must  dedicate  in  this  special  way   ONTiT  WHAT  UBS  BETOOT)  THE  LoRD'S 

USUAL  DUES.  The  tithes,  the  firstlings,  and  the  Nazarites  may  be  regarded  as  the  Lord's 
ordinary  dues.  We  have  no  right  to  "  make  a  fuss  "  about  what  is  lawfully  his  own. 
ITie  margin  beyond  the  tithe  is  broad  enough  from  which  to  make  our  special  vows 
without  encroaching  upon  the  tithe.  Let  the  nine-tenths  or  the  four-fifths,  according 
as  we  regard  a  single  or  a  double  tithe  the  Jewish  proportion  in  systematic  giving,  be 
the  source  from  which  we  shall  draw  our  special  vows. 

II.  It  IS  A  GOOD  THING  TO  GIVE  CUB  INCREASING  GRATITUDE  SUCH  SPECIAL  OUTLETS. 

For  after  aU,  the  Lord  has  given  us  everything,  and  may  demand  all  if  he  pleases. 
When  he  is  so  "  modest  in  his  demands  " — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression 
regarding  his  claim  upon  the  tithes — ^it  is  surely  becoming  in  us  from  time  to  time  to 
give  our  hearts  free  play,  and  have  persons  or  things  specially  set  apart  for  him. 

III.  But  wb  must  not  be  bash  or  inconsiderate  in  our  vows.  Jephthah,  for 
example,  was  most  rash  in  his  vow.  So  was  Saul  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines,  when 
he  almost  insisted  on  Jonathan  dying  because,  in  eating  a  little  honey  in  the  wood,  he 
had  in  ignorance  transgressed  the  vow  of  the  inconsiderate  king.  We  have  no  right  to 
make  "  rash  promises  *'  to  any  one,  much  less  to  Otod. 

IV.  When  wb  have  registered  a  special  vow  we  must  keep  it  scrupulously. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  make  liberal  vows  on  condition  of  receiving  certain  blessings 
from  GJod,  and  then  to  forget  them  when  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  us  take  in 
illustration  the  case  of  Jacob.  When  he  was  posting  in  hot  haste  towards  Padan-aram 
for  fear  of  the  injured  Esau,  he  spent  a  remarkable  night  at  Bethel.  God  there  gave 
him  a  reassuring  vision.  Sin,  he  saw,  had  not  separated  him  altogether  from  heaven, 
but  even  a  deceiver  like  himself  might  return  penitently  to  God  and  rise  on  the  rounds 
of  a  ladder  of  light  into  fellowship  and  peace.  In  this  ecstasy  he  registers  in  the  calm 
morning  light  a  vow :  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I 
go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my 
Other's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God :  and  this  stone,  which  I  have 
set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22).  Did  Jacob  keep  his  vow  ?  Surely 
the  moment  he  returns  to  Canaan  he  will  make  for  Bethel,  and  set  up  his  altar,  and 
discharge  his  vow  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  forgot  all  about  it,  and  went  to  Succoth, 
and  then  to  Shechem,  and  it  was  not  till  Dinah  had  been  defiled,  and  members  of  his 
family  were  becoming  idolaters,  and  God  commanded  him  to  go  to  Bethel  and  perform 
it,  that  the  wily  old  patriarch  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  (Gen.  xxxv.  1 — 7). 

Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  our  vows  calmly,  deliberately,  without  any  unseemly  haste. 
Then,  whatever  it  may  cost,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice,  let  us  undertake  it,  and 
our  whole  religious  life  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  future  life,  into  which  we  hope 
to  enter,  will  be  so  completely  dedicated  to  God's  glory,  that  the  distinction  we  must 
needs  now  make  between  ordinary  and  special  vows  shall  be  lost  completely,  for  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  to  such  special  vows  now  shall  make  them  the  ordinary  rule 
for  ever.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 25. — Singular  vows.  The  loving  heart  will  ask  not  only  what  must,  but 
what  mai/f  be  done ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  flames  of  love  are  acceptable  to 
God  (2  Chron.  vL  8).  These  are  the  principles  which  underlie  the  laws  concerning 
singular  vows. 

I.  The  sing*  •xab.tt  lies  ts  the  ELEMEirr  of  separation.  1.  Hence  the  subject  of 
the  vow  is  styled  a  Nazarite.  (1)  From  in,  to  separate,  to  consecrate  (see  Numb.  vi. ; 
Judg.  xiiL  5 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  28^  (2)  Probably  the  prayer  of  Jabez  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  singular  vow  (1  Chron.  iv.  10).  Paul  seems  to  have  taken  upon  himself  such 
a  vow  (^ee  Acts  xviii.  18).  2.  Jeitu  was  a  Nazarite  in  spirit  (1)  He  was  not  a 
Nazarite  in  the  letter  (Matt  xi.  19).  What  a  rebuke  is  here  to  the  uncharitableness  of 
certain  extreme  advocates  of  total  abstinence  1    (2)  Yet  in  spirit  was  Jesus  the  Grand 
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Antitype  of  all  those  anciently  separated  to  God.  Hence  his  dwelling  at  Nazareth  was 
in  the  order  of  providence,  and  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  viz.  that  he  should  be  called 
a  Nazarcne  (Matt.  ii.  23).  3.  So  are  true  Christians.  (I)  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
were  first  called  ''  Christians''  at  Antioch,  were  also  distinguished  as  '* Nazarenes "  (see 
Acts  xi.  26 ;  xxiv.  5).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  refused  either  title.  (2)  Professors 
should  strive  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  both.  All  Christians,  in  their  baptism 
and  in  their  voluntary  acceptance  of  Christ,  are  bound  by  sacred  vows.  (3)  The  true 
merit  of  our  modern  abstainers  from  intoxicants  who  are  so  for  the  glory  of  God,  is  that 
of  the  Nazarite. 

II.  I'hinos  may  bb  consecbated  as  well  as  pebsons.  1.  A  least  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  singular  vow.  (1)  The  Law  prescribes  that  shoiild  it  be  such  as  might  bo 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  it  must  not  be  exchanged  (vers.  9, 10^  The  reason  appears 
to  be  that  in  this  case  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  Chnst,  and  for  him  there 
can  be  no  substitute.  ^2)  But  if  unsuitable  for  sacrifice,  then  it  becomes  the  priests'. 
In  this  case  it  became  the  subject  of  estimation,  and  from  the  value  put  upon  it  by  the 
priest  there  is  no  appeal.  This  assumes  that  his  valuation  is  just ;  and  tnis  certainly 
is  true  of  his  Great  Antitype,  who  will  be  our  Judge.  2.  A  house  may  be  the  stdject  of 
a  singular  vow.  (1)  By  means  of  dedicated  things  the  sanctuary  came  to  be  the 
depository  of  great  treasure  (1  Kings  xv.  15).  (2^  The  riches  of  the  gospel  are 
principally  spiritual.  The  houses  which  enrich  the  Church  are  saintly  families.  3.  A 
field  might  be  the  subject  of  a  singular  vow.  (1)  The  estimation  of  the  land  is  by  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown  in  it,  fifty  shekels  to  the  homer  (ver.  16).  But  the  estimation 
was  modified  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  jubilee.  The  values  of  all  earthly  things 
are  influenced  by  their  relation  to  things  heavenly.  (2)  If  the  owner  rfould  redeem 
that  he  vowed  to  God,  he  must  add  a  fifth  to  the  estimated  value.  This  was  a  general 
rule ;  and  was  instituted  to  discourage  fickleness  in  relation  to  the  service  of  God.— 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  26 — 34. — Devoted  things.  The  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  is  mainly  concerned 
with  things  sanctified  to  God  by  vows. 

I.  Devoted  things  differ  from  things  sakctifibd.  1.  In  that  they  may  not  be 
redeemed.  (1)  Things  sanctified  might  be  redeemed.  The  laws  of  estimation  proceeded 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  principle.  (2)  But  it  is  otherwise  with  things  devoted 
(see  vers.  6,  21,  28).  They  are  in  the  cat^ory  of  things  "  most  holy,"  which  only 
may  be  touched  by  the  priests.  (3)  Hence  nrstlings  must  not  be  sanctified  (ver.  26). 
The  reason  is  that  they  are  already  the  property  of  God,  They  can  neither  be  given  to 
him  nor  redeemed  from  him.  Tbey  were  types  of  Christ,  who  is  therefore  called  the 
"Firstfruits  of  every  creature" — the  Antitype  of  all  the  firstfruits.  2.  Persons  when 
devoted  were  doomed  to  die.  (1)  Such  was  tne  fate  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  The 
Canaanites  as  unfit  to  live  were  so  devoted  (see  Exod.  xxii.  19 ;  Deut.  xxv.  19 ;  Joslu 
vL  17  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3 ;  1  Kings  xx.  42).  (2)  Here  is  no  reference  to  human  sacrifices, 
as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  a  question  of  justice  and  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 
(3)  But  by  a  rash  vow  the  innocent  may  suffer.  Thus  through  the  adjuration  of  Saul 
Jonathan's  life  was  imperilled  (1  Sam.  xiv.).  Jephthah's  vow  compromised  the  life 
of  his  daughter  (Judg.  xi  30,  31,  39).  The  reading  in  the  margin  (ver.  31)  is  prefer- 
able. Jephthah  could  not  make  a  burnt  offering  of  anything  unsuited  to  that  purpose, 
and  whatever  else  came  forth  be  vowed  not  to  sanctify  but  to  devote.  (4)  The  severity 
of  God  upon  those  devoted  for  their  wickedness  should  admonish  sinners  of  the  formid- 
ableness  of  his  anger  in  the  great  day  of  his  wrath. 

II.  The  law  concerning  tithes.  1.  These  are  now  formally  required.  (1)  They 
were  originally  vowed  to  God  (see  (Jen.  xiv.  19;  xxviii.  22).  (2)  The  acts  of  the 
patriarchs  bound  their  posterity.  Hence  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedek,  being  yet  in 
the  loins  of  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  9, 10).  (3)  Therefore  God  now  claims  them  Tvers.  30, 
32).  (4)  The  spirit  of  this  law  is  still  binding  upon  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham 
^see  1  Uor.  ix.  11 ;  OH.  vL  6).  2.  Things  marked  as  tithes  must  not  be  esochanged, 
(1)  The  expression, "  passeth  under  the  rod,"  is  thus  explained  by  the  rabbins :  **  When 
a  man  was  to  give  the  tithe  of  his  sheep  or  calves  to  God,  he  was  to  shut  up  the  whole 
flock  in  one  fold,  in  which  there  was  one  narrow  door  capable  of  letting  out  one  at 
a  time.    The  owner  stood  by  the  door  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  the  end  of  which  was 
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dipped  in  vermilion  or  red  ochre.  The  mothers  of  those  lamhs  or  calves  stood 
without,  and  as  the  young  ones  passed  out,  when  the  tenth  came  he  touched  it  with 
the  colour,  and  this  was  received  as  the  legitimate  tithe.**  (2)  Here  note  the  vicarious 
principle.  When  the  tenth  vfta  taken,  nine  went  free.  Christ  is  our  Tenth  (see  Isa.  vi. 
13).  (3)  The  tenth  must  not  he  exchanged  for  better  or  worse.  Providence  is 
presimied  to  have  guided  the  rod.  While  Christ  becomes  the  Substitute  for  mankind, 
no  one  can  take  his  place. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1-^3. — Spontaneous  devotion.  The  relations  between  God  and  his  ancient 
people  were  not  so  rigid  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been.  It  was  not  all 
enactment  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  or  disobedience  on  the  other.  We  find 
illustration  here — 

I,  That  the  Law  of  God  leaves  ample  room  fob  the  play  op  spontaneous 
DEVOTION.  Under  the  inspiring  influence  of  some  signal  mercies,  individual  or  national, 
the  Israelite  might  devote  to  GK^  either  (1^  a  person  (ver.  2),  or  (2)  an  animal  (ver.  9), 
or  (3)  a  house  (ver.  14),  or  (4)  a  piece  of  land  Tver.  16).  This  was  to  be  a  singular 
vow  (ver.  2\  the  dedication  of  something  over  and  above  tiiat  which  was,  by  law,  already 
appropriatea  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (see  vers.  26, 30).  It  was  and  is  the  will  of  our  God 
that  special  favours  received  at  his  hand,  or  special  influences  wrought  by  his  Spirit  in 
our  heart,  should  be  marked  by  optional  and  exceptional  services  on  our  part.  We  may, 
when  thus  animated  by  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  or  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  good- 
ness and  grace,  freely  and  spontaneously  bring  to  the  altar  of  our  Lord  (1)  our  posses- 
sions, (2)  our  time  and  labour,  ^3)  our  children  (whom  we  may  surrender  to  his  service 
in  distant  and  dangerous  scenes),  (4)  anv  precious  thing  which  we  are  not  bound  to  give, 
but  which  we  voluntarily  and  joyfully  lay  at  his  feet. 

II,  That  the  form  op  oub  devotion  may  change  so  long  as  the  spibit  of  rr 
IS  retained.  The  Israelite  who  vowed  a  "  person  "  redeemed  the  vow  by  presenting 
money  according  to  a  nicely  graduated  scale  (vers.  3 — 8) ;  or  he  might  redeem  a  beast 
by  paying  money  equal  to  its  estimated  value,  together  with  one-fifth  part  added 
thereto  (ver.  13) ;  so  with  a  piece  of  land  (ver.  19).  In  a  similar  way,  we  may  resolve 
and  may  undertake  to  give  ourselves  or  our  possessions  to  some  particular  sacred  cause, 
and  there  may  arise  conditions  which  render  it  undesirable  or  even  impossible  for  us  to 
complete  our  work.  In  such  case  our  Lord  does  not  hold  us  to  a  mere  literal  fulfilment ; 
what  he  looks  for,  and  should  certainly  receive  at  our  hands,  is  some  equivalent  in 
which  we  at  least  as  freely  express  our  gratitude  and  devotion.  The  essential  thing  is 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our  piety,  and  also  to  maintain  a  good  measure  of  its  most 
suitable  expression,  whatever  that,  at  any  time,  may  be. 

III,  That  we  may  go  so  fab  in  the  way  op  dedication  that  it  is  not  per- 
missible TO  betibe.  The  Jew  under  the  Law  might,  as  we  have  seen,  redeem  certain 
things  at  a  certain  point ;  but  there  was  a  point  at  which  everything  was  irredeemable. 
No  "  devoted  thing  "  could  be  redeemed  (vers.  28,  29).  A  beast  "  devoted  to  the  Lord  " 
must  be  offered  up ;  an  enemy  once  "  devoted  "  must  be  put  to  death.    When  this 

g>int  is  reached  in  Christian  consecration  must  be  left  to  each  Christian  conscience, 
ut  we  may  contend  that  withdrawal  is  seldom,  if  ever,  allowable  when  (1)  there  has 
been  a  solemn  and  formal  dedication  of  person  or  substance  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  his  people ;  (2)  an  overt  action  has  been  taken  which  commits  other  people,  and 
when  our  retirement  would  involve  theirs  also ;  (3)  such  withdrawal  would  bring  dis- 
honour on  the  sacred  Name  we  bear.  Under  sucn  conditions  as  these  we  must  proceed 
at  all  risks  and  costs,  and  having  vowed,  we  must  "pay  unto  the  Lord  our  God" 
(Ps.  Ixvi.  11).— C. 

Vers.  3 — 7. — The  distinctions  which  remain.  A  pious  Hebrew  might,  under  a  sense 
of  gratitude,  or  in  an  hour  of  spiritual  elevation,  dedicate  something  dear  to  himself 
unto  Jehovah.  It  might  be  a  person,  or  an  animal,  or  a  field.  If  the  £st  of  these,  he  or 
she  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  a  table  was  drawn  according  to  which  the  redemption  was  to 
be  made.  In  this  scale,  we  find  the  extremes  of  life,  ase  and  infancy,  valued  at  the  least 
sum,  youth  at  more,  and  prime  at  the  most ;  we  find  also  woman  placed  lower  in  the  list 
than  man.    These  distinctions  in  the  estimated  value  of  human  life  may  remind  us — 

I.  That  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  there  abb  no  distinctionb  in  bespbct  of 
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AOE,  SEX,  OB  CLASS.  Age  is  not  less  welcome  because  it  is  old,  nor  youth  becmase  it 
is  young,  nor  poverty  because  it  is  poor,  nor  wealth  because  it  is  rich,  to  the  Saviour 
of  souls.  Woman  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  man,  and  her  love  and  service  ooont 
for  as  much  in  the  Lord's  esteem  as  his.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek*  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  **  (GaL  ilL  28). 
There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  the  GK)d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  That  in  the  value  of  Christl^n  bebviob  bomb  distinctionb  must  bbmadt. 
The  kind  of  service  we  render  our  Lord  differs  at  diflferent  periods  of  our  life.  Obviously 
that  of  the  little  child  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength. 
The  scale  of  redemption  under  the  Law,  as  given  in  this  passage,  suggests :  1.  That 
age,  though  of  declining  value,  has  its  tribute  to  bring  (ver.  7) ;  it  can  bring  its  parity, 
its  calmness,  its  caution,  its  contentedness,  its  patient  waiting :  **  planted  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord, ...  we  shall  stUl  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  "  rPs.  xdi  13, 14).  2.  That  prime 
has  the  largest  offering  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  (ver.  3).  Manhood  brings  its 
strength,  its  maturity,  its  experience,  its  learning,  its  vigour.  3.  That  youth  is  of 
great  account  in  the  estimate  of  Ood  (ver.  6) ;  it  can  bring  to  the  service  of  Christ  its 
eagerness,  its  ardour,  its  faith,  its  devotedness.  4.  That  childhood  has  its  figure  also 
in  the  Divine  reckoning  (ver.  6) ;  it  can  bring  its  innocence,  its  trustfulness,  its  docility, 
its  winsomenessj  its  obedience.  We  are  thus  reminded  that,  while  there  is  no  stage  in 
our  life  when  we  are  not  heartily  welcome  to  our  Saviour,  there  is  at  each  period  some 
special  work  we  can  do.  some  peculiar  service  we  can  render  him,  and  we  may  add  that 
every  offering  of  every  kind  is  acceptable  to  him  if  it  be  presented  in  humility  and  with 
a  willing  mind. — C. 

Yer.  34. — T?ie  Law  and  the  gospel,  1.  It  may  be  rightly  said  that  true  religion  is 
essentially  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Whithersoever  and  whensoever  we 
look,  we  shall  find  the  same  cardinal  elements — the  fear  of  GK)d,  the  love  of  GK)d,  respect 
for  our  own  spiritual  nature,  regard  for  the  rights  and  claims  of  others,  abstinence  m>m 
that  which  is  immoral,  kindness  and  helpfulness,  eta  2.  It  may  also  be  truly  said 
that  in  the  Law  there  was  much  more  than  many  have  supposed  of  those  elements 
which  are  prominent  in  the  gospel :  more  of  spiritual  freedom,  of  joy  in  Qod,  of  happy 
and  sacred  fellowship  than  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  '*  Mount  Sinai,"  uid  **  the  com- 
mandments which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  When,  therefore,  we  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Law  and  the  gospel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  without 
important  qualifications;  that  the  Law  had,  in  most  cases,  an  aspect  which  was 
essentially  Christian ;  and  that,  similarly,  the  gospel  in  most  cases  has  an  aspect  wluch 
is  legaL    With  this  in  mind,  we  may  diraw  the  contrast— 

I.  That  the  Law  was  preparatoby  Ain>  pbophetio;  the  gospel  is  final  and  in 
fulfilment  of  that  which  had  been  anticipated.  This,  especially,  in  regard  to  sacrifice 
and  offering. 

n.  That  the  Law  was  pbegeftive  ;  the  gospel  is  suggestive.  The  one  supplied 
a  multitude  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  worship  and  of  cUuly  life,  the  other  has  few 
"  commandments."  Its  positive  precepts  are  small  in  number,  but  it  lays  down  those 
principles  and  implants  that  spirit  by  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  course  are  sug- 
gested, to  be  pursued  or  shunned  by  the  obedient  heart. 

III.  That  the  Law  was  pbouibitive  ;  the  gospel  is  inspiring.  Not  wholly,  but 
strikingly,  in  each  case.  The  Law  continually  said  imperatively,  "  Thou  shalt  not ; " 
the  gospel  says  encouragingly, "  Wilt  not  thou  ? "  The  Law  interdicted  very  many 
things,  and  an  Israelite  was  obedient  very  much  according  to  his  conscientious  avoid- 
ance of  that  which  was  forbidden.  The  gospel  incites  U>  feelinss,  words,  actions  of 
goodness,  wisdom,  grace,  helpfulness ;  and  a  Christian  man  is  obedient  and  acceptable 
in  proportion  as  he  opens  his  heart  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  k  stirred  to  be  and  do 
that  which  is  noble  and  Christ-like. 

IV.  That  the  Law  made  its  appeal  to  human  peab  ;  the  gospel  to  human  love. 
Jehovah  was,  indeed,  presented  often  to  the  Hebrew  as  his  Redeemer  from  bondage ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  so  revealed  as,  above  everything,  to  strike  the  soul  with  pro- 
foundest  reverence  and  awe.  The  Jew  never  ceased  to  hear  the  thunderings  and  see 
the  lightnings  of  Sinai.  The  motto  of  the  devout  Israelite  was  this — **  I  fear  God."  In 
the  gospel  God  is  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  our  Friend,  our  sympathizing 
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High  Priest ;  and,  while  not  without  deepest  reverence,  we  feel  that  "  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  "  is  the  spring  and  the  strength  of  our  devotion ;  it  is  the  key  to  which 
the  sacred  music  of  our  me  is  set 

V.  That  the  Law  had  respect  to  earthly  life  ;  the  gospel  to  the  farthest  future. 
The  Law  said,  *'  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  long  in  the  land ;"  "  do  this,  and  the  rains 
shall  fall  and  the  vines  shall  bear  and  the  bams  be  full ; "  but  the  gospel  says,  '*  Do 
this — ^repent,  believe,  follow  Christ ;  and  while  there  shall  be  sufficiency  of  present  food 
for  present  need,  there  shall  be  abounding  grace  in  the  heart,  fruitfulness  in  the  life, 
peace  in  death,  and  a  long  eternity  of  sinless  service  and  unclouded  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  in  the  home  of  God. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 84.— rows  and  dues,  L  We  find  here  a  representation  of  the  imion  of 
righteousness  and  grace  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  sacredness  of  vows  and  dues ; 
but  the  estimation,  by  the  priest,  according  to  the  ability  of  him  that  made  the  vow. 
The  Law  makes  its  claim,  but  CKxl  provides  against  its  rigour. 

IL  Comparison  of  the  Law  of  God  as  given  to  his  ancient  people  with  the  imperfect 
and  cruel  laws  of  merely  human  origin.  Especially  as  to  human  sacrifices.  The  only 
human  life  which  could  be  vowed  to  God  was  that  which  was  alreadv  doomed  by  right 
of  war  or  otherwise.  The  animal  sacrifices,  being  strictly  prescribed,  excluded  human 
sacrifice.  The  true  religion  is  the  only  protection  of  human  life.  Those  who  profess 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  instead  of  and  as  a  substitute  for  faith  in  Christ,  have  no 
security  to  ofier  that  their  inadequate  theory  of  human  obligation  will  extirpate  cruelty 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

III.  The  commutation  of  vows  and  dues  pointed  to  the  pitifulness  of  Jehovah,  who, 
while  upholding  the  inviolability  of  his  Law,  would  yet  provide  for  the  weakness  of 
man.  ''He  knoweth  our  frame,'*  etc.  These  glimpses  of  love  in  the  midst  of  the 
thunders  of  Sinai  were  the  promises  of  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  which  love 
should  predominate — a  new  covenant,  which  should  take  up  into  itself  all  that  was 
enduring  and  Divine  in  the  old.  Underneath  all  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  lies  the 
original  promise  of  redemption,  and  through  all  the  vail  of  the  Mosaic  economy  shines 
the  Shechinah  glory  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Kinsr,  who 
came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are 
Yea  and  Amen. — K, 
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In  course  of  publication,  Super^Royal  Svo. 

THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Qanon  H.  D.  M.  8PENCE,  M.A., 

Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol ;  and 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  8.  EXELL,  Editor  of  "The  Homiletic  Quarterly," 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS 

By  the  Rev,  Canon  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  the  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  OF  EDINBURGH, 

the  Very  Rev.  Principal  TULLOCH,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  RAWLINSON,  M.A, 

and  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A. ;  and 

HOMILIES  AND  EXPOSITIONS  BY  UPWARDS  OF  SEVENTY 

CONTRIBUTORS. 


The  aim  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary  is  to  provide  scholarly  Introductions  to  the  sacred 
books ;  to  divide  the  text  of  Scripture  into  paragraphs,  and  to  supply  each  paragraph  with  such 
Exposition  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  Student,  and  such  Homiletical  suggestions  as  shall 
assist  the  preparations  of  the  Preacher. 

The  EXPOSITIONS  give  Textual  Criticism,  Revised  Translation  where  necessary,  Explan- 
ation, Apologetics,  Reference  to  Ancient  Customs,  Contemporary  History,  Natural  History, 
Geogmphical  Research,  Science,  and  anything  that  tends  to  light  up  the  Text,  and  make 
it  available  for  practical  instruction.  These  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive  SERMON 
OUTLINE,  embracing  the  salient  points  of  the  preceding  critical  and  expository  section,  and  by 
brief  HOMILIES  FROM  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS,  designed  to  show  different  modes  of 
treatment,  and  to  bring  into  relief  different  aspects  of  the  passages  under  consideration. 


THE  FOLLOWING    VOLUMES  ARE   NOW  READY:^ 

GENESIS. 

By  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  D.D., 
Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  HASTINGS,  and  Rev.  W. 
ROBERTS,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Rev.  Canon 
FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  The  Right  Rev. 
H.  COTTERILL,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.  (Fourth  Edition,)   Price  15^. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  It  is  quite  tmposdble,  m  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice, 
to  review  and  characterize  these  ponderous  volumes  as 
they  deserve.  But  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  exposi- 
tions contained  in  them,  especially  considering  that  they 
are  meant  for  popular  use,  maintain  a  very  nigh  level. 
From  the  stri<^y  orthodox  point  of  view,  I  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  any  better  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Genesis  has  been  written  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
or  has  been  written  in  a  better  spirit."— 7**/  Expositor, 

**  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  more  we  see  of  this 
Commentary  the  better  we  like  it ;  and  the  more  highly 
do  we  estimate  the  ability,  piety,  and  sound  judgment 
with  which  it  is  being  earned  on.  Most  readers  will 
feel  that  they  understand  for  better  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  entire  Commentary  after  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  volume  upon  Genesis ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that,  take  it  altogether,  there  is  no  other  Com-, 
roentary  upon  Genesis  in  the  English  language  ^uite 
e9ual  to  it.  Fuller  and  mort  comprehensive  than  either 
Bishop  WordswMth's,  J.  H.  Blunt's  or  the  '  Speaker's ' 


Commentaiy,  it  yet  avoids  the  im>lixity,  the  foults  of 
style  .the  somewhat  pedantic  and  over-learned  dis- 
quisitions of  Lange's  ^ Bibel-werk,*  which  it  sometimes 
tasks  even  a  scholar  to  disentanffle ;  while  its  comments 
are,  in  all  respects,  adequate  and  learned,  and  wherever 
we  have  tested  them  pious  and  orthodox." — TJu  Lite- 
rary Churchman, 

"The  Introductions  of  tho  volume  on  Genesis  are 
specially  able  and  complete.  Canon  Farrar  contributes 
a  Genera]  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament— setting 
forth  the  way  in  which  for  homiletical  purposes  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  and  used— fiill  of  scholarly  and  common- 
sense  canons  and  suggestions ;  Bishop  Cotterill  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
law,  from  iu  beginning  in  human  consciousness  to  its 
culmination  in  the  revelation  of  God  ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  a 
defence  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
dealing  in  detail  with  objections.  Mr.  WhiteUw  is  ako 
the  author  of  the  Exposition  of  Genesis  and  of  its 
Homiletics.     The  Homilies  are  by  Dr.  Montgomery, 
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Professor  Redford,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  and  Rev.  F. 
Hastings.  The  volume  is  throughout  a  very  able  and 
important  exposition  of  this  first  and  seminal  book  of  the 
Bible."— ^nVoA  QuarUrly  Revitw. 

**  We  do  not,  of  course,  commit  ourselves  to  all  the 
positions  of  tms  massive  introduction,  nor  indeed  to 
the  exegetical  conclusions  without  exception  of  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  but  that  does  not  prevent  our  saying 
with  reference  to  the  *  Pulpit  Commentary '  on  Genesis 
that  then  is  nothing  like  it,  and  that  no  one  who 
wishes  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  this  precious 
portion  of  Holy  Writ  can  afford  to  be  without  it," — 
Afetkodut, 

"  In  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  the  plan  of 
the  *  pulpit '  Commentary  suffidentlv  matured  to  enable 
us  to  jud^e  of  its  value.  Each  chapter  in  the  Com- 
mentary IS  examined  mostly  verse  by  verse,  and  the 
light  accumulated  by  modem .  discoveries,  and,  let  us 
add,  by  modem  controversies,  is  used  to  clear  ui)  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  This  is  succeeded  by  homilctic 
reflections  in  which  the  chapter  is  examined  in  a  broader 
sweep,  and  the  lessons  which  may  fairly  and  reasonably 
be  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  narrative  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  useful  as  outlines  of 
sermons,  or  at  least  as  suggestive  of  the  ruling  thoughts 
which  would  rise  in  the  minds  of  hearers,  and  demand  a 
recognition  in  any  exposition  of  the  chapter.  Such  a 
design  foithfully  adhered  to  and  earned  out  with 
a  largeness  of  view,  limited  only  by  the  plain  and 
settled  meaning  of  the  text,  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
those  called  upon  to  expound  the  Scriptures  of  truth  a 
selection  of  materials  of  unfailing  value,  and  ready  for 
constant  n»t."—JoAH  BulL 

"The  conunentarv  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  bdone  with  very 
great  thoroughness.  '—Xr«e^  Mercury, 

"The  commentaries  of  to-day  represent  not  only 
industrv  but  research ;  they  are  laborious  as  well  as 
wide.  The  one  before  us  is  not  only  laborious  but  original. 
It  is,  in  fact,  three  commentaries  in  one." — Lwsrpool 
Albion, 

"There  are  two  points  to  be  specially  noted  in  this 
work.  One  is  that  it  is  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers  working  together 
in  its  production ;  the  other  is  that  it  is  a  gigantic 
magazme  of  materials  prepared  for  being  promptly  made 
up  mto  sermons." — Gnaraian. 

*'We  repeat  emphatically  the  high  encomium  which 
we  have  passed  upon  former  volumes  of  'The  Pulpit 
Commentary.'  This  is  a  grand  book." — Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  m  Swcrdand  Trowel. 

"We  have  done  all  this  conscientiouslyr,  and  the 
result  of  our  inspection  lays  it  on  us  as  a  simple  du^ 
to^  say  that,  amongst  all  the  commentaries  which  it 
might  occur  to  the  reader  to  compare  with  this  one  (and 
those  are  such  a.s  Lange's),  this  amongst  them  all  is  the 
best  'Genesis*  for  homiletical  purposes  that  we  have. 
And  let  it  be  remarked  that  this  '  Genesis '  will  be  found 
to  serve  these  purposes  in  a  manner  much  more  learned 
and  scholarly  than  the  ordinary  homilist  will  likely  or 
can  reasonably  expect.  ,  .  .  The  Exposition  of  Genesis, 
for  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  also  responsible,  is,  as  we 
have  said  already,  a  very  able  and  scholarly  perform- 
ance. The  expwiitor  is  obviously  a  true  exegete.  There 
is  a  tme  exegetical  impulse  and  tact  in  extracting  the 
meaning  out  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  instead 
of  transposing  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  into  it.  There 
is  ercat  care  and  caution  and  a  fine  balancing  of  reasons 
and  mature  and  safe  judgment  maintained  in  dealing 
with  controverted  and  dimcult  passages.  The  summa- 
tion of  objections  to  the  rejected  interpretation,  and  of 
grounds  of  preference  for  the  adopted  one  is  masterly, 
and  such  as  makes  the  points  easy,  both  of  understanding 
and  of  remembrance.  .  .  .  The  scientific  borderlands  of 
theology,  so  often  lifted  into  view  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  are  carefully  surveyed,  and  very  safely  laid 
off.  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  nuistered  the  scientific  informa- 
tion and  principles  necessary  for  this  in  away  too  seldom 
repeated.  He  proceeds  wiui  full,  conscious  deliberate- 
ness  on  the  indispensable  rule  of  avoiding  both  unneces- 
sary collision  and  premature  attempts  at  harmony 
between  the  revelaiions  of  nature  and  of  Scripture. 
The  Word  of  God  b  not  staked  rashly  on  htiman  inter- 


pretations. Altogether,  the  exposition  is  one  of  great 
practical  avail,  extremely  satisfactory,  we  should  think, 
to  the  scholar,  and  of  tKe  utmost  udlit)\  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  pulpit— a  utility  greatly  enhanced  by  tte 
*  Homiletics/  that  is,  homiletical  analyses  of  these  suc- 
cessive paragraphs.  These  'Homitetics'  are,  while 
keeping  to  their  proper  office  of  analysing  the  text  and 
breaking  it  up  for  preaching  purposes,  the  freslwst 
and  mos  suggestive  pulpit  material  we  have  seen." — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review, 

"  In  fact,  these  expositions  are  a  new  testimoay  that 
science  and  revelation  are  simply  two  revolving  wlweels 
with  indentations  intended  fhun  the  very  first  to  fit  into 
each  other,  and  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  fear, 
the  only  thing  sure  to  suffer  bein^  the  mi^aken,  because 
premature,  interpreutions  thrust  m  between.  The  vhoie 
book  reminds  us  very  much  of  Lange,  althoo^  the 
great  German  commenUtor  has  none  of  those  homiletical 
outlines  which  are  fitted  to  be  of  such  service  in  these 
btisy  days  to  the  self-reliant  jneacher  who  knows  how  to 
use  them,  namely,  not  to  sufle  but  to  sugge^  thought. 
In  another  important  sense  the  Commentary  differs  from 
Lange  even  in  its  best  English  attire,  as  well  as  frc»n  the 
series  of  commentaries  of  the  old  Puritan  divines  pub- 
lished by  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh ;  we  mean  in  this,  that 
it  is  not  overloaded,  and  that  you  can  get  at  once  what 
you  need.  This  is  a  great  boon,  saving  both  rime  and 
temper,  while  every  word  tells.  As  a  book  specially 
intended  for  ministers  of  religion,  as  the  title  indicaxes 
this  Commentary  will  pass,  when  completed,  into  the 
I  front  rank  of  Biblical  expositions  in  the  English  or  in- 
deed in  any  other  language." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

"  The  Exposition  is  wholly  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  and  is 
carefully  and  ably  done.  He  has  evidently  spared  no 
pains  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. He  has  had  the  best  commentaries  con- 
stantly by  him,  but  he  has  not  been  a  mere  compiler 
or  their  slavish  follower.  While  ^ving  the  views 
which  others  have  held,  which  is  most  nsefol  Ux 
the   student,  he  is   careful   to   give   his    own.    ^  His 

I  has  been  an  independent  study,  but  it  is  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  one  who  knows  how  to  use  the  labours 

I  of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  eariy  chapters  of 
Genesis,  from  the  alleged  conflict  between  their  teaching 
and  that  of  science  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  an  expositor.  It  would  be  affirming  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  fully  disposes  of  all 
difficulties ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  his  Expositioa 
will  be  found  in  the  main  to  be  as  satisfactcny  as  any 
which  has  been  given.  He  has  not  dealt  with  this  por^ 
tion  of  Genesis  without  havin|^  read  widely  what  gcx>k>- 
gisu,  as  well  as  Biblical  critics,  have  written  upon  it. 
But  able  and  excellent  as  his  Exposidon  is  tiiroughoux, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  rate  his  Homilies  higher.  We 
have  made  a  pretty  extensive  examinadon  of  these,  and 
have  found  them  all  admirable.  The  divisions  are 
logical,  the  heads  are  briefly  and  pointedly  stated,  and 
the  indication  of  their  treatment  is  full  of  relevant  matter. 
In  his  hands  the  richness  of  Scripture  history,  in  the 
material  which  it  furnishes  for  pulpit  instmction,  is  well 
brought  OMt,'*— North  British  Daily  MaiL 

"The  main  labour  of  the  volume  appears  to  have 
rested  with  Mr.  Whitelaw,  who  has  certainly  done  it  in 
a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  way.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  folly  to  expect  of  a  writer  who 
essays  at  once  the  diverse  tasks  of  critic,  exegete,  and 
homilist,  that  he  should  be  successful  in  all  three ;  but 
Mr.  Whitelaw  may  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved  that 
distinction.  His  Commentary  is  a  production  of  great 
learning,  and  for  working  purposes  will  be  found  in- 
valuable. It  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the 
langua^  in  the  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  not  osxlj 
the  writer's  own  view,  with  the  reasons  on  which^  it  is 
grounded,  but  almost  every  opinion  and  shade  of  opinion 
which  has  ever  been  held  by  others  and  written  down  in 
books ;  as  also  in  the  frankness  of  its  treatment  of 
scientific,  historical^  and  chronological  difficulties.  If 
the  student  whose  mmd  is  exercised  with  these  difficulties 
happens  to  differ  from  the  commentator,  he  cannot,  at 
least,  complain  that  the  materials  are  withheld  from  him 
for  firaming  a  sotmder  judgmenti" — Glasgow  Hermid, 

"  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  continuance  of 
this  bold  undertaking,  and  hope  to  see  it  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  —  Church  Times, 
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NUMBERS. 

By  Rev.  R.  WINTERBOTHAM,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc. ;  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  T. 
WHITEI^W,  M.A. ;  and  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  W.  BINNIE,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
PROUT,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.  (Third  Edition.) 
Price  1 5 J. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"Competent  scholarship,  exact  thought,  and  reverent 
handling  of  the  Scriptures  are  apparent  on  every  page. 
He  has  mastered  the  voluminous  literature  which  has 
gathered  round  this  special  book  of  Scripture,  and  is 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  all  the  criticsd,  historical, 
and  geographical  problem,  which  await  solution." — 
Daily  Fret  Press. 

"  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  read  care- 
fully the  whole  of  these  five  hundred  closely  printed 
lai]ge  octavo  pages,  and  it  may  be  there  are  some 
opinions  in  it  from  which  we  might  dissent ;  but  judging 
from  what  we  have  read,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
it.  Whilst  it  may  be  inferior  in  scholarship  to  the  great 
works  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Ewald,  Kurtz,  and  Heng- 
stenberg.  it  will  be  found  more  useful  than  those,  not 
only  generally,  but  also  for  its  special  purpose.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  when  completed  the  '  Pulpit 
Commentary'  will  be  the  best  purely  English  com- 
mentary in  existence.  It  divides  the  book  into  short 
paragraphs,  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  good  exposition. 
The  homiietic  outlines  follow,  which  may  be  used  or 
read  as  a  substitute  for  sermon.s.  Then  come  homilies 
or  sermon  outlines  on  the  same  paragraphs  by  Rev. 
Prof.  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prcut,  M.A.,  Rev. 
D.  Young,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.  In  different 
parts  of  the  work  there  are  special  anicles— for  instance, 
on  the  position  of  Kadesh,  the  thirty-eight  years*  sub- 
mergence of  the  history  after  the  rebellion  at  Kadesh, 
the  history  of  Balaam,  Balaam's  prophecies,  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas,  the  extermination  of  the  Aliclianites,  and  the 
two  lists  of  stations  between  Egypt  and  the  Jordan.  A 
homilctical  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  adds  greatly 
to  its  value." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"As  the  book  of  Numbers  has  never  yet  been  fully 
expounded,  we  all  the  more  heartily  welcome  this 
volume.  If  by  any  good  word  of  ours  we  could  increase 
the  sale  of  this  noble  series  of  commentaries,  we  should 
count  the  time  and  space  to  be  most  profitably  employed. 
Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  deserve  to  be  supported 
abundantly  in  an  enterprise  so  daringly  planned  and  so 


admirably  executed.  Perhaps  the  best  service  we  can 
render  both  to  our  readers  and  the  publishers  is  to  quote 
from  the  prospectus  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
design  of  these  volumes,  upon  which  the  best  scholars 
of  the  age  are  employea."— Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  in 
Sword  and  Trowel. 

"The  great  difficulties  created  by  the  gaps  of  time  in 
the  book  of  Numbers,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Midianitish 
women,  the  perplexities  created  by  Kuenen  and  Colenso 
with  reference  to  the  two  censuse.s,  and  the  number  of 
fighting  men  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  are  handled  by  Mr. 
Whitelaw  very  judiciously  and  ably,  and  the  textual 
commentary  by  Mr.  Winterbotham,  with  its  special 
notes,  does  not  shirk  difficulties  which  have  been  often 
felt.  Some  very  happy  homiietic  use  is  made  of  the 
grander  portions  of  the  sublime  story." — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  editors  has  in  no  instance  been 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Winterbotham  as  ex]30sitor  and  homilist ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  meet  him  on  ground  where  his  exegetical  powers 
are  tested  to  the  utmost.  ^  His  colleagues,  too,  bear 
names  which  guarantee  ability  and  soundness.^  The 
difficulties  of  the  book  are  dealt  with  mainly  in  two 
elaborate  introductions ;  one  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  whose 
valuable  contribution  on  Genesis  we  have  already  re- 
viewed ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Winterbotham.  Of  the  former 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  questions 
raised  by  the  thirty-seven  years'  chasm,  the  number  of 
fighting  men,  and  of  the  congregation,  the  duties  of  the 
priest,  the  marshalling  of  the  host,  the  Midianitish 
victory,  etc. ,  arc  handled  in  the  clearest  and  most  satis- 
factory manner.  We  have  only  one  exception  to  make 
to  Mr.  Winterbotham's  introduction,  and  that  is  that  he 
sets  too  little  store  on  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  book.  Otherwise  it  is  scholarlv,  philosophical^  and 
sound.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  barren  details  of 
the  book,  we  have  seldom  read  anything  more  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  than  the  manner  in  which  somt  of 
them  are  dwdt  yni\i:*—Meihodist. 


JOSHUA. 


By  Rev.  J.  J.  LIAS,  M.A. ;  with  introduction  to  the  Historical  Books  by  Rev.  A. 
PLUMMER,  M.A.  ;  and  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  E.  DE  PRESSENS^,  D.D.,  Rev.  R. 
GLOVER,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
ADENEY,  M.A.    (Third  EdUion.)    Price  I2j.  6</. 
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"  Joshua  is  treated  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Liasj  and  his  entire 

work   is  fully  deserving  of  similar  praise But 

of  publications  of  our  own  day,  the  work  before 
us  must  easily  bear  away  the  palm  for  method  and 
comprehensiveness.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
for  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  treated  with  a  homiledcal 
intention,  and  we  must  say  also  in  the  geneml  power 


and  ability  with  which  the  work  is  done.  The  volnmes 
are  of  a  goodly  size  and  length,  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  compress  the  work  very  greatlV ;  so  that  we  tear  the 
completed  work  must  be  a  lengthy  one.  It  appears  to 
be  conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  fair  and 
candid  spirit,  though  not  entirely  by  Churchmen;  and 
the  names  or  the^  various  writers  (each  of  them  men  of 
eminence  in  Uieir  aeveral  positioDs)  speak  for  them- 
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selves.  ...  All  that  learning,  much  industry,  and  an 
excellent  method  can  do  has  been  done  to  produce  a 
work  in  which  the  laborious  preacher  may  find  the  exact 
informaticm  for  suggestive  thought  or  careftil  seaerali- 
zation  which  he  needs  for  his  ptilpit  work,  ready  to  his 
hand.  And  this  is  no  small  praise." — EccUstastktU 
GomH*, 

**  No  commentary  worthy  of  the  sacred  text  of  Joshua 
has  appeared  in  an  English  dress  till  the  pubfication 
of  the  present  volume.  Keil  is  hardly  up  to  his  usual 
mark.  Fay,  in  Lange,  is  Car  below  even  the  average 
of  that  tmequal  work  ;  even  Calvin's  masculine  intellect 
seems  at  fault  here,  and  Mr.  Espin.  in  the  '  Speaker's 
Commentary,'  while  reasonably  full  and  sound  on  the 
whole,  hardly  reaches  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  examined  this  volume  with  much  care,  and 
have  no  hesiution  in  pronouncing  it  immeasurably  the 
best  interpretation  of  Joshua  in  the  language.  Mr.  Lias , 
in  addition  to  having  the  whole  existing  literature  on 
the  subject  to  work  upon,  has  brought  to  his  task  critical 
and  exegetical  powers  of  a  rare  order,  and  {he  industry, 
jndffment  and  literary  skill  of  the  late  learned  Hel»ew 
professor  at  Lampeter,  have  produced  a  commentary 
that  will  be  the  standard  wonc  for  this  and  the  next 
generation.  '—MethoeUsU 

"The  Commentary  on  Joshua  by  Mr.  Lias  is  as 
scholarly,  painstaking,  and  effective  as  his  contributions 
to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  schools,  which  have  been 
diaracterized    in    these    pages    more    than    once." — 

"  Turning  to  the  Commentary  itself,  we  must  express 
unmixed  satisfiu:tion  with  the  opening  excursus  of  Prin< 
cipal  Plummer,  in  which,  while  showing  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  objections  of  Ewald,  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  others,  to  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  he  exposes  their 
unduljr  dogmatic  tone,  and  gives  abundant  evidence  for 
accepting  the  authenticity  of  the  book  itself  and  pre- 
serving it  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  ...  As  a  specimen 
of  the  expository  part  of  this  book,  we  may  refer  to  the 
annotations  on  the  Cities  of  Refuge^  which  contain  some 
excellent  thinking  in  small  space,  m  addition  to  which 
it  ouiy  be  said  that  the  fairness  in  relation  to  real  dif- 
ficulties conspicuous  throughout  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  exegesis  on  the  crucial  passage  about 
the  sun  and  the  moon  standing  still  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  .  .  .  *The  Pulpit  Commentary,'  when  com- 
pleted, must  take  its  place  supreme  and  without  a  rival 


among  all   the  expositions  of  the  Sacred   Scripttires 
published  in  our  language."— Z^ravy^Ma/  Mercury. 

"As  several  volumes  of  the  *  Pulpit  Commentary* 
have  already  reached  a  third  or  fourth  editi<ai,  their 
value  appears  to  be  tmderstood^  and  appreciated.  Tbe 
present  volume  opens  with  an  introducdoo  to  tbe  his- 
toriod  bodies  from  Joshua  to  Nehemiahyjby  the  Rev. 
A.  Plummer,  Master  of  University  Collie,  Durham. 
Although  there  is  nothing  specially  original  in  this  io- 
troduction,  the  materials  of  previous  investizatioas  axxl 
criticisms  are  well  arranged  and  grouped;  and  the 
whole  affords  a  concise  yet  graphic  account  of  the  hiatonr 
of  Israel  during  the  time  referred  to.  The  qiecial  in- 
troduction to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  from  tbe  pen  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  late  Helucw  Lecturer  at  Lampeter 
College,  ably  deals  with  the  various  critical  questioas 
involved  ;  vmdicates  the  int^rity  and  eariy  antfaorshtp 
of  the  book :  and  discusses  with  candour  and  clearoess 
the  so-called  moral  and  miraculous  difltoilties  which  ic 
presents.  Mr.  Lias  also  supplies  the  Expositioa  and 
Homilies  in  a  series  of  concise  and  condensed  nocesp 
which  presenu  the  latest  resulu  of  scholarship.  Tbe 
Homilies  are  by  Dr.  £.  de  Pressens^,  and  the  Revs. 
R.  Glover,  J.  Waite,  W.  F.  Adeney.  and  S.  R.  Aklrid^e  ; 
and,  while  very  various  in  character,  are  valuable  and 
suggestive.  Tne  volume  throughout  is  a  useful  help  to 
thenomiletical  student  of  the  Book  of  Joshua."— Z«M£r 
Mercury, 

"  Whilst  noticing  Mr.  Plummet's  portion  of  tbe  volume^ 
we  would  call  attention  to  some  brief  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  general  introducdon  on  the  place  which  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fitted  to 
occupy  in  pulpit  ministrations.  These  remarks  axe  sug* 
gestive,  and  will  prove  valuable  to  the  preadier.  The 
ex^etical  parts  of  the  voltune  are  dtme  with  extreme 
care ;  and  Professor  Lias,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  part  of  the  book,  deserves  praise  for  the  industry 
with  which  he  has  collected  the  materials  to  illustrate 
this  portion  of  the  '  Pulpit  Commentary.'  The  homiletir 
applications  are  from  the  pens  of  various  writers,  and 
are  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  They,  however,  are 
almost  all  of  practical  value — some,  indeed,  of  great 
value — the  germs  of  many  a  future  sermon,  we  tmst.**— > 
Jckn  BuU. 

"  We  repeat  with  even  fuller  emphasis  the  opuuoo 
we  expressed  in  noticing  previous  volumes  of  the  Com- 
I  mentarv,  that  it  stands  first  in  its  own  depaxtment.''^ 
!  BritUh  and  FcreigK  EvangelkeU  Reuitw, 


JUDGES  AND   RUTH. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  HERVEY,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  MORISON,  D.D. ;  with 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  STATHAM,  Rev.  A.  F. 
MUIR,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  ADENEY,  M.A.    (JTiird  Edition.)    Price  los.  6d. 
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"The  Introduction,  as  well  as  the  commentary,  is 
vigorous  and  suggestive."— ^nVtrA  Quarterly  Retnew. 

"The  Book  of  Judges  has  been  entrusted  to  Lord 
Arthur  Hervejr.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  'expo- 
sition and  horoiietics,'  and  is  well  and  thoroughly  done, 
as  would  be  expected  from  a  divine  who  has  made  that 
portion  of  Scripture  to  some  extent  his  special  study." — 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette, 

**  Another  volume  of  this  valuable  Bible  commentary 
deserves  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  JudgM,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is 
full  of  solid  learning  and  practical  truth  suited  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  while  the  homiletical  portion  has 
many  features  to  recommend  it  to  ministers  of  religion. 
.  .  •  Too  much  commendation  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  commentary  on  Ruth  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  of 


Glasgow^  the  founder  of  one  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  Scotland,  and  a  scholar  of  undoubted  ability,  as 
his  volume  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Romans  abtmdantly  shows.  We  have  no  nesitatioa  in 
pronouncing  this  the  best  exposition  of  the  diarmmg 
idyll  of  Rutn  to  be  foimd  in  the  English  Unguage.  u 
is  not  surps^ssed  by  the  volume  of  the  same  name  in 
Lange's  series^  written  by  one  of  the  great  divines  of 
Germany ;  while  the  homilies  of  Professor  Thomson  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  largely  increase  its  worth  for 
practical  purposes.  If  this  commentary  continues  as  il 
has  begun,  it  will  be  without  a  rival  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  for  giving  biblical  students  an  accurate  know> 
ledge  of  the  original  text,  toeether  with  the  latest  results 
of  investigation  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible  themselves. 
I1ie  pubhshers  have  done  wisely  in  putting  these  expo- 
ntions  into  the  hands  of  interpreters  of  the  hii^iest 
reputation,  and  from  the  favour  with  which  their  c   ' 
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prise  has  b«en  already  received,  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  has  confirmed  theur  judgment.  This 
volume  itself  is  a  monument  of  patient  and  most  perse- 
vering research,  as  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
labour  involved  will  see  at  a  glance.  It  would  be  a  wise 
investment  on  the  part  of  congregations  to  place  die 
book  in  every  minister's  library.  — Liverpool  Mercury, 

"  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have,  too,  the  work  of  a 
scholar  who  has  made  this  part  of  Soripture  his  peculiar 
study.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  speaks,  there- 
fore, with  the  confioence  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  his 
subiect;  and  his  notes  and  'homiletics'  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  great  use  to  the  preacher,  wherever  he  mav 
consult  them.  .  .  .  The  commentary  on  Ruth  is  itself 
as  good  and  edifying,  and  the  entire  volume  quite  equal 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it,*'—CAMrck  Quarterly 
Review, 

"  The  commentary  must  bv  this  time  be  so  well  known 
to  our  readers  that  we  need  not  repeat  our  former  ex- 
planation of  its  character  and  aim.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  so  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  the  best  commentary  for  preachers  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  that  the  volume  before  us,  while  less 
bulky  than  its  predecessors,  is  upon  the  whole  equal  to 
them  in  point  of  merit." — Literary  W^orld, 

"  No  clergyman  ought  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
pulpit  preparation  with  such  a  work  in  his  hands ;  the 
danger  is  rather  lest  the  business  of  preaching  be  ren- 
dered too  easy,  and  the  preacher  himself  robbed  of  his 
independence.  Looking  over  this  volume^  however,  we 
do  not  see  that  there  is  much  fear  for  this  result ;  the 
homiletic  notes  are  more  suggestive  (as  it  is  so  desirable 
that  they  should)  than  exhaustive.  The  reader  will  find 
no  sermon  complete  and  to  his  hand,  but  he  will  find 
what  it  is  intended  he  should  ^nd,  hcMtiletic  notes,  to  be 
worked  up  in  the  laboratory  of  his  mind,  and  put  into 
shape  for  the  pulpit  by  dint  of  arrangement  and  thought 
on  his  part.  We  have  been  carefiil  to  examine  into  the 
treatment  which  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  in 
the  'Judges'  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mentators, and  find  it  eminently  satisfactory.  For 
example,  Mr.  Adeney's  note,  the  murder  of  Sisera  by 
Jael,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  good  sense  and  reason- 
ableness. Nothing  is  said  that  shocks  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities. The  note  on  Jephthah's  vow  is  also  good." — 
Jriih  Ecclesiastical  Gasette, 

"The  exposition  of  Judges,  while  able  and  well  in- 
formed, furnishing  nearly  aul  that  a  student  can  want, 
strikes  us  as  a  kttle  lacking  in  vigour.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Hervey's  introduction,  discussing  questions 
of  sources,  date,  chronology,  etc.,  is  admirably  and  con 


cisely  written,  and  states  views  which  by  their  caution 
and  conspicuous  good  sense  will  probably  commend 
themselves  to  most  minds  as  satisfactory.  No  complaint 
on  the  score  of  vigour  can  be  made  to  Dr.  Monson's 
treatment  of  Ruth.  Introduction  and  commentaiy  alike 
are  in  his  best  style,  and  constitute  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  this  charming  book.  The  homiletical 
parts  are  able,  and  extract  from  the  histories  most  of 
the  lessons  and  applications  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
The  knotty  places  in  the  narrative— Jael's  treachery,  the 
exploits  of  Samson,  Jcphtha's  vow — are  handled  with 
care  and  judgment,  and  from  independent  standpoints. 
Most  preachers  shrink  from  continuous  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  but  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
attempt  the  task  this  volume  aflfords  abundance  of  sug- 
gestive hid^,*'— Glasgow  Herald. 

"Homilies  full  of  suggestive  thoughu"— iVi>«rt?«- 
formist, 

"Of  *The  Pulpit  Commentary,*  edited  by  Canon 
Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell,  an  equally  satis- 
factory accotmt  may  most  conscientiously  be  given.  The 
volumes  are  got  up  in  the  same  handsome  style ;  authors 
eminent  for  ability  and  piety  furnish  the  material ;  and 
the  homiletical  object  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  When 
this  undertaking  was  begun,  one  feared  lest  it  should  be 
somewhat  firagmentary  and  crude ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  best  means  have  been  taken  to  make  it  a 
thorough  and  trustworthy  work.  Mr.  Exell  deserves 
credit  Tor  his  services  in  the  cause.  He  has  helped 
greatly  to  raise  Homiletics  to  the  rank  of  a  branch  of 
theological  science  ;  and  his  endeavour  to  maintain 
homiletics  in  vital  connection  with  her  twin-sister,  Exe- 
getics,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  the  homiletical 
element  that  distinguishes  the  commentary,  and  by  which 
it  IS  to  be  judged.  That  element  is  singularly  nch  and 
full,  and  It  gives  one  a  remarkable  impression  of  the 
manifoldness  of  Bible-teaching,  even  in  the  historical 
books."— C«/Atf/iV  Presbytericm, 

*'  In  the  same  voliune  there  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  by  Dr.  James  Morison,  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection."— i?j:^j/V<>n 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  fulness  and 
excellence  of  this  exhaustive  commentary,  a  hbrary  in 
itself,  and  which  every  clergyman's  library  ought  to 
possess.  .  .  .  With  this  commentary  in  his  library^  the 
clergyman  is  almost  free  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
any  o^<tx**—Clergyma$i*s  Magazine. 

"  ITie  story  of  Ruth  is  brought  out  with  fine  tact  and 
ample  learning,  and  Mr.  Statham's  and  Mr.  Thomson's 
homilies  are  very  vigorous,  and  to  the  point." — 
Evangelical  Magazine, 


FIRST   BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 

By  Very  Rev.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Canterbury) ;  with  HomiUes  by  Rev. 
D.  FRASER,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  CHAPMAN,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  BRYAN  DALE,  M.A. 
{Ftmrth  Editicn,)    Price  15^. 
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"  The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  Commentary  on  i  Samuel 
is,  a»  thoee  who  know  him,  and  his  course  of  study 
would  expect,  quite  the  best  help  to  the  reading  of  that 
attractive  book  to  be  found  in  English  literature."— 
Ejepositor, 

**  I  thank  tou  much  for  the  large  and  handsome 
volume  on  z  damuel  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  1 
have  examined  it  in  a  few  plac^  and  feel  sure  that,  in 
its  special  character  of  a  homiletical  commentary,  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  students  of  Holy  ScripturL" 
—The  Right  Kev.  C  }.  Elucott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

"  Another  of  those  volumes  of  the '  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary,' which  are  doubtless  of  lasting  use   to  clergy- 


I  men,  has  been  added  to  the  growing  series  edited 
I  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
ExelL  The  present  work,  which  deals  with  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  follows  the  excellent  plan  upon 
which  the  preceding  volumes  have  been  deagned.  First, 
an  introduction  is  given,  in  the  same  scholarly  tone 
which  characterized  this  part  of  each  fonner  work; 
and  then  follow  expositions,  a  comprehensive  sermon 
outline,  and  homilies  by  various  authors." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, 

"This  new  volume  of  *The  Pulpit  Commentary* 
amply  confirms  the  high  opinion  which  we  were  led 
to  tbrm  of  its  predecessor.  Under  the  careful  editor- 
ship  of  Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Exell,  the 
exegetical  and  homiletic  departments  have  been  placed 
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in  th«  hands  of  such  capable  men  as  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Donald  Eraser,  who  have  oroduced  what  we 
may  safely  pronounce  to  be  the  best  Commentaiy  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language  on  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel."— JS<//M^»^/I  Daily  RevUto. 

"  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  slight  idea 
of  the  plan  of  the  work.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
language.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  preacher  to  dig 
in,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  derive  much  that  is  valuable 
and  excellent  from  it.  To  attempt  to  criticise  the  work 
in  detail  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  can  only  counsel 
all  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  for  if  furUier  com- 
mendation is  wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  illustration 
hereby  afforded  to  the  moverbial  saying  that  *  nothinji; 
succeeds  like  success.'  The  first  volume  of  the  '  Pulpit 
Commentaury '  that  was  published  only  a  few  months  ago 
is  already  in  its  third  edition,  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
present  volume  which  is  but  just  out  has  already  been 
called  for.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  work  sup- 
plies a  felt  want,  and  that  the  public  accordingly  will 
lave  it."~STANLEY  Lbathes,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Htbrtw^ 
King's  College^  London, 

"  There  was  ample  room  for  a  comment  upon  Samuel, 
for  there  is  scarcely  anything  upon  that  book  worth 
mentioning.  This  noble  volume  fills  the  ^np  exceedingly 
well,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  all  ministers." — Rev. 
C  H.  SruRCEON  in  Sword  and  Trowel, 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  volume, 
the  exposition  seems  thoroughly  sound,  sober,  and  clear ; 
the  homiletical  sections  are  rich  in  good  thoughts  ; 
and  the  homilies*  or  outlines  of  sermons,  considerably 
above  the  average  of  productions  of  the  kind  which  have 
come  under  our  notice.  The  undertaking  shows  no  sign 
of  deterioration.  The  amount  of  matter  compressed  into 
the  volume — 573  pages  large  octavo,  and  closely  printed 
— is  simply  enormous,  and  the  price  amazingly  low.  A 
good  feature  of  the  work  is  the  homiletical  index  of 
subjects  as  they  occur  in  the  successive  chapters." — 
Leeds  Mercury. 

"  '  The  Pulpit  Commentary  *  differs  from  Lange's  great 
work  in  avoidmg  the  endless  accumulation  of  divergent 
interpretations,  and  the  comments  which  German  exe* 
gctes  are  so  apt  to  pronounce  on  one  another.  More- 
over, the  homilies  and  homiletical  illustrations  are  not 
a  mosaic  of  Quotations  from  all  sources,  such  as  we  find 
both  in  the  *  Homiletical  Commentaries '  published  by 
Dickinson  and  the  work  of  Lange  already  referred  to. 
They  are  the  well-considered  work  of  two  highly-com- 
petent and  thoughtful  preachers.  Sometimes  they  en- 
trench upon  the  exegctical  department  and  sugj^t 
sources  ot  further  exiK>sition.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  method  in  which  all  three  writers  have  handled 
the  '  Magnificat  of  the  Old  Testament,'  and  also  the 
weird  andtragic  close  of  Saul's  life.  The  first  published 
instalments  of  *  The  Pulpit  Commentary '  augur  a  great 
success  for  the  woric  when  it  shall  reacn  completion." — 
Evangelical  Magazine, 


"  Indeed,  the  Commentary  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  this  age  that  Farrar's  '  Life  of  Christ '  docs ;  it  is 
alive  with  beautjr  of  style  and  vigour  of  thought,  and 
conscious  of  all  the  light  that  recent  vears  have  cast  <» 
the  study  of  the  sacied  Saiptmes.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  for  ex^edcal  purposes,  and  for  bdplbl 
stimulus,  it  will  prove  the  commentary  of  the  day ;  and 
teachers  especially,  whether  in  church  or  school,  wiU 
find  the  inspiration  that  they  too  often  seek  in  vain  in 
the  dull  and  dreary  platitudes  of  many  so-called  aids 
and  helps."— C4ru/7VM  W^orld. 

"The  book  is  a  great  storehouse  of  exposttory  and 
homiletical  matter." — Unitarian  Herald. 

"The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  monograph  on  Samoel 
and  his  times  is  very  ably  done.  Its  schoLuship  is  what 
we  might  have  anticipated  from  the  Dean's  learning,  but 
its  br^uith  and  humanity,  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
period  of  Samuel  and  of  his  mission  in  it,  and  his  liberal 
construction  of  the  questions  involved,  are  as  unexpected 
as  they  are  welcome.  The  Dean  is  auite  abreast  of  the 
criticism  of  the  day,  and  deals  with  tne  questions  that  it 
raises  in  a  thorough  scholarly  and  uninrejudiced  way. 
Only  good  can  come  of  such  honest  and  feuiess  literary- 
criticism  as  applied  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament — all  the  more  weighty  in  this  instance  as 
coming  from  a  writer  whose  evangelical  orthodoxy  and 
devoutness  are  beycmd  all  praise. 

"  Professor  Chapman  sums  up  homiletically  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  section,  and  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Bryan  Dale  supply  homilies  on  the  principal  ideas  and 
verses.  Those  of^  Mr.  Dale  especially  are  happy  and 
vigorous,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  preachers.  The 
work  so  fiu-  worthily  justifies  its  \X\X^**— British 
Quarterly, 

"  Such  narratives  as  the  Books  of  Samuel  lend  them- 
selves, it  is  evident,  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  homiletic  method.  Every  one  knows  hov 
comparatively  easy  it  is  to  preach  on  a  history  or  a 
parable  which  contains  in  itself  the  element  of  personal 
interest ;  whereas  this  has  to^  be  supplied  by  means  of 
illustrative  metaphors  or  stories  to  teaching  given  in  a 
more  abstract  form.  Hence  we  ouzht  to  see  the  method 
at  its  best  in  this  volume ;  and  though  we  cannot  tell 
what  future  volumes  may  prove  of  its  advantages,  yet 
assuredly  the  preachers  for  whose  use  tMs  Commentiry 
is  intended  may  be  thankful  if  the  same  high  standard  dT 
ability  is  maintained  throughout.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  objection  to  offer,  save  on  mere  matters  of 
opinion  here  and  there.  On  the  whole  the  Commentary 
seems  to  us  even  better  than  the  '  Notes  for  Sermons ' ; 
but  both  are  generally  very  good,"— CAufvk  Quarterly 
Review, 

"  There  is  not  a  verse,  and  hardly  even  a  clause,  or  a 
word  involving  anything  of  intmst  or  importance,  out 
of  more  than  800  verses  whidi  this  book  contains,  w^ch 
is  not  subjected  to  the  closest  aitidsm,"— -Aberdeen 
Daily  Fru  Press, 


I.   KINGS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HAMMOND,  LL.B. ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  E.  DE  PRES- 
SENSE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  Rev.  A,  ROWLAND,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
MACDONALD,  and  Rev.  J.  URQUHART,    Price  iSx. 
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By  Rev.  Canon  G.  RAWLINSON,  M.A. ;  wilh  HomiHes  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  THOMSON, 
M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
MACDONALD,  Rev.  A.  MACKENNAL,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  CLARKSON,  B.A.,  Rev. 
F.  HASTINGS,  Rev.  W.  DINWIDDIE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  ROWLANDS,  B.A., 
Rev.  G.  WOOD,  B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  BARKER,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
EXELL.    (Fourth  EdUion.)    Price  12s,  bd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"Wherever  we  have  examined  the  work,  we  have 
found  the  treatment  to  be  extremely  full  and  satisfactory, 
and  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired." — Clergy- 
man's Magazine, 

•'  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  novelty  in  the  plan 
of  the  'Pulpit  Commentary^'  and  the  idea  strikes 
us  as  a  useuil  one,  of  rendering  assistance  to  preachers 
in  drawing  out  the  moral  and  didactic  aspects 
of  the  Biblical  narratives.  It  is  not  indeed  absolutely 
new,  having  been  carried  out  with  a  prolixity  truly 
German  in  Lange's  ^  Bible-werk*  But  it  may  utirly  be 
claimed  for  the  present  work  that  a  Commentary  written 
in  English  will  prove  more  adapted  practically  to  English 
audiences  than  one  which  must  of  necessity,  good  as  it 
is,  bear  the  marks  of  its  German  origin.  The  plan 
adopted  here  is  to  provide  for  each  chapter  or  section  of 
a  chapter  an  '  Exposition '  giving  all  necessary  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  narrative^  and  illustrating  it 
from  history  and  archaeology.  This  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  us  very  well  done  throughout." — Literary 
Churchman, 

"  So  far,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  out 
with  care  and  fair  success ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  vast  help  to  any  one  wishing  to  preach 
sermons  on  thoie  parts  of  Scripture.  — Church 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  solid  worth,  and  to  be  studied  with 
profit  not  only  by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  spedally 
designed,  but  by  students  of  Scripture  generally  who 
desire  to  make  study  of  the  text  go  hand-in-hand  wilh 

Sraaical  edification.  .  .  .  The  homiletical  parts  consist 
rst  of  homiletical  outlines  on  the  paragraphs ;  then  of 
more  special  and  detailed  outlines  from  different  pens, 
reflecting  varieties  of  thought  and  treatment.  Great 
pains  has  evidently  been  taken  to  make  this  portion  of 
the  work  really  useful ;  and  we  can  honestly  recommend 
the  homiletiod  sections  as  in  the  main  good,  and 
abounding  in  strong,  healthy  common  sense,  which 
seldom  fails  to  turn  the  passage  in  hand  to  excellent 
practical  account.  We  are  therefore  able  to  give  to 
this  new  competitor  for  public  favour  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  good  will."— C7&«Ti«w  Herald, 

"The  Expositions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  by  Professor  Rawlinson,  are  short,  compact, 
clear,  and  weU  vcmngtd."— Scotsman, 

"  We  shall  watch  with  mitdi  interest  the  course  of  this 
Commentary,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  should 
not  prove  all  that  it  professes  to  be,  and  is  fitted  to 
become — a  valuable  '  pulpit  commentary '  on  the  whole 
of  Holy  Scripture,  useful  especially  to  those  who  have 
to  prepare  sermons  for  pulpit  delivery,  but  not  with- 
out its  value  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  clergy."— 
John  Bull, 


"We  are  often  led  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  texts  are  treated,  the  felicity  of  arrangement, 
the  suggestive  nature  of  the  remarks,  and  wiuial  the 
freedom  in  general  from  straining  the  passage,  and 
forcing  upon  it  meanings  which  it  does  not  naturally 
bear.    There  is  a  soberness,  a  judiciousness,  and  a  sug- 

festiveness  which  are  much  to  be  commended."- Rev. 
\  J.  Gloag,  D.D. 

"We  have  examined  the  volume  just  issued  with 
some  care,  and  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  it  is  the 
most  useful  book  extant  on  that  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  with  which  it  desHs."— Bradford  Daily 
Telegraph, 

"The  conception  Is  admirable,  the  workine  out  of  the 
idea  thorough  and  conscientious,  many  of  the  homilies 
are  striking  m  their  originality,  are  not  unlikely  to  fire 
the  i^enius  of  other  and  gifted  preachers,  whilst  the 
printing  and  general  clear  arrangement  leave  nothing  to 
be  dtsind,*'—Noncon/crmist, 

"In  all  respects  this  is  a  very  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  exegetical  Uttntun,"  —  London  Quarterly 
Review, 

"Preachers  must  have  mistaken  their  calling  alto- 
gether if  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to  think  out  a  sermon 
after  consultmg  *  The  Pulpit  Commentary.' " — Rev.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon  m  Sword  and  Trowel, 

"Although  it  bears  the  name  of  the  pulpit  com- 
mentary, it  is  not  exclusively  homiletical.  The  homily 
forms  a  strong^ly  characteristic  feature,  but  exegesis, 
criticism,  and  illustration  are  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Whatever  elucidates  the  text  in  the  way  of  contem- 
poraneous history,  geography,  and  antiquities j  whatever 
difficulties  of  a  verbal,  saentific,  or  moral  kind ;  what- 
ever conflict  there  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  with  modem 
forms  of  thought  and  recent  speculations  in  philosophy ; 
all  these  are  nrst  dealt  with  before  the  text  is  applied  to 
homiletical  purposes.  The  undertaking  is  an  ambitious 
one,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  volume  before  us. 
the  high  aim  will  be  reached  to  a  considerable  extent. 
-Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 

"We  have  here  three  distinct  commentaries,  in  one 
handsome  volume ;  and  if  we  can  commend  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  part  of  the  Work,  much  more  heartily  can 
we  recommend  the  work  itself;  for  anything  more  fitied 
to  give  just  the  kind  of  aid  which  our  pulpits  need  to 
make  them  both  instructive  and  edifying  we  cannot  con- 
ceive."—^^m/<p««  Daily  Free  Press,. 

"  The  '  Pulpit  Commentary '  is  admirably  done.  The 
text  is  carefully  explained,  and  is  made  very  suggestive. 
Helpful  homilies  are  appended,  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
natural.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
scholarly  and  helpful  exposition." — Freeman, 


♦/  Volumes  on  LEVITICUS  and  DEUTERONOMY  are  in  the  press, 

AND  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 
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PULPIT    COMMENTARY: 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The   favourable    manner    in   which   the    early   volumes   of    the 
PULPIT    COMMENTARY   ON   THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 

have  been  received,  has  induced  the  Editors  and  Publishers  to  make 
active  preparation  for  a  similar  series  devoted  to  the  various  books  of 
the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Biblical 
Scholars,  many  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  has  already  been  secured,  so  that  due  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  text,  whilst 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Commentary,  as  one  that  is  essentially 
expository  and  suggestive,  will  be  borne  in  mind. 
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